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H E annals of Greece include, perhaps, the 
moft interefting and inftru&ive portion of 
the Hiftory of Man. They exhibit the gradual 




progrefs of a people, from the rudenefs of favage 



life to the perfe&ion of refinement and civility. 
They mark the fteps by which this illuftrious part 
of mankind advanced to the firft rank among the 
families of the earth ; although they were incon- 



liderable in numbers, in riches, and in the extent 
or fertility of territory. Surmounting the difad- 
vantages of their fituatiori, they difputed the prize 
of empire with the great powers of Afia; and 
bore away the palm o 




arts as well as arms from 

i 

the nations of the Eaft, who for ages had poffeffed 

r 

it unrivalled and uncontrolled. But while we ad- 
mire the Greeks as diftinguiflied by fignal atchieve- 

and dignified by every noble eixertion of 



ments 



the human mind, we remark with pain 



even in 




the 



p 



R 



E 



F 



A 



C 



E 



the zenith of their glory, the approaching decline 
of public virtue, and are led to contemplate the 



bold encroachments of venality and difcord, which 

■ 

reduced by degrees this extraordinary people to the 
moft abjecl: ftate of fervitude and infignificancCr 



Struck with thefe revolutions of fortune 



we 



cannot fail to derive from them an ample fource 
of inftru&ion. They point out and illuftrate the 
fure means of advancing the prolperity and hap 
pinefs of nations. The age of glory to Greece 

r 

was the age of virtuous manners. Corrupted by 
fuccefs, her profperity departed from her. The 
diverfities of her ftory, amidfl the paflions they ex 
cite, befpeak forcibly the fuperintendency of a 
Divine Providence, and inculcate t&e important 

and 



truth, that happinefs is the reward of virtue 
mifery the confequence of vice- 



When furveyed in a proper light, the hiftory of 
antieht times is the fchool of wifdom. To form 

w • 

ajuft eftimate of the manners and inftitutions of 
nations now fubfifting, is a talk which is 




difficult, and often invidious.; In judging of events 

top near the prefent day, we are, apt to be milled 




• - r 

■■ s 
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PRE F A C E. 



by our prejudices. The fprings of aftion are, in 

general, hid from our obfervation ; and we are 




are cbn^ 





reafoning from views that 

The tranfient operation 

is often miftaken 



for a firft caufe; and we praife or condemn mea- 
fures of which we know not the principle, and 
cannot afcertain the tendency. The cafe, how- 



ever, of nations who have run their career is very 

We have before us the whole line of 





. We behold the rife, the progrefs, 

and the termination of their fortunes. We dif- 
cover the- advantages and the defeds of their polity, 

i 

and can enfold the miftakes of their rulers. We 
obferv-e the coincidence of conduit and fuccefs 
which exalted them to power ; and can trace the 
degeneracy and misfortunes- which haftened their 
decline. Unbiaflfed by connedion, and undiftraded 
by oppofitiori of interefts, truth alone becomes the 

* » 

objed of our curiofity and fearch. Unavved 
ftation, we call to account the proudeft prince; and 

■ 

unfufpedied of flattery, we beftow upon every 
gallant deed the full portion of glory which it 




merits. 



V 




But 



Vlll 



E 



F A 



C 



E. 




■ 

while thefe advantages apply to -the 




adions of the Greeks 




IS 





attended 





Greece a- 



* 

bounded in excellent writers ; in generals 



r 



philo 




ers y and ftatefmea ; and by thefe the memo 



rials 



o 




lier hiftory have been : tranfmitted to pof? 
Of fuch men the eompofitibiis cannot be 



tCTltfi 

fufficiently efteemed* They enjo 
the councils of their country j 
in the fcenes they deferibe ; 




a 





a<9:ed 



a 





were 




Ml 



formed concerning the laws and: the conff itutions of 
the ftates whofe fates, they record they had the 

and expofe the 




errors 



and often, at 




and re 



and mifguided multitude.. 
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There are five periods \hto> which the Hiftory o£ 
Greece may be divided*. 




firft period,, during which Greece may- 
be confidered as emerging into life, extends from? 
the earlieft accounts of the foundation, of its ftates^ 
to the expulfion, of the Pififtratidae i and. includes, 

a. fpace 



■ » 








G E. 



a fpace of about fix Hundred y ear s . } In this' period 




the A rgon au tic ' expedition 




many heroic atchievements whicrr " are in- 
volved in the darknefs of fable, there are compre- 

mphi&yonic council', 
ah war, the legillations of Minos, of Lycur- 






us, of Solon, and * what chiefly contributed to 



form the Grecian character, the eftablimment of 
the liberties of Athens* 



4 I / 



ft 

II. The fecond period is properly the age of 
glory of the Grecian people ; and takes in about 
fixty years. It commences with the ejedion of the 



Pififtratidae, and clofes with the deatrrof Cimon. 
It is adorned with the noble exertions of the Greeks 
againft the Perfian power, at Marathon, Thermopy- 
lae, Salami's, Plateae,. and Eurymedon. 



III. The third period comprifes about one hun- 
dred and fourteen years, from the death of Cimon 
to that of Philip of Macedon. Here the profpedt 



is obfcured, , The power and opulence which 
Greece had pur chafed by her victories, introduced 
oflrentation, luxury, and infolence. Her ftates, 

relieved from the terror of a foreign enemy, di- 

~~ s ; vided 





R E F A G E. 



vided againft each other ; and, inftead of beinc 





animated with a generous 

pinefs, were pervaded and difgraced by diffolute 
pleafures, an oppreffive fpirit, and the luft of do- 
minion. It was now that Greece began to decline. 



But her wealth, her magnificence, the arts in which 
fhe excelled, the perfection of . her drama, 




and advancement in philofophy, in eloquence, and 



in literature, the polifli of her manners, and the 
elegance of her tafte, continued to give her the ap- 



/ 



pearance of importance and of vigour. Her real 
ftrength, however, was decayed ; and the difafters 



that enfued, firft in the courfe of the Peloppn 
nefian war ; afterwards at Leu dra and Mantinea ; 

V 

and at length at Chaeronea y were the natural cala- 
mities which a people might expect, who had 
given way to ruinous diflipations, who were broken 
into factions, and who were falfe to themfelves.. 



IV. The fourth period extends from the accef- 
fion of Alexander the Great, the founder of the 



4 ' 



empire of the Greeks, as it is fometimes called, to 
the firft interference of the, Romans in the affairs 
*of Greece. In this eventful period a total revo- 
Jution of interefts was produced. The overthrow 

•of 









iaii eftifiire bv thfe" arms of 



4 m 






9 , 

which the Prop hfet^ had announced* gave a begin- 
ning to the bufy fcene ; and Alexander's fortunes 



as it had been foretold, terminated here ; his kin 




and 





Inftead o 




enjoying any advantage from his coriquefts 



5 




were perhaps undbn-e by them* Nor did; his at-- 
chievements operate to the profperity of Greece, or 




even of Macedon. Depopulation, a 
throne, and the repeated inroads of enemies, 
brought Macedon to the brink of deftruc"tion. 



Iriteftine divifions, and a general decay of virtue 
reduced Greece from a ftate of fplendour to a con 




ditiqn the molt contemptible,. One common 
wealth, that of Aehaia, was all that remained ; 
and though it had formerly been little known, its 

polity, and unbroken manners, might 
have rendered it the bulwark of Greece. This,, 
however, was prevented by the jealoufy of its tur- 

■ 

bulent neighbours. Envious of its growing power J: 
they provoked a war in which all Greece was foon- 
involved, and which at laft invited the Roman 
ambition, and effected the ruin of this unhappy 
country. From the acceffion of Alexander to the 

■ 

2 , entrjp 




PREP A C E. 




the Romans into' Greece 




one 




» 1 



? 



* ■ 



* 



V. The period which clofes the melancholy 
profpect of the Grecian decline^ comprehends the 



fe veral plans 




and of : difguifed 




which the Romans employed in 





■ 

order to fubiect and accuftom this 

^/ • 

people to the yoke of fervitude. It includes their 
wars, affected lenity;, and infidious conventions 



with the princes of Macedon, - until they had 
brought that kingdom to a final fubmiffion ; their 
treatment of the Aetolians, and of the Epirbts their 



memorable treachery to Achaia ; the burning of 
Corinth the u tter extinction of liberty in Greece ; 



the various calamities which flowed from Roman 
oppreffion, or the incurfions of barbarians, during 




the long period of n-x teen hundred years, till the 
talcing of Conftantinople by the Othmans de- 
livered this unfortunate country into the hands o 
other tyrants ; and finally, the condition /in which: 
the abject race, who now bear the name of Greeks j 
are to be found at this day, under the cruel and 
humiliating fcourge of defpotifm. 
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The two lafl: o 




thefi 



e 



period 



compofe the 



fubjedt of the prefent undertaking, upon which 
the Author has employed the pains and the induftry 
that correfpond with its importance. It does not, 
however, become him to affirm, that his abilities 



were equal to the tafk in which he has been en- 

i 

gaged ; • and while he fubmits himfelf with dif- 
fidence to the judgment of the public, he knows 
and refpe&s its impartiality. During the courfe 
of his labours, he has pleafed himfelf with the 
reflection, that a lincere defire of contributing 

* 

to the profperity of his country was imprefled 
upon his mind ; and he felt himfelf to be ani- 



mated with the hope, that the errors and mif- 

* 

fortunes of other nations and other times might 
induce his fellow-citizens to fet the higher value 
upon a conftitution which has freedom for its ob- 
ject, and which protects and fupports the natural 
and inherent rights of mankind. 
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t 
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Weft . — Ruin of Greece by the Barbarians .—Decline and fall 
of thje empire ofConftantinople.—Prefent Jlate of Greece. 646 
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GharaSier and death of Philip of Macedon 




affairs , foreign and "domejlic, at the accejjioh of Alexan 
der—His acJivity and vigour in fur mounting the ' 
with which he wasjurrqund Captain-general of 





fans— Humbles the northern borderers 



Executes exemplary vengeance on the l*hebans 9 who, had revolted 




^/^x bis European a. 




s ■ 




• m 




nicus-r~ Reduces the lower Afid^Advanees into Silicidrr 
. tatntdanarfwby a dangerous illm 

,. ;)? i^/<? at Iflus—rDe feats him — lakes' the Per /um camp," with 



' J54^ wife'' and daugh ters of3arius~Behdveslndiik 




captive 



Jormerly Jerit by fome 





frzatment of them~Lays .'-fiese to Hyre—rHakes it — Spares 

Jerufalem 
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Jerufalem — lakes Gaza — Enters and reduces Egypt— ^Ft/its. 



^he, temple of Jupiter, ^WWiri 




melts o 




; 6 railed 'and pritehds ta & ^MZod^Gives MtlA ta^lhmk 
at Gaugameld— Defeats him with great jlaughter* 



Book I 

Sea. i. 




H E deep 




of 




of Macedon, and the 



Abilities of 



artfiil ufe he majde of mutual jealoUlies and con- 
tends of the feveral Grecian States* of the venality of 



cdon° fMa " their orators and leaders* and of that decay of public 



Hfeprivate 

tharafter. 




which was become general throughout Greece, had, during 
the courfe of his . reign 1 , . -raifed , the. Macedonian kingdom 

^ >■ m' ''-J Li .Li. t >i . i i r- r 



degree of 




late humility of for 



tune feemed to. promife. His military character was. little 
inferior to his: political., And JfV to .the fagacity of the ftatef 
man and the vigour of the warrior, he had joined thofe: 
virtues which, give to the r regal . dignity its brighten: luitre 



all remains 




of independence, had [ 





thfe 



* * % 



m 

\ • 



• ■ 



v 



Phtmps own 




# 1 p 



thexp.urfuit-. of , fenfual 
before his- death l i 




it 



4 * 0 




he had: for feme time- 



LI - % 





rs court, a 




I 4 .0 I 



diftm&ion^ In order to wed Cleopatra, ' a young 




whom he 



* * 




throw 
der>. 
from, 

the enemies, of his country 
tares of his ypang queen,, he. had, treated? with 



driven 



among- 




* 4 




of 



FROM THE ACCESSION 





a 



of his moft faithful fervants ;Jand at l^y-b^ Book L 

of one /vof : his new favourites, . t he ; provoked the Seel:, i . 

an end JtoiiHis .life.; ;? cPaufanias^ a 







Macedonian of noble birth, had been injured in -a - moft ? fcn- 
fible manner by one of Cleopatra's kinfmen, and upon ap- 
plying to the Jking for jxiftipe > had found his. complaint difre- 





mortification; 





rendered - him 



de^erat^. ; Me marked his ^opportunity; and as Philip, pnaday Eis.foatii 
of public - feftivity, ^ was enteringlnto j the theatre, he plunged 



4 



: 




into his 




There are hiftorians who pretend, 
that he was encouraged to this :dieei of violence by ibme of the 
king's owA family • and that: his accomplices fwere- numerous, 



But neither the- one nor the other feems to be true. 






obnoxious on other accounts* may have been 



4 



The death of Philip feems to have furnifhed much matter of accufation, which 
the voice of fa&ion, of private : animofity,. and even of ambition, occafionally 
employed,, againft whatever perfons they thought it was their iritereft to deliroy, 
or to blacken. When Alexander invaded Afia, he charged (Arriah, Lit. x. 14,) 
the Perfian court with the guilt of it, alledging it as one of the injuries that had 
called him forth againft Darius. At the fame time, Alexander himfelf did 



4 * *> ^ j 



not efcape ; and. in the treatment he had received from his father, and the fpirit 
with which he had re fen ted it, his enemies difcovered reafons fufficient for' fufpedt-: 



• ing," that: he had fliared in a crime, to which (he owed his fecurity^. and the throne 
he was J in poffeffiori of. The like fufpicions had place againft Olympi as ; 



and her^paffionate excefles fir engthened them. Severely injured by the late 
king, and of a temper violent and vindictive, fhe faw, with exultation* : in Philip's 
death^the bvdrthrow oiF a T&tda which had infulted h^r, and of: a rival whom^fhe 

His fall wis her triumph, and -Ihe ; indulged it. With herrown hands Ihe 




placed a golden crown on the head of his affaffin, when hanging on the gibbet, 
- and confecrated the very dagger which had drank' his blood in the temple of one 
of her godsT Hiftorians have often pronounced from (lighter proofs. Such a decided 



conduct was confidpred 



b 



had been more artful in difguifing her fentiments.— > See Juft. 



* » I 



"I f 



B z 



involved 



t 



Book I; involved in tfieimipkion.j 'and,: tori have rejoiced L a& rtfte : £uc-r 



Sect; i . cefs of 




cf ime, r 




doubtIefs,i cw3s.o the cafe 



■ 

Temper of 
the nations 
bordering on 

Macedon,at 
the time of 

Alexander** 
acqeffion. 



many, may 




been 






.aaeaiaii; acgu: 




7- • V 



rli 



J ft 



r 



ed 




',.0 



iht : o 



f * 



the tferroP of his ; neighbours 





9 $&i Tender- 






Which 

■ 

defencelefs ; ikte oirMacedpn^ the;; emharra^ 



menis ' and - the J 




fuce^fTory 




ferited to their view*, ^hef Thracian. borderers, < who had: been 






> * 



lcum 




example. 



^In>The^yp€lL3jfeis in< ccffixmotipft feand i: fuch' 



was the- r fesment throughout: the reft of Greece^ as- feemed 
evidently to forebode a total revolution o£ interefts. 



State of.af- 

&irs in Ma- 
fedon^ 



4 4 



... i j 



0 r . 



* t 



ij.'ii i 



r 



| Xt home.alfe," , &6 Macedonian a^r§£were' in much coni; 
fufion r mpft of the chief men being either, fufpecled of trea- 




full on y. 

fonable practices] ^or profecuting private 1 animofities pueagainft 
another.. The blow which had- proved 1 fataL to ^Philip; was* 
fuppofed to- have come, from . a .formidable party, 



Paufanias Was only- the- inftrumeu.t*. ; The 






of the. 



Olympias had her adherents 



the 



? young queen 




atra hers. 



Ahd 





of the 



fetter*- Attalusi who^ , i together with Parmenip, , had. the com— 

of the forces - inU Alia^ was faid to- entertain the mo^ 




ambitious and criminal . views 



r ■ 



• - 



« ■ 



— » 



>. See Arrian^ li i. c. ? i 

m Alexand. et Demofthene. 
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ixiod^- SW. li : ' m& UvL march* 
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r - 



Alexander 





i * r 



FROM: THE ACCESSION OF 

Alexander perceived the dangers th^t; threatened him Bclo^.I 

Sett; -i, 




•+9 





father death i he T fuppreiTed different faaipn$,that L threatened 
the domeftic peace - of his kingdom ; and ? contrived to have p Ur a fue " 8 by 
Attalus taken off, before he could carry ; his ! defigns, 4 whatever. Alexander, 
theyfwere, into execution..:, :. 1 



* v- - 




Ore e ge. employed :h inattention next . TheTheffalians had Baffles the 

themfelves. of the defiles,, which lay between their TTdfeiy, 
country; arid Macedom- He eluded them,, by palling over q^^ cu 
thexraggyytop of mount; Offa and was- already in Theffaly 

S _ ^ « 

before it .was imagined he had entered upon his* march * r With 
out lofs o£ time, he proceeded^ to* the Corinthian iftlimus^ 
where the general convention of the States of Greece was r 
held; and laid before them his claim, requiring, that they 
mould appoint Kim- Cap tain-gpneraLagainfh the Periians,;witbu 
the fame powers they had. granted, to his. father.. Mo&of the 
Grecian States , were, lecretly inimical- to his intereft.. The. 
deputies, of Sparta,, neverthelefs, . were .the only perfons in this, 
affembly who had. the firmnefs , to avow their, fentiments*. 
" The'Lacedaemonians," faid they, ** are acemtomed to lead the 



way to glorious exploits,, not to follow the lead of other 



Their representations, . however, had: little weight, . The pre- Is appointed 



fence of the young King,, the activity and vigour he had 

neral agafnft 



difpkyed,, together with, his ; , inltnuating addrefs, t made all 
opposition falls before him 



■ - -» 

i < . A. . ' * . . . i 



A l exander returned with expedition to the north, in order J^JJj 8 th *" 

fecure h is frontier on the fide of Thrace. < The Thracians* tribes to the 

• ' ' north of Ma* 



cedon. 



Oly rop v . cxi. n Before Chrift 3 36. 



were 
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- 

were a fierce people, of remarkable itrength of body, yrhofe 
dwellings were in faftriefles and mountains exceedingly high, 

i 

and difficult of accefs. Alexander attacked and difpoflef- 
fed them of their ifoong holds 5 and reduced them to the 

■ 

neceffity of fubmitting to what terms he was pleafed to 
impofe. Thefe terms, in appearance void of feverity, fhew, 
that, to the fpirit of the young warrior, Alexander had 
already joined the profound policy of the old chieftain. He 
required, that their principal leaders, with a chofen body of. 
their braveft men, ' mould attend his banners ; thus ftrengthen- 
ing himfelf with the aeceffion of the moft warlike people then 
known, and at the fame time taking with him the jfureft pledges 
of their future fealty *. The adjacent nations, the ..Triballi, 
the Getae^ and the feveral Celtic tribes on both fides of the 

• » ■ 

Danube, he attacked in the fame vigorous manner, and With 
the like fuccefs ^ Thence he moved on to IllyriCum; The 
Jllyrians had aHembled a powerful force, and flood prepared 
to meet him 5 they were neverthelefs totally defeated, and 
dytus,, their King, who had encouraged the . defection , was 
^obliged .to abandon his kingdom, and take refuge among the 
neighbouring Barbarians. 



■ 

During thefe tranfa&ions, a report prevailed, that Alexan- 
der had fallen in battle againft the Illyrians* The Greeks in 
general, the Thebans and Athenians elpecially, received the 



■ 

5 Frontin, Stratagem. L ii. c, II. 



* Alexander a&ed the Celtes,, " What they feared moft ?" He expefled, it 
feems, a compliment 5 but thefe rough fpns of ireedom made anfwer, " They had 

but one, left the iky fhould fall on them." Pleafed with their fpirit, he 



fear 



em 



1 

94 an haughty jpeople." Arrian 



1 



tiding 




FROM THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. - 

tidjrigs , with ,an eager credulity, and the moft intemperate joy. Book • I. 
At Athens,, the event was celebrated as ; the reftoration of Seel. i. 




ic liberty .;; the moft fpirited decrees . were propofed : ; and 



i > 



the Macedonian", name was treated with great indignity . At 



Thebes, they proceeded ftiii farther. Cadmea, the citadel, 

. The Thebans put immedi- 



was 




ately to ; the fword all the Macedonian officers they could 
feize ; iand having fummoned the garrifon to furrender, upon: 
refufal, laid liege to the citadel. - 



Alexander had not left Illyricum, when the news of this Alexander, 
revolt reached him. He inftantly marched with the utmoft Thebes 
expedition y and was within fight of Thebes before the The - 

> 

bans, would believe that he was alive. At jfirft,, he was un- 
willing to proceed to extremities, in hopes,, that a fenfe of 
danger might induce the Thebans to adopt more moderate- 



councils, and only demanded,, that the promoters, of the re 



volt ihould be delivered up. ; But perceiving that,, inftead of 

T 

being reformed by this lenity, they treated him with greater 

infult, he at length gave a loofe to his refentment ; and having takes it by 

taken the city by ftorm, abandoned, to military execution ' 



all thofe who were found inarms*. The reft of the inha- 
bitants he fold for. Have s \% the priefts . excepted,, with thofe to 
whom the, Macedonians, were bound by the ties of hofpi tali ty 
the defcendents of Pindar,, and fuch as had oppofed the late 
tumultuous meafures It is faid* that the number, of Thebans 
thus doomed to ilavery, amounted to thirty, thoufand.. The 
city alfo the vidtor levelled with 1 the ground,, not fufFering and levels in 
one building to be preferved,. but the temples,,, and the houie 

where, Pindar had been born 
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The manner in which the Athenians a&ed on this occa 



SecV i . fion , does them great honour- They were guilty , as well 
Generous as the Thebans, and had every thing to ; fear from * the 



conduct of 

the Atheni- 
ans. 



victorious Macedonian. They never thelefs made public la- 
mentations for the overthrow of Thebes, fufpending on that 
account, even -the celebration of the Eleufinian myfteries ], the 
moft .highly revered feftival at Athens ; and afforded protection 
to all the Thebans : that fled; to them, notwithftandirig Alexan- 
der's exprefs injunction, " that no Grecian ftate 

* 

" prefume to^give themihelter." 




r 

mpref- j T { s probable, the generous companion which Athens 



fion it makes 



der. 



Alexan- hibited to this unfortunate people> made an imprefli 



on 



the mind of Alexander himfelf. Hiftorians obferve, that, 

* 

though at firft he appeared much difpleafed, he afterwards 
received the embafTy.> which they fent to apologize for their 
difobedience, with marks of fingular efleem. " Your Athe- 



mans, 



9 faid he to Phocion, "Aould look to tHemfelves j 
for, were any misfortune to befall une, they alone, of all the 



Greeks, are worthy to command V The only punifh- 
icnt he inflidted on them, was, that they mould baniih 



Charidemua, and feven other orators, who had been moft 




active in ftirring up the people. Upon a fecond appli- 
cation, he remitted much even of this, contenting himfelf 
.Charidemus w ith the exile of Charidemus, the fharpnefs of who{e invec- 



ithe orator is 



baniftied. tives had given him particular offence ! . Charidemus ac 

eordingly left Athens, and fled to the court 1 of Perfia. 
ihall have occafion to mention him hereafter. 



j 1 




7 Plutarch in Phocion. 
1 Plutarch in Demofthenc. 



The 



FROM 1 THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. 9 

The extreme fe verity with which the" THebans were treat- Book T 



ed, is not to be juftified upon 





but that . Seel:, x, 

of pbl itical -necefli ty. •• l - tfts;; aii: ■ in tiiniiHating "eiahiplev it uri- Thereof 
doubtedly had • -fts %fe-. "0 ; ^Greece^ was^ therbby^ completely J^t^! 



humbled : - for whatever might be the fecret inclinations of 



the different States, they faw it was not now the time to 
affef t their! liberties agaihil a Prince, whofe power was not to 



be : refifted, -and; at -whofe hands -no, mercy was to be ex 




„1 1 *• 



■ * 



The 



-1 , 

1 





thus cbmpofed; and the fecu- Alexander 

x prepares to 



rity of his kingdom 'provided- for, Alexander found leifure pafs into 




his favourite plan of carrying his arms into Alia; 
I/it tie more than a year had elapfed fince Philip's death, and 
already had his fon, though but twenty years bid when he 



Afia. 



afcehded the throne, frruck terror into the moft formidable of 

» ^ i 

1 : ■ 

the furrounding nations, and dirlipated every league that had 
been formed againft him. Upon his return to Macedon, he 
declared his intention of entering on the Perfian war the en- 

. Parmenio and Antipater would have perfuaded 
him to defer it, until he wa^ mamed, and had male off- 





Alexander was too eager for military glory to 



. . It is alfo probable, that his Ikuation did not 
admit of it. -His forces were ripe for action; they had 

% * * 

been formed by - a fucceffion of hardy achievements j and 



mould they now be fuffered to link into inactivity, they 
might loferHiuch of their prefent vigour. His finances, be* 
iides, were; nearly 'exhaitfted 13 -and the very means of fup- 
porting fuch an army were only to be derived from the con- 
miefls' he liad in contemplation- 



C 



The 



• 
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Sedfc. i , 



• 

The intierrening winter was sin 




in 




the lie 



ceffary arrangements previous to. his -departure,, 'and in fettling 



Settles the- the internal concerns 



atfain of his 

kingdom 




U 




om. 




heftowed on thefe domeftic matters, and 
meafures , ipeak Jnni not lefs intelligent in the arts of peace; 

J * * 

than in the bufinjefs of war. He had reafon to fear, that iome ; 

• . m » \ 

remains of difaffe&ion were yet lurking in many parts of his 
dominions 5 aiad that the feuds 




ning of his reign,, might burft out afrefh He, therefore, made 

m « 1 *■ m • • 

it his ftttdy to eftablifh himfelf in the hearts of his people,, 
Jp efface^ if ppffible, : eyery remembrance of ;party-diflincl:ion 

and to makp them all confpire in advanc- 




ft- 



-he appointed folemn 





: view 



9 



to be held at 




ae which. 



were 



M^cedon 





and ta which all 
He afterwards diftributed his whole 





• 





his 

to one a village,, to another a diftridt of land,, to. a third a 

portion of the royal revenues <c What then dp: you reserve 



for yourfelf ?" faid Parmenio to him 




an 



fwered the Prince.. /<« Permit us then^. who mean to ihare 



in 





Parmenio, 



to fliare alfo in 



" your hopes 1 ' and refufed to: accept the eftate 
Alexander . would have beftowed on. him.. 

* 4 

others who followed the example of JParmenip.. 





were 



» Or Aegeaei the city, of the g<> fits ; ib called in memory of an old tradition, that- 
. Garan'us, a priace of the ho^fe o£ ^Hercules, >yho firft led a colony of Greeks into, 

was the founder of the kingdom of Maredon, was cp^dufted^ 
thither by a. flock of goats, which the oracle had commanded hjnj to follow. . Juftin*. 
La vii. c. 1* 



ALEXANDER- 



FROM 





OF ALEXANDER. 



it 






abilities 



an. a 

had beeir onfc of his father's? chief counfellors ; 

+ ■ *_ 

iufficient body of troops to anfwer any fudden emergency. 



omib Booi£ I. 






- ■ 






UK 





he 



to pafs 




* 

the fir ft opening; of the 
His whole ; ar^y amounted to : about': thirty thoufand foot and 
five thou&nd horfe> with provifions only for one month*., arid 

ere was no more than foenty talents* 0 . 

was his naval equipment, 



Piaffes the 

Hellefpontt 





never 







a 



were not 



the .ex- 




to 




of which, indeed,, 
from fo incdnfiderable a force as we have defcribed, 
ihe g*eate& empire of Afia to receive its overthrow* 




• Upon Alexander's pamng into Afia, all Greece feemed to Theeffea 
have pafled over with him, fuch an univerfal inactivity fuc- 




the 



of the 




buftle • of this bmy 



the hop 



this expedi- 
tion had ia 

Greece-, 






xm 









States turning to 

were now to be 

■ 

G reece had rtill a chan ce 




Jbr'&er. liberties- 5 . if he proved victorious, 






at 




was 



is the 




• 

4 




amazing 



9 



9 • 






could not but Inattention 



;have intelligence of jiis ; de%n s> and might eafily have covered 



of the Per- 
lians. 



C 2 



the 



11 



^rv r~r 




s 
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Book I." the :'fea; mt'hHeet^^ made nb attempt to interrupt him in- his 
Sect. . i . paffagev - - Bub this: ^gtifcedi people were infatuated ; jof which 

their ihiftprfe at^his r ?p'eriod^ alFordsi frequent irift&nces^ *.& 



-1 



« » 



w it * 



t 



Alexander 
lands in Aiia* 



Alexander, having landed without opposition, madeitliir. 



firit - bufinefs to vifit the rains of: Troy, and^ the monuments 

» ■ ■ * 

yet remaining of thofe > herpes : 







1 * 





: ; - as 



a 1 view of ; the^ feat where 



Greece,: in ;antient days-, had: triumphed over • the powers - of 
Alia. . In the - fame fpirit, he caufed": games to be celebrated,^ 
and extraordiharyi honours to be paid at , the tombs* of feve 

in that me 




ral of •. thofe illuftrions : Greeks who had 
morable war > particularly at: the tomb of Achilles; whom 
he numbered among : his - progenitors, • and« . whofe . military 

, it mig 

mind 6£ Such 



charader^he: -affected . to imitate, n His fituation 




imagined, called for •: other though t sfi- But 
a temper as 



Alexander 



thefe fceries , afforded allurements 



[powerful to be refifted 



< 4 



Dariu^s -ge* 
nerals are di- 




Barms 



g 




were 




opinion* 



vided about about itheir^pla$' of : Operation& ^Memri'on of Rhodes, the abler!? 
their plan of ^ moft faithful^omcerin -th^Berlkn rfervice., counfelled ta 

- 

avoid . battle with the/Majcedolarknsl; and to ; lay : wafte d the. 



operations 



country 



order to deprive them of fubfiftence 



Hai 



this v wife meafure been- adopted^ Alexander had foon ' found;, 
himfelf in great perplexity. But the vain .confidence of. the, 
other commanders, and their jealoufy of Memnon, faved the 
Macedonians.. Affites ; . iaitrap of "the lower Phrygia, vaunted 

the fmalleft: village in his . government -ihouldi 

ience on account of this contemptible band 



that 



furTer 



u of adventurers 



it 
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- 

It was accordingly determined to wait for the Macedonians Book I 



at ■ the paifage i of the Granicu s . • Andy if a- battle was to be ^ e< ^- *- 



»,* 




fought,, it- muft be- owned, the Perliarts could hardly have Refoiveto 



chofen their ground more advantageoufly. The Granicus is a parage of the 



deep and rapid river; its banks are fteep ; the foil crumbling ; 
and its bottom, . from the nature . of the, mud . that covers it, 

■ * 

flippery". A crofs this river lay the way yi- 



Granicus.. 




to Upper Phrygian The Perfians,-befides,. were far fuperior 

" - 

to Alexander in horfe ; : and it was. not fuppofed, that the 
Macedonian infantry could perform much, fervice, from the 
unavoidable .delay that: muil beincurred in. their pamng the 



river-. 



A l e x a'n d e r , • who had ' exacV in telligence of the motions of 
his enemy, never thelefs held on his march. 1 4 . - On light of 
the enemy drawn up on the oppofite_.bank> and of the difficul- 
ties to. be furmounted before he could clofe with them, his 
generals- began to be apprehenfive of the hTue, and would 

* 

have diffuaded'him from the attempt; ; befeeching him, at 
leaft to delay the attack till ; next . day . But Alexander fawy, 
how difreputable to his arms,, and, therefore, how prejudicial . 
to his -affairs, . any appearance of heiitation muft prove at this 
juncture ; • and moving forward with - his cavalry, he. imme* 
diately commanded » the forlorn hope to - enter the river ; he 
himfelf, . amidft the acclamations • of his army following at 
the head of the right wing, whilftParmenio, at » the fame time > f 
advanced at the head of ; the lefti. That his men, however, 
might not have both the rapidity of the current and the weight . 
o£ the enemy to contend with, .he,-. with great judgment^ , 



** See Tourne&rfc Voyage au Levant, Let/ 22. 

■ 
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inftru&ed 
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I* ittKru^ed them not to; 





to 





Seft • 1 liquely down the ftream, in, order to 





tefore they reached the qppofite banld 



Baftfe of the T&E Perfians were not wanting to themfelfcef^ and* af- 
Grankus. / (flfted b their fituation, prefied on 





v 




vigour, that the foremoft. ranks 6f the Mter> found it 



impofiible to carry the bariky, and were falling, back in eon 
fufion; Alexander obferved their . 

i refteed the battle* 






ilanding the utmoft efforts of the* Perfiansvj -who diluted the 
ground inch by inch,* oppofing man to man, and horie.t© 
■horfe; and hawing marked where the King fought, poured 
their bravefl troops towards that quarter. 




feveral of the King's- guards* and thofe neareft his perfdn, 
were flainj and he himfelf*. had it -not been for the quieknefs 
and addrefe of Clitus, had loft his : life. For Rhoefaces> a. 




Perfian officer of difUticlion, having discharged his; 

* * 

on the King's helnlet* and cut .off part of. his creft ; as Alex/ 
ander turned n&pon him, Spithridates, another noble Perfian 






and with -one blow fevered the Perfla^ s arm 
at the; inftant it was raifed to flrike the King. The perils 





had been expofed, ferved only to ihfpire 




and- Ms Macedonians with frefh ardour. They Were 
jiow .kreilfta.ble 3 and, bearing , down all before themv ob- 



Mged thb Persians;, who . were breafking. On every fide.,, to be- 

:of infantry only 





themselves ftp 

t 

of about 




mercenaries 




whether through amazement at tjie. fudden difcomfiture of 
their friends, or m hopes of obtaining favourable terms, con- 



i 



t 



tinued 
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on the field of battle. But Alexander, having com- Book I. 



9 

manded his troops to furround them, put moft of them to 



Sea. i. 



for fome tarn*" 



■ 

the , fword, after they had, 
refinance.: Two thoufand were taken 




made a gallant ThePerfians 



Alexander condemned to 

* 

cedon to be employed' in 




whom 




by "this act of 

armies of the Perfian 

were compofed of fuch mercenaries. 




tranfported into Ma- 
works to, intimidate 

* 

the Greeks from ferving in the 

whofe beft troops he knew 




defeated. 



What the numbers of thePerfians were, upon this occafion, Their 



hiftorians are not 
hundred thoufand 



greed ; fome making them amount 



an 



fome 



fix hundred thoufand. Arrian 



whofe relation feems ;to defer ve moft credit, makes the account 

f 

much lower. According to him, the Perfian cavalry amounted 




$0 twenty thoufand,. and their 

number of whom were 
&he cavalry $ and of the infantry, ten thoufand. 




nearly to the fame 
two thoufand five hundred of 



flrength 




On ,the fide of Alexander, there were five thoufand horfe, Thenambera 

^ s or the IVIrcG"^ 

ether with a few of the Kght-asmed infaritrv> were donians, 



tog 



•the only part of the Grecian army that engaged ;, for the 

to have been over, before the Macedonian 





phalanx fead exoffed. the river 




jNDER took care, that His troops mould 



fee 



the Alexander's 




• 

he had of their gallant behaviour.. One hundred and 



fifteen 




had fallen. Orders were iflued, that 



iheir families ,fhould : enjoy the mofl ample privileges, and 




ever 




and tribute. Of this num~ 

♦ 

;%er A , twe>ty-?five wers. of the King's guards;, who fell in the 

beginning. 



gratitude. 



f6 



H IS TO 




O F -O R E WQ'E 



Book I. beginning of the action, fighting around his perfon . -Their 



Seft. i. 



memory he honoured d'ri a 




manner. 



Their fta- 



Honours paid tues were ! caft in brafs, and placed at Dium in Macedon 5 



.whohSfS 8 where Metellus, when the Romans fubdued that- country, 



ilen. 



• . 

found 'them, and removed them to Rome. 



4 J 



- t 



. the, living 



Recompenfes ~*Tite reft of the army were not forgotten. 'They received- 

every recompence, which a victorious and grateful general could 
beftow 5 public acknowledgments,; military honours* pecu- 
hiary rewards. He even vifited- in perfon the wounded, 

care " that they mould be treated with great attention 
and*tenderne&. ! 




1 



Sends tro 
.phies to 

^Greece. 



He was alfo ambitious, that Greece fhould be* 




m 



formed of the fuccefs 




arms. Prefents of the richeft 



■ ■ 

of the Spoils were* fen t to Olympias and his Macedonian 
friends j and three hundred complete 




of 



armour to 



Athens, with fuitable infcriptions, to be hung up in the 
.temple of Minerva. • 



• * 



/ 



In jufticeto Alexander^ it muft be confeiTed, that to his 



conduct and 




example, this victory is chiefly to be 
Gallant be- afcribed, It appears alfo, that many of the Perfian chiefs 

acquitted themfelves with great courage, and might have 
turned the fortune of the day, had they been properly fup- 



haviour of 
fome of the 
perfian 
chiefs* 



r 

ported. 



Memnon and his fons 




themfelves 



among the foremoft combatants, and^ for a time rendered 
the iiiue Houbtful. That gallant commander, though the 
action had been brought on contrary to his fentiments and 
opinion, did what valour could perform, and retired only 

twhen he ■ faw that all was loft. • Aafites, by whofe counfel 

the 




4 
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the ibattle had been fought, was fo deeply affected at the Book 
unfortunate event, that he laid violent hands on him- 



Sed. 



felf 




Th 



&ory was attended with important confeq 



Sardis^ the chief city of Ly 



and 



Several of the 
prbvihces of 



the royal feat of £ ovver Afia 



the Lydi 



king 



fubmitted immediately. The feveral fubmit - 



ities like wife of Phryg 
pened their gates to tl 



Lyd 



Pamphylia, Caria, Ionia 



nanus 



pted 



the conqueror, Miletus and Halicar- 
and of thefe alfo he foon made himfelf 



matter^ though vigoroufly defended, the latter even by Mem- 

Within the courfe of a few months, therefore, from 



non. 



his paffing the Hellefpont, 
provinces of the Lower Afia 



he had reduced mort of the 



Soon after the reduction of Miletus, he difmirted his 
feet; a meafure feemingly rafh, but the refult, neverthelefs^ 
of mature deliberation. A naval armament required an ex- 
pence, which he could not well defray ; with the utmoft 
pains, he would, after all, have found it impoffible to main 
tain a fuperiority at fea againft the powerful navies of 
Phoenicia and Cyprus ; and to have attempted an engage 
ment, and been defeated, though nothing worfe had followed, 
would probably have encouraged the Greeks to rife againft 
him. His only road to victory was, therefore, by land ; and, 
if all the fea-ports were once fubdued, the mipping mull, 
in the end, be his alfo. 



The wifdom 



His wifdom, in improving the advantages 18 which his of Alexander 
trms had obtained, was not lefs eonfpicuous than his valour 



13 See Chandler's Travels in Lower Afia> chap* ix 

D 



had 



m improving 
the advan- 
tages obtain* 
ed« 



i8 
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Book I. had been in obtaining them. He took care that agricul 
Sect, i . ture an ^ c i V ii government mould Succeed to the devafta- 

tions of war. Thofe Macedonians in whom he could beft 
confide, he appointed governors over the feveral provinces $ 

* 

infracting them to ftrengthen the new eftablifhments by the 
lenity of their adminiftration ; and to make the nations over 
whom they were to rule, feel the difference between the Gre- 
cian laws, and the arbitrary oppreffions under which they 
had recently groaned. ' In the Greek cities, he reftored the 
democratical form of government, to which the citizens 
were fondly attached, recommending it to them, that, 
whatever wrongs they had fuffered under the late admini 
flration, they fliould not feek for revenge. At the fame 
time he vifited in perfon thofe places which feemed to 
demand his prefence, attentive to what the circumftances of 
each people required, and fludious to heal the breaches that 
yet remained y impofing no new tribute, and even lighten- 
ing the burden of thofe who appeared to want relief 1 4 
Thefe noble cares employed him until the return of the fea- 
fon fitted for military 1 s operations* . 



Gordran 
knot. 



It was in the courfe of this progrefs, that he is laid to^ have 
performed the famed achievement of the Gordian knot. At 
Gordium in Phrygia, the capital city of old Midas, in one 



of the temples was the yoke of a chariot, fufpended to 
a beam, the knot of which was contrived with fuch 



■ 

14 At Ephefus particularly, he applied the tribute which the citizens were wont to 
pay, 4?o the rebuilding of the temple of Diana, the favourite Goddefs of the Ephe- 
fian people, which had been confumed with fire on the night on which he was 
born. 

* s See Arrian, L. ii, c. 3. Quint. Cur. L. iii, c. u 



art* 



f 
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art, that it was not poffible to difcover the ends . And, " to Book I. 
c{ the perfon who fhould unloofe it," faid the Barbarians, Se<5t. i. 
te the oracles had dettined the empire of the world." Alex-" 
ander, according to fome hittorians, cut the knot ; determined, 
if he could not fulfil the oracle, that no other peribn fhould. 

* 

But Ariftobulus, who accompanied the King, relates the 
ftory in a different manner. The pin which fattened the 
yoke to the beam, was paffed through the knot : the pin, 
therefore, taken out, the charm was dilfolved, and Alexan- 
der drew out the yoke without difficulty. - If the. incident 
is true, it is plain Alexander did not difdain to avail him- 
felf of the fuperftition of the vulgar, as well as of the ar- 
tifice of the priefts, from whom, doubtlefs, he had received 

* 

inttru&ions before he ventured on an attempt in which it 
had been dangerous for him to have .failed.. 



Mean while, Memnon died. This was the feverett lofs Memno. 



Darius had yet fuftained 1 6 . Previous to his death, that Ge 



dies. 



Darius, 



neral had formed a plan, the only one that could have 
faved the Perfian empire, and of which his royal matter had 
approved, to remove the war into Greece. In order to His advice t» 
effect this, he had already begun to reduce thofe iflands, 
which had revolted to the Macedonians, and. was before 
Mitylene at the time of his death. From thence he was 
to have paffed into Euboea, and from Euboea into Pelopon- 
nefus, where having formed a confederacy with the feveral 
Grecian States to whom the Macedonian was become for- 
midable, he was to have poured the war into Macedon, and 



z6 See Arrian, L. ii. c. Diod. Sic. L, xvii* 
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have 
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Book I. have obliged Alexander to attend to the defence of his . 'Here— 
$ e( ^* ** ditary dominions.. But the fuprerne Arbiter of events had 

pronounced, that the empire of the Medes and Perfians*. 
mould be no more y and removed from, Darius the only re— 
fource he had left to avert the blow.. 



Theconfe- While Memnon lived,, Alexander Had confined his at— 
dea e th C . e ° fhiS tention to 'the fecurity of the Eower Ma., Upon, his deaths 

as if relieved from all farther apprehenfions on that. fide,, he; 

declared his refolution of penetrating into the upper provinces.. 

What enabled him the better to attempt it,,, was, that the; 

returning fpring had brought him large reinforcements.. At. 
the clofe of the former campaign,., he had granted to his 
army an indulgence,, from which he now derived confider— 
able benefit. In the fpirit of the Jewifh law (of which,., 
probably, he had information from AriAotle,, who. could 
not but have fome acquaintance with the iacred Writ— 
ings) he had given his Macedonian, fblcliers,, who were, 
lately married,, permifiion to return home,, and fpend the 
winter with their wives 8 7 . . In the efFufion of their grati- 
tude, they had reported the King in fb advantageous a man-* 
ner, and fpread. fuch fplendid accounts of the exploits 
achieved, and the rich conquefts made, that numbers crowded, 
to a fervice, in which fuch noble rewards were to be ob- 

i 

tained. 



Barks At the fame time Darius,, who had no general whom he 



aga^Alex cou ^ employ in the place of Memnon, had determined to 



* 7 Arrian. L. ii, c. 25; 



inarch 




Sufa 
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in perfon againft the enemy, and prepared to leave Book t. 

Se<5fc. 1 • 



his march. 



The jfplendor r or rather pageantry, that Darius affected on- Pageantry of 
this occafion, gives us the higheft idea of the wealth and of 
the folly of the Perfian monarch. His army numbered fix 
hundred thoufand mem Their drefs, the trappings of their 
horfes,, the ornaments of their elephants* their very armour, 
exhibited, we are told, the moffc coftly difplay of filver, 
gold,, and precious ftones. The chariot of Darius, its 
materials and curious workmanfhip, the richnefs of his 
royal mantle, veft, and tiara, and the profulion of jewels with 
which he was. covered,, were fuch, that hiftory has not dif- 
dained to record them particularly 18 . The retinue by which 
he was attended, was fuitable to this ftate.. He carried in his 
train, in the greatell abundance, all thofe minifters and im- 
plements of luxury, in which the Afiatics have been always 
known to delight.. Their women made part of their military 



train; and befides Darius's mother,., wife, , and children, he 

t I 

had with him three hundred and fixty concubines. It may 
be fuppofed, that the officers of his army but too faith- 
fully copied their mafter's example. 



CHARJDEMUswasamong the attendants of thePeriian King. Charidemus 
He had been obliged, as we have feen, to leave Athens, and advifeba- 

ft 

enjoyed a confiderable mare of the royal favour. Darius, 
full of confidence in his numbers, and who beheld, with 
great complacency, the gay appearance they made, afked him, 



nus 



What he thought would now become of Alexander and his 



10 



See Quint, Cur. L. iii. c. 3 



3 



handful 
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5?o k I. handful of men ?" The generous Greek, though an exile, 
Se&. 1 * though feverely injured by the King of Macedon, and a 

daily witnefs of the abject fervility with which, whatever 
fell from Darius, was received, could not fupprefs his honeft 
indignation. He told him, " He was much miftaken, if 
lie imagined, that this vain parade could avail againfr. the 
men. whom he was marching to attack j the rough Thra- 
cians, the hardy Illyrians, the refolute and well-difciplined 
Greeks ; men, to whom no dangers were new, and who 
had been long inured to every kind of toil — that, if he hoped 
for victory, inftead of lavishing his van: treafures in the fup- 
port of this effeminate multitude, he had better fend to 
Thrace, to Illyricum, to Greeee> for forces which he might 
fafely oppofe to thofe of Alexander, as they had the fame 
hardinefs, the fame vigour, the fame expertnefs in arms — that,, 
would he vouchfafe to intruft him, he was ready to under- 
take the charge ; and, if he was only enabled to raife among 
thofe valiant nations, an army equal to one fixth part of the 
numbers which the King had with him, he would chear- 
fully flake his life on the iflue." Darius, it is faid, hefi- 
tated. He felt the truth of Charidemus's obfervations. But 
his courtiers got the afcendant over him. They reprefented 
Charidemus as a dangerous perfon, who had perfidious views. 
He was weak enough to believe them ; and Was at laffc pre- 
vailed on to have him put to death 19 . Darius, like moll 
unfortunate princes of his character, perceived his miftake 

when it was no longer to be repaired. 



Darius 'a hif- Darius was, neverthelefs, accounted a fenfible, brave, 
myi and generous Prince, at the time he afcended the throne of 



19 Quint, Cur. L* iii. c. 2. 



Periia $ 



I 
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Perfiaj and this was only the fourth year of his reign 3,0 . Book L 
His name, before he was King, was Codomannus. He was Se£t. 1 



defcended originally from a diflant branch of the royal 



■ 

family, and for fome years in a very humble ftation, having 
been reduced to accept of the office of IJlanda f or royal 

* 

courier. His life was even, for fome time, in great danger, 
Ochus, the king then reigning, having put to death the fa- 
ther of Codomannus, with mofh of his family. How Co- 
domannus efcaped, hiftorians do not fay. He afterwards ob- 
tained the. government of Armenia for his gallant behaviour 
againft the Gaduftans, with whom Ochus was at war : A 
champion belonging to the enemy had challenged any Per- 
fian to fingle combat ; and Codomannus engaged and flew him. 
Soon after this, Ochus was taken off by Bagoas; his favorite 
eunuch ; and Arfes, his youngeft fon, was placed on the 
throne, Bagoas having put all his other fons to death. But 
Bagoas, who thought to govern the young King, finding 
himfelf in danger of being difappointed, caufed him to be 
murdered, and advanced Codomannus to the throne, in 
hopes that the favour which he had conferred on him, 
would fix him his dependent. Codomannus, neverthelefs, 
apprized of his guilt, held him in abhorrence ; and judging 
from his former treafons what he had to expecl, watched 
him fo narrowly, that he /detected him in the very act of 
attempting his life by poifon, and compelled him to fwal- 
low the potion he had prepared. 



But, whatever had been the virtues of Codomannus, or anddiara$ 



Darius, as we fhall now call him, in a private flation, the 



ter. 
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Diod. Sic. Lti&vii. Juft. L.x. c. 3, 




corrupted 
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Book ,"1, corrupted manners of the 

r r ,o£ - flattery,- had foon taught Mm . other fentimenjts 





i - * * 



has even < 



Suborns a baienefs ; ^of 

traitor to kill 

. Alexander, i -tOES - ra 







races,, 





fpeab great 
He fcruipfed iiot to iuborn; ; trai- 

large -rewards to the perfon 
had nearly fucceeded; The 




twho mould kill him y 

t g • * _ 

;;aiTaffin was Alexander, the fon of Aeropus, He owed his 
life to his matter's clemency, having lain under the fufpi- 



cion 



of 




privy to the con 






ip 



for 



which his two brothers had fufFered. . The King had con*- 

v 

ferred many favours qn him, and had lately appointed him to 

| 

the command of the -Theflaldan h orfe> an office of great 



that 




offers 



. truft and dignity. But it would appear 
which Darius had caufed to be made to him, of ten thou 
fand talents (near two millions fterling) and the 




om 



who isdifco- of Macedon, had feduced him from his allegiance. And the 

treafon was on the point of being carried into execution, 



vered. 



when it was difcovered by the fagacity of Parmenip. 



Alexander 
advances into 
Cilicia. 



Whilst Darius was on his march through Aflyria, Alex- 
ander had advanced into Cilicia as far as Tarfus. Cilicia 
forms a . large plain, extending itfelf from the foot of Mount 
Taurus to the feaj on the fouthj it is wafhed by the Aegean ; 
its other frdes are bounded by mountains, which , have, three 
openings or narrow 





named by hiftorians Hhe gates 
Cilicia, One pafs, to the north-weft, opens into Cappado- 

the other, to the eaft, into Syria ; and the third, to 

the fide of the moun- 

the nam© 



cia 




the nprth-eaft, . into Aflyria, 

■ * 

&ain Amanus, and it is therefore , known 




■ * 

* l .Arrian, L. i. c. 264 
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- 

of , the gate or pafs of Amunus . Alexander had marched Book I. 

through this pafs, which leads from Cappadocia. A friiall Se£t. 1. 

* ■ 

body of men might have interrupted him 5 and a fufEcient 
force had been placed there accordingly. But his very name 
defeated all oppofi tion. As foon as they heard that Alexan- 
der was -approaching, they fled. Entering Cilicia, he gave 

■ 9 

orders to Parmenio to feize the pafs on the Syrian fide, 
purpofing to march on with all poffible expedition in crueft 
of Darius. - . 



An accident delayed him at Tarfus. Through this diftrid f 



runs the river Cydnus, remarkable for its beauty and exceeding fus. 
coldnefs . Alexander, to whom, as to all the Greeks, it was 

I 

cuftomary to throw himfelf, however Warm, into whatever 
river was nearer!, had, immediately upon his arrival, when 
in a glow of heat, promoted by his march and the fultry fea- 
fon, plunged into the Gydnus, the cold of which ftruck 
through him in fuch a manner, that his life was defpaired ' 
of. The whole army remained in the deeper! confternation ; 
and what rendered their fituation the more alarming, advice 

■ 

had been received, that Darius was approaching. 



• 



* m * 

Among the attendants of Alexander was Philip of Acar- Philip of 



1 r ♦ r • t ^1 1 i • , Acarnania 

nania, a pnyiician of eminence. In the general perplexity, oi f ers t0 r e 
he offered to prepare a potion, exceedingly violent in its ope- iieve hl 
ration, but from which he had reafon to expect the moil 

1 

falutary and fpeedy effe&s. Alexander, impatient of confine- 
ment, defired the experiment might inftantly be made ; and 
already was the medicine prepared, when difpatches arrived is fufp< 
from Parmenio to the King, " not on any account to truft 
Philip, for he had fold himfelf to the Perfians." 

E Alexander 



H I S T O R Y O F G R E E C E- 

l ft , ft ^ W * * * »r 

Alex ander-, with magnanimity fuperior to all praise, cqn'-r. 
cealed the paequet under - his pillow j and 
brought him,, fwallowed it without emotion, 
the lame time,, Parmenio's diipatch into the hands of Philip 

4 

marking his countenance- as he read it.. The 





and honejft indignation with which he perufed it* fully fa 
tisfied the King \ he embraced him, afTuring him in the* 



warmeft terms,, of the entire confidence he had in. his* fidelity » 
Whilft Philip,, with the moft ardent protaeftations of his uii- 

f * 

alterable attachment,, conjured the King to aflift the opera- 
tion of the medicine, by keeping up his ipirits* 

* * 

every gloomy doubt 4 a ... 




9 # 





The- fkength- of the medicine, notwi 

■ 

overpowered him,, he remained for Tome time fpeeehlefs,, dis- 
covering fcarcely any figns of life*. But the faithful 




who watched every change,, foon relieved him,, and in three; 
days he was enabled to mew himfelf to. the ^Macedonians^ 
whofe diftrefs did not abate until, the King appeared before- 
them . 



• f 



Alexander's illnefs had- enereafed the confidence of Da 
rius 43 . His courtiers had afTured. him, that the Macedo 
nians would not dare to meet him in battle ; and their 
not appearing, confirmed him in this vain belief. He now 
looked upon it as certain, that the. Greeks were flyings ac- 
cordingly, he prepared to purfue them through Cilicia, and. 

■ 

had entered the pafs of Amanus at jthe fame time Alexander 



* % Arian, L. ii. c, 4. Juft,, L. xi. c. 8. Quint* Cur. L. iii; c. 6% Plutarch; 



in Alexand. 



feq 



had 
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!iad ftruck off by that of Syria, and was thus leaving Darius be- Boop 
hind him, When advice of the enemy's motions was brought Sect 
to Alexander, he would fcarcely give credit to the report. But 
finding it fufficiently authenticated, he began with thanking 
the Gods, who had confounded the counfels of Darius, and by 
Shutting him up in thefe defiles, had delivered him into his 
hands. He then commanded his troops to march back into 
Cilicia, and to prepare for battle. 



*7 



I 



Dar 



had 



already croffed the Pinarus, which divides 
Cilicia, and was encamped near the city of Iflus. When the 

to 

Perfians found that Alexander, of whofe flight they entertained 

w 

not the leaft doubt, was advancing againft them, they were in 
the utmoft confufion. Pent up within narrow defiles, they 
found themfelVes deprived of all the advantages which they ex- 
pe&ed to derive from their multitudes, and in a manner reduced 
to fight upon an equality with the enemy. Darius particularly, 
who fome hours before was elated with confidence, was now 



ftruck with fuch 



that he commanded the banks of the 



river to be fortified with flakes, left the Greeks fhould break 
in upon him. This cowardly precaution, Arrian tells us, pro- 
voked the fcorn of the Macedonian foldiers 44 He has al- 

But. 



ady 



faid they, " the fpirit of a flave in him 



whatever caufe Alexander might have 



hold the Perfian 



terror, 



contempt, it did not make him negligent of any one of 
J duties of a general. With confummate fkill he extended 



his front from the foot of the mountain 



the &a ; fo 



■ 

the Perfians fhonld not have it in their power, by their fupe- 
riority of numbers, to furround him: fome of their detached 



w 

T$j ywpn ^ov*wp.sW Arrian, L. ii. c. lo. 



E 2 



partie 



s 



iffus.. 
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Book L. parties had occupied the heights above him j he fent a body 
Seel:. 1 . of archers to diflodge them previous to the engagement:, he 

examined, attentively every difpolition the enemy had made 
and wherever he faw their beft troops placed, he added to the 
jftrength of that part of his line which was to oppofe them. 
He then rode through the ranks, reminding thofe, who had 

■ 

diftinguifhed themfelves by any former exploit* of what 
atchievements they had performed, and calling by name upon 
every brave foldier, to fupport, on that day, the glory he had 
already acquired.. ' 



Bsttfe of: The command of the left wing, which reached to the 

fea, he affigned to Parmenio - x and began a * himfelf the at 
tack at the head of the right, directing his men to move up 
flowly, until within a certain diftance of the enemy,, and then 
to rufh vigoroufly on, before the Perfians fhould have time, 
to difcriarge their miffile weapons.. This maaoeuvre. had th& 
defired effecT:. The foremoft ranks of the enemy, finding-, 
their arms, in which they were, mofl expert, rendered ufelefs* 
and pre/led by the. violent onfet. of the Greeks,, who charged, 
them fword in hand, fell back on the ranks behind them l 



thefe likewife on thole next to them*, until, the confufion. 

I 

ipread throughout the. whole left wing ; the Macedonians, 
ftill urging on- with dreadful execution. Darius,, who was. 
only confpicuous by the height of his fplendid chariot and, 
the richnefs of his drefs,. feeing his left, wing broken,, and, 
that the {laughter, began to threaten the Ipot where he was: 

y t 

Rationed, turned from the. field, of battle, and fled with the. 

fbremoflv 



■ 

*fc Qlymt*. cxi.4. Be-fqrs Christ £33; 



TttB 



v.. 
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V * 

The Greek mercenaries, who compofed the main body of Book I 
the. Perfian army, frill bravely maintained their ground, 



Sea. 



cenanes 



though againft the Macedonian phalanx. But Alex- Greek mer- 
ander, after routing the enemy's left wing, having, taken 
them in flank, they were at length worited with great 

llaughter.. ,< 



On the right wing the Perfians had confiderabfy the ad- 
vantage at the beginning of the engagement, their cavalry on 
that fide being much ftronger than the Greeks, until a feafon- 
able reinforcement of ThelFalian horfe enabled Parmenio to 

♦ m 

turn the fortune of the day againfr, them ; when feeing the 

* * 

general difperfion, they confulted their fafety by flight.. 



Total d\r- 

comfiture of 

the Perfians. 



1 * 




thigh 



purfuit which Alexander,, though" wounded ' in the Alexander 



continued till the clofe of day, proved not 



lefs P llr ^ uest ^ em * 



through 



VP 

the whole way they had' 



fatal to the Perfians' than the battle, on account of their 
multitudes, and- of the narrow defiles and rugged mountai- 
nous paths through- which they had to pafs. So that Ptole- 
my, the fon of Lagus, who* accompanied Alexander on this 
occanony declared, that 

trodden on nothing but dead carcaffes. As for Darius, he 
remained in his chariot for fome time ; but his fears fuggefr> Darius e- 
ing to. him,, that this method was not furficiently expeditious, 
he alighted, and relinquishing his royal' mantle, mounted 
©n horfe-back, and fled with the utmofr. precipitation, hardly 
flopping for. refreshment,, until, he had got beyond the Eu- 
phrates.. . 



fcapes. 



Of the Perfians there fell, according to Arrian, ninety thou.- The Perfian 

r 11 r camp, and 

sand foot and ten thoufand horfe.. Of the Greeks,, if Dio- Darius's fa- 



dorus 



mily, taken.. 



• 
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Book I. dorus may be depended on, only four hundred and fifty, 
SecV i . The Periian camp was taken ; in which were found the mo- 
ther and wife of Darius, with his fon and two daughters. 

i 

The greater part of the baggage and treafure of the. enemy 
had been left at Damafcus. The plunder, however, was 
very confiderable, every part of the camp affording proofs of 
Magnificence Afiatic luxury and opulence. The tent of Darius, elpecially, 
tent. S the Macedonians beheld with amazement. Its lpacious apart 

ments were laid out in the moft elegant manner, adorned 
with coftly furniture, and on every fide were placed vafes of 
gold, from whence the richeft odours iflued ; fumptuous 
preparations alfo for bathing , and for the royal , banquet, 
awaited Darius's return from the battle ; and the officers of 

* 

the houfehold, fplendidly attired, attended in their refpe&ive 

t • 

ftatitins, • 

f 

■ 
I 

Alexander^ ^ was thought proper to referve this piece of magnifi 

opinion of it. cenc ^ f or Alexander himfelf . He viewed it with much in 



difference, and having fmelled the rich efiences, turning to 
his followers, " This then," faid he,/' it was to be a king 46 !" 
Out of all the precious things he felected only a cafket, or 
namented with jewels and of curious workmanfhip, in which 
Darius was wont to keep perfumes. " I ufe no perfumes," 
faid he, " but I will apply it to a nobler purpofe and 
accordingly ufea it as a cafe for Homer's Iliad, a. copy of 



which, corre&ed by Ariftotle and Calliflhenes, he always 



16 Dacier and others underfland Alexander's words, as if fpoken in admiration of 
what he faw. Dr. Langhorne «:onfIders them as the words of indignation. And this 
idea, which feems the moft natural, and gives to the pafiage a peculiar beauty, is 

accordingly the one here adopted* See Langhorne's Plutarch. 

■ 

carried 
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carried about with him. Hence is this copy of Homer, Book I. 

■ m 

which: appears to have been in high eftimation among the Se£t . i . 
ancients, known; by the name of the copy of the cajket * 7 .. 



Historical writers make the moft honourable mention His noble 



of the temperate manner in which Alexander enjoyed his 
victory. To Darius's family he behaved with lingular mag- 
nanimity. He took care, that their perfons, and whatever be- 
longed to them, fhould be faved and fecured from infult. The 
night fucceeding the battle, hearing of .their diftrefs upon the 

P 

fuppofed death of Darius, whofe mantle one of the eunuchs 
had ieen in the hands of a foldier, he immediately fent Leon- 
natus to allure thenv that Darius was living, and that 



themfelves, though now captives* fhould enjoy the fame 



coaduft. 



royal ftate to which they had been accuftomed in their 
higheft fplendor. The enfuing day he viiited them in per- 
fon, his friend Hephaeftion only accompanying him. As 



they entered, Syfigambis> the mother of Darius, fell at He- 
phaeftion' s feet, fuppofing him to be the king y but one of 
the attendants having informed her of the miftake,, fhe in- 
great confulion, turning to Alexander began to excufe her-* 
felf. " You are not greatly miftaken, madam;" replied he,, 
raifing her up, with great affection, " for he alfo. is Alex- 



n ----- »» 



ander 



From that day, to avoid every injurious fufpieion, he His generous 



demeanorto 



laid it down as a law, never to vifit the wife of Darius the family of 
more y who, it is faid, was the moil beautiful woman of her Danus » 
time. So that, as Plutarch obierves, fhe and the reft of the 



/ 



* 7 *« h tow mfaxos* Strab; L, xiiL Plutarch in Alexand. 



10 



princenes 



3 2 



HI ST CRY 



O F 



G R E E C E 




Book I. princeffes " lived, though in an enemy's camp, as if they 
Se6t. i. << had been in fome holy temple, unfeen and unapproached, 

:<t in the mofl facred privacy." Syfigambis particularly, was 
treated by him with a refped and attention not lefs than^ me 
could have expected from Darius himfelf. He permitted her 
to order the funeral honours that mould be paid to thofe of 
the royal family who had fallen in the action ; /and often 
afterwards .granted favours v at her requeft, even forgiving, 
upon her interceffion, fome Perlian lords, who had deferv- 
edly incurred his difpleafure. 



Damafcus 

iurrenders. 



The victory of IlTus was followed by the furrender of 
Damafcus 18 the governor, without waiting to be attacked, 

■ 

having delivered up to Parmenio the city, and the treafures 
it contained, to a vaft amount ; together with thirty thoufand 
prifoners, among whom were the wives and daughters of the 
Grecian em- fr r; ft nobles of Perfiaj and, what is worthy, of notice, embaffa- 

found there, dors, deputed from Thebes, Athens, and Sparta, to Darius, who 

had taken up their refidence here, as in a place of fecurity. 



Alexander's 
treatment of 
them. 



Alexander commanded the embalfadors to be imme~ 

• i * 

diately fent to him. Two of them, Thebans, he treated 
with remarkable lenity. " He wondered not," he faid, 



that 



they mould be found among the enemies 



of 



■ 

" Greece, deprived, as they had been, of their native home, 
" and driven to feek for refuge in a foreign land." From 
this and other inftances it is evident, that Alexander re- 

I 

* 

pented of his feverity to the Theban people, and fought to 
remove the unfavourable impreffions which that rigorous 



* 8 Arrian, L. ii, c. 15, 



procedure 
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had left on the minds of moft of the Greeks. Book I 
Another of the embaffadors was Iphicrates of Athens, fon to Seel. I . 
the illuftrious general of the name. He forgave him alfo. 




<< 



He had known," he faid, " and honoured his father. 



The 



■ 

refpecl:, befides, that he had for Athens, would not permithim 
* e to fhew refentment to her citizen, though employed in fo 
improper a bufinefs." But the fourth, Euthycles, the 
Spartan, he ordered immediately into confinement. : " The 



" Spartans were his profefled enemies, and deferved no favour 
at his hands." In a little time, however, he releafed 
him 19 . The truth is, Alexander was fenlible, that he was 
far from enjoying the affections of the feveral States, of Greece; 
and was cautious of exafperating them. He well knew, 
that it muff be a matter of much difficulty to make that re- 
publican fpirit, with which they were animated, fubmit to 
the chains to which he had deftined them. And fhould he 
declare his purpc-fe at once, and avow himfelf for their lord 
and matter, it might be the means of forcing them to unite 
in defence of their common liberties, and of provoking an 

with which he was not yet in a condition 
to contend. We mail fee him affume a very different deport- 
ment after the final deffru&ion of Darius. 




reduces the 



* 

Alexander had now the prize of empire before him, Alexander 
and refolved to employ his Aitmoft vigour in pufhing on the 
purfuit. 



6 a 



maritime na 



He proceeded firrr. to reduce the maritime nations rj° ns & ° c f Sy ~ 



of Syria, Phoenicia, and* the iflands adjacent. This was an 
object to him of confiderable moment. They were powerful 
at feaj he wanted a navy to fecure and to extend his con- 



* 9 Arrian 3 loc. ext. 

F 



quells ; 
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Book I. quefts y and by reducing them into fubjedtion, he cut off fron& 
Se&. i. Darius many important refoure.es, he derived from them.. 

The fuocefs correfponded: to. his expectations.! Byblus* Ma-, 
rathus, the prince o£ Aradus on the Phoenician coaft;. and, of 
more moment ftill>. the people of Sidon,, revolted, to him... 
The Sidonians particularly hated the Perlian yoke ; they had: 

fuffered much, oppremon in the days of O.chus;, and, hailed* 
Alexander, as. their deliverer... 



The TyrianS' alfo made a fliew, * 0 of fubmittihg, and" pre* 
ygfufetoad- fe n ted ; him. with a. golden > crown.. But. he found they 



The Tynans^ 



V 



Bait Alexan 



meant; * ** to 





in their 



had; little 



fituation, and. navalrftrength, they thought 

to fear*, and refufed- to, admit any Macedonians within, their; 
walls, whilft the fate of the Periian empire was - yet in* 
fufpence . . Alexander, . on the contrary, , was? determined, , that: 



the 



punity . . 




power, of A fta mould . not . defy him . with 



im-~ 



lyre 



Strength ofY To reduce Tyre was, , nevertlielefs, , a work. of difficulty.. 

It was^ feated on an ifland. at, the : diftance of. four furlongs , 
from the Phoenician , fhore 5: it . was furrounded. with walls,, 
remarkable for. their, height, and. folidity 3; and, the. fea, where . 
it waflied.the foot of thefe walls, was of. the depth of. three - 

fathoms... The Tyrians befi.des, were ftrong in men.,, hardy,;. 



experienced,^, well-appointed they were the . boldeft mari 



i 

s° The King of .Tyre, Azelmicm, was at this very time on- board' the Perfiait. 

* ¥ 

Beet with Autophradates, . one of Darius's admirals. Arrian* L. ii. c. 15.. 

31 Arrian, L. ii, c. 17 &..feq. Piutarch in Alex." Quint. Cur. L. Jv. c. 2*, 
Diod. Sic. L. xvii. c. 4* 
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t 

ners then known, and poflefled immenfe wealth from the Book I 
ex ten live commerce they had long enjoyed from their nu- 
merous fleets, they had the means both of annoying at plea- 
fure the enemies that mould attack them, and of receiving 
conftant fupplies of whatever Was neceflary for their defence : 
And they had a right to expedt powerful fuecouf s from their 

* 

feveral colonies. 



Alexander was not to he intimidated 



He began by SIege ^ 



running a mole from the continent to Tyre, in order to have T y pe 
firm ground on which to raife machines and carry on his 
works. Laborious as the undertaking was, the foldiers, 
Infpired by the prefence* and example of their Sovereign, 
thought no fatigue too fevere ; earth, timber, and every ne- 
ceflary material, were collected in abundance 5 and the mole 
foon appeared^ above the furface of the fea. Whilft the Ma- 

p 

cedonians wrought near the more, they met With no 



obftruction ; but as they approached towards Tyre, they 
found themfelves fo much expofed to attacks from the enemy, 
and fo marply galled 




the ftones and miffile weapons, 
which their engines difcharged againft them, that Alexander 
was obliged to raife wooden towers to protect, his work, and 
to cover the workmen. The Tyrians, on their part, loft no 
time. They prepared a fhip filled with combuftible ftores, 
and towing her to the place where the towers were reared, 
fet them on fire with the other machines which the Mace- 
donians had conftructed, whilft armed men from the city 
in fmall boats, attacked the mole on every fide, and laid it in 



mm s* 



F 



2 
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Book I. Baffled in. this attempt, Alexander found it necefTaryta 

Se£t.,i. a Xter his plan. He determined to give his mole more 




Alexander breadth,, that, by: having it in his power to raife a greater num 



maritime ber of towers on it, he 1 might provide the. more effectually 
powers to his f ov [ ts defence.. Obferving^. that without a fumcient naval 



J ♦ 

force, it mufL beimpoffible to keep the Tynan fleet in awe, 
he fummoned the feveral maritime powers whichl had. lately/ 
fubmitted, to furnifh him with mips. They obeyed.. 
Even Cyprus. joined him..r That ifland had hitherto followed- 
the fortunes of Darius ^ but, . deterred by the fuceefs. of the, 
Macedonian arms, declared now for Alexander. The TyrW 
ans,. who had been preparing for; a; naval engagement, were 
aftonifhed to behold the fea covered with theveifek of the ; 
enemy, and. retired within their ports,. 



Obftinatede- ~. The Macedonians, thus: reinforced^ completed their mole^. 



Tyre. ° f an ^ ur g e d oni tne . ^ e g e - w ^ & r ^ at activity. But the mors : 

vigour they exhibited, the more fpirited was the 1 defence 

which the Tyrians made, as if refolved to preferve their li- 
berties or perifh* A continual /difcharge. of: deftrudtive and- 
deadly weapons poured . from: every, part of. their walls upo» 
thefhips or men that dared to. approach them*, And. what T 

■ 

ever inftruments of offence the enemy invented, the Tyrians^ 
ftraitway contrived others to difappx)int them effe6t. The; 
Greeks had - conftrudted^ towers.' of. wood, equal, in heighth to: 
the battlements of the city*, which they, moved clofe.to the 



walls, fo as. to fight the befieged hand to. hand, and fome-, 
times,, by throwing fpontoons acrofs, pafled on. to the very* 
battlements.. The Tyrians prepared hooks and grappling, 

i 

irons, with which , they caught hold, of the foldiers that ap- 
peared. 
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peared on thefe towers, and dragged them off'. Thole, who Book T 
attempted fcaling-ladders, had poured on them veffels of Sect, 
fcalding fand, which penetrated to the bone. Againft 
whatever place the battering engines . were directed, green 
hides or coverlets of wool were inftantly fpread, to render in- 

* 

effectual the blow.. And if in. any part of the walls an 
opening was made, a number of combatants immediately 
mfhed forward to guard the breach^- . ' 



The liege had^ now continued feven months. And it is The aids of 
likely the Macedonians began to be tired out ; if we may employed to 
judge from the extraordinary artifices, which it appears JJJjJJ*^ 
were made ufe of to raife their drooping fpirits.. One while* nians. 

f 

an account had been received,, that Apollo was about to leave- 
Tyre, and that the Tyrians had fattened him to his pedeftal 
with golden* chains, to. prevent - his elopement. At another, . 
it was - faidi that Hercules had appeared to Alexander; and 
invited him to . pafs into Tyre. And . again, the King 
dreamed, that a Satyr 5 * was playing befoi?e him y :andi as he 
endeavoured to lay - hold of him, eluded , his gralp ; but that 
at laft, won by his felicitations* he furrendered to him. 
The Augurs,, in-. whom the Macedonian army -had been taught 

m 

to place, implicit faith, . and who were, . therefore, Alexan-r 
tier' s i general i refource in -his difficulties,., affirmed, . that thefe . 



can 



forbear fouling at the paltry* equivoque, with which we are 
told the Augurs fatisfied their employers on this occafion. The Greek word £a- 
rvgo$, a Satyr, may be divided into two fyllables, Si Tups, Tyre is thine. " 'Tis the 
*? very interpretation of the King's dream pronounced the Augurs* " The ap- 
** pearing of the .Satyr fays, that the gods have delivered Tyre into thy hands." Plu- 

_ * 

relates this folution as a. notable piece of ingenuity. Probably, t 

\ 



dream and 



them.* 



fekes* . 



were 
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Book I. were all notices from. Heaven, that Tyre was on the point 



Seel, i. 




A general 
affault. 



ft 



of falling into his hands. 



* V 



•V 



I t was thought advifeable to take advantage of the^ con- 
ifidence which thefe alfurances produced in the minds of the 
foldiery. JLarge breaches had been made in the walls. And 
it was natural to fuppofe, that the long fatigue, and many 
iharp engagements, which the Tyrians had fuftained, muft 
have diminimed their numbers confiderably. Alexander ac- 

* 

xordingly determined to make another effort, and gave orders 
for a general affault by fea and land; the Macedonians to 



■ 

penetrate the breaches, and the fleet at the fame time to at- 
tempt the different ports, of which Tyre had two, the one 
opening towards Egypt, the other towards Sidon. 



Tyre taken 



•Cruel treat- 
ment of the 
Tyrians. 



It is difficult to fay which deferves moll: the warrior's 
praife, the fkill exhibited in planning the feveral attacks, or 
the v 




irit with which they were executed ; and the Ty 
notwithflanding a refinance to which they feem to 
been animated by deipair, were at laft ove 



have 



powered on every 



fide 



The gallant defence of the befieged had exafperated 
Alexander. He gave orders, that all who were found in 
arms, mould be put to the fword, and the reft of the inha- 

, luviv excepted who had taken 

« 

refuge 



bitants fold for Hayes 3 4 



thofe 



33 Oltmp. cxii. i, before Christ 332* . 

3+ There was the Old Tyre and the New. The Old Tyre, known by the name 
of Pala&yrus, was fituate on the continent ^. Phoenicia* and by means of its extent 
five, trade, rofe to fuch power, that it held out a fiege of five years Sfathft Salmi- 

■ 

nefer, king of Aflyria, who was at laft obliged to raiife it. It was again befieged 

by Nebuchadnezzar, who took it, after a iiege of thirteen years, and overthrew it* 

. Upon 



* 
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1 

refuge in; the temple of Hercules, the patron god of Tyre - y Book I* 
in gratitude^ doubtlefs, for* the vifion ; with which he wiflied Seg. 1- 
to have it believed the god had honoured him. The Sido- 
nians, : however,, in companion to their kindred city (for . 
Tyre was originally a Sidonian colonyy and is therefore call- 
ed by the prophet the daughter of Sidon 5 5 ) fecreted a number. 



9 

of the inhabitants, to the amount, of fifteen thoufand. and 

t * 

m 

carriedthem off in their fli ips.. By thefe, Tyre was afterwards 
raifed from her ruins * 6 . Some hiftorians have' recorded, 



that Alexanders cruelty went beyond what we have related 



and that he crucified two. thoufand of this unhappy people.- 

* 

If fo, Ariilobulus and Ptolemy, from. whofe memoirs Arrian: 
compiled' his- Ipiftory^.ehofe to pafs this adion over in.filence^ 
for there is no mention of it in Arrian.. Probably they 
were afhamed . of fuch . horrid barbarity 3 7 . . 



* 

Darius- found,, that Alexander was becoming every day Bariusap- 
more formidable, and fought to engage him to. an accommo- Lder.° A 



Upon which i thcTyrians built them, a new city, that which we now treat of, on" 
anifland oppofiteto old Tyre. 

* * # 

Commentators are not agreed, . whether the prophefies of Ifaiah xxiii.and of^ 
Ezekielxxvi. and xxvii. relate- to the calamities they fuffered from Salmanefer and 
Nebuchadnezzar, or.to thofe which Alexander brought on them. Grotius fupports 
the former. opinion. Prideaux the latter, Bifhop Newton (D iifer tat* xi.) think* 
that thefe prophefies relate both to the.oneand to the other; . 

■ 

35 Ifaiah, xxiii. 12.- v 

364 Tyre foon recovered ; for in about nineteen years after, it was able to with- 
(land the fleets and armies of . Antigonus, and to fuftain a liege of fifteen months , 
before it wjis taken.- It owed this wonderful encreafe of ftrength to its commerce* . 
And chiefly to its purple tr^de ; the .purple L.„„ i 

great abundance. — See Strabo. Cafaub. L» vit p« 521;. . 



3?-See,Quint^ Cur* L. iv* c» 4. 



dation. 



'HIS TO 
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GREECE 



Book "I. dation. He had applied to him foon after the battle of- LfTus$ 
Sedt. i . .but the manner was fuch, that Alexander thought- himfelf 

-rather ^infulted by it. ; He fummoned him, <c to behave to 
ithe PrinceiTes he held captive, as it became a King to Behave 




•to a King, and 'to deliver them up immediately to Darius. 
rHe reproached him with *'* having undertaken the prefen t 
war, unprovoked by arty wrongs ; whereas Darius had armed 

i \ ' * k 

in defence of his hereditary realms; — adding, that" he 

\ 

,neverthelefs offered Alexander his frieridfliip, arid was ready 

k * 

.to accept of his, whenever it was properly tendered. 



1 * 



'Alexander's 
.^anfvver. 



Darius ap- 
plies again, 



Alexander replied, by " cnnumeratirig all the griev- 
ances, real dt imputed, which Greece had at any period of 
time fuffered from the Perfiari Kings, demanding reparation 
at the hands of Darius for them all .that, if he had any 
boon to afk of Alexander, he mould come in perfon, and 

- • 

folicit it ;— that, if he entertained any doubt, there mould be 
given fufficient hoftages for his . fecurity ; and his wife and 
children mould no longer be withheld from him; ,: 



he 



concluded with 



<< 



requiring 



that, mould he henceforth 




•write to him, to remember he was writing, not to 
his equal, but to the lord of Afia and of Darius; that, 
he was unwilling to admit the claim, Alexander was ready to 

i * * * * 1 

fupport it by force of arms." , 



1 * 



Darius now ufed an humbler ftyle *«. He offered him 



<\ his daughter in marriage $ a ranfom of ten thoufand talents 
for the reft of the Brinceffes ; and the cemon of all the pro- 
vinces of Afia, ironi 'the Hellefpont to the Euphrates." 



•< \ % 



• * 



*■ Arrian, L. u. c. 25* 



• » 



- 1 



,1 '« 



Parmenio 
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Parmenio, we are told, advifed Alexander to accept of Book I. 
thefe terms : " J would," added he, " were I Alexan- § e &- *• 



* * 



cefs. 



x "\ der 1 — "And fo would I," replied Alexander, " were I 
" Parmenio." . Alexander anfwered Darius, '*? That he ftood without fuc 
not in want o£ any treafures Darius had to give; that the 
provinces which he propofed to cede, were no longer his to 
offer 1 that nothing lefs could now be accepted of, than the 
ceffion of the whole empire. With refpect to marrying 

1 

ihis daughter, Alexander, regardlefs of the confent of 
Darius, would confult only his. own inclination; and that 
the laft refource of the Perfian King was, to furrender himfelf 

* 

to Alexander, and make trial of his' clemency." 



4 

From Tyre » Alexander directed his march towards Je- Alexander, 
rufalem. The Jews had offended him. Under pretence of J^rds 
fealty to Darius, they had excufed themfelves from furnifh- J* 1 *™* with 
ing him with provifions during the late fiege, and at the fame -pofes j 
time had fent fupplies to the Tyrians. When they heard, is pacified at 
that Alexander was approaching, Jaddua, the high-priert, .[J® hfgh-°^ 
inftru&ed by an heavenly virion, arrayed himfelf in the facer- P rieft « 
dotal veftments ; and, together with the other prierts in 

■ 

their facred habits, and the reft of the people clothed' in 
white, went forth to meet Alexander. The Macedonians 
beheld them, in earner! expectation of what would follow 



29 Jofephus, in whofe writings the account of the high-prieft Jaddua is found, 
fuppofes, that Alexander did not fet put for Jerufalem till af^er the taking 
of Gaza } but Eufebius, in his Chropicon, fays, he went thither from Tyre* 
Archbifhop Ufsher (confult UfTerii Anna!, p. 301.) is of the fame opinion. And 
this is entirely confonant with what Arrian exprefsly fays, that, before he fet out 
for Gaza, on his way .to Egypt, he had brought into fubjeftion all Paleiline ; h 

y.u?<QV(J!,ivn<; JZvgic&s 'HgocrKBxwgyKQTri >i$r„ Arrian, L. ii# 

C.2C' 
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Book I, they knew the King to be violent in his refentments ; and ima- 
Sect. i. gined this humiliation would avail little. When, all at once 

Alexander ftepping forth, proftrated himfelf before Jaddua 



hy, 



Farmenib, amazed, would have Hopped him 
faid he, " mail you, whom all hold in venera 
yourielf before a man !" 



Not before 



man 



What !" 
proltrate 
* replied 




IS'* 



the King, " but before the God whofe minifter 
* * When at Dium in Macedonia, the iame venerable perfon- 

t f m 

<e age whom I now fee, appeared to me, and commanded 
*• me to pafs into Afia, promifing,' that the God whom he 
'** ferved mould be my conductor < 



Shew3 favour Embracing then the high-prieft,, he held on his way 
tot? e Jews % towards Jerufalem, where he fpent fome days, fhewing him 

felf exceedingly gracious to the Jewifh nation, and granting 
them a confirmation of their ieveral privileges ; particularly^ 
of their exemption from all tribute on every feventh year 
or year of the Sabbath, on which, according to their law 
' they were neither- to £ow nor reap.. 



phefies of 

Daniel. 



pro- 



Josephus +*, from whom we have taken this 



tell 



us,, that the Macedo 



faw at Jerufalem the proph 



of Daniel +* in which was foretold 



the overthrow of 



the Perfian empire 




Prince of Greece 



which the 



high-priejft took care to explain to him 



T'h 



See the authenticity of this whole account fully vindicated, in Bifliop Newton's 
DifTertations on the Prophecies. Diflert. xv. 

41 Confult Jofephr Anti* L. ii. c.,8. Sett* v. p. 504. Edit, Hudf.. 
4 * Dan. viii. 7. 20, 21. 

43 It may feem ftrange to fome, that Alexander, after having had fucK convincing 
prooi of the power of the True God, lhauld have continued an idolater, and'efpe- 

ciaily 
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The Samaritans, whofe jealoufy and hatred of the Jewifh Book I 
people are well known, and who had diftinguifhed them- Sedh */ 



felves in the fervice of Alexander, applied for the fame . His treatment 
favours as the Jews had received; but he declined x i ta ns. 
liflening to the requefl, excunng himfelf for want of leifure, 
on account of Egyptian affairs, which occupied his at- 
tention. 



On the road to Egypt, at the entrance of the defart . Takes Gaz* 
that divides it from Phoenicia, ftood Gaza, a city ftrong y Lcnsw 
and well garrifoned, of which Eatis was governor. The 
cowardice or infidelity of other Perfian governors were no 
examples to him. • He defended the city againft the whole 
Macedonian army for the fpaee of two months and when at 
laft it was- taken by florin, he and his men continued fight- 
ing to the laffc gafp of life, not a man furviving Alex- 
ander, 



chXly have purfaed his vifionary plan of having himfelf acknowledged for the foil 

of Hammon. But, in the firft place, the incompatibility of the worjbip of the True 

4 

God with that of the gods of the nations, was a do&rine which few of the Pagans 
could be brought to apprehend rightly, and from which even the better-informed 
nations of Urael and Judah were but coo apt to depart, debafing often the 
worlhip of the Almighty with the mixture of heathenifh rites. And, in the fecond 
place, Alexander's real motive for claiming divine honours, was not any idolatrous 
principle (for it was an impious violation of the very religion, of his own country) 
but merely the luft of conqueft, which in him was fo ftrong, as to abforb all other 
confiderations. It was not poffible he Ihould ever have brought himfelf to believe 
ixncerely, that he was a god. But it is very poffible the might wiftx, that others. 
Ihould believe hijn one ; becaufe fuch a. belief was an ufeful inftrument for the eiU- 
bliihing of that empire which he had in view* 

44 Quintus Curtius (iv. 6.) in exprefe contradidion to Arrian, tells us, that Batis 

4 + 

(Betis, he calls him) was yet alive when taken, though grievou fly wounded ; and 
that Alexander, after loading him with reproaches for the gallant defence he had 
made, fattened him to his chariot by cords paired through his feet, and, in imi- 



G z 



tatioiv 
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4 ^ 

ander, however,, provoked, partly by this oblHnate defence,* 
and partly by fome, flight wound he had. received in the 
courfe of the fiege, : wreaked his vengeance on the: women 
and children, all of whom he. condemned to flavery.. 



% 

Egypt was foon reduced! Even Before Alexander's arrival, * 
the Perlians were held in abhorrence there, on. account; 
of their, late oppremons and profane treatment of the Egyp- 
tian gods, in the reign of Ochus : . Alexander: cultivated 

■ 

thefe favourable difpofitions j he Shewed particular, attention.: 
to the profperity. of the country and.. laid, the foundation . of : 
a great city, . to be called after , his own name ; the lituation i 
of which,, he faid, had been pointed out to him by Homer **, , 
and which proved, the principal fource oL that immenfe opu- 



tktion of 'what Achillas is faid to h&ve done -to the dead body of Hedtbr,, dragged ; 
'him, .while life yet remained, r round the .walls of Gaza. . Probably, this is fabu- 
lous. 



He had/profaned Vtheirioft 



* 

flain.their,god.Apis.: See Bilhop.Lowth on.Ifaiah xix. i. . 

9 

46 According to Plutarch, a perfon age of venerable afpeft appeared to him (fo at: 
teaft reported the voice of. .Flattery) and. repeated, the . following lines i{OdyflViv*) j 



High o'er a gulphy fea, the Pharian ifle 

Fronts, the deep roar of difembogiiingNile.— Pope;^ 



The difficulty is-, in the lines that follow, Homer places the Pharos at the diffahce 

■ 

of a day's fail from a the continent; and, on the contrary, it is generally allowed 
that the Pharos is bnly feven ftadia, fcarcely a mile, diftant: from Alexandria* ; To 
reconcile the matter, r'ftfiv Pope would fuppofe> that the Poet meant to specify the 

afian. mouth of the Nile, -Jrorir Which the Pharos ftands a day's fail. . 



lence> 
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I. 



1 * 




H 



achievement: was of a different , kindi. In the Temple of 



an 



depths of Lybia was fituated the oracular temple of Jupiter 
/Hammon . . What was the- origin of this fuperftition, . is 
enquiry foreign to the prefent purpofe. . It is. fufficient to 

# 

^notice,, that the antiquity of the eftablifhment, . which feems 
to have had. its beginning in very remote and ignorant ag 
together with the fituation of the place, ., where . the priefts 
were fecured from observation and controul,, and where every 
eircumjftance , promoted the ; amazemen t . and .reverence of thofe 
votaries who reforted thither to wormip, naturally contributed 
to the propagating of the many ftrange fictions concerning 
it which chiftory? has recorded, . 



Jupiter Ham 



mon. 



A 



■ 

formed the plan' of rendering thefe fidl 



fubfervient to h 



views 



The 



way 



to the 



Alexander 
refolves to 
vifit it ; 



through a vaft ; defart, , inhpfpitable and pathlefs where the for what pur 




;nfe heat ; of the climate was rendered tenfold more \ 

■ . * • - - - 

burning fahds, ; the ; only footing the : traveller . had 



pafe. 



and 



where none but: perfo 



well 



quainted . with the . dreary 



wild, could .find out the line by which they were to march 



From the, entrance of the. defart to the 




pie, 

this 



:. was 
defart 



two hundred.' and; thirty/ miles..; 
Alexander undertook to march his army.-. The very . attempt 
had. iiii it. fomewhat; of i prodigy. . To give it more ilrongly The artifice 



this appearance, : he .. with great art 



concealed from his employed 



men 



9 



that . he had 




any guides to conduct, him 



47 Arrian, L. ,iii, c. 3, 4. .. Quint. Cur., L. iv. c.j, s 
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Book L in order to difpofe them the better to. believe that, his in 

ftru6lions came from heaven, and that the gods them 



Sed:. i . 



felves appointed fupernatural guides j fe two dragons," 
•according to Ptolemy, 1' two ravens," according to Arifto- 



bulus 48 ; the difference between whofe accounts may be 
conndered as a proof, that Alexander kept the matter even 
from thofe in whom he confided moil on other occafions. 

1 

Probably his trufty Augurs were the only perfons in the 
igcret. - 



the oracle. 



in coirfultlng IBeto^e he reached the temple, he had in like manner pre- 
pared 'every thing for his reception. The priefts had received 
their lelfons and the oracle pronounced what Alexander 
wifhed it fhould. Moft hiftorians ^ agree, that the mini- 
fter of Hammon faluted him as the fon of the god 5 that when 
he enquired, whether any of the murderers of his father 
had efcaped, the oracle replied, that his father was not mor- 
taJ, but that the death of Philip was fully avenged. Upon 
his enquiring again, whether he was deftined to conquer 
the world, the anfwer was, that Jupiter granted him that 



glory. 



Arrian omits thefe particular refponfes, and tells us 



in general, that Alexander declared, " the god had left him 



nothing more to defire 



SO a 



Ptolemy and Ariftobulus were 



perhaps unwilling to difgrace themfelves, by recording what 
they knew to be impious forgeries. It certainly appears, 
that from this period, Alexander began to difcover to what 
a chimerical height his ambitious thoughts were foaring. 



A 



* 1 



* 9 Plutarch in Alexand. Diod. Sic. L # xvii. Quint 



ubi fup 



5° 'Akovo-ch; o?x uvno *ergo$ Sv^oH %v > uq IteyiU Arrian, L, UU C. 4. 

9 



With 
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With the Greeks, however, for fome time at leaft, he ufed Book I 
more caution, not daring to expofe his favourite claim to Sect:. 1 ; 
divine honours to the feverity of their ridicule. 



Whilst Alexander was thus employed, Statira, wife to Statira dies. 
Darius, died." .. His "demeanor towards her had been always 
noble, r He paid .her '.memory every honour, in his power; 
exprelTed the deepeft concern at her death, and commanded, 
that her obfequies fhould be folemnized with- as much mag- 
nificence as they could have been, had fhe died in full pof- 
feffion of royal fplendor. 



Ti Reus ?r , one of Statira' s eunuchs, upon her death The tidings 
made his efcape from the camp, and brought Darius the toDariuf. ht 
account. The King, who loved her tenderly, broke out 
into the mofl paflionate lamentations, bewailing her 
lofs, that fhe fhould have ended her days in fuch an 
abjeel ftate oppreffed with the miferies of captivity* 
and that after death fhe was likely to be deprived of thofe: 
honours, which fhould have graced her oblequies.. " La- : 
** ment not for thefe things, O King I" faid. the eunuch ; "for 
" neither did Statira, while fhe lived, nor do any of the royal 
" captives, feel the leaft diminution of their former fortune, 



" except it be the having loft the. light of thy countenance, 

■ 

" which the great Oromafdes will again caufe to fhine upon. 
" them : and, far from being deprived of her due obfequies, 
" Statira was honoured with the tears of her very enemies j 
" for, terrible as Alexander is in battle, he is equally mild. 



ufmg his vidories 



** Plut. in Alexand.. Quint. Cur„ L..iv. c. iq. Aman„L» iv. c. 20. 



The 



- t \ 



His fufpi- .eunuch afide/'«*;4f :&W4W,Qfeaj)fl moM&Mo : £he Mace^ 

donians, as the fortune of Perliahasj tell me, as thou re- 



gion?; 



* t • '. 



©moved 



i * 



vereil :fhe : light 






hand" of thy 




0 m ^ 

<c to lament ? and, amic!ffe v air ; our Galanlities; : not ' 6m 




prace 





f * -a; wore c 




, if we ^ had Met r J 
"^ For y wliat but the tendereft ':eng~a 

young Prince thus to honour the wife of his ; enemy 4 





Tircus, humbling bis face to the earth, entreated Da- 

fo unworthy of : himfelf, fo 

■ 

to the memory 



rius -not 



harbour a 




injurious to Alexander, and fo 




of 



excellent Qu 



to deprive himfelf of that re 



fleclion, which mull adminifter -the higher! confolation to 
him, that Alexander;, whofe fuperiority in arms he had felt, 

him with the 




* m 

was fuperior alfo to human nature ; 

• ■ 

moft folemn .oaths, that Alexander was even more to be 
admired for the propriety of his behaviour -to the cap- 
again ft 



tive 



P air iu su 





for the valour he 




Darius's a'd- 
.miration of 

.Alexander, 



Darius, lifting up his eyes to heaven, is faid to have 

thus exprefled himfelf : " Ye gods, the guardians of our 



births, and who watch 



over the fortunes of : kingdoms, 
grant me to re-ellablifh the State of Perfia, and to leave 



r 



6< 



itvprofpejrous as I found it, that, bleffed with victory, 
may have" it in my power to return to- Alexander the 
kindnefTes which my dearefl pledges have experienced from 
him. But if the fated ierm of this Empire is now come, and 

" the 
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the glory of the Perfians . muft have an end, may none but Bocfc L 
Alexander fit on the throne of Cyrus !" 



Sea. 



i. 



'i 



When we meet with thefe fentiments, we can fcarcely 
forbear wifhing, that the prince capable of having uttered 

* 

them, had never known the baneful influence of abfolute 
power. • 



.Some hiflorians, tell us, that upon this event the Perfian 
King fent a third embafTy to Alexander, with much larger 
offers than before. But neither Arrian nor Plutarch make 
mention of that particular. 



Darius, who faw no other decifion than that of arms Darius pres 



was to 



be expected, and frill pofTemng the fond notion, for battle 1 . 11 




that the flrength of an army confifted in its numbers, fent 
to levy forces through all his provinces. There affembled, 

■ 

accordingly, a prodigious multitude ; a million of foot, fays 
Arrian, and forty thoufand horfe, with fome elephants, an 
two hundred armed chariots. And as the fucceffor of Cy- 
rus had been encouraged to believe, that the defeat at Iffus 
was altogether owing to his having been fhut up within 
narrow defiles, where he could not avail himfelf of his fupe- 

4 J 

riority, he now chofe for his ground a plain of great extent, 
near the village' of Gaugamela s% in Aturia, a province of 
AfTyria-j having given directions, that every hillock fliould 

■ 

be levelled, for his army and chariots to have room to act 
without interruption. 

s * The name fignifies the honfe or body of the camel \ fo called, hecaufe Darius 
Hyftafpis appointed this diftritt for the maintenance of the camel, to which he owed 
his prefervation in his flight out of Scythia. Strab, xvi. Plut. in Alex. 



H 



Alexander 



* 4 



V 




ro HISTORY' OF GREECE: 

Book I . Alexander was on his march through the Upper Alia *%, 

$ e &« *• and had pafTed the Tigris in fearch of Darius, when advice 
Formidable W as brought him, that the: Periians. were near.. At fight o£ 
ofthePerfiM them, the Greeks,, ace.uftomed. as they had been, to 
arm y" with numerous armies,, were in. fome degree aftonijfhed. As, 

far as the eye could reach, nothing was to be feen but arms,, 
military enfigns, chariots, and all the parade of war.. And 
from every part of the plain below, ; arofe a. deep murmur,, 
hoarfe as the furges of a tempeituous fea.. Alexander had; 
advanced in order of battle.. He thought, it never.thelefs 
advifeable to encamp, and to poftpone the engagement till, 
the enfuing morning, that his men^ might- have an opportu- 




of viewing the enemy at. leifure,. and of recovering; 
Trom the impremon which, it appeared, the. fight had at: 
fir ft made on them The remainder of the day, befides per-: 

I 

forming '« the proper facrifices **y he, employed, with, Par-- 



33 Arrian. L. iii. c. y & feq. Diod. Sit.. L. xyiL Plutarch, in Alexande 



Quint. Cur. L. iv. c, \% & feq* 



Maced 



der, attended by Ariftander the Augur only, went through certain private rites, andr 
performed a facrificc Qo'&cp to Apollo, as it ftajids in. the printed text but Amyot*,. 
as Xylander informs us, inllead of 4><u£tf, found in feveral manufcripts QqGu to fear*. 
If this is the true reading, ks there is reafon to believe it is, it fliews what Alexan-. 
der himfelf thought of the confternation of his ar.my, and what induced Parmenio 
^o.give the advice, which we find he afterwards gave. 

See Plut. Xvlandri in Alex. 



** It was perhaps on this occafion, that Alexander employed the artifice men^ 
tioned by Frontinus (L. i. c. u.) by means of fome medicated liquor, he infcribei^ 
the hand of the Amfpex with certain charadters, inverted, importing a promife of 
viftory, which being laid on the warm liver of the vi&im, left there a legible im- 

The miracle was immediately communicated to the army with great fuc- 
cfefs,— See alfo Polyacni Stratagem. L. iv. c. 3.. 




3 



memo 



4 
■ 



ft 
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menio in reconnoitring the fituation of the oppofite army, Book 
and in examining the ground on which the battle was to Seel:. 1. 

be fought. - 




4 



When he had retired to his tent, Parmenio came to him Parmenio's 



again, and counfelled him to take advantage of the night to 
attack the enemy. Parmenio himfelf was doubtful of the 

pit 

event, and thought the boldeft heart mufl be appalled at 
encountering fuch an hoft of foes in open day. " No, Par- 



advice. 



menio/' replied Alexander, " I will not Jieal a vi&ory." Alexander's 



anfvver : 



This fpirited anfwer, hiftorians obferve, though in appear 
ance that of a young man, was the remit of cool and judi- 
cious thought. The enemy, he reflected, might be appre- wifdomofiti 
henfive of fuch a defign, and therefore on their guard againft 
it ; many difafters might befall his own men in the dark 
they might miflake friends for foes $ they might lofe each other 
amidft fuch a confufed multitude, and be overpowered ; 

* 

the enemy could hot have before their eyes the bold onfet 
and dreadful execution of his troops -> and therefore the 
darknefs would be void of terror, which would otherwife 
operate on them with full force : the Macedonians, belides, 
were ignorant of the country ; and, if fuccefsful* could 
not purfue the enemy - 9 if unfuccefsful, they could not 
efcapew 



It appeared after wards s6 , that Alexander had conjectured 
rightly. The Pernans, apprehenfive of a furprize, had re- 
mained under arms until morning, which very circumftance 

♦ m 

was of confiderable detriment to them. Walled with fa- 



*° Arrian. L. iii. c. io, n 



4., 



H 2 tigue, 



5* -• 

* 

Book I. tigue, 
Seel:, i. <i 
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and 



fubdued 




peated alarms in the 



ey were 



lefs able 



day 



whereas the Macedon 



the bufinefs of the enfuine? 



whole refremm 



Alex 



der had paid particular 
' mind, and body. 



approached in full vigour 



Battle of 
Gauganiela, 



A minute detail of this battle * 7 belongs rather to the 



military fcience. It will be fufficient to mention th 
remarkable incidents. 



e more 



Darius's 
plan. 



Alexander's 



Darius's defign was, to inclofe the Greeks by his fupe- 
riority of numbers ; and by means of his armed chariots, to 
penetrate the Macedonian phalanx, in which Alexander's 
principal ftrength was fuppofed to confifL 



Alexander was aware , of this intention. 



l*A™*LT therefore 



He placed,. 



langements,. 



a number of llingers and bowmen in the front of 



his line, with orders, that as the chariots moved towards 
them, they mould, by frightening the horfes,. and plying 
them with jftones and darts, endeavour to drive them, back 
on the enemy ^ If this failed, they were to aim at 




the horfes, or to kill the drivers, in order 



get pofTem 



of the chariots but in cafe any of them frill, efcaped,, and 
reached, the phalanx, then, the Macedonians were to open to 
right and left, and permit them to pafs to the rear,, where there 
was a corps of referve appointed to take care of them- 



He hadalfo- difpofed a number of detached parties, whofe 
inftruction&were,, to ohferve the enemy's flying fcmadrons,, andi 
prevent their taking him in flank.. 



* 
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* 

If the Perfians fhould carry their point, and inclofe him, Book I. 
in that cafe the extreme ranks, flank and rear, were to face Se£t. 1. 

* mm 

about infiantly, to front the enemy on every fide. 



fuGCcfs. 



His orders were punctually executed. The chariots bore attendedwith 
down on the Macedonians, and they were foon rendered 
ufelefs. Repeated attempts were made to take him in flank 
without effect. Whilft Alexander, at the head of the right 
wing, after having broken the left wing of the enemy, 
though compofed of the Scythian horfe, by far the befl: 
corps Darius had, turned directly on the main body of the 
Perfian army; and drawing up his men in the form of a 



wedge * 8 , upon a fmall front, fupported by a great depth, 

* ■ 

opened to himfelf a way into the midfbof them, pufhing on 
to the center, with loud fhoutings and great llaughter y 
probably with a view of taking the King prifoner, who, 



according to the Perflan cuflom, had his ftation there, and 



was, as ufual, eaflly diltinguimed by his magnificent dre& 
and ftately chariot 



Darius had hitherto preferved y? fome appearance of FlightofDa* 
firmnefs $ but as foon as he faw this torrent of war ruming nus * 
towards him, his ftrength of mind forfook him, and he be- 
took himfelf to flight ; which, completed the defeat of his 
army in this part, every man following the King's example* 



58 *£l<7wt% tpGoTiov Arrian'Gronov. L. iii. c; xiv. p. 124V 

* 

59 According to Diodor us, Darius for fome time fhewed both conduft and va- 
lour ; but his charioteer having been flain, and a report prevailing, that the King 



imfelf 



obliged, 



am 
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Book I. Alexander immediately purfued, and had probably fpon 
Sedt. i. come up with Darius, if a courier from his Mowing had 
Alexander not brought him back to .the field of battle. This wing, 

f s U recaiied U by °f which Parmenio .had the command, -had been forely 
Parmenio. prefled by the enemy, and was giving way. Alexander flew to 

■ 

his general's afliftance; but that movement was unnecelTary ; 

■ # 

the diipute was already decided, and a total difeomfiture of 
the P.erfians had ■ taken place. 



■ 

Renews ttte jInten t on overtaking Darius, as foon as he faw the vie- 
purfuitm -tory fecure, he allowed his men but a few hours repofe, and 

Set off again at midnight, continuing the purfuit as far as 

i 

, Arbela <<0 , upward of feventy miles from the field of battle ; 
but was at length obliged to' delifi:, Darius having outftrip* 
; ped him. 



By the beil accounts, the Macedonians had only forty 
♦donians mfe- thoufand .foot, and feven thoufand horfe, not a twentieth 



Mace 



num 



bers. .of the enemy. But on the one fide, were a tumultuary mul- 
titude, on the other, was experience, and difcipline, and 
valour. 



60 Gaugamela being only an Inconfiderable village, and Arbelaa place of fome 
«note, hiftorians iiave thought proper to name the battle from the latter, though 
fought at fudh a.diftance from it. Arrian (vi. 1 1 .) ridicules this affectation. " As 

i 

€c well," .fays he,, <€ might they call the battle of Salamis the battle of the Corinthian 
« Ifthmus." 

Archbifhop Ufsher (Annal 312.) thinks, that the diftance could not be more than 
:about thirteen or fourteen miles, fomewhat beyond an hundred fladia. Arrian, who 
feems to have been well informed, and with whom the feveral antient writers agreed 
affirms exprefsly, that the diftance was not lefs than from five to fix hundred fur- 
Jonga. 



Alexander 



1 



9 



31 
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Alexander himfelf certainly deferves great praife, not Book I. 
merely for his perfonal courage, in which he feems generally Se6h 
to have exceeded, but for his difcernment and judicious Alexander's 
precautions before the engagement began ; and efpecially for and intrepid 



that admirable prefehce of mind, the natural companion 



of dit ^ 



in trepidity, which he appears to have preferved through 
the whole action. His anfwer to Parmenio deferves particu- 




to b 



: remembered: during the. heat of the battle, 
when apprifed by Parmenio, that the enemy had fallen on the 
camp, and were pillaging it. " 



Bid him not mind then 



replied Alexander, " let us make fure of , victory $ the pil 
" lage will of courfe be ours." 



What the lofs was •> on either fide, antient writers are not Tbelofson . 

t 

agreed,. Arrian relates, , that of the Perfians there fell three p^ g f2j'. 
hundred thoufand,, and that the number of prifoners was on that of the 

Macedonia 

greater.. Whereas Alexander, r he fays, loft only an hundred ans. 
men and a thoufand horfes j jtnoft of the latter being deftroyed 

in purfuing the enemy, But. this account feems to be incre- 
dible, 
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Book I. ^IT^HE victory of Gaugamela put an end to the empire 



of Darius. The feveral nations of Alia 



who had 



Confequen- 
ces of the de- 
feat of Da- 
rius. 



I 

hitherto followed his fortunes, now confidered him as a loft 
Prince, to whom allegiance was no longer due ; and moft 



♦ 

1 Quint. Cur. L. v. c. i. Arrian, L.iii. c. 16 & fe<j« Plutarch in Alexand. 
Diod. Sic» L. xvii. c. 7. 
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Babylon : 



of them prepared to pay their homage to the conqueror. Book I. 
Among other perfons of diftinclion, Mazaeus, a Perfian Sed:, 2. 
fatrap of high rank, who, by his gallant behaviour in the 
late battle, had nearly wrefted the vi&ory from Parmenio, 
made his fubmiflion, inviting the King to Babylon, of. which 
he was governor. The peaceable furrender of fuch a city> jj™5f*f °* 
the capital of Afiyria, the fiege of which might have 1 re- 
tarded the progrefs of his arms confiderably, and whofe 
example promifed to be of ex ten five influence, could not but 
be exceedingly flattering to Alexander. He made his entrance 
into it, in all the magnificence of triumphal pomp, attended 
by the magi and great men of Babylon, amidft loud accla- 
mations of joy from the inhabitants, who had long borne 
impatiently the Perfian yoke. He fpent fome days among 
Jiis new fubjedts, to whom he made himfelf highly accept- 



able, 




commanding, that their temples fhould be re 



built ; particularly that of Belus, which Xerxes had laid in 



rums. 



He 




pafled on to Sufa, which in like manner open 



of Sufa. 



ed its gates to him. And from Sufa he advanced towards 
Perfepolis* The way into Perfia lay through narrow (freights, 
formed by the mountains that encompafs it. The Uxii, a Alexander 
nation of mountaineers, who had preferved their independence uxii. 
even under the Perfian monarch s, had pofTefled themfelves of 

■ 

one of thefe defiles. The Macedonians foon diflodged them, 
and would have put every man to the fword, had not 
Syfigambis. interceded in their favour. At her intercef- 
fion, Alexander contented himfelf with impofing on them 
an annual tribute of cattle, all the wealth known among 



them. 



Forces the 



At the pafs called the gates of Perfia^ Ariobarzanes, gates of Per- 



I 



with 



fia. 



S8 



HISTO 




OF 



(t R E E C E - k 



4 * 



Book I. with a conliderable force, had intrenched himfelf. But this 
Seel:. 2. 



V. 




Enters Perfe* 
polis. 



- 

difficulty the fon of. Philip alfo furmounted, '- and/ without 
further bppbfition, 




- * r 



r 



r 1 



* 



t 5 



- - - - — ^ > * 

Some hiftoriatis 4 ; tell us o£ Alexander 





met 





certain Greeks, whom the Periians,.- in the , couffe of 
former wars, had Carried into captivity, and had 




and maimed- with a favage barbarity. But there : is } reafoh 

to believe this account : to* be. '"-fabulous,-: Arriari not making 



the leaft mention of il 

_ I 
t 

apology for thofe cruel - 
Alexander appears 1 to 
guilty. ' 



Probably it : was 1 invented as an 
:utions of the ! Afiaties of which 

- j 

1 

uently 







p 

Takes Pafar- The treafures which he found here, , and at Pafargadae,.. a • 

I 

where the Perlian Kings were.: 



gadae 



found: 




city hot far 

wont to be inaugurated, together with the riches of Sufa . 
and^ Babylon, furpaffed what his moft fanguine hopes, could. 

Treafures have promifed him.. The filver and gold alone amounted to * 

upwards of thirty millions ilerling j befides jewels and -pre- 
cious things of inefiimable valuejiii fo vaft a quantity^ that,,, 
if Plutarch 3 may be believed, there was Sufficient to load.: 
twenty thoufand mules and five thoufand camels. He alfo 
found at Sufa the brazen ftatues of Harmodius and Arifto- 
giton, which had been carried away from Athens by Xerxes':. 
Alexander took care to have ' them fen t . back to that city. . 



r 

% 



* 

their efFeft on This exceffive opulence had been a fource of corruption 

and ruin to the Periians j and it now proved fatal alfo to the 



Alexander 

and the Ma- 
cedonians* 



i 



a Diod. Sic. Qnint. Cur. 



3 InAlexand.: 



p 

Greeks. 



s 
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* m 

Greeks. The rough Macedonians, began, to .have a relifli for Book' I 




and many of them, in . the 




.2. 




* * 



of their .drefs* the , delicacy of their, tables, the, elegance and 
number of * their attendants, and the profufion and richnefs 
of their perfumes* had already affumed more of the appearance 

s*: than of the leaders of a warlike Jia, 
tion 4 . v Alexander himfelf, however he may He *&idT to 
have t cenfured : thefe excefles, had given . ; but . too much 




occafion for them ; the profufe manner in which ^ he had 



beflowed thofe . treafures among his fervants, , 

tuous indulgences, 






the means of enjoying them ; thus making wealth the re- 
ward of military merit, which muft always, in the end, prove 
deflructive of it. s 



* - r 



His own conduct alfo, after fome time, was far from 
difplaying an example, which a good Prince mould ex- 
hibit to his. people : and, whether from natural inclina- 




tion, or corrupted by Afiatic manners, he appears to have 
been too often fond of mixing in. icenes of revelry and in- 
temperance. ■ ■ 



% - 



It was on fuch an occafion, as Plutarch informs us, that The palace 
he was prevailed -.'on by Thais, the courtezan,,. to jet fire burn^* 0118 



to the royal palace of Perfepolis^ }a in uni- 

verfal admiration for its beauty and magnificence, even in 



that country, where the eye was familiarized to fuch objects. 



4 See Plutarch's Alexander. 
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The 
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i The King, on a certain day, had made a great entertain- 
Se£t.. 2, ment for his friends, to which, fuch was the indelicacy of 
at the infti. manners, women of Thais -s character were admitted. '• When, 



garion o£ 

Thai?, 



ffuihed with wine, " This "day," eried Thais > " has made 
** me amends for all my toiHdme travels 






putting it in my power to tramjple on the ; prottd : courts of 

Pttfiaffe* Rings • But how much* more glorious would it 
be, 




4* 



I A I* 

fire the* palace of Xerxes, who laid Athens in 
ruins j and to have it faid in future times, that the women 
of Alexander's train* have more fignall-y avenged the caule 

■ 

of Greece againf£ the Perlian s, than: all the generals- before 



** him. have been able to do ! 



.. t • ... 



V 

The propofal was received with loud applause, and car- 
ried into immediate execution % the King himfelf fnatching; 
up the firft torch , and* leading the way.> Arrian 5 makes no 
mention of Thais; He only tells us, that Alexander laid* 



me palace of Perfepolis in afhes,. m revenge of what Xerxes 
had an hundred and fifty, years Before done to Greece, Par- 
menio endeavoured to prevent this* a€t of phrenzy. But 
Alexander would; not: be controuled y. though he 'afterwards* 
it is faid r repented of it.. 



Alexander 
refumes the 

purfuit of 
Darius, 



It was now time for him- to turn Jlis thoughts to Darius,- 
who, afirfted by able and faithful fervants, might, have im- 
proved to ufeful purpofe the te>ng interval- which Alexan- 
der's diflipation afforded him* A - report, that, the Perfian 
jnonarch had raifed numerous forces,, and was preparing to 



* > 



9 L. in, c. 



10 



fenew 



THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. 6s 



renews the war, called the Macedonian froni Perfepolis y Book I. 
poflibly the artifice of fome honeft Macedonian,, who faw Se&. 2. 

with concern his prefent inactivity. 



» 1 * 



fidy 



The unhappy Darius had the fate- which all defpotic Beflus'sper. 
princes in their fall generally meet with ► Beflus, who at 
tended him in his flight, under a femblance of zeal,, 




cealed the moft treacherous defigns. He had ady ifed hrm. 
to take refuge in Badtriana,. of which he was ^governor,, 
where he promifed powerful refburces, that, would enable 
him to difpute the prize of empire once more,. His real 
defign was, to k«ep pofleflion of his perfon, and, under fanc- 
tion of his name r to ufurp the regal authority, fecure of 
removing him out of the way,, when no longer neceflary.. 
Darius foon found reafon, in the infolence with which he 
was treated, to fufpedt Beflus, and refufed to follow him; 
Provoked at which, the villain, throwing off all difguife,, 
had the aflurance to put his fovereign in chains,, and to force,, 
him along with him.. 



S u ch was the ftate of things, at the time Alexander re- 
fumed the thought of purfuing Darius 7 . Before he had. 
proceeded far,, he received information of the treafon of 
Beflus ; and, immediately taking with him a body of light 
horfe, gave directions for the. reft of his army to haftem 
after him, and prefled the purfuit with the utmoft expedition. 
He had proceeded in this manner lbme days, when a 
Macedonian, named Polyftratus, found Darius in his chariot 
at a fmaLl diftance from the road, pierced with wounds and 



6 



Adrian, ubifup. * * Ibid, Quint.. Cur, h. v. c. 13. Plut in. Alexand,, 

bathed* 





Book I. i bathed in His blood.::; ; ;It, 

at f . 

. Se£t. 2.; . two.,Peirfian:doi:ds J ::o£Eeirus's. ; 1p3f^: had c-fhotihkp! j through 




Darius mur- with their darts, ; becaufe ^Ke- xlidi inakih^efldojk^W* 
fabjeftsf hlS precipitation which their fears made them think neceflary 

. and had ; difableH the cattle, . 

:> them, ri The only attendant t he had; left was : a? favourite dog 





* 

whom he: iiacb bred ? *.i : . Met had ? juft < fftrengfch enough! to. iaik 

to Quench his: ithirft. -And Polyftratus ihay- 

. " Now 




ing . brought water from , a nei 





indeed/' faid the unfortunate 'Prince, " do 1 feel • myfelf 
completely : wretched, fince II aim-not able to reward; thee 



* ' for this acl: of kindnefs; : But Alexander; will not let; thee 



r 




. The gods alfo will recompenfe Alexander 
■'5 for his humanity to my mother, my wife, and my children. 
" Tell him, I give him my hand, for I give it to , thee in 
" his ftead j" fo faying, he expired. When Alexander came 
up, he lamented affectionately over him 5 and, covering the 
body with his robe, commanded it to be removed to Perfia, 
and interred in the royal fepulchre. 



;FateofBeC Alexander continued liis purfuit . of BefTus, who had 



;fus : 




alTumed the enfigns of royalty, together with the name of 
Artaxerxes 9 . 3 a circumftance which probably made him ap- . 
pear ffcill more guilty. It may be fufficient here to oblerve, 
that vengeance at length overtook this perfidious traitor, and 
in a manner worthy of . his crime. After; flying from pro- 
vince to province, and ufing every artifice to elude his 
purfuers, his aflbciates in guilt delivered him into the fends 
of Ptolemy, by whom he .was. brought; to Alexander j 1 whp; 



58 Aelian.-hift. animal-, L; vi, c, 25. •' 9 Arrian, L. iii, c.25; 



3 



took 
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took care to vindicate the majefty of kings by the exemplary Book I. 

0 . 1 1 , is, i however, matter of Sect. 2. 




inflicted on him 



furprife, that Satifbarzanes, who- had imbrued his hands in 
the • blood of his fovereign,. was, upon his fubmiffion, par- 
doned and promoted. Are we to think, it was not fo much 
the fhedding of Darius' s blood, as the . ufurpation of fove- 

• - * 

reign ty, that Alexander thought himfelf interefted in p.unifli* 




mg 



The reader will, doubtlefs, have pleafure in. being in- of Satifbar- 



formed, that, notwithstanding this favour, Satifbarzanes did 
not efcape unpunished.' Me proved.;as ; perfidious -to Alexan- 
der, /as he had .been ; to his own prince - and fell, .as he de- 
ferved 1 1 . : .>■.'■ ..... ;. . : ;,• ■■ 



zanes 



There is one circumftance 12 in the. clofe ofDarius's of Greek 



mercenaries 



fortunes, which deferves : notice. . At the battle of Gua- inDarius's 

fervice. 




he had near, him a . body of. Greek -. mercenaries, 
nioftl y Phocians. . When, urged >by his fears, Jie .fled from 
the field of - battle, this faithful band continued to attend 

w .... - 

■ 

him and not only - rejected the proposals, with which 
Beffus, and his accomplices endeavoured -to gain them 
over, to their -party, , but even made offer to Darius,, if he 
would intruft his, perfbn to them, to defend).dhim,, at the 
hazard of their lives, againft the violence whidhr they per- 
ceived was in agitation j but that unfortunate and too gene- 
rous prince refufed to be indebted to Grangers for a pro- 
tection,, which -he could not obtain fromrhis own fubjedls 



0 Arrian, -,L*.iii. c. .a©. : Ariftobulus and Ptolemy, from whofe memoirs Arrlan 



manner. 



i # £ ■ m m 

11 <Se<Arrianj L. iii. c. 25 & 28. 



Quint. Cur, L. v. c. ise. , 



thinking, 



t 



fri- 
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thinking, perhaps, that to avow his diftrufl of BeiTus would 
only precipitate matters, and ferve as an excufe for the trea- 
fon he meditated. When thefe gallant Greeks perceived that 
Darius's fate was not to he prevented, they declined to have 
farther connection with the traitors, and Uruck into another 
road* 3 . They proceeded afterwards to Alexander, who, in 
consideration of their noble fpirit, forgave them, and employ- 
ed moll of them in his fervice; ^ . 



Fidelity of It is alfb remarkable, that of all the Perfians, none pre- 
aadhis fons. ferved their allegiance inviolate to Darius in his misfortunes, 

but Artabazus and his fons. Their fidelity had its recom- 
pence. Alexander received them at his court, and held them 



ever after in the higheft efteem. 



Bessus "feemed to be the principal objed of the expedi- 
numbcrof tion in which Alexander was now engaged, the important 



Alexander 

reduces a 



ex ten five 

provinces 



purpofes of conqueft *+ were, however,, not forgotten. In 
the courfe of his progrefs, Alexander faw a fucceflion of 
extenlive provinces ftill opening before him; and he took 
care, as he paf&d through them, either to accept the fub- 
million of the feveral nations, or to reduce them to obedi- 

Of this number were the inhabitants of Hyrcania, 

Badhiana, 



ence 



'* Arrian, L. iii. c. iS. 



See Arrian, L. nu c. 23 & feq, 

* 

on, when he was at Zadracanta 11 
: writers of his hiliory, (See Quia 
h Thaleftris, queen of the Amazon: 



Hyr 



fromJ& 



1 



of 



be- 



# ff 

(hat neither Ariftohulus nor Pwle 



m 



lake 




fuch an 



there 



■ u 
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Badtriana, Ariana, Drangiana, Arachofia, Sogdiana, and, in Book: L 




of all the countries from the Cafpian fea to Sedt. 2. 



Indus, as far northward as the river Taxartes 



x6 




which, in thofe days, was the Scythian boundary on this 

■ 

fide. Some of thefe nations, neverthelefs, feem not to 

m * « 

have been wanting in natural courage, and to have had 
the advantage of ftrong holds, which might have bidden 
their enemies defiance . The rock of Sogdiana, particularly, 
and that of Chorienes, in the country of the Paraetacae, (if 
the accounts of antient hiftorians may be depended on) feem 
to have been nearly impregnable. They were both of an 
amazing height, and of fo fteep an afcent, that (even when 
there was no enemy) the foot could fcarcely find a ftep to reft 

on ; and being furrounded alfo by rapid torrents and by vaft pre- 
cipices, in which the winter fnow remained collected to an 
immenfe depth, whofoever flipped in attempting the dan- 
gerous path, fell, never to rife again. Thefe rocks, befides, 
were well garrifoned, and fupplied with provifions for a 
length of years. Alexander, however, partly by ftratagem, 
partly by the terror of his arms, got thefe and every other 
place of ftrength into his power the wretched inhabitants, 
wherever he met with refiflance, being put to the fword 
without mercy. It were of little ufe to follow him 



fliere is good reafon to doubt, whether fuch a people ever exifted. The fable, it 
feems, was the invention of Oneficricus, who fervid in thefe very wars, but was 
fond of the embellifliments of fidUon. One day, when he was reading this part of his 
hittory to Lyfimachus, one of Alexander's chief captains, at that time King of 
Thrace, " Where was I," faid he, fmiling, €t when all this happened?" — See 
Plutarch in Alexand. Canfult alfo Arrian* L. vii. c. \\ : and Strabo Cafaub. 



L. xi. p. 348. 



- ' 



16 The Greeks miftook it for the Tanais. Arrian, L.'iii. c. 30,— -Confult 



Strabo, L, xi. p. 356, 357. 
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Book I,, through all the fcenes of carnage and defolation,. of which his 
Se&. 2. pi an 0 f operations was productive. It may be fufficient to fey,, 

that not only thofe* who might be fuppofed to have fhared 
in Beflus's crime,, but alfo every people,, who appeared^ to 
fee in poffeffion of any portion of liberty, and had the 
jfoirit to defend it,, felt the utmoft feverity of relentlefs 



war 



X7 



i 



Attempts the The Scythians,, famed" as they were for their poverty 
Scythians : anc j fimplicity of manners,, could not efcape.. This people, 

known lince by the name of Tartars, occupied, as fome of 
their defeendents ftill do,, a vafl trad: of country to the. 
north and north-w.eil of Europe and Afia f and were faid to- 

v 

have been victorious over every nation, that had attempted. 

* 

to fubdue them. And, what might have induced the Ma- 
cedonian the more to peace,., their adjoining tribes had. fent 

a 

him an. embafly with a tender of friendfMp. In return, he. 
commiffioned certain perfons to pafs into Scythia,. and to re 
port their manner of living,, and in what way he might moil; 
effectually reduce them into fubjection. With this view, he. 
built a city on the. Jaxartes, by means of which he might : 
have commanded, at pleafure, a paifage into their country. 
But his wonted fuccefs failed him here. After making re- 
peated inroads, into their borders, and deftroying a few of. 
baflTed by. their. towns,, he few it availed nothing. They drew him in-; 



them. t0 . Situations, where he and,, his troops, were in danger of 



periming: they harrafTed him by the abruptnefs of their 

i 

attacks,, and the quicknefs of their retreats : . they furrounded 

parties, of his men, when they leaft expected it,, and cut 



*' Arrian, L» W, c* i & feq. 



them 3 
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them in pieces without mercy 18 : and if ever he joined battle Book I 

1 

with them, though victorious, he found it impracticable to pe- 
netrate thofe deep defarts, of which none but Scythians could 
tell the extent, and in which they were always fecure of finding 
refuge. Arrian l 9 fays, they at laft offered peace, which 
Alexander accepted. If fuch an offer was ever made, there 
is reafon to believe, that a few only of the leaffc confiderable 
of their tribes, were concerned in it. Probably Alexander 
was not difpleafed to have a pretence, whatever it might 
be, for turning his arms againft other nations, lefs capable 
of refinance. 



Whilst the fon of Olympias was employed in adding to Becomes 

the number of his conquefts, he was lofing ground in the p^So^awi 

affections of his people. Many caufes contributed to this - 3 tyrannical, 
the haughty port he afTumed ; his abfurd ambition of being 
accounted- a god ; the contempt he affected to have for Ma- 
cedonian manners ; the pleafure, which he feemed to take in 

I 

the fervile honours he received from the Afiatics 5 and 
above all, that fufpicious and cruel difpofition, which now 
began to appear ftrongly in him, and of which he had lately 
given fatal proofs in the cafe of the unhappy Philotas, and 
efpecially in that of Parmenio. This melancholy tranfaction 
happened foon after Darius' s death, when Alexander was on 
his expedition in purfuit of BefTus $ and was then omitted, 



18 Inonea&ion, it appears from Curtius (vii. 7.) he fuftained fuch lofs, that it 
was made death to thofe who. furvived, to divulge what had happened. Probably, 
this is the aftion fpoken of (Arrian, iv. 6.) in which he tells us, only forty horfe 
and three hundred foot efcaped. 



* s Arrian, L.iv. c. 15* 
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Book, I. that it might not break in upon the narrative of the opera 



Sea 



2. 



tions depending on that exped 
have its place here* 



It 



may 



improperly 



Chara&er of 

Parmenio: 



Ph 



was fon to Parmenio, who had ferved with 



' ~ W * -» -» • 



great dirKnction under Philip, and had been always honour- 
ed with particular marks of confidence by his royal marten. 

■ 

When Alexander paned into Afia,.. Parmenio, in like manner, , 
continued on every occafion to approve himfelf a faithful 
and zealous fervant ; and he enjoyed fo large a fhare of con- 
fidence, that in the three great battles, which completed the 
overthrow of the Perlian empire, it was to him the command of 
the left wing was intruffed, whilft the King himfelf charged: 

■ 

at the head of the other.. In all thefe actions* the only im- 
putation that ever lay againft him was, that his anxiety for, 
his mafter*s fafety fometimes betrayed him into- over-cautious 
counfels. He was at this time upwards of feventy years of 
age 3 of three fons, he had only Philotas left (the two 
others having fallen in the fervice of Alexander and he 

* 

had been lately fent to command in Media^ which office he 

i ■ • 

difcharged with the ftri&eft vigilance and moft uublemifhed 
integrity. 



of his fon 

Philotas. 



--■ What Parmenio had been in his days of vigour, Philotas 
was now ; of acknowledged courage; generous; polifhed; per- 
haps fomewhat too magnificent in his manner of living ; be- . 
loved by the foldiers ; and highly in favour with Alex- 
ander, who had advanced him to the iirfl: military . hp- 



Hours 



A CERTAIN 
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I 

A 40 certain. Macedonian,. named Cebalinus, had: in- Book I, 



Seel: 



fb'rmed Philotas. of fome defign carried on againfc Alexan- 
andet's life by, one .Dymnus, 41 , and other perfons unknown, PhHotasfufc 
defiring he .would, acquaint the King with the particulars, Phi- 
lotas promifed he would; but whether he thought the informa- ^JjjgJ*. 



pe&ed 



tion frivolous,,, or. whether,,, as his enemies pretended, from 
worfe motives*, he neglected to perform that promife. Cebali- 
nus, difcovering this neglect, contrived to have his information 
Conveyed to the King through another channel; at the fame 
time acquainting Alexander, that he had firffc made his appl 
cation. to Philotas,, but without effect 



1 



This account had already raifed . doubts of Philotas in 
Alexander's mind, when: an unlucky incident added to them. 
Dymnus, the accufed perfon, was fent for ; who, to pre- 
vent the extorting any confemon from, him, laid violent 
hands on himfelf. . This indication of guilt convinced the 
King,, that fome dark, purpofe had: been, in agitation; and 
not knowing on whom to fix his fufpicions, he turned them 
on Philotas, whofe motive for concealing the information 
was now interpreted into an argument, of his being privy to 
the treafon;. Philotas had . never thelefs owned his fault to 

1 1 

the King, with the ftrongeft proteftations, that his impru- 
dence arofe altogether from his mean opinion of the in- 
former; and, in appearance, . had fatisfied Alexander of his 



innocence 



0 Arrian, : L. iii. c. 26. Quint. Cur. L. vi, c. 7 & fe<j. Plutarch in Alexand. 

' ' ' . * - 0 

Diod. Sic» L. xvii* c. 8* 



%l Quintus Curtius, according to cuftom, has fet off this ftory with many romaiw 



tie circumftances# 



It 



■JO 

■Book I, 
Se&. 2. 



S 



HIS TORY 
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It was 



means in 






a perfoh, with Yuch 




:r as Philotas poneffed, ihbuld> 
this time had elapfed between 



two 








fecond 

about the matter, had he really been engaged in fuc'h a cbh- 



fpiracy ; and mould 
Cebalinus, or to 





taken 



mnus 





to ^f'emoVe 



is accomplices of the 



danger that threatened them. 



iortured, 



deatn. 



But his fervices and merit were too cotifpicudus, to Tie 
feen without attracting envy. Some officious 
among whom hiftory mentions even Craterus, under pretence 




of concern for Alexander' s perfonal fafety, took ad vantage of the 
King's weak moments, £nd prevailed on him to have Philb- 
tas examined by torture. 'He bore this cruelty at 'firil with 
great fortitude, and perfifted in afferting his innocence. His 
and put to enemies, never thelefs, were too much in terelled in his de- 

to 

flrudion, to permit him to efcape. They renewed the 
queftion, with every circumftance of barbarity, which that 
inhuman mode of examination admits of : exhaufted by an- 
guifh, he confelTed whatever they would have him confefs, 
and probably what never had exifted, and was inftantly mot to 
death, 



Par memo 



Paemenio, Philotas 's aged father, ftill remained. 



It 



put to 4eatfc. was thought expedient to involve him alfo in his fon's guiltv. 

Some hiftorians 4a relate, that Philotas had criminated his 

in ' the agonies of torture ; but the falfehood of 

* 3 . There were, however, power- 




appears from Arrian 



** See Quint. Cur. L» vi. c. n. 

93 See Arrian, L. iii. c. 26 ; and Plutarch in Alexand. 



ful 
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ful reafons why Parmenio fhould not efeape*. He was a Book I. 



man of exalted character y adored by the army - } and had Se<5t. 2. 
been injured in fuch a manner* that it was not to be ima- 
gined he could ever forgive it.. 



1 

The mean rcratagem, indeedy made ufe of in order to Thetreache- 
haften his deftrudion,, proves abundantly, that the King him- agdnlhua! 
felf was confcious of his innocence.. The perfon pitched 
upon to gp into Media on this errand, where Parmenio 
commanded,, was Polydamas* Parmenio's friend ! of whom 
the old general could not entertain fufpicion. To effect his 
purpofe the more fecurely,. he received directions to arrive at 
an hour when. Parmenio might be fuppofed to have retired to 
left : and, before he faw him, to communicate his inftruc- 

r 

tions to certain trufty perfo'ns, who might be eafily 
wrought upon to aflift in- the. bloody bufinefs which was 

I 

meditated.. 



Thus: prepared,, in the morning he waited on Parme- 
nio^ as if juft arrived,, and delivered him a letter from the 
King, and another as from his fon, the King having fealed- 
it with Philotas's fignet. The King's letter Parmenio, from 
r.efpect, opened firft,. which,, being written in his ufual. 
ftyle of regard, and confidence, he read with much . pleafure ; 
and,, turning to Polydamas, " Will the King/' faid he, 
** never put. an end to his toils ! he tells me, he purpofes 

marching againft the Arachofians." He was then preparing 
to open the letter, from Philotas, when Polydamas, and the 
auaffins who had accompanied him, plunged their poniards 
into his body, and laid him dead at their feet. A few 

foldiers at a diftance were fpedtators of the deed 5 who fpread- 



2L 



f 
11 
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Book I. ing the alarm among the troops, they were ready to tear Poly- 

damas, with his affociates, in pieces ; and could hardly be 
reftrained, even when convinced that it had been done in 
obedience to the King's orders. 



Alexander 



■ * 

In what light the Macedonians regarded thefe proceedings, 



was no feeret to Alexander. 



violent j 



It was ft ill in his power to have 



removed much of the odium, under which he laboured, by 
aftuming a more gentle and conciliating deportment. But his 
pride would not permit him. The more he found him felf the 
objecT: of cenfure, the more gloomy and irritable did he become. 
He even perfifted in avowing his difregard of the Macedonian 
cuftoms, by the change of his drefs, appearing now gene- 
j-ally in the pompous garb of an eafterri monarch. 



And, 

what rendered his conduct yet more offenfive, he married a 



ft range woman, Roxana, induced to it merely by the exte- 
rior charms me poffefted ; though in her fituation there 
was fomewhat exceedingly humiliating : fhe was among the 
prifoners taken at the furrender of the Sogdian rock 5 and 
was daughter of Oxyartes, a Ba&rian, one of the affoci- 
ates * 4 of the perfidious Beffus. Thefe feveral cireum- 
ftances the Macedonians did not fail to dwell upon withaggra- 
vation — A ftrange woman ! a Barbarian I and the daughter of 
a traitor ! 



t 

Such was the general temper of his army, when Alexan- 
der's violence betrayed him into another adtion **, which, 
though it had not the fame guilt of premeditation as that 



*+ See Arrian, L. Hi. c. aS. 

■ 

'** 'Axrian, L» iv. c. 8 &fe.q« Plutarch in Alexand. Quint, Cur, L»viiL c. i« 

againfl 
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againtt Parmenio, was attended with circumftances not lefs Book I, 

aggravating. 



Sea 




Clitus 



Clitijs has been already mentioned-. He Was a general of provoked by 

approved valour, and had faved Alexander's life at the Gra* 
nicus* His fitter, alfo, had nurfed Alexander. On thefe ao 

f 

counts he was particularly dear to his matter, notwithftand*. 
ing his retaining all the roughnefs of the Macedonian cha- 
racter, which well became the gallant foldier, and in which 
the now prevailing Afiatic mode had not the' power of mak- 
ing the leaft alteration. It Was now a cuftom with the 

_ 

King, to give frequent entertainments to his officers,' at 



which the laws of fobriety were not often obferved. To one 
of thefe Clitus had been invited. When warmed with wine, 
the King's flatterers began to extoll his exploits above thofe 
of all the antient heroes and chieftains of -Greece, afcrib- 
ing- every fuccefs, that had attended his arms, to him alone. 



and, at the fame time, . depreciating whatever' Philip and his 



9 

Macedonians had atchieved. Clitus was fired. He anrwer- 

■ 

ed them. Alexander, meanly enough, fupported the ly co~ 
phants. And Clitus again, without due regard to the -con- 
dition in which .he faw the King, retorted with great af- 
perity $ reproaching his matter with his Perfian robe, and 
the favour now ihewn to barbarians, without whofe inter- 
vention, he faid, Macedonians could not even have accefs to 
their fovereign $ " and yet, defpifed as we are," continued 
he, " it was this arm that faved you from the fword of 
Spithridates j and thefe very Macedonians are the men, at 
the expence of whofe blood you are now become fo great, 
4S as to difdain to own Philip for your father, and to pretend 
4e yourfelf the fon of Hammon." 

L Alexander 



(4 
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Alexander became tranfporteij with 




and, looking 



round for a weapon, had inftantly wreaked his vengeance 



th 



offender, had not 




common, friends compelled 



Glitus to retire. But he, not to be reftrained 




anv re 



prefe 



> 



forced in again ; when Alexander, wrefting 



a javelin from the hand, of 
with it as he entered.. 



of his guards, fmote hiim 



Alexander's The bloody deed was no fooner Gommitted^ riian Alexin-- 



compunc* 
tion. 



der recolleded himfelf . 
his mind with all its aggravations 

own hand* his friend.!, his preferv 

javelin out of Clitus's body, he would 





with it, had 



his guards interfered 



Improper 

means em* 
ployed to 
pacify himt 



Every- means 

were employed to 
ftition were called 






or adulation cojdicL fuggeft 

Even the aids; of fuper 



It was, Bacchus they told him 



who bad. wrought the mifchief. The King, it feems, had 
omitted certain facrifices. 




celebrated 



honour of 



this 




and 



in refentment for the neglect, he had., taken 
this method .of punifhing him. Of what, the King, therefore, 
feemed to have done, the god was the author,. Wretched 
the ftate of princes, when even their Grimes are thus ex- 



plained, away. ! and the fources. of, inftru.&ion 




> 

up 



wiferepre- . Inhere: was,., however* on this occafion, an 




nee ftill 



S££ mote . 




pernicious influence of fervility and 



f* Sec Arjian, L. iy. c. 9, 1 0 



n j i 



flattery. 
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Among the King's attendants.; were two philofo- Boqfc 





Callifthenes and Anaxarchus'. The .firft was a 1 matt Se &* 



of rigid virtue* He had been recommended to Alexander 
by Ariftotle, as a valuable fage, on whofe wifdom and in- 
tegrity he might fafely depend ; and he appears to have 

this character, though his auftere manners ^eie 




not always acceptable to his. mafle'r. At this conjuncture^ 



he behaved to the King with much tendernefs^ but with- 
out difgracihg. his principles • Incapable of attempting to 
juftify the exceffes, of which Alexander had been guilty, he 
endeavoured to bring him back to a proper fenfe of what he 
owed to the dignity of the regal office, with which he was 
inverted, and to convince him, that the only reparation he 
had now to make was, to* be more on his guard in fu- 



ture, agairin? thdfe fatal violences, into which he had been 




hurried. 



4 



The other, Anaxarchus, rather a vile fophift than a phi- ^heferviie 
lofopher, talked to his mailer as if he fought to erafe from AnSchus 
his mind every humane and generous fentiment. " What J" 
faid he, " is the King caft down thus ! Does not Alexander 
know, that juftice is what he wills it to be? that his 
pleafure is the meafure of right and wrong ? and therefore 



have the poets' feigned, that justice is seated on the 
" throne of J.itpite-r; becaufe, wherever Supreme .Power 
" is, Juftice is there alfb." Hiftorians have obferved, that 



Anaxarchus fucceeded but too well. Alexander readily be- 
lieved^ what the flattering fycophant inculcated, and became 
every day more haughty and more defpotic. 



1 /« * ^ 



*' Arrian, ubi fup. Plutarch in Alexand 



L 2 



From 
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■ 

From this time, he certainly, appears to have 

■ 

from the Macedonians themfelves>. a more abject fubmiffiom 
Its effefts on than he had hitherto ventured to require: The adventure of the 

temple of Hammon fhews, even at an early period, what his 

He could not ferioufly fuppofe himfelf a god ; 



Alexander. 



views were. 



but he wimed that others, ihould. believe him one 



And 



in- 



this idea, he had fufFered himfelf ta-be fortified- by? the mean 
adulation of the fophifts he was furrounded with, and 
the. feryile proftrations witk which: the. llavim_ Perfians ap- 
proached, him.; 




ihould re- 
ceive divine 



Anaxarchus It was: agreed a * to try, whether the Macedonians- might t 
Aiexande?^ not ^ e prevailed on to imitate the example. Accordingly,.. 

at a royal . banquet, when the company began to be elevated, , 
honours } and every, heart, to, open, to. feftivity, and chearfulnefs> the* 

propofal was made in form by Anaxarchus. " There was * 
no doubt," he faid, " but fuch glorious exploits as Alex- 
ander had atchieved, . challenged every honour* the Mace— 



<( donians had . to beftow. Neither. Hercules,, nor even 
0 Bacchus, had., equalled what, he had. performed and yet 
" Macedon numbered themy though both of foreign ^ ex- 



fC tracHon,. among her gods. How much more.juftly 
ef might, the like . honours ; be paid, to. a- prince,: who was- 
" their, own, and . in whofe glories<. they. were , directly in-- 
" terefted ? — When he was removed . from among them, , 
et divine honours?, muft. of; courfe. be his*:, and there-- 



< c fore to pay them-, now, , was only an anticipation of s 
** zealous homage,, which muft.be the more acceptable to * 



18 It is. evident from Arrian, (L. iv. c. 10.) that the matter had been concerted 5 



with Alexander. 



4 e Alexander 
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**' Alexander, as he fhould thereby have an opportunity, Book I. 
e * whilll prefent with. them> of enjoying their- grateful Seel:, a. 



adoration; " 



\ 



Surprise and indignation fat painted on the countenance 
of every honeft Macedonian. Whilft the perfons who had v 
been appointed to r be the principal performers in the farce 
anfwered Anaxarchus's propofal with a burft of applaufe, and 
were preparing to carry the fcheme into immediate execu- 
tion y when Callifthenes interpofed t: 



■ * 

Whatever- ^'-honours can be paid to mortals; are, T con- Callifthenes 

A % «^ a. A k. a ^ 



fefs, O Ariftarchus, juftly -due to Alexander* Among all 
e< the commanders recorded in the annals of tfmCj he is, I 
" acknowledge, the firil in counfel, the firft in valour ; and 
** of all the princes of the earth, he is- beyond comparifon 
" the moft illuftrious. But ft i 11 the immortal gods are far 
f * above him; and- very different are the honours- due to 

* 

** them; It were blafphemy to confound the one with the 
f< other. What would Alexander himfel^f fay, mould any 
" perfon prefume toufurp thofe exalted honours of royalty, 



oppofes it 



* 9 Speeches of this kind are often - confidered as the wanton fp or tings of the 
hiftorian's fancy. This fpeech deferves to be thought of differently. From the prin- 
ciples avowed in it* and the fate of Callifthenes inrx:onfequence of thofe principles, 
we are warrantedio conj^elure, that Arrian had it from thofe refpe&able. me 
of. Ariftobulus and Ptolemy, . which are known to have been the ground-work of hi&. 
hiftory. The caufe, which Callifthenes pleads here, was in fa& the caufe of Greece, 
that thofe fonsof freedom flibuld not have their necks bent down to the fame fervile 
yoke, to which the Afiatics had been fubje&ed ; and therefore it was a caufe to which' 

■ » 

thofe two officers, at leaft at that time, .muft have wiflied well, and the defence o£ 

r 

which they muft with pleafure have recorded. 

This noble monument of Grecian manneri, the learned reader will find at 

* 

length in Arrian, L. iv. c 12 • 




! r whichi 
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B&om " which belong ?to himv 

^fe. 2>- of what bdpngs »to tkeifi,) and. neglect to vindicate; their 

•*/ majefty ?— -Were it even to be fuppofed, that the King 
s< could be .capable .of entertaining, fuch prefumptuous 




% you ypurfelf , ( . O Anaxarchusv who are 




" ted to, fhare his. private hours, ., mould- be the firft to re 





an error forprejudicial to^his fame f foin- 



s< 



confident with his piety. — Youfurely muft have Forgot- 
ten.,, who he is, to whom yourpropofe to pay adoration 
not ;a Cambyfes, not a Xerxes, but the fon- of Philips 



the defcendent of princes who governed Macedon, not 
with arbitrary fway> but according- tOrthe^rule o£ law. 
If, howeveiy O, Alexander, you; are taugjit" to believe^ 
that you owe regard , tor the- cuftoms of thofe numerous 



Afiatic nations among whom you; are > and that we Greeks, 

i 

becaufe few in number, are to be looked upon as of no 
account, let me recall to; your remembrance, that this 
war was undertaken by; you; not that Greece mould bev 



come dependent upon Alia, but Alia the dependent of 
<( Greece.-— Gonfider befides, in what difficulties fuch claims 
*' mult involve you, when you return home. , For is it 
" to be imagined, that the gallant Greeks, thofe Ipirited 
*' Tons of liberty, will ever fall prollrate before y6u ? or, is 





» f 



meant 




it 



y - 



or, mall 

theibarharians 1 alone* honour 'you «as a go& ? and> from --all? 
the. reft of j your empire, will c you be content tb receive 
what a mortal ougjjt to .< be . content- with ? — Neither 
«*- leto: ; the- practice ' of* the ; princes.- of b- this- empire 1 tempfr 
**' any one to imitate them; Cynis, they teir us 3 ; had' di^ 



4€ 



*4 



vine» honours rpaid r tor him.. Admit: that he had $ : god as 
he waa, the Scythians, poor but free* chaftifedv his?' info-* 

44 lence, 
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* 

^'•lence. Others of the fame nation put Darius* though Book h 

« eqnally honoured, to flight. Xerxes, revered Hkewife as Sedt. 2. 



a god, 




from the. vengeful arms of 




ce Athens and Sparta. Clearchus and Xenophon bade defi- 
" anee to Artaxerxes, who, like his predeceifors, . was alio 
<l . adored; and the laft Darius, before whom fo many na- 

* 

tions proftrated themfelvesj . has. our Alexander, , though 



bnt a mere mortal, ; brought to deftru&ion." 







Alexander's 

beneath . it, . The mention . of i the chaftifement of ****** ° n 

that occanon 

the Ferfian Kings by; the, Scythians.; - by thofe very Scythians 
who had 7 , cheeked- the arm&, , and tarnimed the glory. 




fen of Fhilip, funk deep unto his mind. . He read, at the 
fame time, in the faces of thofe Macedonians around him, who: 
h&di not yet; bowed their- necks to the yoke, the fame inde- 
pendent fpirit,.and the fame. free principles;. He faw; the 
danger, of premng the unmanly proportion. His haughti- 
nefs: forfooL . him; . He whifpered ; to; his ? creatures to wave 
the point, . They, were to confine their endeavours to per- 



sonal and private felicitation^ ■: andu he appeared to content!: 





the; proftration of .. thofe.: alone, who; feemed,. 




to debafe the disni t v of i h uman . nature., .. 



If was, however, evident, that;the difeppointment-morti- Hisrefent. 
fifed Alexander feverely . He refufed to Callifthenes the kifs, g£ 




its. was-cufk^maryr for v the?. King-,; , at . the conclu- 



ffon of the- banquet^ to honour 






^ Then/' faid 



L retire one kifsr the, poorer." And ,one . 
of j his. principal officers having ventured to ridicule feme* 

who, in the .ad of adoration, beat his chin againft 

the 




8o 
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Book I. the ground, by : bidding . him " ftrike withQ more fer- 

coft him his life s the 



Seel: .2. 



vency 



the 




King with ' great difficulty having been prevailed on. --to- for 
give him; v. : . ;.: . 



•7 



1 . 



Hennolaus 
feverely treat- 
ed by Alex- 
ander i 



confpires 

againft M 



.Gal li 5 th ene s foon felt the • eiFe&s . of i the . King's refent- 
ment. There was. a band of youths . of -the: firft yfamilies of 
Macedon, whofe office it was : to attend the i King's > perfon , 
from which corps they were advanced, as they grew up > 

% i 

to fome military command. One of thefe, named Hermo- 

■ ■ 

laus, had, in the heat of the ch ace, llruck down a;boar jufl 
as the King was taking -aim at him.-. Provoked at which, 1 
Alexander commanded 'him to ; be fcourged, and Jiis horfe- 
taken irom him. The , indignity funk deep in , the mind of 
the youth ; and, having communicated; his grief to fome of- 

* ft 4 

his intimates, he prevailed on them to affift in revenging' 
him on the -King. : : ' 



r • 



* ♦ * 

Callifthenes The. confpiracy having been difcovered, , it was fuggefted 

to Alexander * 0 , that Hermolaus and his fellows were ad- 
eouragedthe m i re rs of Callifthenes, and often reforted to him. This 



accufed of 
haying en- 



eon {piracy, 



was enough for Alexander. " His inftru&ions," faid he, 
have taught them to confpire againrr. me." The jphilofbpher 

was immediately taken into cuftodvj and, unconvicted, un 



i 



3° Some writers, among whom Arrian mentions Ariftobulus and Ptolemy i fay," 
that Hermolaus and^his affociates, in the agonies of torture, charged Callif- 
thenes. > Others deny this, and impute his condemnation to; the refentment Alex- 
ander had conceived againft him, on account of his freedom of ipeech,— See Arrian 



J* 



r i 



heard, 
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heard, was fehtenced to death. There is reafon to believe Book: I. 

he was executed privately s T , The manner in which Hermo- ^ C( ^- g . 

laus had behaved, at the time of his death, made Alexander put to death, 

cautious of venturing another public execution. Undaunt- Hermolaus'* 

ed at Jiis approaching fate, he keenly reproached the b ^ d t " ef g at f 

King with all his late violences t and exceffes, which had hisexecution. 
difgraced him— his condemnation of Philotas^ upon pre- 



emption of guilt, unfupported by proof — his murder of 
Parmenio— rhis killing of Clitus — his affectation of Perfian 

i v 

fafhions— his arrogant and infulting deportment — his frequent 
and diflblute banquetings-— his contempt of the laws of his 
country. 



Alexander faw the expediency of drawing tjie attention Alexander 
of his fubje&s away from thefe gloomy fcenes, which but j^ s esthc 
too plainly difcovered to their- view the fierce defpotifm he 
was preparing for them. The occupations and buttle of war 
were now become a neceffary refource. After having there- 
fore provided for the peace of the newly-conquered provinces, 
by quelling -domeitic infurre&ions, and fecuring their fron- 
tiers againft the inroads of the neighbouring Scythians, he 
determined to employ his arms in the redu&ion of the In- 
dies j an expedition which feemed to promife a large field 
for adventure and entei'prize, and was alfo well calculated to 



4 



31 This may be colle&ed from the different accounts, we have concerning the 

manner of his death. Plutarch relates it one way; Diogenes Laertius in an- 

* 

.other • Quintus Curtius in another; Ptolemy, Arrian tells us, pretended he had been 
put to the rack, and then crucified. Ariftobulus faid, he had been kept in chains 
for a confiderable time, and at laft died a natural death. Confult Arrian in the 
place laft quoted, Confult alfo Diogenes Laertius in Ariftotele. 
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* 

Book I. foothe. the vanity of the Greeks* An idle' report was; 
Secr. .. 2* propagated,, that this country had been vifi ted by Hercules 

and Bacchus and that, here many of their at enlevements 
had been performed. Alexander took care, at. entering upon. 
Fiftions con- the prefent expedition, to encourage this: belief.. The city 



cerning the 

exploits of 



of NyiTa,, they were told, had been founded 




Bacchus 



Racchusand: fci m f e lf # J n one place was. fhewn to them the identical 

boundaries that Hercules had fet up.; and in many parts they 
met with the defcendants of the Greeks who had fought under, 
the banners of thefe deified heroes _ 



fiicceiTes . 



Alexander'*. It does not. appear, however, that Alexander refpecled mucfe 

thefe pretended traces of Grecian lineage.. He reduced in- 
to fubje&ion every people he vifited j fparing none who pre 
fumed to oppofe liirn^ At Maflaga particularly,, the chief 
city of a nation called the. Aflaceni^. he carried; his cruelty to. 
an excefs, which, thofe hiftorians, who favour him moR s 




with 



a vigorous 



find it difficult to palliate. He. met. 
refinance, the city being o£ fome ilrength,. and the fovereigii. 
of the country having called in a reinforcement, of feveri: 
thoufand mercenary Indians... At length Alexander compelled; 
him to furrender,.; the garrifon having firfi:, flip ulated, that, 
they mould march. out in fafety. They marchea lout ^ accordingly | , 



32 It feems difficult -to fix, with any degree of precifidn/wh'o the Iftdian Hercules 
was : it only appearsfrom Arrian (Hift. Jnd. 9.) that he, was pofterior.to Bacchus hy. 
fifteen, generations. Probably he was Tirfrakah, king of Ethiopia (Strabo>, L. xy 9 . 
calls him Tearcon.) His invafionof the : AfTyrian provinces s was prior to Alexander's . 
by about 400 years. 

The Bacchus of the Indies is fuppofed to haye been Sefoftris or Sefac king of: 
Egypt: his expedition intoindia was about 650 years. before that of Alexander, 

See Sir L Newton's Chron, of Ant. Kingdoms. 



a- 



when 



1 
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when Alexander bafely pretended, that his promife extended Book I 
no farther, and had them afterwards, when at fome diftance 
from the eity, furrOunded and cut to pieces. Arrian 33 
fays, they had engaged to enter into his feryice, and that he 
was informed they meant to efcape back into their own 



country 



Plutarch allows 3 * that this tranfaction has left a 



lafting flain on the memory of the conqueror. 



But of all his exploits, that which flattered Alexander's Takes the 



vanity moft, was the taking of the Aornos 3 ', a vaft rock, 
near the fources of the Indus. The Greeks had given it this, 
name, on account of its flupendous height, which, together 
with its fituation, and the fteepnefs of its afcent, feemed to 
render it impregnable. Hercules himfelf, Ji&ion related, had 
failed before it. The mo ft warlike of the inhabitants of the 

■ 

country had, befides, ftationed themfelves here, with every 
means of defence within the compafs of their military fci- 

Alexander, notwithftanding, did what Hercules could 
not perform. After fome attempts of little moment, the In- 
dians, ftruck with wonder at the execution of the machines 
which the Macedonians ufed, and the boldnefs; of their 
works, abandoned the place s 6 . 



Aornos ; 



ence. 



33 L. iv. c. 26, 27. 



d, 



Indian name, 



to them. 



34 In Alexand, 

■ 

m 

\y of Greek- extraction, is probably a tranflation of the 
e flight of bird ; an exaggerated -manner of exprelfion, 
we know of their language, feems to have been familiar 



36 See Arrian, L. iv. c. 28. 
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Book I. The people, againft whom all thefe martial terrors were 

employed, are neverthelefs reprefented 57 to have been 



Seel:. 2. 



the inhabi- 
tants. 



Charadter of ftrictly juft 5 humane j peaceable - 9 inofFenfive ; and. fuch. 

religious obfervers of the rights of mankind, that the name 

of flavery was unknown among them. They were remark- 

9 m f 

■ 

able for their police ; the whole nation being divided into 
feven cafts, or diftiitft profeffions, which were , continued 
down from father to fon, no perfon being permitted to pafs, 
or even to marry into another. Of. thefe, they who Were em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the land, or the tending of .flocks,, 
were held in particular honour, and enjoyed a perpetual ex- 



emption from military fervice. 



Over 



the • feveral cafis 



infpectors were appointed, who reported to the King the 
conduct of each individual, and who, fays Arrian, admini- 
llered their truft with fuch unblemifhed - integrity, that no 
inftance had ever been known of their having; been guilty 
of a malicious reprefentation. The modern 38 traveller fees 
with admiration, the remains of this order of eftablifhments 

i 

fubfifting at this day among the tribes of Hindoftan. But 
neither from the wifdom of their inftitutions, nor from the 

* « 

innocence of their manners, could they obtain protection. 



That portion of India, which was the'feene of 



lexan 



The Indian •. 

ehieftains, der's operations, lay far to the weftward of, the Ganges, and, 

dustothe according to Arrian, may be divided into three parts $ that 

fobmU Pe to Situated to the weft of the Indus } that between the Indus 

Alexander. • ^nd the Hydafpes ; and that" between the Hydalpes and the 



3 7 Arrian Hift Ind. c. 10 & feq. See alfo Strabp,. L. xv. p. 484 k&q* 

^ ... t 

s 8 See L'Abbe Raynal, Hift. Phil. L. i. c. 4. 
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Hyphaiis 
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Hyphafis. The firft of the'fe diftri&s Alexander foon re- Book II 
duced, the natives being; unable to make much refiftaneej the Se£r. 2. 
fate of two or^tiiree of their cities having intimidated the reft . 



He then patted the Indus. Taxiles reigned here. He appears 



to have been a warlike prince, and poflefled of an extenlive 
and powerful kingdom ; but the fame of Alexander s arms 
had already fubdued him. He fubmitted himfelf and his 
dominions to be difpofed of as the conqueror pleafed. His 

* 

neighbour, Abiflarus, king of the Indians of the mountains,, 
haftened in like manner to avert the deftruclion that threat- 
ened him : and fuch was the terror which had fallen on the 
whole land, that there feemed to be an end of all oppo- 
fition 59 . ' 



Porus, who reigned beyond the Hydaipes, had other Porus re- 
thoughts. He alTembled his forces, and, regardlefs of the po^Alexai 
name and power of his foe, refolved to preferve his inde- 
pendence, or to perilh in the attempt. Inftead, therefore, 
of feeing him a tame fuppliant, Alexander beheld him guard- 
ing the : palTes of the river, at the head of a formidable 



pofe Alexan- 
der's pro- 

grefs. 



army 



and directing his 



operations with all the capacity and 



fpirit'of an experienced and undaunted warrior. . It was now Alexander 
the fummer-folitice, when the feveral rivers under the 



attempts to- 
pafs the Hy.' 



equator, fwollen by the melting of the mountain-fnows," and <iafpes, 
the heavy rains which fall during that feafon, efpecially on 
the higher grounds, overflow their banks ; fb that the Hy- 
dafpes, from its vaft breadth/ had .rather the appearance of 
a-fea than a river. It was, befides, uncommonly deep in vain, 
and rapid,, whilft the narrower and more mallow parts, 



& Arrian; L, v. c. 8. 



which. 
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Book I. which cavalry might have attempted to crofs,. were, on the 



SecT:. a. 



He has re - 
xourfe to ar- 
tifice. 



His jplan 




lines of 




oppofi te fide, defended 
horfes liave a firong and almoft invincible antljpathy 



ants, to which 



After many fruitlefs efforts, Alexander, finding it impof- 



fible to gain his point 




open force, determined to try 



over 



whether he could deceive the enemy *°. Accordingly, for 
feveral days he prefented himfelf, as if preparing to pafs 

which, as often as it was done, brought Porus to the. 
edge of the water, threatening a vigorous refiftance. This 
manoeuvre having been repeated time after time, without 
any farther attempt, was at length confidered by the Indian 
as a feint, of which the intention was only to harrafs his 
troops. Inflead, therefore, of following Alexander in all 
his motions, he contented himfelf with fending parties up 
and down the river to reconnoitre. In this fituation of 
things, Alexander fet about the execution of his plan. 



A few miles higher up, a part of the river ran much 
narrower, by means of a jutting rock, and the winding of 
the land ; and about the middle of the channel, oppofite to the 
jock, lay afmall defart ifland. This fpot Alexander had fixed 
upon, in hopes, that, if he could get his troops over to the 
ifland, he might eafily from thence penetrate further. . In 
this view, fome large barges, with a number of rafts, and 
iluifed leathern bags, for the purpofe of ferrying over the 
army, had been privately conveyed at different times to a 
wood, which Ikirted that part of the river, and there lay 

i 

concealed, Having given directions, that the ufual appear- 



*° Arrian, L. v. c. 10. Plat, in Alexand. 



ances 



- V 
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V 

p 

anees .fhouldx.be kept up throughout the camp;, that the Book I. 
royal tent, which was within view of the Indians, mould Seel. 2. 
have the fame parade of guards and attendants, as if he were 
there in perfon j and that,, as foon as night came on, they 
mould keep the enemy in continual alarm, by lighting fires in. 

f ■ 

different places, by frequent fhoutings* and the tumult and 
trampling of men and horfes, as if the army was preparing 

■ 

to crofs over 3 Alexander, towards the decline of day, filed 
off for the appointed rendezvous,, at the head of a confider-* 
able body of troops, by a road leading from the back part 
of the camp, . not within obfervation of the enemy's fcouting 



parties 



Fortunately, by the time he. got to that part of 



the bank from whence the attempt was to be made,, the 
night became exceedingly tempefhuous, fo that, though the 

■ 

river happened to be much deeper, and the paffage far more 
difficult, than he expected, yet the darknefs of the night, 
and. the violence of the ftorm, concealed him fo effectually 
from the enemy, that, before, they were apprized of his 
j?urpofe,. he had already reached the ifland*. 



From this 



(land 



he had imagined the paffag 



the 



oppofite more admitted of no difficulty. He now found there 

■ 

was another in and to be croffed,. and beyond, it a. 



confi 



derable gut, in which the. fwell was fo high from the late 

fall of rain, that the horfes. were, up to their necks. By jje paffes ib* 

this time, too it was day-light and the weather having Hydafp.es. 5: 

cleared, up, he perceived, that the enemy had full view of 

him, and were haftening from: every, part to oppofe his 
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Rook I .Notwithstanding all thefe difficulties,- Alexander 

Sect. 2. pa/Ted on, . and was already on firm ground, when the firft 

_ 4 

detachment of Porus's troops came up ."with him • whom he 




■ 

infliantly- charged and cut to pieces. 



defeats a Upon receiving notice of the Macedonians pafliiig the 

dians ° f In " Tiyer >- PQ rus > wh© thought it was only a final! detachment 

of little confequence, had difpatched againfl them his fon 
with a party of horfe and fome armed chariots y but a 



fecond account informing him, that this party was defeated, 
his fon flain, and the enemy led on by Alexander himfelf, he* 
immediately formed his army in order of battle/ and ad- 
vanced to meet him. . 



Poras march- The intrepid manner 41 of the Indian chieftain, and the 
es againfl feilful difpofition he had made, fhewed Alexander that he 

Jura, r • ' - 

had not a common enemy to contend with. Porus's ca- 
valry, flanked by a number of armed chariots, formed the 



- 9- | 

wings of his army. His infantry, in number about thirty 
thoufand, comppfed his main body, in the front of which 
he had placed his elephants, at fuch diftances, that it was 
not poffible for Alexander's cavalry to make imprefiion, on 
this line, the very fight and fmell of thefe animals deter- 
ring the horfes from approaching ; whilfi: the foot, had they 
attempted to break in upon this difpofition_, were not only 
in imminent danger of being trampled down by thefe tremen- 
dous creatures, but were expofed to the deadly aim of num- 

r 

bers of Indian markfmen 4 *. 



41 Arrian, L. v. c, 15 & feq. 44 Olymp. cxiii. 2. Before Christ 327. 



Alexander 



; 
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A i 



perceived at 



• 

what was proper to be Book I 



done. . Hisrmain^ body- he commanded 



halt 



fome di 



r 



Sed 



from the main body of the enemy ; and, having de- Alexander 



attacks and 



tached Coehus to attack the right wing, with directions to defeats him. 



wheel round as foon 




and fall on the enemy 



rear, he at the fame time, in perfon, charged their left wing. 
This unexpected operation threw the Indians into confufion. 
Attacked both in front arid rear, their cavalry, in which 
they were weakeft, were foon difperfed $ and Alexander, 
having thus laid open the flank of their- main body, pufhed 
on, whilft the Macedonian phalanx, who had now orders 
to advance, took advantage of the enemy's broken condition, 
and, getting between the elephants, inclofed them, and ei- 
ther difabled, or drove them back upon the Indian troops. 



But what completed the ruin of the Indian army 

p 

was a movement of Craterus, who commanded in the Ma- 



cedonian 



camp 



As foon as he faw the battle incline in 



favour of Alexander, he inftantly croffed the Hydafpes, 
purfuant to inftructions. left with him; and pouring in his 
frefh troops on this fatigued and difpirited enemy, made 
dreadful havock, and fixed decifively the fortune of the 
day. 



Porus, amidft this general difcomfiture, ftill preierved p orus » s r p i r i tJ 
an. un conquered mind ; and though wounded, and left al- 



moft alone, refufed to quit the field of battle. Alexander, 
who faw his . danger, and admired his valour, wiflied to fave 
hinv and fent Taxiles to perfuade him to furrender. " Bafe 

■ 

(e betrayer of thy country !" faid Porus to him, as foon as 
he approached; and would inftantly have llain him, had he 



N 



not 



go B I S T O K Y O F G R E T E C ~E 

* 

Book 1. not faved hinifelf by flight. Meroes, an Indian, who was; 



Sect. 2. on terms of friendship with Poms, was then fent, who.. 






ineffectual any farther oppofi- 

toltondTr. tion was > wit ^ the gracious treatment he might be <a&- 

Tured of, he at length prevailed on him to approach Alex- 

■ 

ander. The conqueror beheld the vanquimed Prince with: 
admiration. Porus had, as hiftorians tell us, an uncommon? 



dignity in his appearance j his ftature was much above the 
ufual fize, and his eye betrayed nothing of his prefent for- 
tune. " How do you require I mould treat you ?" faidi 
Alexander to him. " As. a King," anfwered the other. 



4C As a King, I mall, doubtlefs," replied Alexander ; " the, 
" regard I owe to myfelf demands it of me.. But have yovt 

* 

" nothing to alk On your own private account. ?"— .«* To be- 
" treated as a King," faid the royal prifoner, " implies every 
" 'thing." "Moved by this, greatnefs of fpirit, Alexander, 
reilored him to his kingdom, and endeavoured to make 
com peniation for what he had fufFered, if any thing could 
make this Prince amends for the unprovoked Slaughter of his; 
people, and the death of his two fons,/the fecond having 
fallen in the laft action.. Alexander, however,, found Porus 
ever afterwards to remain one. of his moft faithful allies.. . 



* 

Thedevafta- Other wars fucceeded* There were feveral princes in; 



tfd byS-" the couhtr y> who had not yet fubmitted ^ and, this was 
ander, from a crime which Alexander could not forgive.. What A r- 

the Hydaipes ■ . 

totheHypha- nan relates 4 % feems indeed to exceed all belief ; that in this 

part of India, between the Hydafpes and the Hyphafis,, he 
fubdued feven different nations, and took-twol thoufarid cities : 



fis. 



4 * L. vii c. ju 



of 



* 4 
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Sedt. 2. 



of thefe, thirty-feven belonged to the Glaufae alone * 3 , not Book I. 
pne : pf which, fays Arrian, had fewer than five thoufand in- 
habitants, and many above ten thoufand ; befides a number of 
villages, peopled in proportion. 



Some 



were 



Hill 



more 



po 




feventeen thoufand being flain, and feventy thoufand 
made prifoners, at the facking pf Sangala 4 *, which he laid 
in ruins, becaufe the inhabitants had the infolence to make 

v_ - 

a vigorous defence. Allowing even thefe numbers to be 
greatly exaggerated, we may neverthelefs conclude, that this 
country muft then have been exceedingly populous «*, and 
in a very high ftate of cultivation. 



When the Macedonian found there was nothing more for Propofes to 
him 'to fubdue on this fide the Hyphafis, he propofed to g£^° thc 
pafs on to the Ganges. There, he was told, he mould meet 
with feveral rich and mighty kingdoms, whofe inhabitants 
were famed for their fk.il! in hufoandry, their valour, and their 
wifdom, and who were pofTeifed of elephants larger than 
any he had yet beheld. Thefe were powerful incitements 
for him to make trial of their ftrength ; as if it liad been his 
glory to deface whatever was fair and lovely among men, 
and, to the decencies and bleffings of focial life, to fubftitute 
horror and devaftation. 



But his foldiers refufed to proceed. Worn out with toil, Hisfoldier, 
to which they faw no end, and, perhaps, not infenfible to J^ etopro * 



* 3 L. v. c. 20. Arrian, L. v. c. 24. 

■ 

45 After the red u&ion of Indoftan by the- Tartars, the population of the country 
amounted, according to Raynal (L. iv. c. 1 1.) to ah hundred millions of Indians, 
and ten millions of Tartars. 



N z 



the 
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Book I. the miferies, of which they had fo often been the inflru- 
Secr. 2 . nients, they demanded, that he mould now think of returning. 

Alexander expoftulated with them. He laid before them the 
glorious plan he had formed ; the execution of which, he told 
them, was to give them poffeffion of boundlefs treafure, and 
would render their names illuftrious to latefl times — -he propos- 
ed " to purfue his conquefts to the Ganges | and from thence 

i 

to make his way to the eaftern ocean — thence they were to 
have the opportunity of paffing from fea to fea, and of vifit- 
His plan of ing many unknown lands, one great ocean, he told them, 
afnhena!? encompafling the whole earth — that afterwards, failing along 
tionsofthe t j ie w h 0 l e coafl of Africa, they fhould return by Hercules's 

earth. 4 - 4 , . 

pillars, thus completing the eonqueft of all the Afiatk and 
African nations—and that whatever fhould then appear to 
be the boundaries of the world,, thofe he would eftablim fot 
the boundaries of his empire « & 



* 



Had this vifionary project been handed down to us upon 
the authority of Curtius, we fhould be apt to confider it as 



one of thofe romantic embellifhments, which this author has 
interwoven in many parts of his hiftory j but we have it 
upon the word of the fober Arrian, who wrote from authen- 
tic memoirs of refpectable witneffes ; to. whole charge, if any 
thing can be laid, it is, that they have fought rather to ex* 



the excefTes and ' foil ies of this; firm but vain-gl 



Prince 



< 



From this account, it is eafy to perceive, that Alexander 

w 1 

had a view alfo to Rome. Arrian 47 , in another place, con- 



Arrian, L. v. c. 25, 26*. * 7 L. vii# c. 1 
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feffes 
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fefles , it was generally believed that lie had. . 0 ther writers Boo k J . 
are more explicit. They ■ teU - us : e^pfefsly, that he declared $e<3. 2. 

s intentions of carrying his arms into Italy, as foon as he 
had made an end of conquering the other nations of the 

earth* 




V 



* 

In order to gain, over- his foldiers, he made ufe of every He employs 

argument that, urifatisfied ambition could fuggeft ; he de- t o prevaTnL 
fcended tO Solicitations 1 he chofe rather, he told them, to hisarm / to 

9 7 7 accompany 

entreat than to command - 9 he conjured them to remember, him; 
in What manner he had lived among them, in what efti- 
mat-ion he held their achievements, how bountifully he had 

t m * 

rewarded their valour and fidelity. But his men were not but without 
to" be moved. When he had done fpeaking, a fullen filence 
enfued/ the whole army expreffing by their looks the ftrongeft 
marks of difapprobation, though fearful of exciting his 



wrath by an avowed oppontion.. 



effeft. 



m 

At lengtli Coenus, an officer of the nrft rank, whom 
years and fervices: rendered refpedtable,. ventured, to re- 
ply 



48 



<c Since,. 0 King,, you are pleafed to declare, that you Coenus'sr* 
" mean not to command but to perfuade, and that you 
" yourfelf are ready to comply with the wifhes of your army, 
" if it mall appear there, is convi&ion in the arguments 
' , which: they have to offer, I rife to fpeak, not in behalf 
? of us your principal officers, who, diftinguimed by you? 
" favour, 5 fee ourfelves promoted^ to the firft military ho* 
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hours ; for, 




your orders fhall call us, wd 



9 * » 

are ready to obey ; I rife to fpeak in behalf only of thefe 



* € your faithful foldiersu 



(Cfi 



Nei 



in behalf even of them 



would 




to fpeak, were it merely their intereft I had 



prefume 



view 



A much higher regard urges me 



:gard to your royal 



perfon 
life. 



if 



a 



gard .to die sonfervation of your facred 



v. 



On many accounts I think myfelf called upon to Hand 
forth on this important occafion : thefe grey hairs of 



it 



mine 



5 the honours you have graced me with ; the life 
I have lived, amidft toils and dangers $ feem all to require 
of me, that I mould, on this day, honeftly fpeak what 
I think it is expedient for you to hear. 



** The greater our dangers and fatigues have been, the more 
* numerous and illuftrious the exploits atchieved by you 
" and the troops under your command, the ftronger reafon 
*' there is to befeech you to put an 



u 



end 



labours, and 



to reft contented with that large portion of glory you 
have acquired. 



* 

'** C a s t your eyes around. Of all the Greeks and Mace- 

*' dOniafts that accompanied you from Europe, fee, how 
"few of us remain! The Theflalians* worn out in the 
u fervice, you have already difmifled. Numbers of the 
c< other Greeks have perifhed by the fword and by difeafe, 



At in the courfe of the many wars you have been engaged 

The greater number of thofe who furvive, you have 

" been 



in. 



/ 



I 

4 
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^ been under the neceffity of leaving behind , in different Book L 



parts of AJia, difabled by wounds, or .weakened by in- j&ecl: 




off from the -hopes of -ever beholding Greece 
" more : and even the few who yet remain, with yqu^ and 
" frill retain fome appearance of vigour, have neither that 
" .firmnefs of body, -nor that Arength of mind,. which &tiey. 

. They ; languifli for their native.home, . 
<f looking wiftifully for the. day that, mall again refiore 
** them , to ^A^iXfff^^^^^t. wives,, and their children. 




" Wonder rttot,, O King, that this : defire ihould work 




u ftrongly within them.. .You yourfelf have ,given it 
w ftrength. You have enriched them with* wealth; you 
have graced : them . with honours : thqr .long . to fhew 



€4 



to their ::n^i^:ConneQ;ipns,. thofe ornaments whi^:^^; 
have received from you.r— Compel not, ; therefore,, men to 
follow you,, who can no longer have the lame. afFedion 
for -the fervice ; they once . had % whofe bodies are averie 
from toil, and whofe minds are funk intOvdejedlion. 




alfo, : that; you Have a parent k Greece, wfap 



anxioufly waits your return,, and a kingdom . thafc^roands 
your attention.. Full of glory,, and laden with the fpoils 



**..of Alia,. 
u and a mother hlefh 






And fhould you' hereafter- be. difppfed^ to ^o ^ again to 



war, . either againft the Indians, .or. , againft ( Carthage - and 
the Lybian. nations, you, will have foldiers from every part 
of Macedon crowding to y our t ilandard not men fuch as 



thefe, bent by years, and fubdued by labour % but foldiers 



«« freft 
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" freih and vigorous, who will think 
" are not acquainted with, and will 




toils they 
encounter 



the marpeft dang 



in 



pe&ation of fuch rewards" as 



~4t 



thefe your bid foldiers now poflefj 



* • 



man 



Moderation, amidft the allurements of prbfperity, is 

higheft glory. This glory, O King, be thine. 

■cannot be 



Succefs has hitherto attended your arms ; ; yOu 



" affured that it fhall always attend them ; for, though 
* f with fuch an army, led by fuch a King, we bid defiance 




to the power of enemies, 
fudden; and blafl our faireft hop 



■ 

fortune 



may 



.7 




e on a 



We are indebted to Arrian for this interefting fpeech. 
Though the texture of it is evidently the work of the hifto- 
rian, it is neverthelefs exceedingly valuable, as it may be 
fuppofed to be a juft reprefentation, both of the manner, of 
thinking of Alexander's army, and of the many miferies, 



which his boafted conquefts had 




even upon his own 



fubjedtsj the ftrength of Greece being wafted in a foreign 
land, whilft the domeftic weal was abandoned to the rage of 
ftruggling factions J 



Theimpref. As foon as Coenus had ended,' a murmur of applaufe ran 



fpTechmade 8 through the whole affembly. And, what was. moft affeaing, 
on the army, the tender fentiments, with which their hearts- were im- 

prefled, being all awakened by this pathetic oration, moft of 

, thefe gallant .warriors appeared bathed in tears +V 



• ■ 



I 

**'Arrian, L. v. c. *8. 
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A 



neverthelefs, remained unmoved, and flung Book I. 



from the affembly, with marks of ftrong refentment 



Next day he convened them again 



I mall go on, 



faid he to them 



but I fliall 



defire a Macedonian to 



cc 



cc 



cc 



9 

follow me. There are men who will not defert their King. 
Return home when you pleafe ; and inform your country- 
men, that you have left Alexander in the midft of hoftile 



" nations. 



• # 



4 



< - 



Retiring then to his tent, he remained fhut up until the 
third day, not even his friends being allowed admittance. 



Sect. 2. 



Alexander's 
refentment, 

V 

andreproach 
es. 



***** • • • * • 

He expected, that the love, which he knew his army 
bore to him, and the dread of his difpleafure, would make 
them defift from their purpofe. No fymptom of this ap- 
pearing, he endeavoured to intereft their fupef flition . Sacri- 
fices were appointed, and the entrails of victims conful ted j 
but the priefts deferted him on this occafion. Thus befet fails; 



Attempts to 

work on their 
fuperltitions j 



great 



feems to yield 
to the wilhes 



with difficulties, he at length acquiefced j and, to the 

■ 

joy of his army, gave directions that they mould prepare to of his amy. 
return s \ 



His vanity, however, ftill difplayed itfelf. He contrived His vanity, 

■ 

to have arms much larger than his men could wield, and 
higher mangers and heavier bits than his horfes requir- 
ed, left buried in the earth, or fcattered throughout the 
territory that had fet bounds to his conquefts. He caufbd 
alfo twelve altars of an amazing fize to be raifed on the 



5 • Arrian, ubi fup. 

o 



eaftern 



9? 
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jBpqic I. eaflern fide of the Hyphafis, and a camp to be laid out upon 

a much larger fcale than ufual . All this, to induce after* 
ages to believe, that himfelf and his men had the might and 
ftature of giants. And on thefe altars, if we are to believe 
Philoftratus, were left infcriptions fuitable to the folly and . 
arrogance of the builder : — " to father Hammon' W» • * to bro~ 

1 

ther Hercules'V^to brother Apollo JI ." 



and folly 



0 

I 

We are almoft tempted to queftion the veracity of 



hiftor 



when they 



exceflfes of fuch palpable ab 




5* 



3i Philoft. devita Apoll.Tyan. L.ii. c. 15. '. 

4 

5Z About this time died Coenus, much lamented by the whole army, to whom he 
wasjuftly dear, and even mourned by Alexander himfelf* who could not but honour* 
the probity and noble fpirit of this generous foldier. 



* Quintus Curtius puts, &everthelefV a filly jeft in Alexander'! mouth on the occafion. 



See Quint. Cur* t» ix$ c* 3* 
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III. 



C O N T E N T S. 



Alexander vifits the Indian ocean — Returns by the inh of pit able t rati; 
of Gadrojia — Thelo/s he fuftains — Iniquitous conduB andpunifh- 
ment of the governors he had appointed— -His army mutinies^ 
He reduces them to obedience— -Hephasftion dies< — Alexander s 
excejfes on that occafion— Returns to Babylon' — Is dijlrejfed by 



Dies 



His 



ill-boding omens — Has recourfe to intemperance- 
character — 'The judgment to be formed of his atchievements 
and the benefits of which they have been productive. 




rm 

T might well be fuppofed, that Alexanders bufy and B 00K j # 



lofty fpirit would not long remain eafy under reltraints> 



Se£t 3. 



to which nothing but the neceflity of his affairs had made Alexander, 
him fubmit. His reliefs ambition began 1 immediately to " lhlswa 7 

. J - homeward, 

feek for new obj eels . And new obj eels- foon opened to his view. - prepares to 
The part of India he had traverfed' is interfered by five great" dian ocean. 



1 

1 Adrian, L. vi. c. i & feq. Plutarch Alexand. Quint. Cur. L. ik. c; 3; 
Diod. Sic. L. xvii. c, 10. . 



o 



2 



navigable 



IOO 
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Book I. navigable rivers, which, he was told, after taking their 

many nations, not lefs rick and populous; 



Sett, 



3 



courfe through 



Falls down 
the Hydaf- 
pis. 



than thofe he had vilited, difcharged themfelves into a vaflr 
ocean abounding with prodigies. Every circumstance made: 

him eager to attempt the enterprize. The Greeks alfo, na- 
turally curious, and who were afTured they might return by 
this route into Perfia, were not averfe from, an expedition^, 
which, befides other advantages,. Teemed to bring them on. 
their way towards their native country.. 



w 

A fleet was accordingly fitted out, and the command- 
of it given to Nearchus, with dire&ions to fall down the; 
Hydafpis, whilft the army moved along its- banks $ Alex.- 
ander himfelf embarking with a party of cavalry and. a con- 
siderable body of cui.rafiiers They had continued their na- 
vigation for Tome day when an accident, of which he had 
been apprized by the natives- of the country,, ' had nearly 
put an end to his whole project. The rivers of this part 
of India fall the. one into the other \ and at every confluence: 



Wehave^ from the accurate Arrian (Vi. 14.)' an exa& account of thefe feveral; 
confluences. The five rivers of this part of India are the Indus, the Hydafpis,. 
the Acefmes, the Hydraotes, and the Hyphafis. Upon the confluence of the 
Hydafpis and Acefines, the name of' the former is loft, and the river takes that of 
Acefines.; it is afterwards, joined by the Hydraotes,. and then by the Hyphafis, ftill. 

I 

retaining the name of Acefines^ and.at.laft fails into the. Indus ; under which name- 

1 

all'thefe waters conjoined empty themfelves into the fea. According to Ctelias (See 
Arrian, v. 3, 4.)^ the Indus is in one part upwards of twelve miles (an hundred: 
furlongs), in breadth, and upwards of five miles (forty furlongs) where narroweft ; 
and yet is far. inferior^. to the Ganges. According to Oneficritus, who was 
commander of the fhip in which Alexander was, Strabo tells us (xv. p. 482.) 

r 

that the Indus is in one part .two hundred furlongs, about twenty-five miles, in 
breadth. Belides the rivers above-mentioned, eleven* more, making fifteen in all* 
fall into the Indus. See Arrian, 6.. 

the 



i 
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naviga- 



the meeting of the waters caufes a ferment, which few vef- Book L 
fels are able to refill. When, therefore, the Macedonian Sect. 3° 

■ 

fleet reached the confluence of the Ace fines and Hydafpif, Dangers of 
feveral vefTels found themfelves caught abruptly by whirling 

s 

eddies y fome were overfet, and mofl: of them mattered. 
At length, after fuftaining confiderable lofs, they got clear 

■ 

by dint of their oars- 



tion. 



Malii . 



Hitherto they had feen only a few fcattered Indians, 
who abandoned their habitations at the firfl: approach of an 

enemy. The Macedonians now began to enter a diftrid- in- Attacks the. 
habited by a people, who appeared to have more civilized 

* 

manners, and to be well acquainted with the cultivation of 
land. Thefe were named the Malli. Alexander immedi- 

9 

ately landed, and prepared to march againft them, form- 
ing his army into three divifions, that the natives, who 



eluded the one, might be intercepted 




the other. 



The 



Malli were an harmlefs people, of great fimplieity of life, 
who had never heard of Alexander or his exploits ; who had 
not even been fubje<5ted to the Perfian yoke, to whofe name 

* 

probably they were Grangers ; and who, fince the days of 
Bacchus, according to their tradition, had lived in the peace- 
able enjoyment of their liberties, conformably to- their own 



laws . 
thefe . 



Conquerors pay little regard to eircumftanees like 
The fon of Olympias ftill went on> ravaging the 



country, and lacking every fortified place that did not open 
its gates to him. One city ftill remained unfubdued, which 
had the advantage of fome kind of fortrefs and here a great 
part of the Malli had taken refuge. Thither Alexander 
marched his forces ; and, finding a more vigorous refifcanc 

his impetuous fpirit could brook, he commanded lad 



nan 



ue.cs to 



I 



be 



\ 



J 
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Book I. be applied, and the walls to be fcaled, mounting himfelf 
Se£t. 3. the foremofb. The ladders being too ilender to fuftain the 



weight of the numbers who crowded after the King* broke 
down, juft- as Alexander and three of his guards had reached 
is in danger the top of the battlements. Here they ftood alone, in a 
Jjfc # ofins hls critical fituajion, unable to execute any thing,, effectual, 

and expofed to all the weapons of the beiieged. The danger 
in which Alexander found himfelf, made him bolder and 
more refolute y and, without lofing a moment in deliberation, 

1 

he undauntedly leaped from the battlements into the city ; his 
three attendants, to whom the King's ram. deed left no 



* * 



choice, following him. They lighted on their feet; but this 
availed them little. They were at once furrounded by 
crowds of combatants ; and though they {truck down as 
many as durft approach them, a frefh fupply of enemies ftill 



prefTed on ; and ftones, and darts, and javelins, poured in 



1 * 



Upon them from every fide. Abreas, one of Alexander's 
men, was already flain, and the two others, Peucefias and 
Leonnatus, dangeroufly wounded, when the King received a 
javelin in his hreaft, which brought him almoft lifelefs to 
the ground - y his two companions, though nearly difabled by 
their own wounds, covered him with their fhields and bodies; 
The report, of Alexander's, danger having run through the 
army, the foldiers, frantic at the thoughts of lofing their 
Prince, burn: into the city at different places ; fome fcramr- 
bling up the walls, others beating down the gates ; when, 
putting to the fword all they met, without- diflindion of 



age. or fex, they made their way to the fpot where the 



King lay,. Their firft . care was to. remove him to his tentj 
and to cut out the head of the javelin, which, , being bearded, 
required a large incifion to be made . The plentiful efFufion 

of 
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of blood occafioned by the operation, threw Alexander into 
a fwoon, and for fome minutes it was doubtful whether 
he had not expired ; but he foon revived, and. from the na- 
tural ilrength of his eonftitution, and the care taken of him, 



he was in a fhort time 



eftablifhed, and enabled 



himfelf again to his army, who would fcarcely believe the 



Prince was alive, till they were permitted 



pproach his 



perfo 



All that remained of the Malli, as if to atone 



for the mare they had in the accident, fubmitted ; and thei 
.example was followed by the Oxydracae, 



another 



r 



not- dracae. 




far diftant 



3 



Boop 

Sea 



I 



3 



Mailt 



fubmit, 
and the Oxy 



Alexander 
fpreads de— 



■ I 

Alexander's inclination for war and conqueft was not in 

the lean: impaired by his recent unfortunate adventure y he ftill vaftation 
continued his military operations, marking out for deftru&ion part of lndia 5 



What 



every people that dared to refill the power of his arms 
devaftation this muft have produced, among, nations fuch as we 
have defcribed, fond of freedom, and unacquainted with the Ma- 
cedonian method of waging war, it is eafy to judge. Befides a 
number of large diftridts totally depopulated by the flight of 
the inhabitants to the neighbouring defarts, not lefs than feveri 
great nations 4 were forced to accept whatever terms the con- 
queror thought proper to impofe.. And Muficanus, one of crucifies an 
their kings, 



who 



faid to have been the mofl confiderable 



Indian king,, 
and his faith- 



of the princes of the country, having endeavoured 
off the yoke,, was purfued by his foe, taken, and 



throw ^ Brach- 
ucified 



mans 5. 



3 Mofl: of the antient hiftorians fuppofe this adventure to have happened in the. 
city of the Oxydracae- It appears from Arrian (vi* n.) that they are miftaken. 

4 Plutarch/ in his Life of Alexander, tells us, that this country, which he now- 
fubdued, was three times as large as what he had fubdued before between the Hy- 

■ * 

dafpis and the Hyphafrs-^ • 

2, * alive, 



• r 

I 

/ 

■> 

i 

1 

* 

4 

* m * 

h 
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Book I: alive *, in the midft of his own territories, together with 
Sect.. 3. feveral of the Brachmans 6 , or Indian fages, who, in their 

«eal 

Mb * 

* Armn, L. vi. c. t$ f r6. - 1 

6 Thefe Brachmans or Bramins appear to have been a very different order of men 
from what modern writers reprefent them. cc Tels," fays Abbe JRaynal, (L. i» 

4 ) €< font Ies defcendans des aneiens Brachmanes-, dont Pantiquite ne parfe 
" qu'avec admiration, parceque Paffe&ation de Paufterite et du myflere, .et le pri- 
" vilege de parler aux rois du ciel, en impofe au vulgaire dans tous les fiecles. 
ee C'etoit a* eux que les Grecs attribuoient le dogme de Pimmorcalite de Paine, les 
€c idees fur 4a nature da grand -etre, fur- les peines et les recompenfes futures-— On 

1 m » 

<c regardoit les Brachmanes comme les amies des dieux; parcequ'ils paroiiToient 
<s s'en occuper beaucoup, et comme les prote&eurs des hommes, parcequ'ils 
t€ ne s'en occupoient point du tout," Both Strabo" and Arrian fpeak of them in 
another manner. Their chief employment was the public good ; to obferve the 
feafons, and to communicate their obfervations to the people ; and, on aril occafions 
of important -.and national concern, to deliver their advice with fidelity. The Brach^ 
man, who had thrice been guilty of giving counfel that had not proved falutary, 

■ 

•was condemned to filence for life. Their difcipline, -be fides, was exceedingly fe- 
♦,vere ; and^their tenets concerning the Creator and Governor of the uriiverfe, the 
immortality of the foul, and a future ftate, were not unworthy of the Grecian fchool. 

- 

Their reproof of Alexander is memorable. A number of them were affembled in a 
•field as he pa/Fed j and 'at fight of him began to ftamp on the ground with great 

■ a 

vehemence. He feat to know thereafpn. " To every man," they anfwered, " is 
" fuch a portion of earth allotted, as we are meafuring out with our feet. Thou, 
>"* O King, flialt have no more : and yet, led on by an idle curiofity, and regard- 
*'* lefs of juftice, art thou traverfing from country to country, without allowing reft 
*' either to thyfelf or to thy fellow-creatures." He would have prevailed on 
Dandamis, the principal of the Indian fages, to come to him, bidding his mef- 
iengers tell him, that he was the fon of Jupiter, and had it in his power to reward 
or to punilh him. €€ I am," replied the fage, <€ the fon of Jupiter as well as he ; as 
e< to his rewards, he has none to give ; for he has not enough to fatisfy himfelf'; 
" and as for his punifliments, the utmoft he can do, is, to relieve me from a body 
** worn out with age, and to remove me to a ftate of perfeft happmefs." How- 
ever, Calanus, another Brachman, was perfuaded to attend Alexander, and for 
ibme time accompanied him ; but being feized by an acute diforder, he raifed a pile of 
.wood, and burnt himfelf on it. It appears, neverthelefs, that the Indian Brach- 

mans condemned Calanus, both for departing from that fimplicity of manners he 

had 



9 



* 
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zeal for their antient liberties, had encouraged him to Book I 
revolt. ' ' ■ ' .■ Sed ' 3- 




The fleet had now entered the Indus, which, fays Arrian, enters the 

^ Indus * 

after receiving the waters of all the other rivers of this part 
of India, empties itfelf by two great channels into the Indian . 



ocean . The mariners foon difcovered, by the fwell of the 




ocean 



river, that the fea was not far diftant,~ and gave notice to the 
King, that they already perceived the breezes of the ocean. 
Alexander, rejoiced to find that he (hould fhortly behold the 
objecl: of his wifhes, encouraged his feamen to ufe their 
oars with redoubled efforts. As they were endeavouring to 
execute thefe orders, they found themfelves involved in a new 
diftrefs, which their ignorance rendered exceedingly alarm- 
ing. Accuftomed to the ' gentle ebb. and flow, of the Medi- is furprifed at 
terranean, they had no notion of the ftrong ocean- tides. tiLt?™' 
Accordingly, when they faw the current bear againft them, 
and the waters to rife on every fide,, and overfpread - the 
banks, they imagined it was -an indication of the anger of - 

the gods, and that they were guilty of impiety, in thus at- 
tempting to pry into the fecrets of " nature. This, however, 
was little to the confirmation that' followed. The fea, at 
the" turn of the tide, . retreating, their veflels were left either 

or ftuck faft in the mud,: the keels, and oars of 

* 

many of them, much damaged, *and the fliores covered with 
arms and baggage £0 that the whole had the appearance of 

* 4 

a wreck, and they . began to defpaijr of being ever able to get 
off. The return of the tide relieved them from their anxi- 




had been accuftomed to, in order to partake of the luxuries .of the royal table.; 
and for putting an end to a life over which he had no dominion. 

See Strabo, h* xv# p« 490 & feq. et Arrian, L. vii. c» 1, 2. et fiifU Ind. xL 

P ety, 
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and 



ght them what they were until this time 




ftrangi 



fends Near- Alexander ordered himfelf to be rowed into this vafl 

obfervatSns^ ocean > ^ 0l " tne purpoKb of making new difcoveries ; and, af- 
ter doing little more than gratifying an unbounded curiofity* 
prepared to march his army back into Perfia, whilft Near- 
chus was to continue his navigation along "the coafts of the 
Perlian gulph, and afterwards up the Euphrates, by which 
prepares to he was dire&ed to return. It is fuppofed, that Alexander 

fpent .ten months 7 , from the time of his embarking on the 

in this fruitlefs expedition. He clofed his pro 
grefs on this fide with a prayer well worthy of remembrance. 
It marks ftrongly the extravagant fpirit of this adventurous 

* 

and ambitious Prince. He befought the gods, " that no man 



return 



his prayer j 




might pafs beyond the limits that lie had reached 



8 » 



enters Ga 

drofia j 



The route, which he chofe for the return of his army, 

It lay moftly through 



was of all others the moft difficult. 



burning fands, in many parts of which no water was to be 
found, no fupply of food to be obtained, nor the track of 
the difficul- traveller to be feen. The army foon experienced all the 

tics he meets • • • 

with. miferies to be met with in fuch a dreary march. Numbers 

of his -men Were either overwhelmed in the hot fands, or 
perimed from fatigue or - hunger, or both. Their carriages 
became no longer of ufe, the roads in feveral places not 

them j their cattle perifhed, or were killed for 




i Plutarch fays [{even only. Abp. Usiher ihews he is miftakeij. See Uffer. 

Anrial. 371. 
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9 Plutarch in Alexand. 
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food ; fo that the immenfe treafure the army had collected Book I, 

+ 

together, at the price of fo much blood, was now .thrown -Seel:. 3. 
away by the foldiers, as a painful incumbrance. This in- 
hofpitable tradt was called Gadrofia. One might be at a 
lofs to conjecture what could prompt Alexander to fuch a 
route, when a much better lay before him. Arrian ac- 
counts for it. According to the tradition of the Indians, 
.Semiramis and Cyrus had 




this way 5 and whatever 
any great, perfon had performed, the fon of Philip was de- 
termined not be exceeded in. Semiramis, as tradition bore, 
loft her whole army in this defart, .twenty men excepted; 
and Cyrus had efcaped with Jfeyen only. Alexander .there- 
fore had an advantage over them : the .march coft him but 
two months,, and only three fourths of . his army. From 
Plutarch.it appears, that above one hundred thoufand of his 
men perimed in this 9 wild expedition. 



• 

In the . courfe of it, however, there happened an. incident, Alexander's 



which Arrian 10 relates, much 



Alexander 



praife 



Some 



foldiers had g 



queft of water ; . and, having difcovered 



* -1 



i 



s 

a little, brook, with difficulty : procured a fmall quantity of 

m 

the . element, and brought it to the King : though oppreiTed 
with . th ir ft, 'he ref ufed .to accept a relief, which he could 
not Jhaxf. among his army ; and, with much commendation 
of the zeal : of .thofe who , brought it, generoully .poured it 
on the ground. Every man found it lefs difficult to fuftain 



;5 He entered this part, of India "with an hundred and twenty thoufand foot and 
fifteen thoufand horfe, and did not bring, back above .one, fourth .part, of them* 



Plutarch in Alexand. 




p 2 



/ 



harjdfhips. 



generous 
condutt } 



4 



io8 



HIST OR Y 



OF 



GREECE 



Book I. hardftiips, when he faw the King endure them equally with 
.Sed. 3. the'meaneft foldier. A like ftbry is related by Plutarch, 



which/poftibly from miftake, he afcribes to another perfon 



he enters * The Macedonians -at length entered the plentiful country 
Carmania, . 0 f Carmania, where they were fupplied in abundance with 

provifions of every kind; orders having been previoufly dif- 
patched to the neighbouring governors, to furnifti all man- 

» * 

•ner of refrefliments, together with carriages and beafts of 
-burden to replace thofe that had been loft, Here Alexander 
:fpent fome days . in celebrating public fports, and offeri ng 
• Sacrifices of "thankfgiving for the fignal deliverance vouchfafed 

m 

Fabulous ac- . to him and his army. It is, probably, this folemnity of 

count of the . . . v 

feaft cele- which fome antient writers nave given us lo romantic a de- 



brated here 

by him 



: fcription. 




would have us believe, that Alexander 



caufed his foldiers to celebrate a feaft to Bacchus for feven 



days, in memory of their Prince having, like the god, re- 
turned vi&orious from the Indies; and his whole army, 
in imitation of the Bacchanals, exhibited a frantic proeemon 
through the nations lately conquered, with fhout* of up- 
roar and riot, and all the ridiculous gambols of which the 
greateft intoxication can be productive $ the King in .per- 



fon leading the diftolute dance. 



Had one thoufand fbber 



men,^fays Curtius ", attacked this wild multitude, 'the defeat 
of the latter had been inevitable. But from Arrian " it appears, 

\ — 

that this account,- though fupported by no lefs-an authority 
than that of Diodorus and Plutarch, is merely an idle fiction. 
An inftructive leftbn, how. cautious we ought to be in admit- 
ting what many antient writers have recorded. 



" See Quint. Cur. L. vu c. 10. 



■ 4+ 

**■ See Arrian, L. vi; c. 23 
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Alexander, no doubt, like, all founders of a new em- Book I. 



pire 




pleafed himfelf with 



the 



' fond idea, that this Se<3., 3.. 



vaft fabric of power, which he was ' labouring to eftabliih, Confafed- 



ftate of the 



would laft for ages. He now had the full eft evidence of the conquered 



yanity of his 




es. 



It Was but the eleventh year of his P rovinces > 



* 4 

reign, and the fifth fince the overthrow of Darius and re- 
peated accounts were brought to him from every quarter,, of 
the confufion which had already arifen in many of his pro- 



vinces 



13 



in Tome, from the unfubdued fpirit of the people 



«4 



and from 1 
whatcaufes.. 



in raoft of them, from the oppreffi ve and tyrannical exceffes 
of the governors whom he had appointed over them. 
Thefe, it feems, . expe&ed not that Alexander was ever to 
return from the Indies and therefore treated, with con^ 
tempt eftablifhments which he could no longer enforce, 
Alexander behaved on this occafion . with becoming firmnefs 
-and refentment. He enquired into the feveral complaints;, 
and, where guilt was found, punifhed the delinquents with 
the utmoft feverity.. Proofs were exhibited, of grofs dila- 
pidations and: a&s of violence having been committed by Cli*- He punifhea 
tender,, Sitalcas, and Heracon, who commanded in Media : 

* 

-they were all put to death ,s . They had affifted in the mur- 

■ ♦ 

der of Parmenio.j. on which account, hiftorians tell us, the 
whole army, even many of the King* s neareft .friends, wit*. 
nefTed their execution with pleafure ,6 .. " Vengeance for that 

1 

** innocent. blood/ 1 faid they, " has juftly overtaken them*"' 



the iniquitous 

governors* 



- • 



3 Plutarch in Alexand, 



*+ Philip, whom he had appointed .governor. of Indoftan, had been ilain by.hia 



own guards. See Arrian> vi, zy* . 

,s Arriaji, ubi;;fup> 



* 6 ' See Quintt Cuu x# i • . 
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Book 1. 
Sea. \. 




was 




■ 

J 

and his ibh Oxrafhres * 7 , to whom the 'care x>f Sufa 

w 

had proved unfaithful : they both fii$ered in 



1 w w 

like manner* Arxines 



IB 





of which he held the government, not 




even the 




bns, however innocent, 



■ 

temples, and putting to 
who happened to be obnoxious to -him : ; he was crucified. 
Even the 




of Cyrus, which Was 'filled with various 
treafures of ineftimable value, and in which ^the body of that 
conqueror lay inclofed in a cafe of gold, 'had -not 
the rapacious hand of violence. 





it was 



difcovered, that the plunderer was 'Polyniachus I9 , a Mace ± 
donian of diftin&ion, born in-Pella, Alexander's native city : 
regar dlefs of his 



In this lift of 




the 




ordered *his execution. 



oiie of the tooft 




was 



Harpalus 
plunders the 




2.0 - 

"9 



Alexander, to whom he was particularly dear 
treafures at" on account of his attachment to him whilft Philip was liv- 
ing, had appointed him L guardian of the treafures in Babylon. 
This important truft ^as a * temptation- 'which • he was hot 



Babylon, 



and flees to 
Greece, 



capable of relifting. He abandoned himfelf to a • fharn^ful 

diifolutenefs, and Squandered aWay a confiderable -portion of 

care. Accordingly, when, con- 

c trary to his expectations, 'he found that Alexander was on 




his return to 





a band of mer 



•cenaries, and, taking five thoufand talents With>him> fled into 



27 Arrian, L. vii. c. 4, Plutarch calls him Oxyartes. According to this hiftorian, 
Alexander was fo enraged againft him, that he itabbed him with his own hand* See 
•Plutarch in Alexand. 



t 



» — 

ilory. We follow Arrian 



Quint. Gurt & ij^esiverym&m 



Piut. in Alexand, 



*° See Arrian, lit lii^ c. 6# 
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in 



Greece. The fate, which he juftly. deferred, fppn afterwards Book 
overtook him. He was killed in Crete, by fome perfons in 




Sea: 



3 



whom he confided 



His death. 



* ■ 



After 




acent provinces, and applying what Alexander 



remedies feemed mojft expedient in their prefent turbulent daughter of 



ftate,. Alexander directed his march to Sufa, where, upon 
his arrival* he married Statira, daughter of Darius. 



Darius ; 



Ar 



nan 



Vt. 





- I 



* — c 



calls her Barfine, or, according to fome 

Jrier lifter,. Paryfatis, by fome named Drypetis, he g i ves the 

j and at the fame time difpofed of eighty P rin f c, f aI 




gave to 

of the principal Perfian ladies in marriage to his chief officers, 
on aU of whom he beftowed. rich dowries^ fuitable to their 



noble birth. In addition to the .public joy, Nearchus,. who 
had the command of the naval expedition , and; of whofe 
fafety Alexander had defpaired,, returned to Sufa, with an 
account, of the fuccefs of his voyage,, and of the difcoye- 
ries he had made y which , in the prefent infant. Hate of na- 



Perfian ladies 
in marriage 
to his offi- 
cers. 

Nearchus re- 
turns. 



vigation. 




, were highly celebrated 



* * 

Thax his whole army might fliare in the general happi*- Alexanders 
nefs 13 ^ he . prefented. every Grecian fpldier, who had married hVarmy.* 0 
Afiatic women, (and thefe amounted to ten thou fand, in numr 
per), with, considerable fums .qf money. The debts like- 



wife of his army he declared he would djfcharge, and de 
fired to have a ftate of them, laid before him. But,.. find 



ft #- 



ing many of Ji* men wiere ^wiUing, to., difcover minutejy 



" Plutarch in Alexand. et Demofthene. Athenaei Deipnoiph. L. xiii. p. 594., 

** Sec Airian, hASt 4» • ;* 3 KHt.in. A|ex.and» Arrian, L. vii, c. 5. 

how. 
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Book I. how their debts had been contracted, he demanded only the 
Sect. 3... hames of their refpe drive creditors, and the feveral funis at 

large; and in this manner difcharged the whole, though the 
:fum amounted to twenty thoufand talents. - Thofe, , befides, 




who had diftiriguifhed themfelves by any particular military 
exploit, he honoured with rich donatives, fuch as crowns 
of gold, and other rewards of great value. 



what he had Alexander's generofity appears here to advantage ; he 
in view. had, beiides^ in view to fmooth national prejudices; which 



kept the haughty Greeks at a diftance from the Afia tics $ 

i 1 l 

and, as the Macedonians and Perfians were now governed by 
one common fovereign, to make them by degrees coalefce into 



one people : but he foon found this was not fo eafily ; to be 



accompliihed. 



- 



1 ■ 



• - 

His plan for He had given directions **to the feveral governors to train 
oflSw^ny? t0 military exercife a number of youths in their relpective 

provinces, and to have them difciplirted'after the Macedonian 
manner, in order that he might always have a fupply of 
foldiers in readinefs, whenever caiual ties or years mould ren- 



der his own men 'unfit for fervice. Thirty thoufand of thele 
recruits having accordingly been hrought to Sufa, he ilfued 
orders, that the fame number of Macedonians, who were 
become lefs able to endure the fatigues of war, mould have 



r 4 



permiffion to return home. It had been eafy to have given 
a favourable interpretation to this meafure ; but to the Greeks, 
who were already exafperated at feejng the Afiatics poffefs 



• -• . : s j . 1. 1. - .. ,i .. , ' . ^ • •• ■ .. , . 



** Arrian, L. vii. c. 6 *& fe<j. [Plutarch in Alexand. 
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fo large a portion of the royal favour, it appeared in the mofl Book I. 

light j and a general mutiny immediately enfued. -Se£t. 3, 




Their former -fervices," they faid, 



were no 



longer 



re 



mutiny occa- 



ft 



s 



CC 



cc 



cc 



cc 



4C 



membered— no account taken of the dangers they had fionedb y it: 
encountered, and the toils they had undergone^— -the ob~ 

of Alexander's regard were now the effeminate Per- 




fians — he imitated • their drefs ; he fpoke their language; 
he adopted , their manners — their foldiers were now. to be 
" inrolled among the Macedonian veterans, and to- carry 
away thofe honours, which the latter had purchafed at the 
f price of their blood-r^let us all be difcharged together 
ft we fcorn to ferve under the banners of a prince, who is 



now an alien to his country-— and, fhould he have any more 
wars i to carry on, let , them be carried on by his father 



" Hammon and himfelf. 



Alexander could contain himfelf no longer: for, it Alexander 
feems, thefe bold remonftrances were made in his prefence. h^firihriefs 
Starting from his tribunal, with his own hands he feized 
thirteen of the mqft guilty mutineers, whom he ordered 
to inftant execution. Then, taking advantage of the con- 
firmation into which this act of vigour had .thrown his 
army; in the moft fpirited manner; he reproached them with 
the ungrateful- return they made for all he had done for them; 
and, at the conclufion of his fpeech, abruptly left the af- 
fembly, retired to his tent, and commanded, that his perfon 
mould henceforward be intrufted to Perfian guards, and that 
the different corps of Afiatic troops fhould hold the fame • 
rank, and enjoy the fame privileges,, which the Macedonians ; • 




* 



> ^ 



4 * 



Q. 



The 



1 14 
Book" I * 



Distort 



of 



G R E E" C 'E" 




King's firmnefs on this Oeeafion had; its 





0 





Se£t. 3. Macedonians were naturally attached to his perfon ; and 

notwithftanding the deep fhades that darkened his 

* * < " 1 A 

ter, his brighter qualities,, which were moftly of the popular- 
kind, his bravery -efpecially,. and munificent, fpirit, were held in; 

l" " - 

the higheft eftimation. Above all, they could not bear to be thus, 
indignantly debarred from his pretence,' and excluded from his? 
favour and confidence. For. three, days, during which- time he: 

kep t 





around: his ■» 

tent, bewailing, in the moll: affecting manner,, their indifcre-- 
tion ; they threw their arms from theifi> as if unworthy to carry 
.them longer ; and declared, . they would never quit the place,, 

1 \ 4 , 

until reftored. to their fovereign's favour and forgivenefs . . Alex- 
ander, at length, Was prevailed on to fhew himfelf.-. 
their Prince, the Macedonians burft into the moil affectionate : 
receives his lamentations y Alexander, himlelf began to foften j he. melted : 

to approach him,. 




army again 
into favour, 



al fo ihta tears 



he 




his 




upon their t embrace ' him. : What; had: afflided. his 



repentance ; 






f told him, was>. that he had withdrawn, his re 



deeply, 

- 

» ■ 

gard from them, and admitted the Periiaris, to be his kinf- 

* * a nd 



men. 



You are all my kinfmen," 




from this day it is the name by which I. mall 

9 




you 




the king's - kindred had a . 
right to falute him, and they Were all, accordingly admitted to 
that honour. 



t 



makes a com- A sumptuous banquet fealed the reconciliation j the 



mon banquet 
for his fol- 



King entertaining nine thoufand guefts at one time. 



From 



diers of every t ^ e or£ j er 0 f t jj e entertainment, ■ of which we have a"n account 

in Arrian * 5 , it appears,, that he had: not loft, fight of his 



nation 



* 5 L. vii. c. II, 



1. 



favourite 



t 
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'Favourite fclieme of coalition. In the mo ft honourable place Booic I. 

were the Macedonians next to them the Perfians ; and after Seel:. 3. 

•the Perfians other nations. In conjunction with the Grecian in what vie wj 



FoothFayers^ the Perfian magi were employed in offering . up 
vows For the prosperity and union of all the inhabitants of 
ihis empire. One common bowl was ibrought, out of which 

and people performed their ; libations ; and at the 
conclufion was vfiing a paean, or Fong of praife to the Im- 
;mortal Gods., Greeks,, as wdl as Barbarians, joining in the 
.chorus. 




It was then Fettled a5 , that as many Greeks and Macedonians difmifle* his 
as were become unequal to the Fatigues of the field, mould have fantln^he' 6 " 
permiffion to return home. This permiffion was attended "?° ft honour - 

x ^ * able manner; 

with every .mark of diftindtion the old Foldiers could pombly 
rdefire. Not only their -arrears were .punctually cleared off, 
they likewiFe -received a talent each, beFides money Fufficient 
to deFray their expences to Greece, InftrucTions were, at the 

* 

Came time, diFpatched to Macedon, that at all Folemnities 
they mould have places of pre-eminence affigned to them ; 
that they ihould be Free From all impoftsj and that what- 
-ever privileges were conFerred on them,, mould, upon their 
-death, be enjoyed by their children* This grateFul remem- 
brance of the Fer vices of his brave veterans, exhibits Alex- 
zander to us in a very advantageous point of- view-.. 



. What rendered this notice of the King of greater value, ^appoints 
was, the choice of the perfon to whom his men was given 

command 

in charge Graterus was named to this fervice, an ofKcer of thema 



16 Arrian^ L.viL c» rz, Plut, in.AlexjmcL 

Q.2 



th\s 



u6 



HI STOKY 



OF 



GREECE 



Book I. the iirit diftindtion in the Macedonian armies, and who was 



Se&. 3. 




known to be highly efleemed by Alexander. The appoints 
ment of fuch an officer, the veterans confidered- as a parti^ 
cular honour done to fhemfelvesv x " 



The govern- ^ T was the King's intention, that Grater \xs' y upon his 4p- 
ment of Ma- r j. ya |? m Greece;, mould fucceed Antipater, and that Anti*- 

cedon intend- * 

ed for Crate- pater mould >pafs into. Afia. Many think, that the repeated 
ru ' complaints^ preferred by Olympias, whofe ambitious and in*. 

triguing fpirit was impatient of the control under which. 
Antipater held her, had occafioned his being fuperfeded 5 and: 
that fevere meafures were actually in agitation- agaihft. him.. 
Whatever views Alexander, had^ he did not live - to -carry them. 



into execution 



V 



Hephaeftion So o n after this tranfa&ion, Be loft HephaefHon; who died 
dies; of a fever in Ecbatana.; a lofs which Alexander feems to 

have borne with great agitation of mind.. In others he fa w 
the dependents- of his fortune, in Hephaeftion he pofTefTed 
a friend* " Craterus loves the King/' he was wont- to\ fay, 



(er. 



but HephaefHon^ loves ; Alexander 



1?. »> . 



This* tender con- 
nection* fubfifling from their e-arlieffr years, had never fuf- 
fered the leaft diminution.- Though- he lived with the 



King on the mofl familiar terms, and was admitted to his 
his charac- moft fecret councils-, he. enjoyed the royal favour without 

infolence, and, what is ftill more extraordinary, without 
exciting envy. Howt temperately he ufed> his power, may 

ft 

be gathered from the two following inflances : A mufician, 
of whom he was fond, had pofTefTed himfelf of certain quar- 



87 Pluti in Alexandi 



ters 



V 
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tors, to which Eumenes, an- officer of note, and at this Book I 



time fecretary to ; the King, kid claim* 8 . Hephaeftion fup- 
ported his. favourite j Eumenes had the fpirit to oppofe He- 
phaeftion, and, upon an appeal, to. the King, carried the point 
againft him. Some time after,. Hephaeftion differed on fome 

* 

occafion with Graterus * 9 ,. and. this difpute was conducted with 
fuch heat,, that, had not the King interpofed his authority, k 
probably had . ended fatally.: Neverthelefs, it does not ap.-^ 
pear, that either Craterus or Eumenes were. afterwards lefs in 
favour with Alexander, or that Hephaeftion ever employed 
his influence to their prejudice;. He feems, indeed*, to have 
been much beloved by the whole army,* not. only. for. thofe 
affable qualities, which , adorn the. courtier-,, but. alfo for. his 
military abilities, having accompanied Alexander in all his 
expeditions, and been frequently employed. 



Seel:, 



3 





him 



in 



the 



moll arduous enterprizes. 



The extravagances, , however, of Alexander 30 , on this oc- Alexander^ 
canon, ire not to be juftified. . When he found that Hephaeftion 



paffionate e£- 
ceffes on this > 



had expired, , in a paroxyfm of grief he threw, himfelf on the occaflon * 
dead body, from which his friends could fcarcely remove him. 
Thofe perfons who had attended his. favourite iniiis laftillnefs, 
became objedls of his , refentment, , as- if it had . been ov/ing 
to them. that. Hephaeftion died.. In. his phrenfy, ; he accufed 
even the gods for not having prefer ved a life fo dear to him. 

I 

The facred. fires were extinguifhed throughout all Ana, which 
was never before done. but. upon the King's death; " 



an 



M omen of. dark, import," the.Anatics obferved,. to Alex-- 



a8 Plutarch in Eumenc 

Pluiarch in Alexand. 



a *> Plutarch". 



30 See Amitr, L. vii« c. 14, 



ander* 



1 1-8 M I S T O R Y O F G R E E C E 



Book I. i£ ander himfelf . " Not contented with celebrating JEIephasf£ 

Sedx. 3. tion's obfequies with all poffible magnificence, and- 




a fumptuous monument to his memory at an immenfe ex- 
pence, he fent to the temple of Hammon to enquire, whether 

l 

Hephaeftion ought not to be ranked among the demigods.. 



The oracle, top complaifant not to gratify the King, an- 



fwered as Afia's mop arch wifhed. Hephaeftion accordingly 
was pronounced a demigod, and had fuitable honours ap- 
pointed to him 53 *. ... .. 



w 

he comes to Alex ander had now come to ISabylon, where a number 
Babylon. ^ embaftadors from different nations, in confequence of the 



fame of his atchievemen ts* were expecting his return * It 
might be imagined, that to a mind fuch as his, naturally 
vain and fond of homage,, this kind of pomp muft have af- 



forded the higheft gratification. He notwithftanding ap- 
Gloomy ftate pears .to have relifhed it very imperfe&ly ?? . The death of 
der^mfnd. Hephaeftion,' together with certain anticipations of his own 

approaching fate, had made .deep imprerlion on his mind. 
As he .drew .near to Babylon, he met certain Chaldean footh- 
fayers, who befought him not to enter the city, which then 
Jay to ;the weft of him 5 or, if he did, to go round, and 
; to enter with his face to the eaftwardj 0 ther wife ibme fatal 

A 

threatened .to overtake him. But the line, which 




. >3X Alexander's extravagance upon the lofs of Hephaeftion, might have been fug- 
:gefted by his progenitor Achilles's behaviour upon the lofs of Patroclus. 

" i% It appears from Arrian (vii. 15.) that two antient writers of Alexander's 
vhiAory, Ariftaeus and .Afclepiades, related, that among the embaflies to Alexander, 
>there was alfo one from Rome. Other hiftorians make no mention of it. 



1 

* 3 See Arrian, L. vii. c. j 6. 



they 
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tfcey had pointed out, being found impra&icable, his pride Book I. 
would not iuffer him to return back, and he ventured into Sed:. 3. 
Babylon by the very way which was forbidden 34 . Anaxarehus, 



the 




had endeavoured to reafon with his matter 



againft idle apprehenfions, and to ridicule the boafted fkill of 
thefe pretended diviners : the King feemed to Men to him 
with fome degree of attention but it was evident,, that . his 
mind enjoyed neither eafe nor. compofure,. 



In order to diffipate thefe melancholy thoughts, . Alexan- He endea- 



vours to diffii 



der began to meditate an expedition againil the Arabians 3S , pate ^ me J 
who had been guilty of the infolence of fending him no 



lancholy 

embaffy ; and to fet. on foot a number of new works for 
beautifying Babylon,, now intended for thereat of empire. 
Among other undertakings, he propofed to confine the Eu- by an excur 
phrates to its natural bed.. The waters of this river had, for fome 
ages,, been fufFered to overflow its banks . the adjacent coun- 
try was greatly damaged and this province,, once the lovelieft 



fion from Ba 
byjon • ; . 



of Afia,. was declining faft into air inhofpitable morafs. 
That, he might judge what works were neceflary, Alexander 



3 *'TJie rich revenues belonging , to fiehis were enjoyed * by the Chaldeans, un- 

* 

til hiV temple was re-bailt; and therefore they endeavoured to keep Alexander 
from entering. Babylon, left he fhould urge. on a work which it was not their intereft 
to have finished. As to the King's going round, and entering with his face to the 

v. 

eaft, they well knew, that the fens on r that fide had made the road impra&icable. 
See Arriany L. vii. c. 17;. . . * 

35 It appears from Arrian* (vii. 20.) that his prrrfcipafeview in this expedition was, 
to compel the Arabians to acknowledge him for one of their gods j • they had, he 
had been told, only two godsj the heaven* on account of its being the abode of 
that beneficent luminary the fun ; and Bacchus, on account of his exploits in the 
Indies j " and therefore," faid he, " as my exploits have not been inferior to 

M thofeof Bacchus, I likewife have a right to be worfliipped by them.' 7 



I 



had;. 
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Book!, had a number of ^ the 



fails* 



His melan- 
choly en- 
creafes ; 





and failed himfelf along the feveral banks to the place where 
the breach, according to report, had £rft been made. 



This 

t 

excurfion, fan from adminiftering Jto him that ; amufe- 
ment which he expe&ed, took a very different turn. • In the 
courfe of his expedition, a gun: of wind blew the royal fillet 
from the King's head to ibme .diftance, where the monu- 
ments of the antient A fly rian kings were erected, and it fell 
•intangled among the reeds that grew round the fepulchres. 
One of the failors leaped into the river, and, having reco- 
vered it, fattened it inadvertently round his own head 36 , in 
order tfo bring- it back with ^greater fafety... 



. These incidents, of little .moment to a mind found, and 
properly inftrudtecj, the fuperftition of the times pronounced 
to be omens full of terror ; and the King's imagination, aU 
.ready diftempered* failed .not to lay hold of them. • 



Babylon ; 



he returns to . In this dejedted ftate he re-entered Babylon, where a 

iimilar • train of dire .prefages ftill purfued him. Oyer his 
head, as he approached the city, was fought a battle of crows, 
Some of whom fell dead at his feet 37 $ one of the largeft lions 
^eetswith 'kept in Babylon, had been kicked to death by an afs. 



fin ifter 

.omens f ; 



The 

governor of Babylon had facrificed, in order to confult the 
gods .concerning his fovereign, and the liver of the victim 
was found not to have a head. What threatened difafler 




' ■ ■ . * 

36 To avert the omen of this cafual ufurpation of the diadem, the Chaldean 
foothfayers, according to Tome hillorians, direded, that the officious failor fliould 

• - 

be rewarded with a talent, and afterwards put to death, | " ~ 



& Plutarch in Alexand, 



9 



m 
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more than all, the King having uridrefled, as was cuftorhary to Book I 
him, for the purpofe of partaking in fome athletic fports, when _SecT:. 3 
his attendants went to fetch his clothes, they found aftrangei 

* 

(fome lunatic, probably, who had efcaped from his keepers) fit- 
ting in profound filence on their mailer's throne, drelfed in his 
royal robes, with the diadem on his head > ? who, upon examina- 
tion, pronounced, that the god Serapis had conducted him thi- 
ther, and had ordered him to array himfelf in that attire, and 
to fit there in folemn filence. This madman, by the direction 
of the foothfayers, was put to death 



3 



Fr om all thefe. circumftances, the anguifh of Alexander's is diftreflcd 




to ufe Plutarch's b y^em; 



And fo 



mind encreafed^ more and more, as 
words, in defpair of the fuccours of heaven 
ftrongly had fears and anxieties taken hold on him, that 
every thing which happened, in the leaft degree ftrange or 
unufual, he converted into an evil fign or prodigy. 



What remedies the religious notions then prevailing di- 
rected the ufe of, expiatory rites and facrifices, were employed 
profufely. The court fwarmed with purifiers and prognofti- 
eators, all exercifing their talents in behalf of the royal 



perfon . 



But thefe affording little relief, he endeavoured to has recowfe 



drown reflection in a courfe of banqueting and intemperance, J°^ e . mf c " 
to which he had of late been much addicted. He had fpent 
one day and part of the night in this manner 4 °, and was re- 
turning home to reft, when Medius, who was now much 
in his favour, requefted the King to honour h.im at an en- 



38 See Arrian, L. vii. c. 18. et Plut, ubifup* 



^ Avcrfoffn; 'Cgof to 6SW« 



in Alexand. 



+°. Arrian, L. vii. c. 24 & feq. 



R 



tertainment 



\ 
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Book L tertainment he had juft prepared. With Medius he conti- 
Sefl:. 3' nued carouling the remainder of the night;, and, after a, 

Ihort repofe, renewed the fame fcene of riot. The confe- 
quences of fuch irregularity might have been e.alily forefeen. 
is feized with Before Alexander left the company . of Medius, he had 
coSfequencc contracted a fever. . He, however, flighted it, and for fome 
of it j j a y S continued to receive the reports of his chief officers, 

and to canvafs with them the fchemes he was meditating. 
On the ninth day the violence of his diftemper had rifen to 
fuch an height, that his recovery began to be defpaired of. 
His principal officers, alarmed at their lituation, preffed 
him to name a fucceffor, in cafe it was their misfor- 
his vague tune to lofe him. " The worthier!," he anfwered ; but he 

ie forefaw, that his obfequies would be obfequies of 

his fucceffor j « blood." 



manner of 
appointing 



iffeaion of It being now fpread abroad, that the King was dying> 
SSm 0 ' ^ e Soldiers infilled on being admitted to take a laft farewell 



of their beloved matter. He was unable to fpeak ; but, railing 
himfelf up, offered his hand as they pafled, expreffing by his 
looks, notwithltanding his melancholy lituation, the pleafure 
he took in thefe marks of their affection. On the eleventh 
he dies.. day he expired 41 , having, fome minutes before, delivered his 



royal fignet to Perdiccas, which by many was conlidered to- 




e a tacit appointment of him as his fuccelfor. Alexander 
died in the thirty-third year of his age, after a reign of twelve- 
years and eight months, being exactly twenty at the time of 
Philip's death. He left only one fon, Hercules, by Barline,. 



41 Oltmp. cxiv. i* Before Christ 32.3. 



daughter 
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daughter to Artabazus, and widow to Memnon. But his Book I, 

wife Roxana was far advanced in her pregnancy % and Statira Se£fc. 3 
alfo was fuppofed to be in the fame fituation. 



It is here highly deferving of notice, how exactly what Remarkable 
the prophet foretold of Alexander had its accompliftiment. thrprophe-^ 



This Prince had been deftined to overthrow the empire of the £ es 
Medes and Perfians ; which, as foon as he had performed, der * 
we fee his power brought to an end, and in the very way the 
prophet 4 * had predicted ; his kingdom broken, and not to his 
jjojierity, nor according to his dominion which he ruled. What 
is not lefs remarkable, it had been pronounced by the Al- 
mighty, that Babylon mould be a defolation, and the temple 
of Belus broken unto the ground 43 , never to rife from its ruins. 
At the very time Alexander, with every thing in his power 
for executing what he defigned, is preparing to raife the 
temple of Belus again, and reftore Babylon 4+ to its ancient 

fplendor, 



r 

4 * See Daniel viiu 5, 6, 7, 20, 21, 22, and xi. 4. 43 See Ifaiah xxi, 9. 

44 In ancient days, Babylon was famed for its commerce and naval power. Ori- 
ginally, the country was a flat morafs, often overflowed by the Euphrates and the 

■ 

Tigris. Semiramis, the fuppofed foundrefs of the Babylonian greatnefs, has the 
glory of having improved the country, by cutting a number qf drains through it> 
and raifing embankments to confine the Euphrates within its channel : by thefe la^ 
hours the river was rendered navigable ; and fhe is faid to have had on it a fleet of 
three thoufand galleys. Nebuchadnezzar carried the improvement much farther ; 
he caufed two canals to be cut an hundred miles above the city ; the firlt on the 
eaftern fide, by. which the Euphrates was let into the Tigris, fo that the city was 
fupplied with the produce of the whole country to the north of it, as far as the 
Euxine and Cafpian feas, and enjoyed alfo the trade of the Peril an gulph, into 
which the Euphrates opened ; this canal was called Naharmalea, or the Royal Riven 
the other can a) was on the weftern fide, and was called Pallacopas, or Naharaga, 
she River of the Pod, by which the' redundant waters were carried into a vail lake, . 
forty miles fquare, contrived not only to leffen the inundation, but alfo as a 

R 2 rcfervoir, 
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Book I. fplendor, his purpofe is defeated, and the breath- of life takei* 



Se<ft. .3. from him. 



# 

fufpidons of The opinion, that this conqueror was taken off by poiibn 
been mken which feveral of "the. antient writers have adopted,, appears 



moulded"' -k* om Arrian to ^ e altogether, groundlefs. Probably, the 



> 

precarious ffcate of. Antipater's affairs at this junelure, from the 
fulpicions faid to be conceived of him, and the powerful in- 
ducements he might be fuppofed to have, to attack a life from 
which he had every thing to fear, firft gave rife to this re- 
port and the report might be encouraged afterwards by 
Olympias, who held. Antipater and his houfe in utter detec- 
tion,; and who wifhed his deilrudion.. 



yariety In the Of all the great perfonages of antiquity, wliofe fortunes and 



hav^of him, ex pl°i ts nave & frequently employed the hiflorical pen, and of 



refervoir, to- water the barren country on- the Arabian- iide. Cyrus, in his fiege of 
Babylon, by turning the whole river into the lake by the Pallacopas, laid the chan- 
nel, where it ran through the city, almoft dry, fo that his army enter.ed.ic both above 
and below by the bed of the river. From the great quantity of water admitted into, 
the lake, the fluices and dams were much damaged j and the Perlian monarchs,. 

■ 

refiding in their own country, .paid no attention to the inconvenience ; and befides, 
to prevent any invafion by fea on that part of their empire, purpofefy obftru&ed the 
navigation of both rivers, by making cataracts in them, that is, by railing dams- 
acrofs the channel,, and making artificial falls • Alexander began to reflore the* 



navigation of the rivers, by removing the catara&s upon the Tigris, and repairing: 
the breaches in the Pallacopas ; but did not live to finifh his great defigns. From 
his time, the Euphrates, which in fummer always fvvells from the melting of 
the fnovvs in the mountains of Armenia, has been fufFered to wafle its waters on. 
the neighbouring country : fo that this province, once the lovelieft and richeft part 
of Afia, has by degrees declined again into an inhofpi table morafs, in which not 
the leaft veftige of its former fplendor is to be found. So exadlly has the word of the 
Almighty had its completion. See Bilhop Lowth on Ifaiah,. 202* 207, 208. See alfo* 
Huet, Hiftoire du Commerce,. ch,xi. and Arxian vii. 21 • 



10 



whom 
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whom ■ -romantic, and often oppofite accounts have been deli- Book I, 
vered to poflerity, there is none more diilinguimed than Alex- S ec ^ 3 
ander.. The chafleft and mofk confirlent of his hiftorians ap- 
pears to be Arrian $ and yet in him there are matters liable to 
objection. It is remarkable too, that Ariftobulus and Ptolemy, 
from whofe memoirs chiefly Arrian compiled his hiftory,. 
and who attended Alexander in perfon in all his expeditions, 

* 

are not always agreed about facl:s, of which they might be 
fuppofed to be well informed. Poffibly they fought to carl 
a made over fome tranfaclions, which, for obvious reafons,, 

■ 

they wimed- had never exifled.. 



What judgment is to be formed of him, may be gathered His charac* 



from the preceding pages. Military glory was certainly his er ' 
ruling paffiom And accordingly the virtues,, or,, to fpeak 
more properly, the mining qualities, for which he is cele- 
brated,, appear to have been moftly fuch as belong to the 
military character — boundlefs munificence — an open, frank- fhining qua- 
nefs of difpofition — generous attention to the fituation and mes ' 
wants of his men — an excellent forefight — daring courage 
admirable prefence of mind in the midfr, of danger — and a 
wonderful quicknefs, to feize every advantage in the day of 

battle. 



Together with thefe qualities, he poffefTed all the advan- advantage 
of body, which florid health,, natural ftrength of conftitu- cfbod> 3 ' 



t 



ion, and conflant exercife,, are wont to bellow. . He was patie 
f fatigue y and in agility, horfemanihip, dexterity in the 
management cf every warlike weapon, and in capacity for en- 
during hunger and. thirft,. heat and cold,, he flood without a 
rival 



N 0 R 



- I 
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Book I. Nor was he wanting in the fofter virtues which embellim 
S e &- 3* the human character. He was capable of all the tender- 
humane dif- ne fs of friendship : of an eafy, cordial, affectionate deport- 
ment to all who approached him ; and, notwithstanding the, 
rough nefs of martial life, he retained, for a confiderable time, 
that elegance of fentiment, which Grecian manners, and the 
early iludy of philofophy, were calculated to infpire. He 
proved his refined feelings in the delicacy with which he treat- 
ed the princeifes of the houfe of Darius. He mewed it in the 
extraordinary care he took to protect the Aliatie nations, whom 
he conquered, from that rapacity and licentioufnefs of which 
the lower military orders are frequently guilty. 



faults; But the Macedonian Prince was foon to degenerate from 

thefe promifing beginnings, was to become infolent, oppref- 
fwe, and vain, barbarous, cruel, and thefport of intemperance 
. and pufillanimity. ■ * 



caufes It was Alexander's misfortune, that conquer! was his darling 

^oceeded. ey pari ion ; and the fuccefs he met with encouraged him to proceed . 

His firft expedition againfl Darius bore an air of juflice. The 
fervitude to which the Grecian colonics had been reduced ; the 
repeated attempts made by the Perfian monarch s againft the li- 
berties of Greece 5 and, when the fuperiority of the Grecian 
.arms had forced them to deiift. from avowed hoftilities, the art- 
ful mariner in which they had endeavoured/ by intrigue and cor- 
ruption, to divide the Greeks among themfelves, and thus to 
bring the whole nation into a ftate of humiliation and depen- 
dence, furnimed at leafc a decent pretext for retaliation : accord- 
ing, therefore, to the ufual maxims of human policy, his inva^ 
fion of Perfia might be vindicated. But, when he had a fair op- 
portunity 




I 
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portunity of confining the Perfian monarch within narrower Book I, 
bounds, and of giving independence to all the nations of the Seel. 3. 
Lower Ana ; when he even overthrew the Perlian monarchy, 
and faw himfelf feated on the throne of Cyrus ; he had- not 
wifdom to flop at this point the luft of conqueil hurrying 
him on from nation to nation, and from climate to climate,,, 
where he had not even the pretence of wrongs to vindicate,, or 
of injuries to redrefs. And probably, had his life been fpared, 
there was not a part of the globe to which he would not 
have carried his arms, and involved in the ravages of war j 
and ce had he not found a man left to. contend with,." fays 
Arrian, " he had fought with himfelf." 



"here is reafbn to believe, that this martial difpofition 
grew up the ftronger in Alexander,, from the impreffions he 
received in his youth. The reign of Philip had. been a 
feries of wars j and the manners of his court, and even the 
language fpoken in it, were all in the military ftyle. 



Alexander, belides,. had taken an early predilection for 
the character of Achilles, which, even in his riper age, ap- 
pears to have operated powerfully on his mind. Ariftotle, 
to whom the care of his education was* intrulied,. had with 
great judgment recommended to him to make- the writings 
of Homer his particular ftudy,. as containing the moft ufe- 
ful precepts, both for forming a prince and. for the govern- 
ment of a people. But, unluckily, among the many illuftri- 
ous perfonages, whofe manners the father of poetry has deli- 
neated, the young prince fixed upon Achilles for his model. 

He did not confider, that it- was far from the poet's intent- 

tion; 



1 



4 



* 
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Book I. tion to propofe to us- " the violent, implacable warrior, to 
Sect. 3. t< whom every claim is j lift that, can be fupported by force 

" of arms," as a perfect model for imitation. The poet 
, only meant -to mow what devaftation the fierce pafiions make 

1 

in the nobleft minds, and of what fatal ills, to the human fpe- 
cies in general, they are productive. But Achilles, Alexander 
had been told, was one of his progenitors; and therefore he 
viewed thefe exceffes with partiality. Poffibly alfo it may 
be faid, that he was the more ftruck with his character, on 
account of the refemblance it bore to his own. They were 
the features of Alexander, which he admired in Homer's 

* 

hero, . ' 



But, whatever were the caufes that contributed to 
ftrengthen in him this turn to military glory, it is certain, 
that, indulging it in the wanton manner he did, and the 
repeated fcenes of carnage it engaged him in, produced, by 
degrees, that fiercenefs of diipofition and character, which is 
the reproach of his latter years. Accuftomed to have fub- 
mimon yielded to the terror of his name, he began to look on 
every refinance to his arms as treafon, which he was authorized 
to punim, putting frequently whole nations to the fword, 
merely becaufe they had families, whom they ftrove to de- 



fend, and rights, which they were unwilling to furrender. 



The fervility, alfo, with which he was treated by thofe whom 
he had brought into fubjection, infpired him with a vanity 
of which Greece had feen no example. It was the cuftom 

1 

of eaftern nations to adore their princes ; and Alexander 

■ 

would be adored. Some of the heroes of old had been deified 



by their uninitructed followers. The Macedonian would be 

deified 



9 
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m 

deified alfo ; and, becaufe his Grecian veterans, who were Book I. 
accuftomed to other manners,- and were ardent fupporters of Sect. 3. 



liberty,' oppofed thefe infolent pretentions, he forgot he was 




their king* he attempted to become their tyrant. His tern* 

■ 

er, naturally violent, became impetuous. All who would 
not fubmit to abject fervility and compliance, he pronounced 
difaffedted ; and facriflced to his fufpicions, and to his jea- 
loufy, the moft, faithful and moft worthy of his fervants. 



tious fears ; 



45 



What appears moft extraordinary, in a prince, confpicu- His fuperfti- 
ous, as the fon of Philip was, for courage and firmnefs of 
mind, is the vulgar fuperftition which marked the latter 
period of his days. It has been obferved by fome authors 
that he was always fuperfti tious ; and certainly he was, if 
revering the gods of his country, and endeavouring to con- 
ciliate their favour by thofe means which he had been taught 
to think of more, efficacy, can properly be deemed fuperfti- 
tion. What affe&ed his lateft days was of a different nature^ 
and feems to have arifen from another caufe. Appalling, 
fears had feized his imagination, and, in fpite of all his ef- 
forts, had fubdued his mind. What thefe were, antient 
writers have not informed us. It may not, perhaps, be too and whence,, 
bold a conjecture, that the outrages which he had com- the^arofe*. 
mitted upon his own fubje&s,- embruing his hands in the 
blood of Clitus, the bafe and more criminal affaffination of 
Parmenio, and the death of the virtuous Callifthenes, had 
a confiderable mare in exciting thofe horrors, to which, in 
the end, he fell a vidlim y for to them,, furely, was owing 
that intemperance in which he at laft fatally took refuge. 



45 See St. Evremond Jugement. d' Alexandre et de Cefar, 
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Should it be afked, if civilization and happinefs was the 
Seel:. 3. refult of his exploits to thofe nations whom he fubdued? or 
How far he ~ if any advantages accrued from them, at leaft.to Macedon? 
hlp^neiof Even here muft hiftory, if me bears faithful record, decide 
the nations he a g a i n ft hi m . This is not the place for producing proofs in 

^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^j ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ j^^. 

or even of his fupport of this decifion ; they will be feen in the fubfequent 

own people, q £ wov \^ 



He was an in- An important inftrument 46 he doubtlefs was in the hand 
ftrument in 0 f Providence, for executing that vengeance on Babylon 
Providence, and her dependent provinces, which their oppremons and 

crimes had long provoked, and which the Almighty had, 



by his prophets, denounced againft them ; and for opening 
a more free .communication 47 between the eaftern and weftern 
worlds, in order to the gracious purpofes of eternal WifdOm. 
and for what But at the fame time he was, in his day, a fcourge to man- 

; a fcourge to the Macedonians themfelves, whofe in- 
and profperity he pretended to have in view. 



ends. 



kind 




in what de- ; It may, therefore, juftly be efteemed matter of wonder* 

.greeofelti. thatfuch 

a- character mould ever have been thought a fit model 

mation ne 0 

for princesj and that comparing them to Alexander mould 
have been numbered among thofe exalted compliments, that 
flattery is wont to pay to greatnefs and power. 



held, 



be 



This 



pro 



penfity feems to .have .taken its rife in the days of chivalry, 
when a frantic exertion of valour, ranging from country to 



* 6 "Hpwbeit, heJdoth not fo purpdfe," may we jultly.fay of him, as the prophet 
;(Ifaiah x. 7.) faid of the Aflyrian, ■«« neither doth his heart fo intend. j but to de- 
- " ftroy is in his heart, and to. cut off nations not a few." Ifaiah by Bifhop Lowth. 



* 7 See Biihop Lowth on Ifaiahxix, 1.8. andxxiv, 14. 




country 
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country in queft of exploits and adventures, was fuppofed to Book I, 
conftitute the higheft degree of perfonal merit. Alexander ^ecl:. 3 
might have been the hero of fuch an age. But more civilized 

times muft often regard his character in a different, and lefs 
favourable light 48 ; 




* 8 The death of Alexander 



# 



When 



heard 



She had furvived the fall of 



Darius, and the ruin of her royal houfe j but fo noble was the treatment fhe had . 
received from Alexander, that lofing him feemed to her to be the filling up of the 



afflictions 



fUnence 



f Qjunti Cur. L*x* c. 5^ 
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CONTENTS. 



Alterations, from Philip's accefion, in the political fyjie?n of the 
feveral Grecian fates — with regard to Perfia — and of Ma- 
cedon—from what caufes—Agis of Lacedcemon attempts to 
vindicate the Grecian liberties againf Mace don — his fpirited 
conducl— defeat — and death— -Character of 'Demofhenes, con- 
Jidered as a patriot— 'his unjufi condemnation and bafjifhment 



The Athenians, exafperated by Alexander s control of their 



liberties, prepare for war upon Alexander s death take up 
arms — recall Demofhenes — march againf Antipater — * their 
imprudent confidence — defeated— forced to fubmit to the Ma-* 
cedonians.— Demofhenes flies to Qalauria — dies — in what man- 
ner— abafement of At Jo ens after his death. 



T is time to return to Greece, in order to view the Hate Booi 
of affairs there, during the period of which we have been Se£t 

fpeaking . 




The 
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Book II. The important changes that had taken place in the for- 
Se£t. i . tunes of Macedon,.. and the bold fchemes of ambition, which? 
Alterations Philip firft, and Alexander afterwards, were feen to purfue,* 

cal views 

0 f" had produced a. confiderable alteration^ in the interefts and' 

ftatef r6Cian P 0 ^^^ v^ws of the feveral. ftates of Greece. Long before 

this period, the Perfian power had ceafed to be that object,- 
of terror it formerly had been,- when Greece found it necef— 
fary to exert her utmoft ftrength againft that empire,^ for the 
prefervation of her liberties.- To that generous difplay of 
patriotifm and difinterefted fpirit, which marked thofe illuf- 
trious times,, other principles had fucceeded. Greece was. 
compofed of a number of independent- ftates. No- longer - 
alarmed with apprehenfions from Alia, they began to contend; 
for domination among themfelves.. Athens and Sparta especi- 
ally, who both polTeffed the higheft iplendor that, the wifdom- 
of laws and the glory of great atchievements^ can confer, dif- 
dained to be any thing lefs than the rulers of all Greece, antO 
carried on. the conteft for fovereignty and pre-eminence 
with all that virulence which is generally the reproach, of. 
domeftie wars. The Perfian monarchs beheld with pleafure 
contentions from which they derived fecurity.. They em- 
ployed all the arts of intrigue, in which they appear to have 
been well fkilled,, to keep alive thefe difienfions.. They had- 
their emifiaries in every corner of Greece. They excited, 
jealoufies againft the powerful y they fupplied with means 
of defence thofe ftates who feemed. to be exhaufted ; . and ati 

I 

length accuftomed the people, . who had difclaimed all ideas of 
peace with them 9 to court their friendihip,, and- to accept of 



pecuniary aids. 



This 
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This plan, indeed, at different times, fuffered inferrup- Book II. 

.tion, particularly under the vigorous reign of. Agelilaus. Seel:. 1. 

But thefe interruptions were fhort, and without material Reign of 

confequences . Popular orators alfo, occalionally, in order A S efilau3 * 
to recommend themfelves to public favour, ftill affected to 
call Periia's kings the natural enemies of the Grecian people, 

■ 

and ufed to recite the glorious exploits their forefathers had 
atchieved againft them. Yet the general policy was, to confider 
the Perfian monarch as a prince, from whofe corrupted and 
unwieldy empire Greece had nothing now to apprehend, and 
to whofe influence and treafures it was not difreputable to 
have recourfe. 



When the Macedonian princes grew formidable, and their The power 
fubtil fchemes began to unfold themfelves, thefe friendly dif- grows for- 
pofitions towards the Perfian king acquired additional ftrength ; miaaDie 5 
and what had been, probably, in many cafes the fuggefHons of 
a narrow ambition, were now found to be the dictates of. found 
policy. The Greeks faw evidently, that their exigence as a na- 
tion was immediately connected with the fupport of the Perfian 

1 

monarch ; that Perfia was the only power that could balance 
the Macedonian ; and, if the former was once overthrown, 
their liberties muft foon mare the fame fate. 



* 

This explains tranfactions, from which otherwife we and induce* 
might be tempted to draw improper inferences. Some of Greeks to ° 
the abler! ftatefmen, and firft leaders of Greece, appear, at this J^JJ^?* 
juncture, to have been lirongly attached to the Perfian mo- «on. 
narch ; to have kept up a conflant intercourfe with his mi- 
.niftersj and to have frequently received large remittances 

from 



s 
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Book II. from them. Demoffchenes, among many others, countenanced 

t 

Sect. 1. thefe principles and adopted this practice * but we are not to 

imagine they were betraying theh country *. ' It was, in fact, 
their attention to her real intereft that produced thefe meafu res * 
The caufe of Perfia was become the eaufe of Greece. 



Philip endea- Ph i lip poneiTed too much fagacity, not to perceive the: 
wnt-Ais \ tendency of this political fyftem ; and was too able a ftatef- 

man, not to counteract it. He alfo employed his emiffaries*. 
He availed himfelf of thofe popular prejudices againft the: 
Perlian name, which had itill polTemon of the multitude. 
His orators took every opportunity of dilplaying, with flu- 
died aggravation, all the hoftile attempts ever made againft, 
Greece by Perfia, and of pouring out invectives againft. thofe 
bafe betrayers of their country, who had fold themfelves to 
their fworn enemy. At the fame time he alfumed the fpecious 
charader of " AfTertor of the independence of the Grecian 



people " 



obtains the 
appointment 

of General 
af Greece 
againft the 
Barbarians, 



These popular ads, aided by a variety of intrigues, and 
fupported by the vigour and fuccefs of his military opera- 
tions,, had their effect.. And,, notwithfknding the fufpicions 
entertained of him by many of the ftates of Greece,, and the. 
formal oppofition of fome of the moft confiderable, he had 
the addrefs ta carry the point he had long in view, and to 
procure himfelf to be elected, in the great council of the 



nation, Gen 



of the Gr 



AGAINST THE BAR 



ear i an Si What, ufe this profound politician would have 



* See Plutarch in. Demofth, 



madfe 
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made of this nominal fovereignty, is left to our conjectures . Book II. 
He died before he could execute the extenfive proje&s he had *• 

formed* \ . 



and dies. 



The Greeks imagined, his fchemes had expired with him ; Alexander's 



activity and 



that they had now little to fear from an unexperienced and vigour j 



raw youth, who neither pofleffed the depth of thought, nor 
the ability for execution , by which his father had been dif- 
tinguifhed. Their contempt of him was their ruin. Be- 
;fore . they entertained any fufpicion of Alexander's defigns, 



he appeared In the midft of their national council, " and 




firmly demanded his father's appointment of generaliffimo, 
urging his plea with all the plaufibility of argument that the 
molt, practifed ftatefman could have employed. The fteadi- 
nefs with which he made this requisition, and his perfuafi ve 
manner of enforcing it, joined to their own furprize and 
embarraflment, extorted from them a confent, in which their 
affections had little mare. Alexander faw what interpreta-* 

> m 

tion he was to give to this act $ and, to confirm their fervi- 

tude, determined they mould be taught to know, it was not 

an ufelefs weapon they had put into his hands. The The- his cnafHfe- 

bans foon furnimed him with an opportunity. They, as we xnebans,^ 6 

have feen, endeavoured $0 make off the Macedonian yoke ; the 

Macedonian King treated them as rebels, who had rifen 

againft their lawful fovereign, laying their city in ruins, and 

* 

almoft exterminating their nation. 



The confternation into which this act of feverity threw Humiliation 



all Greece, an fwered Alexander's purpofe effectually ; and 
he was already in Afia, before they had recovered from their, 

■1 • 

panic. Antipater had inductions to obferve their motions with 

T , a jealous 



of G.ccce. 



i 3 8 HIS TO RY OF GREECE 

* 

Book II. a jealous -eye ^ and, by keeping a refpe&aMe force in reaeff- 
Sedr. i. nefs for adtion, to prevent, if poffible, their difafFe&ion front 

" breaking out into open hoftilities. But, befides the im«* 
preffion which the dread of Antipater and the fate of Thebes 




Ms charac* 



might have made on the: minds of the Greeks,, there were 
alfo many other confiderations, not lefs powerful, to re- 



itrain them from taking an active part at this con 
They were no longer the noble-fpirited 





Been y corrupted by diffipation and pleafure,, their citizens 
were without ftrength for. war, their leaders ignorant or timid- 
Far from conipiring together in any generous or beneficial! pur- 
pofe, their ieveral jftates were diuinited. from- each other By 

diftrufts, by jealoufies, 

many of the Grecian cities,, the creatures .of Maeedon* pre 





dominated, and directed every public aSb. and 1 where the 



real friends; of Greece retained any fhare of power* •> fueh was_ 
the confufion of the public, councils, from the diffidence^ 



an d hefi ta tion of one party, and the eon teft s and perplexing ; 
arts of the other,- that. it. was not poffible their' deliberations* 
mould terminate in any meafiire vigorous andr-efe&ual ;~ < - 



S pa r ta al one feemed to ! teftifjr a real" concern for* ih6 proA 
Spartaj. perity of Greece.. Lefs expofed, from the nature- of he& 




government* to the influence of Macedonian intrigues-; 
enjoyed, befides,. the advantage t>f having on the thronela 




prince active and intrepid,. 

filaus, who had an early infight into the fchemes of the kings 
of Macedon, and beheld' with indignation the Grecian li« 





before them.. To him may be 





ter.5 ©ppofition made to: Alexander by the Spartan deputies! in the 



general convention or the Hates of. Greece, nofcwitrrftand 



5 



ing 
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■ 

ing the tame compliance of the other members of which Book; II. 
that affembly was- compofed. Even before he was feated on Se&. t , 
the; throne, Agis had been remarkable for his fpirited behaviour 
at the court of Philip. He;had been dilpatched alone on an 
embauy <to that - Court 3 and the Macedonian, who iaw himfelf 





State, difpleafed that Sparta had been thus deficient, ob 
ferved with a contemptuous fneer, 
" but one 1* 






Why, 




I was fent 1 but to 



one: J 



The advanced age of Cleornenes, the other Spartan king, 
not permitting , him to attend to the more laborious offices 
of government, the military department devolved on Agis 5 

a talk to which his genius and abilities Were well fuited. 



He formed a Ms policy* 



He infufed new vigour into the Spartans, 
powerful confederacy throughout the Peloponnefus . He ex- 
cited an infurreelion in Crete; He kept up a ftricl: connexion 
with Darius, at whofe court he had embalTadors, and of 
whofe motions and counfels he had regular intelligence^ It 
was with Agis that Memnon had concerted the important di- 
verlion of . carry ing: the war into Macedon ; which, as we 



have already obferved, " was prevented by Memnon's death- 



THE:difaflrous .ilate of :Darius's affairs after the battle of Msattemptto 



He 




Iffus, encreafed ; the apprehenfions of Agis* 
there was no time: to be loft $ and the conj un&ure feemed fa- 
vourable. . Alexander was employ ed , in the diftant provinces 
of Alia; a rebellion in Thrace had obliged Antipater to 



fave Greece $ 



1 * 



* Plutarch in Apophthegm. 

T 2 



turn 



/ 
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Book II. turn his attention thither ; and a eoniiderable body of Greek: 
Se&. r. mercenaries, who had efcaped from : Iflus,. had,, after a variety: 

of fortune,, made their way into, Greece, and joined the 
Spartansv Encouraged; by thefe feyeral incidents, he took 
the field j and marched againft Megalopolis, - the only city in> 
Peloponnefus that held out for the Macedonians Antipater 



defeat, 



was alarmed ; he compofed matters in Thrace in the beffc 

■ V 

manner he was able j and haftened to oppofe an enemy, whofe. 
attempt, if fuecefsful, might have been followed b^*' a -ge- 
neral defection of the reft of Greece. The Macedonian for- 
tune once more prevailed. Agis was overpowered by the 



and. death. fuperior numbers of Antipater^. and fell pierced with wounds «, 

His men would have fecured; his retreat but he. refufed ta 



furvive the expiring liberties of his country, and continued! 
fighting to the laft \ r ' . . , 



Confequences 



T'hps victory was , of effential fervice to Alexander. 



ofthisvifto- diflipated the Peloponnefian confederacy, which might have; 

led to dangerous confequences* It provided effedually r forr 
the fecurity of his hereditary dominions, and left him at" 
leifure to purfue his fcheme& of foreign conquefts.. . Jealous,. 



however, of the glory 




derived from his vidtory^ 



Alexander affected to make light of what he had performed.. 
« e Whilft our arms have been employed againft Darius," faid! 




" there has,, it feems, been a Battle of mice in Arcadia 
Had the Perfian monarch furnifhed Agis with, feafonable andj 
ample fupplies, and enabled him, before, it was too. late, to* 
make that diverfion,. which fuelii a prince* pibperly fup 



3 Diod, Sic. L. xvii, c, 6* Quint. Cur* vi. c, i, Juft. L. xii. c. i « 



* Plutarch in Agefilao* 



ported 
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ported> might have made; and had the Grecians^ at the 1 Book II 
fame time, fenlible of their fituatioh, and animated with the ?e6t. I . 
virtue of their anceftors, exerted themfelves in conjunction 
with him ; Alexander had probably found it a very different 
war from what he had to wage againft the ill-difciplinedancL 
efeminate Afiatics.. 



Atite^s^ had* not joined- in the confederacy with Agis. Demofthenes- 
The hoftile wifhes, however, and private intrigues of De- the MacedS 
mofthenes and his- party were no fecret to Antipater ; and' ^ t ? ovem 



as an orator 



he determined they fhould fhare in the humiliation to which* 
Greece was now reduced by his victorious arms . Demof- 
thenes had long been the moft formidable enemy the Macedo— 

• * 

nian intereft had to contend with in Athens; and 1 the ftates 5 
connected' with- her. His powers of eloquence it were m- his character 
perfluous to-enlarge upon. They have been long the fubject of 
univerfal* panegyric y and 1 the applaufe they obtained from a 
people, who, in high fpirit> exquifile tafte, andquicknefs of 
apprehenuon,, have never been excelled, if ever equalled, and' 
the amazing effects they often produced among them ; arrefting ; 
every ear in> the midfr of their moft impetuous purfuits, and 

■ 

compelling men to adopt fchemes they were moft adverfe to y 
abundantly declare the vaft extenfcof his oratorial powers* But, as a patriots, 
how exalted foever> he ftands defervedly as- an* orator,, his cha- 
racter as a ftatefman and a patriot* in- which lights we are at 
prefent to'confider him, challenges infinitely more our admi- 
ration. He has the merit of having' made the earlieft difco- 
very of Philip's real defigns y he intuitively faw into his very 
foul ; and, with a fagacity almoft prophetic, pointed out to- 
his fellow-citizens the feveral objects of the ambition of that 
asking grince, .when he could hardly be luppofed yet to* 



have.: 



M I $ T® R Y 





_ . f * 

BppK II. hay^ formed than . The love of eafe, which now prevailed 
Sect, i . among the Athenians, the natural .confluence of voluptu- 

ous manners, together with the contempt with which they 
• were accuftomed to look down on Maeedon and her kings, 
rendered them at, n rft inattentive to the warnings; of this 
faithful counfellor. He was not difcouragedL The jmore 
his countrymen were immerfed, in pleafures, the louder and 
the more active was his zeal. He attacked their indolence 



and 




with the keenefl 



from their favourite amufements. 
mifer's puriej and drove the 




He tore them 



forced 




y * 



the 




■ 

to the field of 
ibattle. He roufed, in like manner, the other Grecian ftates 

■ 

fromtheir inactivity. Me watched Philip 'Simotions, .in Thrace, 

■ 

in Illyricum, in Theflaly ; and, fubtle as the Macedonian 
was., often counteracted his beft-concer ted plans. He baffled 
him at Bizantium; he baffled him at Thermopylae ; and at 
Jaft forced him to venture ;all on the caft of a battle at 
Chaeronea. Philip was indeed victorious s but he owed this 
victory to caufes in which Demoflhenes had no concern. 



hisfirmnefsin 



That -fatal event was foon followed 



cdty,? diffi " ftcceffes which attended Alexander's 




thofe fignal 




.then in&<ia* 

^ * 

:ced6nian • pdwer - exceedingly dimcult and hazardous . 



arms, firft in Europe, 
oppofition to the « Ma- 

De- 



raoilhenes,, neverthelefs, flill perfifled, neither gained over 
iby-lhopes -of perfonal advantage,, nor intimidated by the : peril s 



with whiqh he faw himfelf fur rounded. He withftood the 
creatures of Maeedon on all pecafions* He fupported the 
.Perfian interefl, as far as • the antient prepofTefflons of the 

and there is reafon to believe, that 

iie would 

have 



mu 




if Agi* 
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> 

Mave endeavoured, and probably with effect^ to make Athens Book II 



9 



declare in his favour 



Sed. r. 





Wha t makes the character of Demofthenes more remark- conftitatkm 



and ferves to fhew how ftrong his feelings for his 
country mufl have been*-, was his eonflitutional cowardice. 
Intrepid as he was, when pleading the caufe of Athens, in 
the- field of battle- he had not even the firmnefs; of a common 




Ik one point, however, . Demofthenes feems to have" been miftaken m 
miftaken. His defign was, to reftore to the Athenian confti- one P omt; 
tution its *■ priftine vigour ; and to recall that fpirit, which 

ft — 

. But that fpi- 

lit was not to be recalled." The fource of it, .Athenian vir 
tue, , was no more. . 




% ■ 




an 




times, , who had ^iV^ . 

pofed byPho^ 



all the integrity, . though none of the enthufiafm, of Demof- cion 
thenes, ; oppofed him upon this - principle. . <r Since the 



•** Athenians/,* faid he 'V . c< ' in : their prefent • degeneracy, , are 
•** no longer able to Ml their antient glprious fphere, - let - 



them adapt their counfels to their: abilities, . and rather ^ 



eaukt'the friendfhip of that power* which -they, cannot - 
** provbfce but to - their deitfuetion Demofthenes could 
liot forbear looking back' to the age of<a Themifloefes and - 



a Qimon. His defigns certainly , argued nobler* ientiments- 

and a greater elevation of mind. But the temperate patriot-- 



■ 

' -Plutarch iii Phocione* 



* ■ » 



-r a 
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Book II. ifm -of Phocion had doubtlefs the 



Sea. i. 




wifdom. 



in point of 



charged with - Greece now humbled by Antipater's arms, the enemies 
c^veda bribe °f Demofthenes foon found an opportunity. 

from Harpa- 
.lus ; 



ibaniflied. 





race 



long fought for, of Ringing him to 
-condemnation. Harpalus/; of whom; mention has - already 
been made, having plundered the treafures which Alexander 
had committed to his care, fled to Athens, in hopes of pro- 
tedtion. Demolthenes was one of the firft men to urge to 
.the people .the expediency ?of refufing fhejter to fuch a trai- 
tor, . conj uring ;them not to draw on themfelves Alexander's 



But 




who 



.refentment in ; a icaufe fo .difreputable. 
knew well how -to diflribute his gold, had fecured a number 
of orators . on his fide^, and might probably have continued in 
Athens without farther moleftation, had not the report of 



Alexander's fending a formidable fleet to chaftife the Athe- 
•mans for giving him fhelter, obliged them to expel him from 



.their city. This ad of juftice was followed by. another. 




\ 



A-n enquiry was inftituted concerning thofe perfons who had 
Seceived prefents from Harpalus ; and directions were given 
£hat .they fhould be profecuted. This was the 
Antipater's creatures, employed fuccefsfully againft Demqf- 
.thenes. He was charged with having, taken Harpalus 's gold j 
#nd upon trial before the Areopagus was condemned, and 

fined fifty talents, which, being unable to pay, he was forced 
into exile 6 . 



• t 



* ■ 



* Plutarch in Demofthene. 



The 
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The circumilances of this charge-; as related by PI utareh, Book II 
carry, neverthelefs, upon the face of them* ^n air of ftdion S f ed. i. 
and. abfurdity. Pemofthenes, we are told, was prefent The charge 



when Harpalus was landing his treafure and, a. gold cap 
of great value and elegant workmanfhip having caught his 
eye, Harpalus, who obferved him admiring it, defired he 
would poife it in his hand, in order to guefs at the weight ; 
Demofthenes afked what it might amount to, " 



To 



you 



replied Harpalus, " it fliall bring twenty talents .;" and accord- 
ingly fent it with twenty talents to the orator's houfe. 



De 



mofthenes was next day to have appeared againft him before the 
aflembly of the people; but the gold cup having fhewn him 
the caufe in a 

* - 

tence of a fudden cold . 




he excufed himfelf upon pre 



unjuft ; 



So coarfe and fhamelefs a traffic ahnoft exceeds belief, 



and argues an indelicacy, fuch as we can hardly fuppofe an 
Athenian would have been guilty of, much lefs a filemof- 
thenes, who had an exalted character to maintain, and who 
mull have known the difficulty of concealing fuch a tranfac- 



tioh from 




c obfervatiom The conduct df fuch a man 



muft, in policy, have been more guarded, had he even, been 
capable of the meannefs to fell himfelf to Harpalus. 



■ 

But hot only is this whole narrative highly improbable ; 

* * * 4 

there is direct proof from Paufanias 7 , that the accufa- 

* I * ' - 

tion was altogether the device of malice. Harpalus fled 
from Athens to Crete, where he was flain by his own fer- 
vants ; and his principal manager having Yallen into the 



7 See Paufah. in Corlnthiacis, p. 76 

u 



hands 
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Book II. hands of Philcxerius, he compelled him by torture to in- 
form again ft thofe Athenians who had received bribes from 
Harpalus. From his confeffiori,. which Philoxenus himfelf 



Seel:. 1 



attefted r appeared the innocence of Demofthenes. Philoxe- 
nus was a naval officer in the fervice of Alexander, who 
had a perianal enmity to Demofthenes. His teftimony; 
therefore., deferves/the fulleft credit *. 



• 



Antipater was too experienced a politician to appear 
avowedly in this profecution ; it is, however, eafy to judge 
at whofe inftance, and by whofe intrigues, ft was carried on. 
And; it muft be acknowledged," the artifice was wclj adapted 

9 

who promot-. .to the purpofe. To have attacked Demofthenes for what 



ed the charge 
and with 

what views. 



his 



was really his erime in the eyes of the Macedonians, 

■ * 

" unalterable zeal for the liberties of his country," had been 
invidious even in the prefent fituation of things. But, to- 
impeach his integrity 5 to fhew to A thens, that the man 
who was her pride had a corrupted heart, and that his ■■ 
boafted fuperiority- of virtue was noting more than a greater 
depth of hypocrifyj was injuring the eaufe, of which The 
was the champion, and, as it were,; ftriking at Athenian 

■ * 

patriotifm through- the fides of Deiriofthenes . 



Th 



feheme 



9 » 

t m 

was worthy of Antipater.; and fo dangerous are the wounds 
of calumny, that to this day this great man is fpoken. 



* 



evidence 



1 i m " * 

From that hilforian's own confeflion, Demofthenes appears to have been the very 
perfon who moved for an order that the affair lhould be brought before the coart 
of Areopagus, and all perfons punifhed, who'fhould* be found guilty of having 
taken bribes. Plut. in Demofthene. Would Demofthenes have done this, had he- 



been confeious of being hi 



4 * 



Of 
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ofyby the fuperficial enquirer, as having fallen a victim to Book II 



his own avarice 



Sed 



m m 

The condemnation of Demofthenes affords a melancholy 

t 

view of the debafement, into which the mod refpe&able of the 

^ $ 4 • 

tribunals of Athens had been funk by that defpotic power 

■ 

now pofteffed by Antipater. The decifion of the cause, 
of the crown had happened about two years before this" 
period j and it will be proper to explain the nature of that 
celebrated trial. 



Cte siphon had propofed a decree, by which a golden Thecaufeof 
crown was to be prefented to Demofthenes for his fervices the crowa * 

4k 

to his country, and particularly for having rebuilt fome pant 
of the Athenian walls at his own expence. Aefchines, ano- 
ther Athenian orator, who had devoted himfelf to the Mace- 
donian intereft, had indidted Ctefiphon for this propofal, al- 
ledging, among other things, that Demofthenes, far from de- 
ferving any honours from his country, was in reality the enemy 
of Greece; The complaint againft Ctefiphon was preferred on 
the year of the battle of Chaeronea, a feafon of great humilia- 
tion to Athens, and probably chofen by Aefehines and his 
party on that account. Demofthenes undertook, the defence 
of Ctefiphon. But from various incidents, the hearing of the 
caufe was poftponed until 9 fome months after the final over- 
throw of Darius. 



The importance of the queftion, in which the difcuflion 

• m f 

of the claims of Macedon, the independence of Athens, 

^ 1 

41 ■ * 

P 

* Olymp. cxii. 3. Before CHRisT.329. In the Archonfliip of Ariftophon, 



See Palnu Exercit, in Au&, Graec. p. 656. 



U .2 



and 



t 

I 
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B^ok II. and, indeed, of every other Grecian Hate 



Seel., i 



evidently 



volved ; together with the great reputation of both the 
tors, excited univerfal attention ; and from the remoteft 
parts of Greece, multitudes crowded to 
tend the interefting cor 




to at- 



teft 



10 



The partifans alfo of Ma- 

■ 

cedon were not inactive^ and every kind of folicitation was 
employed to gain the judges, by whom fentence was to 
be pronounced. Demofthenes, neverthelefs, proved victo- 



rious. 



And Aefchines, not having a fifth of the mffrag 



his favour, was, according to the law in fuch cafes, feverely 

* m 

fined, and upon non-payment obliged to retire into banim- 

* 

ment. * This extraordinary mccefs, which was iri reality the 
triumph of liberty over opprefiion, ferves to mew, that 
Athens was not yet broken to the yoke of bondage. De- 



mofthenes '& perform 



on 




oecafion has certainly the 



higheft degree of merit. Even to us, 




have only a 



diftant and aflumed intereft in the matters agitated^ it has 
fuch fafeinatihg powers* that it is fcarcely poffible to read it, 
without feeling fome portion*- of what' every honeft Athenian 

I 

Whence this muft have felt on that important day. His fuccefs, however, 

different fuc- • • . Aw 



cefs. 



is not to be altogether afcribed to the-force of his eloquen ce $ 
the circumftances of the times operated alfo in his favour. 
Alexander, at that time, was engaged in the remote provinces 
o£M&> ^ almoft/' laid the public voice, " beyond the utmoft 



t m ■ 

limits of the habitable world ; V from whence it was 



thought he could ever return : fo that whether Greece was 



*? Qpops: ovhh &.w i ko*t t £ {tijXvvi >r«i> ayMU-typohrspv* *va.fM,yMfiiiw$'l fays AefchihCS 

in Cteiiphoot. IXiibL 1760, a Stock* — The caufe was heard iri the court ofcHeliaea 3 

of which fee Potter, b. i. c. 21 • 



1 

? »4 



to 



• / S : 
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to preferve or lofe her liberties, was a point not yet decided. Book II 
The emiflaries of Macedon could only folicit, they could not Seel:. 1. 
dictate.. Two years later, perhaps* Demofthenes and Aef- 
chines had changed fortunes.. 




* 

Degraded as- Greece appears now to have been, . Alexan- Alexander 

. ' afFefts to dic- 

der thought there was fomething wanting to complete her tatetothe 
humiliation.. During the firft of his victories in Afia, he J^ 1 ! 11 
affected to treat the Greeks with moderation. To Athens he 
had' paid particular regard ; whether he refpecled the antient- 
glories of that illuftrious city, or. whether he felt his vanity 
interested in the judgment which her writers mould form 
concerning him. . The latter confideration had probably moft 
weight. As he was paffing the Hydafpis, in order to at- 
tack Poms, "What dangers am I encountering, O A the- 
" mans," was he heard to fay, " in order to be celebrated by 
" you iV V' But his fpiritj, naturally imperious, and elevated' 
by his repeated, fuccelfes, and the proftrate fervility with 
which the Aliatic nations approached him, was now become 
impatient of contradiction $ and every v ftruggle for liberty he 
coniidered as an infolent invafion of his right of fovereignty. 
In moft of the Grecian ftates there had long fubfiiied a 
contention for. power, the body of. the people claiming the 
adminiftration of affairs,, and the higher order of citi- 
zens endeavouring to. wreft it from. them. Whatever 
party prevailed, the chief leaders in oppofition were driven 
into exile. This had filled Greece with exiles from almoft 



every city, and- their nnmbery at this period, is. faid to have 



amoWted to upwards of twenty thoufand Alexander 



** Plutarch in Alexand. " Diod. Sic. L. xviii. c. i. 



3 quickly 
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Book II. quickly few what advantage might be reaped from this contin- 
S e< ^- gehcy. If reftored to their privileges through him, they were - 

.fomany of his creatures, of whofe devotion he might reft amired : 

at the fame time, the convulftons, into which every ^^^^^^^ 

i 

probably be thrown by the revolutions of power and pro- 



perty, which fuch an act of indemnity mull introduce, would 
leave the different commonwealths of Greece at his mercy. 
The popular government alfo had been victorious in moft of 
the ftates { and his undertaking the caufe of the exiles fur- 
nifhed Alexander with the very opportunity he wiflied for, 



of depreffing that party,, whofe bold and ungovernable zeal 



commands for freedom rendered them exceedingly obnoxious. A&uated 

by thefe motives, he commanded proclamation to be made at the 
Olympic games, " that all the exiles, thofe excepted who had 
41 been guilty of atrocious crimes, mould be forthwith reftored 



• the exiles to 
beireftored. 



te to their refpedtive cities declaring, that whatever cities 



refufed to receive them, mould be. compelled by military 



force 



r 

*4 



There is a degree of oppreflion, that will roufe the. moft 
abject... Alexander's pretending to divme honours, had pro- 
voked the ridicule xs of fome of the Grecian ftates, and the in- 



dignation of others. The Athenians had the courage to fine 
one of their citizens for propofing to inrol him among their 
gods ; and pronounced fentence of death agairift another, who, 



* ■ 



4 F - 

■ ■ • 

34 Diod. Sic. ub. Tup* 

'f 

The decree of the Spartans, on this -occasion, Is memorable, and. (hews what a 
fpirited people they ftill were, not with Handing their late humiliation by the defeat of 
Agis : Ew«$j ~AXe|*}fyo*' CpvXrrfti «rr<y SUj j Since Alexander will be a 

*^.god, let him be a god."-~Aelian# L.iu c. tg. 



when 
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when on an embafly, , ; had been mean enough to pay hinr Book II. 



■were but the faint sect, i. 

■ — 7 ♦ - . * * T * ■* > i m m * . ^ i * * i ^ 



\ * 



efforts of a people who had not yet forgotten their days of li- 

berty, and no infurredtion had followed. But his ufurping^a . 
control over their municipal privileges, the exercife of which 



+ 4 



was to the Creeks an obj eel: of fupreme importance, was 



more than they could, bear. The Athenians,, efpecially,, were TheAthe- 



fired with indignation; they refufed. to obey; and imme-- xcfobeff* 
diately difpatched embanadors to all the neighbouring ftates>, and invite the 
in order to excite a general infurrection. The Aetolians ?^ er , ftates t0 

■ # • ° . ' join them. 

were warm, in the fame caufe, having been lately exaiperated 
by certain menacing declarations Alexander was faid to. have 
employed againft them 17 . Whilft this ferment was . at the 



higher!:, intelligence arrived, that Alexander was dead* Now Alexander 
it was feen what were the real jfentiments .of the; Greeks-. 



dies. 



..... . . 



Moft of them ran to arms,, and, having driven out the friends Infurre&ion 
of Macedon, haftened to j oin the Athenians, who had already a cJcecS° UC 

confiderable force collected, under the command of Leofthenes. 



It was on this -occafion. that. Demofthenes was recalled. Demofthenes 



* ■ 

4 / 

Though in exile, he ftill. retained, unabated zeal for what 



is. recalled* 



* 6 Demades propofed alaw,.'* that to the twelve great gods of the;. Athenian* ritual 
€4 Alexander Ihould be added."' I'ncenfed at which infolent propofal, the people 
fined him ten. talents, 1,937 1. ios. (fays Athejiaeus* L. vi. c% 126. p. 251. 
Cafaub.) an hundred talents, 19,375 1. (fays Aelian,. L. v. , c. 12.. p. ajc* 
GVom.) Evagoras >r who, when deputed by the Athenians tQ Alexander, had, in. 
compliance with the vanity of that prince^ worlhipped him, they condemned to . 
death. Athen, ub. fup. 

■ 

17 They, had facked the city of the Oeniadae on the Achelous; and, Alexander 
having been informed of it, " Thfe children of the* Oeniadae/* faid he, need not 
u avenge their caufe 1 1 will myfelf execute vengeance on the 'Aetolians, V— Plutarch . 



Alexand. Diod. Sic, xviii.- c. 1. 



9 



he 
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Book II. he thought' to be the caufe of his country. He attended .the 



Seel:, i . Athenian 





• * 



■ t 



nefas t and w his eloqtfeftCfe 



unite 





cities 
rom 



the yoke of Macedon. 'In one of the Arcadian cities he paf- 

his oppofitfon to Pytheas, 




eminent orator, and a principal inftrumeiit of* the Mace- 




donian fadion ; his reply to whom w^ts much' 
" The . Athenian s, ,> faid Pytheas, * e may ht likened unto 



** afs's -milk: when brought into any houfe, it is a certain 
" indication of ficknefs there ; fo* whenever they appear 



a'nyxcityV we may 




ity 




" tempered.''—^" True," arifwered Demofthenes ; xc but as 
afs-s milk is the reftorative: of health, fo are difteimpered 



18 t» 



*' ftates reffored to vigour by Athenian counfels 
timely exertion of loyalty, together With 
had taken place in the Athenian government 
tually in his behalf. , He was reftored in the moft 
able manner. A galley was fitted cut to fetch him 







Aegina and as he came from the Piraeus to Athens, the 
whole body of citizens, even priefts and magiftrates, went 



out to meet him, and to congratulate him on his return • 
He was Hill liable to the fine, which, by the laws of Athens, 
could not be remitted but they contrived to indemnify him. 
They afiigned to him the office of preparing and adorning 
the altar on the feaft of Jupiter the Preferver, with an ap- 
pointment of fifty talents, the fum to which his fine 

.amounted. 



Plutarch in Demofthenc* 



1 

Leosthenes 
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Leo st hen es, had commenced his military operations with Book 11. 






ater at the Seel:. 



i. 



pater, 

and over- 



rent fuccefs 19 . He had marched 
head . of a * numerous army, had defeated him ' in a pitched Leofthenes 
battle, .and obliged him to lhut himfelf up in Lamia in ""uftAnti- 
Theifaly, of which he had immediately formed the fiege. 
Thefe profperous beginnings elated the Athenians; they had comes him. 
already, in their fanguine expectations, driven back the Ma- 
cedonians within their an tient boundaries - y and in a fhort 
time, they imagined, Athens was to be raifed once more to 
her former fplendor. Phocion thought otherwife. He to 
the utmoft of his power oppofed the giddy humours of the Athenians 



The exulta- 
tion of the 



reproved by 



people, whoj though pombly victorious at firft, he knew, had phocion 

i 

neither fteadinefs nor ftrength iufficient to maintain a war 

i 

of any continuance againft Macedpn. 



" What will then^ be 
the proper time, do you think, for the Athenians to go to 
war ?" faid one of the popular leaders to him. " 



When 



the 



4X 



young men," replied Phocion, " keep within the 

■ 

bounds of order y when the rich are liberal in their con- 
tributions ; and the orators ceafe to rob the ftate." 



Even 



the ;-prefent flam of fuccefs did not miflead his found 
judgment. When fucceflive meffengers were arriving with 
tidings of farther advantages obtained over the enemy ; 



when mall we have done conquering ?" faid Phocion 



. He was juftiiied by the event, \ Leofthenes having fallen Leofthenes 
before Lamia,' the Athenians continued- the war under the 
command of Antiphilus, and even defeated and killed Leon- 
natus, who had marched to. the amftance of Antipater. But 
here ended their . good fortune. Antipater contrived to get 



9 



"* 9 Diod. .Sic. L. xviii. -c. u 



a0 Plutarch in Phocione. 



x 



out 




Book 

t 

Sec~L i . 



dut> of 








ohargen ©£ edn 






to- Europe* at the tim® 



IS 





of Antipateiv Jiaflened to 




se, and, . join* 



and Antij>a- 
ter vi&ori- 
•us. 




; , al town in 






unprofc 



perous ifTue of this battle begun, 




ate* 



com 





to pieces* every? 

ftate making terms for itfelf, and leaving the- Athenians tc* 
provide, as they could, fbr their own fecurity. 
fore no enemy to oppofe them* the- Macedonian generals di 




The Atneni-' reeled 

ans fubmitto: n .:, n<! , 
An tipater, manS 






had 





w - 




Arrogant as- the, Athe* 

more were they 






to deprecate: the wrath 1 of; the: 



conquerors 5 
mould be 




to 

irii 






to 



Demofihenes 






tims demanded 



g. • 





wno impofes^ of ^ eir " country* deferred this diftm&ibn 



vigorous con- 
ditions. 



ditions were 
be abolifhed 



lefs 




The other con 



the Democracy was 



pal 



ghts 



the 
and 




were to 




their muni 





Was 



be 





ed in 



the hands of the rich ; Athens was to receive a Macedonian 




and to. 




the whole expenees of 





merit 




war, 
Anti- 



Phocibn*, who might juftly claim- 
pater y laboured much to fave Athens from the ignominy of 
a Macedonian garrifon i but the viftor, oppteflive and relen ti- 
lers in his nature %> Was not to bre foftened* Plutarch informs. 

this treaty upwards of twelve thoufand Athe- 



ns, 



that 




mans were 





re 



moved 
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jgggefi tp tRmfS, *he dSfteria 




Sed. 



I. 







, ^j™^ ^,*«»* treatment his flrenuous Demofthenes 
efforts .for :Htenty might espe£t, had left Athens, upon the ySa&H 
approach of Antipater, gnd jlefl to Calauria, a fmall ifland 



oppqfite.tP iCroezenp, iwhere .he took refuge in a temple of 
J^epjtune, (to nwhom the ifland 

thither, they befet 





the temple, iand -feemed rdifpofed not ta : .pay regard to any 



ianituary . In this £ emei;geney ^empfthenes fwaUowed ppi- 

fon, which "he ;hsd prodded for .the x>^fion, ,an.d expired an <* <K« 

before:$he ; altar of the ;god. 



Such was the cataftrophe of Demofthenes, according to Different ae« 
general .tradition. But Plutarch ** tells us, that Democharis, 5° u ?u tsofhis 



who attended him in his laft moments, affirmed that his fud 
den death was not by any procurement of his own, but al- 
together , owing to \ a decay of nature (rendered, probably, * 



more rapid by the anguifh, which, in the prefent fituation 



of affairs, hemufthave felt for himfelf and for his country). 

■ 

" A gracious Providence," faid Democharis, " matched him 



<< 



away from the cruelty of the Macedonians. 



j 



w 

It deferves notice, that when Athens loft Demofthenes, Abafement 



her fpirit for liberty feems to have finally expired ; her an- 
nals from this period being remarkable for little more than 
the fervile adulation, with which me fawned on the feveral 
tyrants that ruled over hen After Antipater, his fon Caf- 



of Athens, 



41 Diod. Sic, ub. &p. Plutarch in Phocione et Pemofthene. ** In Dc- 



raoflhene. 



X 2 fander 
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Book II. -finder held her in fubjedtion. He was difpolTelTed by Ari 



Seel. 1. _ daeus and Polyperchon ; and fo wretchedly bafe , were' the 

Athenians grown, that, to pleafe their new matters, they 



condemned to death the excellent Phbcion* 3 / - merely becaufe 
he had been in favour with CafTander and his father. The 
fame degenerated character the Athenians appear to have 
retained through the various revolutions that followed, the 
irruption of the Gauls excepted. On that occafion, fome 
portion of their antient vigour revived; but, the danger over, 

§ 

they foon relapfed. There was no government, however 

^^^^ 

oppreffi Ve, to which they did not tamely fubmit, nor any go- 
vernor, however profligate, whofe great virtues they were not 
ready to extol; transferring their homage from tyrant to 
tyrant, during all the viciffitudes of power. 



* - 



We fhall find frequent inftances of this fervility in the 
hiftory of the Macedonian princes, with whofe affairs thofe 
of the Athenians Will generally be. found connected ; their 
tranfaclions from this time being too inconfiderable to have 
a particular place afligned to them. 



We now pafs* over to Alia, to view the changes of the 
Macedonian empire in that quarter from the period of Alex- 
ander's death. 



3,3 Dipd, Sic. L, xviii. c. 5. Plut. in Phocione* 



/ 
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CONTENTS 

* 

\ 

General Jiate of affairs in Afia, from Alexander s death to . the 

i^/^J" — Alexanders generals dejiroy his family — and 
divide his dominions among themfeh.es — Antigonus, and De- 
metrius his fon , kings of Syria — -provoke the other chief 

* ^ Mm 

their haughty and ambitious claims — ar*^ defeated at Ipju 
Antigonus is fain — Demetrius faves himfelf by fight — is 
f ripped of moft of his dominions— endeavours to recover them 
in vain — is forced to yield himfelf a prifoner to Seleucus — dies 
in confinement- — his character— and various fortunes* . 

* 

nr*» H E death of Alexander offered a wide field to the Book II 

.ambition of the feveral . commanders who had ferved 
under him 1 . . He had left no fon who might fill the throne; the interefted.. 
incapacity of his brother Aridaeus was generally admitted; 
and his lafK words feemed to open the fucceffion to the pre- 
tentions of every claimant. Thefe.were flattering circum- 

* 

1 See Pluiarch in ■ AlexancL, Biod, Sic. xviii, z. & feq, Juft. xiii. i. Paufan. 
in Atticist 

fiances* 

r 



Sedfc. 2. 



vie ws of his 
fucceflbrs, 
upon Aiex- 
ander'sdeath, 
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* 

Book II. fiances, to men who faw themfelves at the head of powerful 
Sect. 2. armies, and invefted with the government of the richeft pro- 
vinces of Afifa Many of them .too were „refpecT:able by their 

... ' . * * 

birth, all of them high in military reputation, and poflefled 
of much treafure ; and they had for fome years moved in a 
fphere not inferior to .tjiat .of .fo^erqign .princes . Alexander, 



in his laft moments, had delivered his fig 



Perdiccas 



This tacit appointment (for in that light it was confidered by 
this general and his dependents) ferved only to mark him out 

i r 

as an object of envy to the reft ; and the moil certain means 
•of being fruftrated in his .claims, b.ad been to avow them. 
Arldaeus ap- WKen .therefore it r w^s propofed that Anclaeus, and the dhild 
fov^re^n^ to -be *born of ! Rpxana, in cafe it proved a fon> flijould fhare 
S gel vL W J? gpyernment, . ajl the -cqmpetitors^ after fome contefta- 



the child to 
be bora of 
Roxana : 

defign of this 



tio] 



- » 

of little inoment, concurred in the meafure 



from 



any regard ,to the .memory of their late .matter, hut becaufe 
appointment, the nominal fovereignty of a fool and an infant left each of 



them at 




to purfue 




r 

purpofes of his ambition 



Aridaeus is, from this period, generally known by the name 



of Philip Aridae 



The foldiers gave him that appella 



honour of his father 



4rtHicep;f 
Perdiccas : 



Perdiccas 




the part of an artful politician. 



He 



4 

had at fir ft vigoroufly oppofed the election of Aridaeus ; but, 
from the moment he found himfelf unable to prevent it, :he 
.affected to appear devoted to his interefts, and fo effectually 
infinuated himfelf into his confidence, that he foon got pof-» 
feffion of the power of which that weak prince had but the 

4 * 

name ; he even ..contrived, with Aridaeus' s approbation, to 
deftroy the very perfons who had appeared mofl ftrenu- 

ous 




0 
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ous iri ; promoting 



ther 5 . 





ion 



rriarriage- 
though * He 



With' a; view to fecuWtie Bbofc II 

Sed.. 2v 




f of that mOMreh*y •■ 








of her- mo 



.J 






was 



witft: ik6& courts the 

favour of 
Roxana, 




It foon-hecame neeefTary to unit 
of Roxana* whofe new-born fon, 

in the'kingdoin with Aridaeus j and the favour of this-prm 
cefs waV purehafed by themoft criminal facriikes to her jea- now affodat- 
lbtify and apprehenfion s ^ Statifa, ; the daughter of the uufe- ktgdom! 



whofe new- 
born Ton was 



Darius i and 




of Alexander, was' put 





left a child fhould be born of her* who migh* one 
pute the throne with the fon of Roxana; and Paryfatis,. Sta- 

tira's fifter,; who had; been married to Hephaeft ion,, fhared 
the! fame fate \, 



to pleafeher a 
murders Sta 
tira: 




OU G H 




now poifened the fble adminiftratibn- 



of affairs, he had ftilU he thought, much: to fear from 

men moving the 



whtt had lately beenhis^fellow-cOmiiianders, and: who might § rea t<> ffi <*« 

* ° from court. 




in 



the 



yal favour 



or 




army 



a; party under pre- 

To remove thefe,, therefore*, from fining them 

governments* 



% Biod. Sic, L. xviii. c. i. Juft. L, xiii. cv 4-*. 

other of Eurydice was called Cynane. She wa* daughter of king Philip, 
by a lady of Illyricum, and had been difpofed of by him in marriage^ to A my mas* 
Who* was forirto his eldeft brother* ahd-chnfequently had a prior right tor' the'throife 
of Macedom This princefs was put to death by Perdiccas, on pretence of certain, 
seafons of ftate ; but in faft, to gratify th£ fifties of Qlytogias* 

* Plufcarcfrin. Alexandi 



too 



1 



i6o 



H I ST O RY 



OF 



G R E E C E 



* ***** r 



Book II. .too near a connection with the . court, hecaufed the feveral 
S eel: .. 2 . ' governments : and great offices of \ iftate ; to be -diftribu.te'd ; among ^ 

them j :in the name of the kings. ': :The hereditary -kingdom , 
of JMacedon, and the countries dependent on it, together with 




A 

all ^Greece, were, affigned to An tipater and Craterus . , - :i 
Eumenes, Paphlagonia and Cappadocia. Ptolemy had Egypt. 
Antigonus, Phrygia the greater, Lycia, and Pamphylia. Ly- 
fimaehus, Thrace arid die Cherfonefe, with -all the .adjacent 
countries to the Euxine fea. Seleucus was placed at the head 
of the royal cavalry. And the others had fimilar. appoint- 

I 

iments. Perdiccas contented himfelf with }the title of cap- 

■ 

itain of the houfehold troops, whilft, in facT:, under the 
.fanction of the regal authority, all.a&s of government .were 
•performed by him s . • * ........ r . 



• 



/finds himfelf ; Thi s . meafure, though politic in appearance, proved in the 
thhm^fure: enc * tne deftru&ion of its author. While he 





placing the generals at a diftance from each other, - to have an 
opportunity of crufhirig thofe who were xmoft obnoxious to 
him, he feems to have forgotten,; that they were;, men 
who, with great abilities, had ambition equal to his own 
and that few of them, would -fail to grafp at a fovereignty, 




their xeach. 



Anti- 



which their prefent .lituation . 
igonus was one of the firfl who difclaimed all dependence. 
Antipater and Craterus prepared to take up arms.; and Pto- 
lemy had foon efiablifhed his power "in 'Egypt, in a manner 

Perdiccas deter- 

left 



.-attacks Pto- that plainly indicated his afpiring views. 



attacking this laft ; and, 



mined to begin 





«• i 



i 



? s Diod, Sic. Juft. ub, fup_. ! , 



E umenes 



2 
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Eumenes to make head againft Antipater and Cfaterus, he. Book II, 




•directed his march towards Egypt. Sect.. 2. 
After repeated ait tempts , ho we ver, it was found impracticable without fuc- 
to make impreflion on the Egyptian frontier ; and the foldiers, * 

ill fuccefsy and exafperated by the fevere and isflainbyhis 
manners lie had -almmed^ mutinied, and aflaflinated own 0 ers * 





j < 




■ 

was Employed in this expedition, :Eu- Antipater 
Irenes 8 , wht> ''was^nklte^bly' ^ae-to the ioteeite of Perdic- deiatedby 6 



cas, becaufe he believed 'them to "be the ^intereAs^of the fbn Eumenes - 
and brother of his late royal mafter, had made a vigorous 

idhtb the - party , of Antipater and Crater us, and de- Craterus 




in tWb engagemefi tsi in oiie of which. Craterus 



ilain. 



fcn 



... 




This raft ■■ victory was ; 






the artful Art employed 

by Eunienes 



management of Eumenes- Craterus wasib highly beloved by 

in the obtain* 

* had the Macedonians on the fide of !"? this vic " 




Eumenes found out they were marching againft this general, 
'they had probably gone over to; his ftandard. But Eumenes, 
who was aware of this •circumflance, carefully concealed the 

« ft # 

• f fadt from them ; and, when e he was to join battle, contrived to 



1 f 




c5civi r 3./ Betore Christ giY. 

r 

It TsTaid, t]iat1ieiidd r at"firll courted the jalliance of Antipater, in-order to gai;* 

nanagement of 

. Olympias, .who hated Antipater and his family, he had been induced to turn his 
;;t^J^v^ ^'X^UVJy • j -cfti* xir ^^^/?^ t£iW widow of the king cf 



though* 



r 1 

' Vs £ee "Plutarch : 




<©ppoie 



>6'2 - .:. " H 1S T O R Y ; O F G R E E C E 



Book II. oppofb? with foreigners alone, that part where Crater as com-* 
Sect.. 2.. manded. So that the Macedonians had no fufpicion of his 

being in the "field,; until Ije was found. expiring.. 



fidelity to E U;MM es^. indeed^; appears' to- Have been tl^e ;onIjr^ of 



fSnny n - derV ^ e & fvants < °f Alexander, r whofe integrity was without re 

proach. Though by birth a ; Thracian,., he had been much 
intruded by that prince,;and had ferved him with? fidelity, both 
in the; army and in the clofet. After his. deaths he continued. 
firmly : attached to the princes of his family* whofe caufe he 
def en ded , wi th~ great bravery to . the. laft 



declared a ^ a 1 s nonoura hle conduct availedhim little... As the friend 
public eiie* of: Perdiccas,.. he had,, after the murder of that, general, been 

proclaimed a public enemy.. And Antipater having heen 
elected protector of the kingdom in Perdiccas's ilead, gave 

orders. to; Antigonus to'profecute the war againfi him.. 



defeated by Antig onu gladly received' orders,- which fo exactly cor- 
Antigonus : refponded with his. own views. . He immediately, prepared tc 

attack Eumenes,, and, , by the treachery, of one of his officers, 
obtained a complete victory over, him.. Eumenes, 1 neverthe- 
lefs, had: the ikill to. make this difafter contribute to his 
glory.. He collected the fcattered remains of his army 



jftruck off in to. a road parallel to that by which, the enemy 



if ■ 



^^^^ * 

were pur fuing him$ paffed by them . unperceived y. returned 
to the field of battle ; burnt the dead bodies of his< foldiers 
his Miful on , one. . pile* . and; thofe of his officers on, another, covering 
cattle" of 6 the., ames, of each with a large mount of earth 3 and then, 
KfflefAa. detaching all. his fickand wounded, retired, with fix hun- 



f 1 
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dred 9 chofen men to Nora, a ftrong caftle on the borders of Book II, 

in which, with no other provifions but corn, Sect . 2 . 
water, he held out againft Antigonus a whole 
year 5 and that general found hinifelf at lafl under the necef- 
fity of allowing him honourable terms. 





j w 1 



It was during this fiege that he put in practice his me- »a»neroFe». 
rnbrable expedient for keeping his men and horfes in pro- - men and IS 
per exercife. • He perceived the inconveniences they were 1°®^. ln tlus 
likely to fuffer from confinement 5 • the whole inclofure being 
only about two furlongs in circumference, and moft of the 
ground occupied by buildings. He therefore affigned to the 
men the largeft room in the fort, about twenty-one feet in 
length, in which they were obliged every day to ufe the ex- 
ercife of walking- during ascertain portion of time, mending 
their pace gradually, until they went at full fpeed. The 
horfes he fecured by ftrong halters fattened to the roof of the 

I 

ftable; arid then, railing their heads and fore-parts by a pul- 
ley, and at the fame time taking care that they ftood firm on 

■ 

their hind feet, he made the grooms excite them with the whip 
and voice ; the horfes bounded on their hind feet, and flrain- 

* 

ed to get their fore feet to the ground, till they were out of 
breath and in a foams and after their exercife, they had 

- 

their barley given to them boiled, that they might the more 
eafily digeft it. By this means he provided efFe&ually for 
the health of the whole garrifon, and rendered them fit for 

^^^^^^^ 

iervice whenever an opportunity for a&ion fhould offer. 



9 Seven hundred, fays Plutarch (in Eumene) ; &x hundred, lays Diodorus, 



xviix, 4, 



Y 2 Mean- 



1 64 




R Y 







Book It*: ;.. 

Se£t. 2...' W as dead, 



all; was confufion iix 



don... ;/&gttaftr, 





maxim 



Had yielded the . reins; 




IX 



1 «r 



whofe ; violent and vindictive; 



of. government .to,. 

pafEons knew no bounds.-. The; wifeft; ; 
migration feems to have been employing Bumenes.. 




She; 



was 




fenfible of his 




and that he; was -the only 



trufty. fesvant_ the royal family had among th§_ Afiatic- goyer 
nors* to oppofe to Antigpnus, whofe , power, was beGpming/ 

is appointed every day more formidable-. Letters, acoG^d^gly: : w§re % djfo 



general for 
the kings in 



patched 



> 




4 

■ 





Notwitkftanding the fuperior intereftj: of ; Afttigpnu^ ;he-took; 



arengthen si effectual, meafures . for augmenting 




s 



■ - 



himfelf.s. 





:atii : y ing: 



the avarice, or the ambition of , the; principal; officers, in the 



different, provinces,, he. drew, many of 
He had even . the art to gain the 

of Macedonian. 




. oyer to; him^ 



veteran 







Xs ^ r % 



named 



iilver 




mields,. who were held ■ in greakeftimation on 
gallant atchievements. in I the late wars,, and) of i the? diiMn$ionv 

t 

his attention of armour with* which Alexander h^d; honoured ithfem., 

to prevent 
jealoufies 

among his of- one 




particularly ; avoided, affedHng my.: fuperipritjr pyecvm^n^ ey?ry 



iScers ; 







fame time,, to 



at the: 



among; thenj;^ Ije* efcedt^d^. in^ 



confequence of a dream, he .pretended* to hay : e ? had,> a rpy^ 

pavilion,, and. in, the midft; of; it: a, throne,, fuch; a$: Ale?candpF 
was wont to, be feated on, adorned with all the enligns of 



v 



1 

10 Olymp, cxr. u Before Christ. 319* 
Eumene, 



** Plutarch in Eh ocione. et. 



ft 



regal 




FROM? Tm& ACeESSiQN OF ALEXA^ER. rfj 

around which the officers,.- when in council, Book II 




ihouleh take : their places indifcriminately, as .. if Alexander Seel: 



were 




By this artifice,, he put a ftop 1 
alt difputes- concerning precedency, and fupprefied certain jea 
loufies, which the point of breaking out into a flame 



Thus* without anv refburces but tho& which his owns 
fagacity fuggefted,. he was enabled to keep the field againfi; 
Antigonus, and in fome engagements gained advantages over* 
him* ' • ' ' ' " • 




* 

During? three years,, an , undeeifive war was : carried on Ms followers 
between them . At the end of this period,. Antigonus r who ed^y^hefn- 
hacj - taken. mueh ; pains to" corrupt thofe who ferved under Antigonus 
_ . and wbo had; intelligence of the diflenfions and 

■ 

fte.quent contefts- which prevailed among his principal offi- 
cers* determined to attack him in his winter quarters,. 
Eumenes' was. apprized ,. of hia intention, and prepared tore- 
Geive; hiniia§£he could,, with an army feditious,, and impatient, 
of} control^ But Peuceftus who commanded the horfe, 



a * 





onus ; fo that, although Eumenes, . 
at the -head of the infantry,, routed the phalanx of the ene-. 
my, jhi Si cay airy was rendered, ufelefs.. , Antigonus improved 
the advantage, .and, wheeling round the army of Eumenes, fell theylofe their 

f U o J « C^4-„r a A <-"U ~,.oC^^ baggage j 




the- field -of - battle,. 



— i 

* * I ■ 

and faw that they had loft every thing,. 

* i 

thejir ; wives,, thein children,, the rich plunder they had ac- 



the courfe of the Afiatic. wars,, they were tranf- 
ported, witlj. rage, ; not only againft the enemy*, but, againft: 




>. 



"Plutarch in Eumene. 



Eximenes, . 



\ 
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Book IX. EumeneSj in whofe fervice they had fuftained Co great a lofs ; 
.Sea:. 2. and, as if at the mercy of Antigonus, they lent to requeft 

(he . would reftore to them what he had taken. This was 

n 

what Antigonus looked for. His anfwer was, that they mould 
have all they had loft, with the addition of any farther boon 
they ftiould a(k, on condition only of their delivering up 
Eumenes, " who," faidhe, " is not even a' Macedonian, and 



€< 



y 

has been declared a public enemy." 



# 

feli Eumenes The Argyrafpidae immediately clofed with the infamous 
.n°us^ ntlS0 " propo'fal ; they feized their general, pinioned his arms behind 

him, and prepared to deliver him up in that fituation to Anti 
gonus. Eumenes earneflly defired that he might be heard; and, 
in the moft affecting manner, reprefented to the r foldiers "the 
folly of their conduct, and the reproach it muft bring on "them, 
recapitulating the many watchings and toils he had fuftained 
for their defence and glory; and befeeching them, if his fate 
was determined, at leaft to innid: the blow with their own 
hands, and not commit him to the vengeance of his inveterate 
whoputshim enemy. But all was in vain. They conducted him in the man- 
to death? ner jefcribed t0 Antigonus's camp, the minority of the army 

■ 

lamenting the fate of their illuftrious general. After cort 



fining him for fome days, Antigonus put him to death 



13 



if 



It is worthy of notice, that Antigonus afterwards mewed 

* ^ 1 * 

particular favour to thofe who had remained faithful to Eume- 
jtreatsdietrai- nes, taking, on the other hand, every opportunity of cutting 
iwrence. 3 " off the perfons who had fhared in the treachery. As to the 

Argyrafpidae, he fent their whole body to the extremities 



* 3 O&ymf. cxvi. it Before Christ 315 



I 



Of 
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/ 

into the province of Arachofia under pretence of Book II 



of Afia, into 

keeping the Barbarian nations in awe ; but with private 
inftru&ions, that they never mould be fuffered to return to 
Greece * $ . . 



Sed 




M 

Whilst the& things were tranfadting in Alia, Olympias AridaeusanA 
purfued the. moft fanguine meafures in Maeedon, and had Eurydice 



caufed both. Philip Aridaeus and his wife Eurydice to be 
murdered. Aridaeus's death happened fome months before 
that of Eumenes. From that time, the regal dignity and 
titles had been confined to Alexander, *the fon of Roxanaj, 

• - ** 

but the regency was in the hands of Olympias. We mall 
have occafion to mention, thefe tranfa&ions more fully in the 
hiftory of Macedonian affairs ... 



murdered by. 
Olympias, . 



I 

Antigonus had, by the removal of Eumenes, a free Antigonus 
career before him $ the governors of provinces, who had 

* 

formerly been hoflile to his . interefts, now made their fub- 
miffion, and even permitted, their , troops to be incorporated 



fupplants the 
Afiatic go- 
vernors. 



into his 



army 



feveraL of them he, ; never thelefs, facrificed 



afterwards to his fufpicions or his refentment. One powerful 
commander ftill. remained,, Seleucus 16 ,: who held the govern- 
ment of Babylon,, to which he had. been appointed during 
the; adminiftratipn of Antipater. / He was the avowed 

I 

friend of Antigonus j had rendered him eflential fervicesj 
and feemed to have joy in his fuccefs. But Antigonus, in 
the pride of vi&ory,, could not bear that any man mould 
hold authority in Afia independent of him. In this fpirit 



** A province of Parthia, 
Biod. Sic. L. adx. c. *. 



Ba&riana 



9 

15 Plutarch in Eumene, 



_ . 

Diod, Sic. L.xix, C4, 



t 



t • * 
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B'ObKi 11. he advanced to Babylon, and, notwithilanding the frank and" 
Sedt . 2 . magnificent reception he met with from Seleucus, demand- 

* * 1 ^ 

ed of him an account of the revenues of his province. 

Scieueus,go- To this, Seleucus, who looked on Antigonus only as his 
Won, flLs to equal, replied, that the province of Babylon had been con- 
Egypt, ferred on him - by the court of Maceclon for his fervices j and 

that he could not conceive why fuch an account was de- 

manned. 



1" 








Antigonus had treated other governors, .and how 
was to refift his power, he, with a fmall party ef-horfe, 





made his efcape froth Babylon, and fled to 
gonus would have purfued him ; but ^ Seleucus : ha& : been too 
expeditious. 



* ■ $ * «• *\ • 



Accounts of the fuccefies of Antigonus had by this 

> 

time been fpread through all the neighbouring countries 5 
Confederal and Ptolemy, finding the report confirmed 
llIhn&Mti- g a g e d kyfimachus and Caflander to enter into a 
...gonus. with him for their mutual defence, and to endeavour 

the progrefs of this enterprising chief. CaiTander, 
after Antipater's death in great danger from Olympias 





her party, v from wh ofe violence he was obliged to take re 
fuge in Ana, had now re-eflabliflied his affairs in Greece. " i * ■ 





Antigonus was not 
his enemies fhould attack "him, J he f reTolved to he£ 




Antigonus 
invades Coe- 





ria an 




* 1 




lefyria and Phoenicia, he reduced a confifeable part of - 'them) ' 
andtakes^ having in the courfe of this expedition experienced much 

3> e J diftrefs from ihe want of a fleet, unuiihwd % the ''dim- 
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cuky of the undertaking, he fet about building veffels of Book II 
his own, and before the end -of fummer, had fitted out. five Se&. 2. 

_ . m 

liundred mips of war. With thefe he failed to Tyre, laid 
.liege to it, and .took it, after a refiftance of feveral 

jnonths. . - 



Whilst he was thus employed, CafTander had made a 




,defcent on the coafts of the Lower Alia, which obliged Anti 

■ 

gonus to haften thither* 



Ptolemy alfo had advanced from Egypt to Gaza, at the ^J^JS^ 
head of a formidable army ; and having attacked Demetrius t7 „ za ; 
whom his father Antigonus had left to command in his ab- 
fence, defeated him ,8 , and forced him to abandon the pro- 
vinces lately conquered. Demetrius, however, foon wiped butis foon 
off ihe difgrace of this overthrow by a fignal vidory obtained via ° nou ** 
over Cilles, one of Ptolemy's generals,, in Upper Syria; and, 



afterwards joined by Antigonus,, recovered Coelefy 




and Phoenicia. The reduction or the lofs of thefe frontier 

t 

provinces feema, from thefe frequent .revolutions, to have 
been a matter of little .confequence.j their fate, fome few 
places of ftrength excepted, depending on the iffue of a 

t 

battle. " 



Notwithstanding this turn of affairs in favour of An- Seleucus 6b 

tigonusj the ;battle of Gaza proved exceedingly fatal to his Jours from • 

interelts, as it enabled Ptolemy to grant fuccours to Seleu- ™kmy ; 
cus ; .with which, though inconfiderable, the latter imme- 



* 7 Olymp. cxvL 3, Before Christ 313* 18 Plutarch in Deme trio. 



Diod* Sic. L# xxx, c, 6* 



Z diately 



$7$ 



fif I S? O R Y 



» * 



O F 



GREECE 



Book IIv diately marched to attempt the recovery of Babylon. 



Seel:. 2, 



The 

fuccefs which attended this expedition, gives us an high* 
idea of his refolution, and his abilities for war, as well as of 
his capacity for government. Not deterred by the fuperior 
power of Antigonus, and the numerous parties that might 
be expected to oppofe his progrefs, with only about thirteen 



hundred men he penetrated through all that extent of country*. 



bylpn> 



% ■ • 

seturns toBa* which ilretches from the coaft of Phoenicia to Babylon : the 

. farther he advanced,, the more friends he found ; and approach- 
ing the city, the whole body of the inhabitants came out to* 
' meet him > and to welcome his return with joyful acclama- 
tions \ So much had the lenity of his adminiftration, dur-, 
ing his former government,, 'endeared him to thefe Afiatic 



nations 



1 - 



and retains 
pofleffioa of. 





•sifter 




time,, the fortunes of Seleucus flourifhed . Soon 
return* he defeated Nicanor, governor of Media;, 




whom he flew in a fecond engagement.; and not only reduced 
the diftrid of Babylon, but Media alfo and Sufiana, and 
degrees many more of the adjacent provinces. Demetrius, 
indeed, got. poueffion of "Babylon again,; whilft Seleucus was 

abfent on an expedition into Media, yet he found it im- 
poffible to hold it. And neither his father nor he could ever 

— 

afterwards, difpoflefs Seleucus of. that government.. 



it 



Thenar 

rages 

throughout 

Greece and. 
Afia, 



The war between Antigonus and the confederates con- 
tinned, however,, to rage through moft of the countries un- 
der the Macedonian; empire. In one part of Greece, the 
Aetolians and Epirots, either in league with Antigonus,, or 



19 OiTMPr cxvii. i.. Before Christ 311; 



2 



encouraged 
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encouraged by his intrigues, were up in arms. In the Book II. 
other parts, of it, his creatures and emilTaries were buiy in Seel:, 2. 
ruining the power of Caflander. Under pretence of fup- 
pofting the caufe of liberty, they excited difaffe&ion and 
revolt and prepared the way, upon the firft opportunity, 
for a total revolution. Ptolemy had carried the war into 
the Lower Alia, where he had made coniiderable conquefts-, 
At the fame time his fleets were employed in reducing 
fuch of the. Aegean iflands as were in the intereft of 
Antigonus whilft the provinces that lay on the Hellefpont 
and the Bofphorus were expofed to the depredations pf 
Lyfimachus and Gaflander ; the one from JVJacedon, the 
other from Thrace, committing repeated ravages. Thefe The ability 

with which. 

feveral enemies Antigonus oppofed with a vigour that might Antigonus 
almoft be deemed incredible, Notwithftanding the extent SSSoMeM- 



of the fcene of operations, he attended to every part; he mies » 
was aware of every danger. Defeated in one attempt, he 
immediately formed a new enterprize ; and whatever he lofl: 
in one engagement, he generally foon recovered in an- 
other. 



In the mean* time, a ceffation Of hostilities Was frequently obftruaions 
propofed, and terms of accommodation feetned' often to be ™ a 1 ^ wa * of 
Nearly agreed upon . but thefe treaties either were not con- 
eluded, or were of fhort continuance. It were fupernu'ous 

■ i 

to mention them .particularly. There is indeed reafon to 
believe, that the overtures ;Of„ peace were nothing more than 
mere political femblances, and arts to gain time. A deep- 
rooted j ealoufy poflefled every one of thefe ambitious princes, 
which was not to be removed but by the extermination of 
their rivals. 



Z 2 



It 
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r 

Book IF. It is obferved by hiftorians, that, when thefe chiefs were? 

2 • negotiating any treaty . of peace, mention was always' made- 
. - that the feveral" provinces, to which they laid claim, werer 

only to be held in truft for the young king Alexander. Buf 
even this thin veil to their ambitious views was foon to drop :: 
Faflhood of for it became difficult for them longer to pretend regard for: 
chiefc; eW a Foyal- femily,. whofe blood they were fhedding in every place* 

without remorfe. Olympias, Alexanders mother, had been fome, 

■ 

time before this period murdered by Cailander *° f - Cleopatra ",, 
his fifteri. had lately been deftroyed by An tigonus < a \ The 
young king himfelf, whofe name they aifedted to ufe in /their* 
public a&s, was not confidered as fuch- by any. of them: It 
was well known that CalTander,- as foon as he had . poiTelTed 
himfelf of Macedon, had imprifoned Roxana and her fon- not 
fuffering the young prince, to retain even the pageantry of 
royalty, but commanding that he mould thenceforth be 

f 

treated as a private perfon. It was eafy to conjecture,, what 
CafTander's farther intentions were. And accordingly, in a 
fhort time, . both the king, and- his mother were put to death? 
by his directions 43 . About two years after his death,. Her^ 
cules, the fon of Alexander by Barfine, the daughter of Ar- 



tabazus, the only remaining prince of the royal line, of Ma 



— w 

40 Diod. Sic. L, xix. c 3, Juft. L, xiv. " Diod. Sic. 



L. xx. c. 2. 



We 



Sard 



to 



her ilri&ly obferved. But finding, or pretending to have found; that fhe mean 
efcape to Ptolemy, who had at this time invaded the Lower Afia, he caufed her to bfe 



afterwards 



honoured 



lump 



cxviii 2. Before Cb 



» 
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cedon y was, at the inftigation of Cafiander alfo, murdered in a Book II 
like perfidious manner ■ ' 



Sed 



It was high time, therefore, to throw off a difguxfe, which* Demetnus 

... , r A . , , 1 tt- defeats the 

it was now ridiculous to ule. Antigonus led the way. His Egyptian 
fon Demetrius had made a powerful impreffion on Greece, f a e kesCy> 
and taken Athens*. From thence he had pafled over to Cy~ P rus » 
prus,. and had reduced the whole ifland ; he. had alfo beaten^ 
the Egyptian fleet commanded by. Ptolemy ; a. victory the- 
more fplendid, as the Egyptians were then eflieemed one of the. 
firft nations of the world, for fkill in naval affairs.* When Antigone 
tidings therefore were brought to Antigonus, that Ptolemy musfaiutei 
was. defeated,, and Cyprus taken* the old man was fo much ki ^ s - 



elated that he immediately gave orders that he and his foil, 
mould be fainted kings of Syria 15 ► 



s The example was foon followed' by Seleucus; and. Lylima- Seleucus an& 
chus. Ptolemy for the prefent declined the honours of affumealfo 
itoyalty r , which his fubjedts prefTed him to accept. Mortified fa™** 1 
by his late defeat,, he ehofe to wait till he could be exalted 
to the rank of king with more fplendor. Caflander alio affected 
not to afiume the regal title himfelf, though he was not dif- 
pleafed that others mould, ufe. it in their addrefles to him. 



The royal diadem did% not infpire Demetrius and his 
father with moderate views. They now talked of, nothing Antigonw 
lefs than annexing to Syria whatever kingdoms Alexander had frius prepare 
lately held* and actually prepared for the conqueit. of Egypt. g g ^ t a . de 



H Diod. Sia L. xx, c. 43 Ojuvmf. cxviii, i. Bi*orb Christ 306; 




Antigonus 
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Book II. Antigonus put himfelf at the head of the land forces,, and 
Sedt. 2* Demetrius commanded the fleet. They, found, however, that 

their mighty purpofes were not to be eafily effected. On the 
Phoenician coaft they met with a ftorm, which deftroyed or 
-difabled mo ft of their mips. Their land-troops had not bet- 



,ter fuccefs. Erom Gaza to Egypt they were to pafs through 
defarts. After a painful march of ten days, and. after con- 
tending with all the difpiriting circumftances of that hot and 
iultry climate, they at length reached the Egyptian fron- 

■ 

tier ; there they found new and greater difficulties j "their fleet 
was miferably ihattered;; the entrances into Egypt were effec- 
tually fhut againft them ; even the mouths of the Nile were 
fecured, and the whole coaft lined with troops, difpofed in 
the moft j udieious manner. Rtolemy befides had a ftrong naval 
force at fea, and an army of obfervation on land.; and had 
ipread difaffe&ion and diftruft among the Syrians, by oifering 
large .rewards to all who fhould come over to him.. 



arer 




Antigonus foon perceived his perilous lituation, and 
haftened back with the remainder -of Jiis fleet and army as ex- 
peditioufly as he could. 



Ptolemy ac- It was ^on this occauoh that Ptolemy, who now accounted 
J? title! Wmfelf firmly eftablifhed on the throne of Egypt, permitted 

the title of king 46 , which he had hitherto refufed, to be given 



to- him 



*7 



To 



** Olymp. cxviii. 4.1 Before Christ 304. 



xx. •s.Vand Plutarch Yin DeraetribVfubbofePtdemv^o have 



taken the title of king two years before this, at the fame time with Antig 



Plutarch 



• 
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To reftore reputation to his arms,, which, had fufFered Book II 

much difgrace in the late 'expedition^ Antigonus judged it Seel:. 2. 

neceffary that fome fignal eJnterprife fhould immediately be Demetrius 

attempted. It was accordingly determined^ that Demetrius Rhodes! 
mould undertake the conqueft of Rhodes. The Rhodians 
were a people famed for their prowefs and naval Ikill ; and 

* 1 

from their extenlive commerce* as well, as from the fertility 
of their foil, they derived great opulence. Such a conqueft, 
therefore, bringing -with it an equal acceflion of wealth and 
power,, could not fail to render Syria more formidable than 



ever. The Rhodians had diftinguifhed themfelves by the 



part they had lately taken in favour, of Ptolemy; fo that 
there was a pretence of injuries,, for which fatisfa&ion might 

* 

be demanded ... 



Demetrius having made the neceflary preparations , : landed: 
on the ifland, and laid liege to the capital city. 



O f all the princes of his time, Demetrius is faid to have been, 
the firft in military abilities ) he was particularly expert in the. 
conduct of fieges,, and had himfelf contrived a number of. 
machines' of lingular conftrudtion, and of amazing efficacy; 
on which account he got the name of Poliorcetes,. the Jiormer 
of cities. Ail his fkill feems to have been employed on this oc- 



9 

Plutarch .tells us, that the Egyptians prevailed on him to aflame it upon his return 
from Cyprus, " that he might not appear difpirited with his late defeat." But 

t 

from Ptolemy's Chronological Canon it is evident, that his reign is only to be com- 
puted from this date (the 4th year of the n8th Olympiad) when he was now firmly 
fettled.on the throne,, nineteen years after Alexander^. death. Probably, the affec- 
tionate attachment of the Egyptians to this prince might have prompted them to give- 
him the title at the time Diodorus and Plutarch mention ; but Ptolemy himfelf was 
unwilling to affume it, until this difperfion of his enemies relieved him from all far- 
ther, apprehenfions*. 

cafion 



HIS TORY 



OF 



G R EEC E 



Boos: II. cafion-j but, by the indefatigable perfeverance and valour of 

the Rhodians, by the advantages they derived from their nu- 
merous fleets, and by the large fupplies of men and ilores of 
.every kind furnifhed by raoft of the Grecian ftates, but prin- 
cipally by Ptolemy, who exerted himfelf remarkably in their 
.behalf, he was baffled in every attempt. 



Sect. 2. 

without fu.c.r 
cefs j . - 



What difcouraged him moll, was the failure of his Hele- 



polis, or 

■ 

operation 



City-taker ; a machine fo called from 



powerful 



It is defcribed as a moveable tower, framed of 

ites of iron.: 




vtimber exceedingly ftrong, and girt with 
iOf a height furlcient to command the walls of the befieged 
.city, and leffening gradually, fo that the top was much 
narrower than the bafe; the infide was divided into floors 
open towards the enemy, .each of which was filled with com- 
batants, and a number of machines for the difcharge of various 
his powerful kinds of miilive weapons ; it was covered principally with 

(I ^ ^^^^ 

raw hides, and on jthe top was a layer of mud, that the 



machines j 



enemy miglxt 



have it in their power tQ fet it on fire 



It moved .on wheels, or rather cafters, by means of which its 
operations qpuld be varied with lefs difficulty.. ■ .„ 



4 

Demetrjus had prepared one of thefe engines, the .moft 
. .formidable, fay hiftoriaris, .that , had ever been feen. We may 
judge of its weight, and the force with which'it was impelled, 

5s ,di [ ? S"i n ft om ^e numDer °f m6n employed to move it. They amount- 
ttefr effects ; .ed, Diodorus 88 tells us, to three thoufand four hundred of the 

itrongeft that could be found. A Rhodian undertook to ren- 
der this vaft machine ufelefs. Unobferved by the enemy, he 



* 8 Pio4. Sic, L. xx. c. 5.] 




ontrlved 
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1 

contrived to undermine, the ground over which it was to Book II. 
pafsj and the Helepolis having funk into the earth, could Sedt. 2 « 
never, from it's enormous weight, be raifed again * 9 . The 
fiege had nowlafteda whole year, and the vigour of the be- 
fieged had not in the leaft degree abated. Such unexpected 
refinance difpofed Demetrius to yield to the felicitations of 
the ilates of Greece, who had all been earneft in their me- 

■ 

diation in favour of the Rhodians: and the affairs of that 

* 

country alfo afforded him a plaufible pretence for abandon- 
ing his .prefent enterprife. Urgent repreferitations had been 
made to him of the oppreffions of Callander, and of the 
diftreffed llate of Athens, which was in danger of falling 
into ,his hands 5 Demetrius refolved to attempt the relief of ra if es t h e 
that city, and concluded a treaty of peace with the people ^es^eace 
of Rhodes. His engines of war he alfo prefented them with; ^ th ^ he 
the value of which was fo conliderable, that from the fale 

■ 

of them they were enabled to raife their famed Coloffus, or 
brazen ftatue of the fun, which, from it's extraordinary lize, 
has been ranked among the wonders of the world. 



-1 




It was on account of the important jfervices performed Thegrati- 
Ptolemy to the Rhodians during this liege, that they Radians* 1 to 
gave him the name of Soter, the Deliverer, by which he is P 101 ^' 
known in hillory. They alfo eredted a number of ftatues to 
him j and, in the excefs of their gratitude, are faid to have 
even paid him divine honours 30 . 



* 9 Vegetius de re militari. 

30 They fent, Diodorus fays (xx. 5.) to inquire of the oracle of Hammon, whether 
they fhould worlhip Ptolemy as a god. In the prefent fituation of affairs, we may 
cafily judge what the oracle pronounced. And accordingly a grove 

with a ftately gallery was confecrated to him. 



enco 



Aa 



The 



*7* 
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fiege- of Rhodes has been alfo rendered memorable by 
a circumftance related of Protogenes> one ofthe^moft emi- 



The painter, nent- painter-s> of? G&ecssa. 




Irptogenes. 



was afe this time employed in 




painting his Jalyfus (a fabulous hero, faid to be the- founder 
of' the Rhodian people) a piece e deemed one- 
of antiquity*. Hds hou^ was in the fuburbs^ and, as- if in— 
fenfible of the din of war, he calmly continued: his work; 
whilft Demetrius' s troops were carrying ; onrtheir operations on : 
every fide of him . ... Demetrius^. amazed at his apparent Jntre- 
pidity, ? aflced him why he did not, like others, retire to a place- 
of greater fafety^ ■"■ Princes like you," replied the 




t4f never war -againft- the. arts.!' The prince, who- was- him— 
felf a perfon of high accomplimments, and naturally generous, ; 



with> the anfwei*, , that; he appointed a 




One. of, the molfr admired figures- in. tMs« piece . was a 
dog, which- had coft:. the painter immenfe labour, . without his 
being able to. exprefs the idea her had .conceived; He-meant-, 
to reprefent the animal in. a panting attitude, foaming, ib that 
the foam . fhould, appear, adually to ifTlie from his mouth, , 
After retouching iufrequently^.and Mil without fuecefs, he at . 
lafl, in the rage of difappointment, darted at the picture the- 
iponge, . with which he ufed to wipe off his colours;, and; 



chance,! ' fays- Pliny. 31 ;. ' ' accomplifhed. what . art .had not the 
power to perform." In the fame piece was alfo reprelented 




a thrufh on the top of a column, fo 
that, when the pi&ure was expofed to.public view, certain.bird 
catchers with .. thrufhes,,, haying ftopfej to admire, it; the. birds 



i 



** L. xxxvii. c* iOr 



Is 



miftaking; 
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io it. 



the painted bird for a real one, began to fing Book II 

Se£t. 2. 



- 'W'HEfr Apelles 3 * faw -this jyi&ure, he was to tranfported, it 

i 

is faidj with admiration, that his fpeech failed him ; and upon 
recovering from his aftonifhment, he exclaimed, (f prodigious 
rc work !" wonderful performance ! — however," added he, 
f< « it has not all the graces the world admires in my work&." 
If the anecdote is true, this hit obfervation, apparently the 
language of envy, proves, perhaps more llrongly than the 
moft lavim praifes> the extraordinary merit of the piece. 



DEJiiETkius^s expedition into Greece was attended with Demetrius 
better fuccefs than he had of late met with. Caffander had [^dev^o' 
in veiled Athens : Demetrius forced him toraife thefiege, and,. * aifeth ,. e 

fiege of 

taking advantage of the broken condition of his army, prefled Athens* 
him with fuch vigour, that he was under the neceflity of 
abandoning all he held to the fouthward of Theffaly, and of 
withdrawing his troops into Macedom Even his retreat he 
efFe&ed With difficulty 33 ; Demetrius having attacked him in 



his march, and obliged him to confult his fafety by a preci 
pitate flight 



Greece. 



The reduction of the greater part of Greece immediately reduces all 
followed:; not only the feveral cities from the freights of 
Thermopylae to the ifthmus ' of Corinth, but alfo moil Of 
thofe of Peloponnefus, fubmitted to Demetrius ; the Mace- 



donian garrifons Having evacuated all the places of which 




were in poffeffion. He now faw his power exceedingly 



3 * 14 ^emelHov 93 PI « t. iii Demetrio. Bio'd. Sic. L. xx. c. $. 

A a 2 augmented, 



1 
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Book II. augmented, while at the fame time he. enjoyed the glory of be 

S effi. 2. i n g conlidered as the reftorer of the liberties of an opprejjed people y» 
receives And, that no honours might be wanting, the folemn convention 



from the 0UrS of the Grecian ftates at the ifthmus proclaimed him general of 
fates * 11 a ^ Greece, as Philip and Alexander had formerly heen 



■i 

This, now of profperity, hiftorians obferve, proved the 
ruin of Demetrius. He had now no enemy near him. And, 
becomes vo r naturally difpofed to the purfuit of pleafure, he was but too 



vamr USand much encouraged to it by the effeminate manners of the 



G reeks - x who,, on their part, to teftify their gratitude to their 
protestor, fought every opportunity of adminiftering to his 
amufement and gratification. The Athenian orators, in par- 
ticular, contributed much to corrupt his mind. They offered 
him the moft fulfome adulations.. They made him almoft 



forget he was a man 



3+ 



j H foienceof This change of fortune had likewile it's influence on 
Antigonus. Antigonus, and greatly encreafed the arrogance which had 

always marked his character.. He fcrupled not even to avow 
his hopes of eftablifhing his. power on the ruins of that of all 
the other princes. And, inftead of taking this opportunity of 
concluding an advantageous peace with Caffander, who con- 
defcended to afk it in the moft fuppliant language, he requir- 
ed him to fubmit at difcretion, and to leave the kingdom of 
Macedon entirely at his difpofak 



The alliance Cas sander applied to the confederate princes ; and they,. 



kLgs 6 agafnft willing to humble a pride from which they themfelves had 



Antigonus 



and his fon. ^ 34 pj - t< u ^ ftp. See more at large the exceffive flatteries of the Athenians to 



Demetrius, in Book iii. Sec!:, i. of this work. 




muct 
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much to fear, refolved to employ their moll vigorous efforts Book II 
againft Antigonus and his fon, and, if poffible, to try the iflue Seel:. 2. 
of a general engagement. Accordingly Seleucus began to. 
move from Babylon,- as did Lylimachus from Thrace and 
thefe princes, having received confiderable reinforcements both 

* 

from- Macedon and from Egypt,, advanced, after fome opera- 
tions of little importance,, in to. the province of Phrygia, where 
Antigonus and Demetrius were preparing to meet them.. 
Near to Ipfus^ aninconfiderabk.townin this province, the Battle ©*? 
battle was fought,:, which terminated the empire and life o£ } & ns% 
Antigonus 35 : The Syrians were totally, defeated,., and Deme- 
trius made, his efcape with only nine thoufand men, out of: 
above eighty thoufand, of which his army had conlifted. The 
victory is faid to have, been obtained chiefly by the fuperior 
addrefs of Seleucus, who took advantage of Demetrius's 
warmth, in purfuing too far a body of the enemy, which . 
he had broken. 



Antigonus was- aged eighty-four years when he- fell.- Antigonus: 
He. appears to have been a prince of great perfonal courage isflam - 
and abilities in war ; but of a fpirit exceedingly haughty 
and imperious. Lefs ambitious, and more moderate in the. 
uie of power, he might have ended his days in the peace- 
able. polTeffion of , a rich and mighty kingdom.. 



, What were the latter fortunes of Demetrius, is-, an en- Fortunes of 
<piry that belongs not to this: place. . As they are, how- r5emetK - >6 *• ' 
ever, much connected with the preceding narrative, it will, 
not be improper to bring them together into one view. . 



35 Olymp. cxx. i. Before Christ 299. 
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Book II. With the flender -remains bf his army he : retired to srtk© 
Seel:. 2. fea-coaft, in order to pafs over to Athens, where his prin- 



cipal dependence was* Me now -'found how hollow are 



is re fu fed ad- the profemons of flattery* 'The Athenians, who : had been 

-Athens 0 .;" 110 extravagant .in .their praifes* when he was attended with 

victory, refufed even to -receive him into their city, under 
pretext of fome late edicl:, by which they were forbid- 

36 




den to admit a -crowned head within their walls 



this was not the time for revenge : having, therefore, pb 
Gained from them his gallies* together - with his queen and 
;royal retinue, which he had left behind him when he went 



■lair, to Afi a 5 and 'having vifited certain places in Pelopon* 
.nefus, in which he Hill had garrifons; he failed to the coaft 
■of Thrace, where, to, wreak his vengeance on Lyfimaehus, 
•he made defeents on feveral .parts, and committed .great -'de- 

^variation. * ■ • ' . 



Whilst he \vas in this wandering ' condition* Seleucus, 
who had heard much of his daughter Stratonice, reputed 
the molt beautiful woman of her time, lent to demand her in 



'marries fas marriage. Amazed at : this turn of fortune in Tiis favour* 
St^onice to Demetrius failed not to avail himfelf of it, and immediately 
Seleucus j fhaped his courfe towards Syria with the princefs. On his 

way*, having landed in Cilicia for fome refrelhments* and find- 
plunders the ing the opportunity favourable* he plundered the cattle of 
iftdI e0fC)i " Cuinda ' 37 , which had formerly belonged to Antigonus, 

but was now the property of Pliftarchus, brother to Callan- 
der, the confederate princes haying bellowed it on him, toge- 
ther with the whole province. He then purfued his voy- 



*** Plutarch in Demetrio* * 7 'See Strab* (Cafaubi) L. xiv, p. 462 



age, 
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age, and delivered his daughter to Seleucus ; who celebrated Book II 
His nuptials in the moil fplendid manner, and entertained ^ e< ^ i 2 * 
his new father-in-law with much £hew of regard and confi- 
dence,,, having, even prevailed on; Ptolemy, to give him his 
daughter Ptolemais in marriage. On his return, Demetrius andpoffeffes 
determined to make a fecond defcent in Cilicia ; and finding. cilitias 
it without defence, got: entire pofieflion of that province. 
Seleucus interpofed, and threatened y. but Demetrius would, 
not refign fo valuable an acquifition ^ 



He was now, he imagined, itrong enough to revenge reduces 
himfelf on the Athenians, Paffing over, therefore, into 
Greece,, he laid clofe fiege to Athens, and reduced it to fuch 
extremity - 9S that, a modi us of wheat- (about a peck) was fold' 
for three : hundred drachms J8 - Lacha res, a turbulent dema- 
gogue, had,, under , theaffumed: character: of champion of the' 



people, invaded .the admin titration,.- and. direded all public 
meafures with abfolute fwayj and to him were owing the 
prefent counfels.. . Reduced by; famine,, the- Athenians' were , 
at laft obliged to - Surrender at : discretion ; and;. Lachares j|^"g e »erow 
having laved ^himfelf by flight,, Demetrius accepted their 
fubmimon,,. and,, far from, pnniming them for- their ingrati 
tude, prefented. them with an hundred thoufand meafures of 
wheat, requiring only* . that ■■ they mould receive- a garrifon- 
into their city. Plutarch relates, on this ocoafion, ..a whim- 
jfical cireumftancej.. which . ftrongly marks the turn of genius: 
both of Demetrius and of the Athenian people. Upon his 
entering Athens, - he had ordered them to repair to the theatre, and frivolou* 
andv after, keeping, them for fome ' time in^expe&ationt of. < their > 



manners 



38 
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Book II. fate, he on a fudden made his appearance on the ftage, de 

fcending from above, in the manner of the players, when re- 
prefenting the Pagan divinities ; he began to harangue them, 
not with anger, but in a fet fpeech, filled with foothing ex- 
poftulations and flowers of oratory, in which he was fond 
of being thought to excel. In the midft of his harangue, 
an Athenian ftarting up, informed him, that the phrafe he 
had j uft made ufe of, was incompatible with the purity of 
the Attic language : " I give you fifty thoufand meafures of 



> 

• 

• 

■ 

* ~r 



it 



4t 



wheat more,'* cried Demetrius, " in acknowledgement 
of the improvement I have received from that Athenian's 
friendly information." 



he attacks From Athens he marched into Peloponnefus, with a view 
the Spartans; to make himfelf mailer alfo of Sparta - s and the Spartans, led 

on by their king Archidamus, having advanced to oppofe him, 
he attacked them, and obtained a complete victory. 



flripped of 
all he held in 
Afia S 



The confequence might have proved fatal to Lacedsemon • 
But as the victor was preparing to purfue this fuccefs, his 
affairs fuddenly took a different turn. He received advice that 
Seleucus and Lyfimachus had dilpofTefTed him of all he held 



Afia 



40 ; and that Ptolemy had invaded Cyprus, and re- 

duced the whole ifland, Salamis excepted, which he was 
then befieging. Probably the fprogrefs of Demetrius in 
Greece had awakened the apprehenfions of thefe princes. 



ft 

40 Seleiicus, as appears from Plutarch (in Demet.) had offered him a Aim of 
money for Cilicia ; and, upon his refufal. had infifted on having Tyre and Sidoa 
given up to him. 



Discouraged 



/ 



1 
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Discouraged by this unexpected reverfe, he had given. Book II. 
up all for loft, when a new and unlooked-for profpecT: opened Seih 2. 
to him. • . 



finds himfelf 
in diftrefs j 



Cassander king of Macedon was dead* 1 , and his two is invited to 
foris, Antipater and Alexander, had each laid claim to the Macedon, 
kingdom. The former was fupported by Lyfimachus, whofe 
daughter he had married ; . and the latter applied to Deme- 
trius, who haftened to his amftance. But having, in the mean 
time, obtained fuccours from Pyrrhus, Alexander would 



have declined the interpofition of Demetrius, of whom he 



began to entertain fufpicions ; and, finding himfelf : under 
confiderable embarraflment on that fcore, intended to get rid 
of him by violent means/ So, at leaft, Demetrius - wimed (to 
have it underftood y for, under colour of this conviction, he 
caufed Alexander to be alfamnated at an entertainment to 
which he had invited him : and, having then laid before the and gets pof- 
Macedonians the perfidious intentions of Alexander, and kingdom; 
the juft claim he himfelf had to the crown in right of his 
wife Philla, daughter to Antipater, he contrived to gain 
a party oyer to his interefts, and got .pofTeffion of the king- 
dom. 



He might have held the fceptre of Macedon many years, had 
the experience of misfortunes taught him wifdom. But, inftead 
of endeavouring to repair the wafteand devaluation which this 

m 

unhappy kingdom had fuffered from conftant wars, as foon as, he 
Was feated on, the throne, he immediately engaged in new mili* 



** Juft. L. xvi, c. i, 2, 3» Plutarch in Demetrio, 
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Book: II. tary operations on the fide of Greece, on the fide of Aetblia, 
Sed. 2. on the fide of £pire, on the fide of Thrace.- - And, : at the 

fame time, by his profufe luxury, his vanity, and haughti- 
nefs, it feemed as if he induifcrioufly fought to render his go- 
vernment odious . In his drefs he affected an exeefs of mag- 
nificence nearly theatrical, fuch .as no prince who reigned 
after him was ever vain enough to imitate 4 \ His court 
was a continued fcene of diffipation and riot ; and, 
of free aecefs to the minifters of his pleafures, he fcarcely 
would fuffer any other of his fubjecTis, or even the minifters 




of foreign flares, to approach him. As if this folly, had: 
been too little, either from a reftlefs ambition, or, as fome; 
writers fay, that the Macedonians might not have leifure to* 

defigns againft him, he maintained formidable; arm a- 




ments both by fea and land, to recover, he pretended, the 

dominions which his father and. himfelf had formerly- pof- 
feffed in Afia.. 



lofcs it again? Alarmed* at thefe preparations, and probably folicited 

by the Macedonians- themfelves, Ptolemy and Lyfimaehus 
determined to prevent- hinx: the former foiled with a- power- 
ful fleet to invade Greece by fea, the latter entered Macedon on 
the fide of Thrace whilft Pyrrhus, whom they had. engaged 
in their alliance, advanced from. Epirus-.. Never was Deme- 
trius in, a more critical fituation : he was eneompafled by ene- 
mies : and the Macedonians, to a man, difarfecled, were 

efcapes • ' . 

indifguife on. the point of declaring againfi: him. He faw no re- 
to Caflan- £ Qmce ] e f tj t>\it to fave himfelf by flight. Having accord 



** Plutarch In Deaaetriot 
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ingly put on the habit of a private foldier, he, under 
difguife, quitted -tjie camp, and efcaped to Caflandria 43 . 



B 



II 



Sed 



'1 



_ 4 



He had ftill hopes that he ftiould find the Athenians again at- 
faithful to him j but thofe days, when misfortunes were theSj 



:, when m 

a recommendation at Athens, were long fince paffed 
piodorus, now the popular leader, perfuaded the citizens to 

1 

avail themfelves of the opportunity of making off a yoke that 



Olym 



difgraced them 



and 



was 



refolved that their gates fhould is refufed 



be, fhut againft him. Demetrius would have had recourfe 1 
vindictive meafures ; but the interpofition of the philofoph 



admittance 



* * 



Crates 



4+ 



according to fome hiftor 



or,- which is more 



likely^ the want of means, induced him to deiift 



Notwithsi 

# 

fpirit of enterp 



all thefe humiliating 



the 



had 



yet forfaken Demetrius. After plans a new 

expedition 



making what provifion he could for the fecurity of the few i nt p Alia * 



places he frill held in G 



he planned a new expedit 



purpofing 



lefs than to recover the provinces of Lyd 



and Caria from Lyfimachus. The whole force he could 
mufter, when he left Europe, amounted only to eleven thou- 
fand men, all of them, like their leader, of defperate for- 
tunes, and ripe for any adventure. This plan proved as unfuc- 
cefsful as it was rafhly formed. Agathocles, fon toLyfi- 
machus, was prepared to receive him at the head . of a fupe- 

■ 

army 5 an advantage which he improved with great abi- 



lity 



efully avoiding a general engagement, but wafting 



the fmall force Demetrius had brought with him, by fr 



• 

43 Subdued by this overthrow of all her hopes, his wife Philla, in a £ t of defpair* 



poifoned herfelf.— Plut. in Bemetrio. 



I J lut« in Demetrio. 



B b 



.2 



quent 
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Book II. quent fkirmimes, by eonftarit ; harraffing, 1 by depriving them 
SecK 2'. of fubiiftence : ib that at length, after mifting his quarters 
is involved in from place to place, and having feen the greateft part of his 
fulties*;^" troops confumed by fatigue and famine, he was forced to re- 
treat to Tarfus in Cilicia, which now belonged to Seleucus, 
from whence he fent to his fon-in-law, entreating his com- 
panion in the mofh humiliating terms. 



Seleucus was difpofed to afford him fhelter in his domi- 
nions, and to fupply both him arid his troops with necefla- 
ries y but his minifters oppofed it. They reprefented the 
many dangers to be apprehended from a prince like De 
metrius, ambitious, experienced, active,, fertile in refources 
is under the and not to be fubdued by misfortunes. Seleucus at laft 
Wndering yielded to their remonft ranees, and marched againft him. In 
ti),Seleu»us : this fituation Dedetrius is faid have done all that valour and 

military fkill could perform. But overpowered, and having 

no expedient left,; he found himfelf under the neceffity of 
furrendering to Seleucus.. 



Seleucus; was once more inclined to have acted nobly 
towards him. He had even thoughts of bringing him to 
his court,, and of entertaining him there in royal fplendor.. 
But his minifters would not permit it j and at laft obtain- 
ed of the- king 3 that he mould be fent under a ftrong guard 
to a place of fafety in the Syrian Cherfonefus. Seleucus,, 
however, took care, that he mould have every indulgence,, 
that could render his captivity lefs irkfome$ the ufe of a 
fpacious park * a number of fine horfes y a princely table; 
with whatever other amufements he appeared to de- 
ire.. But what are thefe without liberty ? He lived about 

a. three. 



r 



t 
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three years in this toe of confinement ; and died at latt of Book II. 
a diftemper, brought on partly by the reflections which his Seel:. 2. 
melancholy fituation muft have fuggefted to him, and partly by ends h sdays 
excefs in wine, to which he had recourfe in order to drown 

# ■ 

recollection. 



in confine- 
ment 



to Iiis fon 5 



^ _ 

From what Plutarch 45 relates, there is reafbn to believe r 
that during his captivity he recovered, in a great meafure, 
that excellent underftanding which he had received from 
nature. The manner in which he wrote to his fon Anti- his direaione. 
gonus, fpeaks him a better father and a wifer prince than 
from his former conduct we fhould be apt to think him. 
He recommended it to him, " to attend efpecially to the 
" prefervation of the places he frill occupied in Greece, and 
" not to yield up the polfeflion of any of them to any per- 
■** fon, or on any pretence whatever - y but to look upon him 
" as dead, and, from that day, not to give credit to any 
" letter or order that mould come from him, though writ- 
" ten with his own hand,, and fealed with his 0W11 



fignet. 



An tig on us,, to his honour, employed every folicitation noble con- 
in his power to obtain his father's liberty, conjuring the gonus. ^ 
other kings to interpofe in his behalf, and offering to give 
up all his poiTeflions, and even his own perfon as a fecu- 

. But no terms could be accepted. Demetrius was 
ftill too formidable. Lyfimachus, it is faid, offered a van: 




1 

1 « 

« Ubi fupra. See his directions at length in Plutarch. 



• 



fum 
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Book IL fum, on condition he mould be put to death; a propo&l 



Sect. 2.. 



which Seleucus rejected with indignation 



46 



■ 



Charaflerof Had not Demetrius fuffered the blandifliments of plea- 

ifure to prevail over him, he had been the firft of all the 



Demetrius; 



princes of Jhis time. Pollened by nature of uncommon 
powers of mind, he had improved them highly by cultiva- 
tion. He had, at the fame time, all the advantages that 
beauty of his external grace and elegance of form can berlow ; and fo ini- 
mitably beautiful was his countenance, if Plutarch may be 
.believed, that neither painter nor llatuary could ever execute 
an exact portrait of him ; c( the animated air of youth being 
<e blended in him, with the aweful majefty of the hero and 



'perfon ; 



-aecomplifli- 
ments ; 

verfatility j 



attachment 
to his father j 



" the king." In his behaviour, the fame happy affociation 
appeared. In his hours of leifure, he was a moll: agreeable and 
captivating companion ; in his entertainments, the moil fump- 
tuous of princes ; yet, when bulinefs called, hardly to be 
equalled in activity and application. In addition to all this, 
he was brave ; of confummate fkill in military affairs ; and, 



until corrupted 




profperity and adulation, humane and 



generous. 



His affectionate and dutiful attention to his fa 



ther, in the midffof all his diffipation, has been alfo juftly 
celebrated by every writer that has mentioned him. 



generality in ,Two remarkable inftances of . his generofity of fpirit have 
lumenef keen tranfmitted to us by hi/lory. He employed his utmoft 

endeavours tofave the life of Eumenes 47 ; and probably would 



Olympiad 



before 



-and his death. 



47 Plut, In Euraene 



have 
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have fucceeded, had not his father's minifters imprefled him Book II 
with gloomy apprehenlions of what that gallant chief might Sect. 2. 

r 

afterwards attempt againft him . The life of Mithridates, the and Mithri- 
fon of Ariobarzanes,. he actually faved 4 \ This Mithridates was dates,t 
a young Afiatic nobleman of unblemimed manners, and the 
eonJftant companion of Demetrius. But Antigonus had con- 
ceived a jealoufy of him. He dreamed,, that he had entered a, 
fair and fpacious field, and fowed it with filings of gold, from 
which in a fhort time there had arifen a golden crop ; but 
that, foon after, returning to vifit it,, he found it cut down,, 
and heard the people fay r that Mithridates- had reaped the 



golden harvefi:,, and had carried it. off towards the Euxine fea.. 



Disturbed at this dream, he communicated it to Demetri- 
us, with his refolution of deftroying Mithridates - y binding, at the 
fame time, his fon by an, oath,, that he mould not fpeak to him. 
either of the dream or of its confequences.. The enfuing day 
Mithridates came as ufual to attend, the prince in his amufe- 
ments $ when,; taking art opportunity of drawing him alide,, 
Demetrius with the point of his fpear wrote on the ground, 
" Fly,. Mithridates." He fled accordingly that night into 
Cappadocia ; : and fate foon accomplished for Mithridates the 
thing which Antigonus had dreaded j for he conquered, a rich 
and extenlive country,, and. founded the family of the Pontic 
kings,, which continued through eight, fucceflions,. until it. was 
at kft deilr.oyed by the Romans 49 .. 



48 Plut. in Demetrio* 



concubine 



Philla, daughter, of Antipater, and widow of Craterus, a fon named Antigonus, af- 
terwards king of Macedon> ana the famed: Stratonice : and by Ptolemais, another 

fon,, called. Demetrius, of whom we mall have occafion to make mention hereafter; 
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/^Vw 0/* domefiic ft ate of the. kingdom: of Mace don, under 

ration of Antipater — Polyp erchon — Cajfanderr 



the 




and Demetrius Poliorcetes— misfortune s~-and final overthrow 
of Alexander s whole family. 



H E reign of Alexander, though accounted the aera of Book III, 



Se<3. 



glory- for the Macedonian, people > was far from, advanc 
ing the internal happinefs. and profperity of their, country. Etfefts of 
A nation deprived* of the prefence of . their fovereign, at a 
feafon of life when his activity and vigour' of mind might 
have been of important benefit - y exhaufted 1 of their moft var 



i. 



Alexander's 
reign to M.?- 
cedon. 



luable citizens to repair the wafte of diftant wars 5 and diffract- 
ed by that conflict of factions, to which a delegated government 



* 1 



It appears 



Diod. Sic. xviiu I. that when Antipater marched againft 



■ • • • % 

Leofthenes, it was not poffible for him to mufter more than thirteen thoufand foot and 



fix hundred horfe. 



the fear dry- of foidicrs in Mactdon 



vfequtnee of the frequent draught* to recruit the armies in Jfu 



1 «, 



c 



c 



IS 
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BookIIL is generally expofed ; muft ever find much real caufe, amidft 

all the fafcinatinb: glare of coh duett, to lament the boundlefs 



Seft. i 




ambition of their prince. . Such was Macedon during this 
boafted period. Whilft the treafures, which poured in from 
every part of Alia, proved no compenfation for thofe accumu- 
lated evils, they corrupted the fimplicity- of the Macedonian 
manners. And this hardy people, who, under the prefiure of 
poverty, and the difadvantages of a rough and confined terri- 
tory, had preferved their independence, now funk into lux- 
ury, debility, and fervitude. 



Antlpater's , ^ntipater, whom Alexander had appointed to the ad- 
ministration of Macedonian affairs,, appears to have been well 



character as 
a ounifte* ; 



He 



qualified for -the ftation his mafter had affigned to him. 
was to reftrain within their limits thofe fierce borderers, by 
whom a considerable part of Macedon was furrounded: he 



4 



was to obferve the motions* and counteract the defigns* of the ; 
feveral commonwealths of Greece, who entertained an avowed 
jealoufy' of Alexander,: and were prepared to feize the firft op- 
portunity of re-afferting t their ancient liberties :• he was to in- 
troduce at home a more abfolute government, and bend the 
Macedonians to a fiibjec"tion. hitherto unknown to them.. At 
the lame time,, he. had to fupport himfelf againft the intrigues: 
of fome of the principal of the Macedonian nobles, who be- 

■ 

held with jealoufy and indignation a man, lately their equal, 
now exalted above : them 5 and. who were encouraged in. 
their. difafFection by the countenance and artifices of Olym- 
pias,,the king's mother,, a woman of violent temper,, fond of 

i 

power* and therefore impatient of the controul which. An tL~ 
pater's authority impofed upon her* 



Antipater 
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Antipater ponefiecl all the qualifications requifite for Book III. 
thefe various purpofes. To great military abilities he joined Sect., i. , 
the fubtilty and referve of the flatefman ; lie was vigilant,' vi- his capacity ^ 
gorous, and fteady ; with a firm hand he held the reins - of " 
government, notwithstanding 01ympias*s repeated attempts to 
wreft them from him ; he fuppreffed every commotion ; he 

* 

baffled every confederacy ; the turbulence of the Macedoni- 
ans he awed; the Greeks he humbled; he Was implacable 



when provoked ; and fanguinary in gratifying his refentments. 
His treatment of the two Athenian orators, Demofthenes and 

* m i * % 

\ > 

Hyperides, proves how dangerous it was to offend him. It is 



affirmed,' that- he caufed the tongue of the latter to be cut-out, 
in revenge for the inve&ives it had uttered again ft him. 



p 

If we confider him as the confidential fervant of a prince, 
whofe object, was the fubverfion of all liberty^ he was an ufe- 
ful miriifter; if as the magiftrate of - a free flate, who was 
bound to pay regard to the rights of mankind, he was a ty- 
rannical and mercilefs opprefifor. Accordingly, both thefe andoppref- 
chara&ers he bears in hiflory, agreeably to the different prin- 
ciples of the feveral writers by whom he is mentioned. 



He was to have been removed, had Alexander fur vived. was to have 
it is thought, that the intrigues of Olympias, ah&'-her fac- p i aC ed. 
tion, had at length prevailed, and that his prince 'began to 



fufpect him 



the duty 1 of a fifb 



us feritiments 




For 



aftonifhment 



upon hearing the fate 

lie cried out * 5 i? Parrtienid *ha& : coft¥j$irecL agfainil' His rMflei 



\ v ■ 



PJutarcK in Apophthegm* 

C C 2 



V 2 



% 



whom 
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Book III. " whom are we to truft ? and if he has not, how are we to 
c Seel:. 1. c f. a^f?'* Words pregnant with fo much meaning, had they 

come to Alexander's; knowledge, would hardly have been for- 



given 



^ f 4 f 



His vigorous . When tidings of n Alexander's death reached Greece, moil 



the Gr"ek C ° of it's ftates, as we have feen, rofe up in arms. Antipater 
snfurgents; W as> not difconcerted. Precarious as his Situation was. on the 







fide of Macedon, and with numbers far inferior to the enemy, 
he met them in battle, and, though worried, had the art to 
collect together the broken remains, of his army, and to poffefs 
himfelf of Lamia in ThelTaly, a place capable of defence. 



Leonnatus, one of Alexander's captains, advanced to his affifl- 
ance, and was defeated and flain.. This incident, however 
difaftrous. in .appearance, Antipater improved likewife to his 

The death- of Leonnatus had delivered him from 




* 1 



a rival, of whom he was jealous ; he found means to efcape 
from Lamia, whilft the Greeks were engaged with Leonnatus, 
whofe troops haying been little more than difperfed, he con- 

km t S 

tri ved to recover moft of them, and to incorporate them into 
Jiis army, by which he was enabled to look the confederates 
in the face ; whilft Craterus, having in the mean time arrived 
from Alia, j oined him alfo with confiderable fuccours . This 
general was to haye fucceeded him in the government of Ma- 
cedoh : but, as Alexander's appointments had all ceafed with 
his life, Craterus was now, con tented to fhare the government 
with Antipater i who, to attach him more ftrongly to his in- 
terefts* gave him his daughter Philla in marriage, one of the 




moll accompMihed women of her , time. \ Soon after,, was 



fought the battle of Cranon, ; which, as has been already 

I - ' , • M « 

obferved, proved fatal to Greece* obliging the Athenians 

to 
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to furrender their liberties to the Macedonian leaders, and Book III. 
to receive a garrifort from them. The Aetolians, though not Sect, i . 
lefs active in promoting the war, obtained peace on eafier 



terms. The bold enterprises of Perdiccas had by this time 



* 

roufed the jealoufy of the other commanders ; and Antipater 
h'aftened to v fettle the affairs of Greece, in order to be at lei- 
fure to oppofe that leader in Afta. 



The Succeeding events were not unfavourable to Antipater' s is appointed 



to fucceed 



fortunes. Craterus having fallen in battle againft Eumenes, p er di CC as ; 
he found himfelf again* in pofTemon of the whole government 
of Macedon. And Perdiccas, as we have related, being flain 

p 

in, Egypt, he- was appointed regent 3 , and Philip Aridaeus, and 
the young king Alexander, were conligned to his protection. 



From, this period the power of Antipater over Greece- and 
Macedon was uncontrouled j but this authority in other parts 
of the empire was little more than nominal. 



What teems molt extraordinary in Antipater's conduct, is names Poly, 
the- laft act of his life. On his death -bed he named Poly- his fucceflbr 

■ M * 

perchon, .one of Alexander' s captain s,. but no way diMnguifhed 
by any particular; merit, to fucceed him- in the government' of 
Macedon, and to the office of protector to the exclufion of 
his own fon CafTander,, whom he only appointed to the poft 
of chiliarch, or captain of a- thoufand mem It has been faid, 
that Auguftus bequeathed the empire to Tiberius, that, in 



Upa 



oppo 



* • — 

iition froin Eurydice and her friends, they refigned, and the Macedon 

Antipater.. See Diod. Sic. L. xyiii. c* 3; 



the 
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the violences of his fuccefTor, the Romans might forget the 
crimes of which he himfelf had been guilty. A fimilar fuf- 



pieion -might 
pater ; 



for never 



th as good reafon, ; be^ entertained of Anti- 
man feemed lefs fitted than Polyperchon 
for the difcharge of this arduous truft. Without vigour ; 
without firmnefs ; mean; cruel; perfidious. A dupe to thofe 
who had the art to gain his confidence,, he knew not how to 
render his authority refpeftable, or to conciliate the affections 



of 



men. What confiderations could have moved Antipater 
to this appointment, hiftory does not difclofe. Whether he 
thought that Callander's impetuous temper was ;ill fuited to 



prefent 'times 



Or 



that 



and high-fpirited, power 



h 



had conceived difguft 



1 

hands might produce his deftru&ion ; or whether he 

account of his private 



h 



fon . on 



life 



are 



the 



1 j eel: 



of different wr 



1. 



but of the 



truth it is not poflible to determine 



^ 4 



with what 



view. 



What feems, however, moft probable, is, that, for fomejtime 



before Antip 



death 



Polyperchon, having entertained 



hopes of fucceeding him, had employed the ufual. intrigues for 



accomplifhing his amb 



views 



This Antipater having 



difcovered, and finding that the flrength of , Polyperch 



party, aided by the friends of Olympias, would 



■ppofi 



) 



tion to his own views, infallibly prevail in the ifliie, he chofe 

* ■ . 

to have himfelf the merit of tjiej appointment, in expectation 
of fecuring to his family a protector, where they might 



otherwife have found an enemy 




* * 1 



appears from Diodo 



likely 



that he dreaded the influence which Olymp 



was 



obtain under the new adminiftration, and endea 



i * 



♦ ■ 



^ 4 



* L. xix. c. 2* 



» t « 



voured 
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voured; to guard againft it. His laft charge to Polyperchon Book III, 
was, to keep her at a diftance from the adminiftration of af- Seel:. 1. 
fairs, which, if fhe engaged in, her paflions would foon 
throw into 




* ^ » 



Polyperchon 





• regard either to the inftruc- Pblyperchon 1 . 



tions of Antipater, or to the obligations -he might be fup 

to owe to hid predeceflbr, had he confidered his ap 



adopts new 
counfels :■ 




pointment as the acl: of his choice. His firft flep was to 
recall Olympias from Epire, whither me had retired.' But 
her. enemies were ftill too formidable, and the minds of men 
toomuch exalperatedj for her to venture immediately. She 




accepting the invitation, until me could enjoy , a 1 
full exertion of power. And it is believed, that whatever 

* 

meafures Polyperchon, from this period, purfued, were in: 
obedience to her directions. He removed every perfon 
who had been in the interefts of Antipater y and reftored reftores de- 
throughout the Greek cities the democratical form of go 
vernment,; which had been abblifhed. A general confufion, throughout 
as might be expected, enfued y. the popular faction,, natu- 
. rally violent in their refentment, fell almolr, every where on 
thofe who were fufpedted of being inftrumental in their dif- 

grace. 



mocratical 
government 



Greece. 



At Athens particularly, though the Munychia and 
Piraeus, were ftill held by Antipater's garrifons, they feized 
on Phocion,. and as many of his friends as they could find,, 
whom they fent to Philip Aridaeus and Polyperchon, to an- 

a ■ ■ 

fwer for the mare they were fuppofed to have had in. the , 
late adminiftration; Polyperchon pronounced their condem- Phocion put 



nation 



5 



and remitted them to Athens,, where they we 



it 



put 



to death 



i _ 
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Book HI. to death V Phociori has been already mentioned*, He was 

I. * 

time, and- had with un- 

of his . country. 



a man 




wearied endeavours fludied the 




Probably his integrity made him more obnoxious in the eyes 
of Polyperchon. Similar diftra&ions prevailed in molt of the 
other cities; and, becaufe the Megalopolitans declared them- 
felves falisfied with the form of government An tipater had 
cffcablimed, . and jrefufed. . tp change it, Polyperchon marched 
his army againft them, ■ 



s 



Callander 
£ies to Ami- 
gonus i 



.Meanwhile^ 
him in Macedon, 



- 4 




who faw there was no fafety for 



to Antigonus 7 , 




at this time was 



employed in. profecuting his plan of empire in Afia. . . He 
was received with cordiality and kindnefs, and Antigonus 

foon enabled him to return with . efFe&ual fuccours, Af- 
feftion, nevertheless, had no mare in this attention, Anti- 
gonus hated Poiyperchon s was jealous of the authority he 
derived from acting under the royal fanction ; and was glad 
of the opportunity of railing enemies againft him at home, 
and of preventing him ; from interfering in the . Afiatic 
provinces 



receives fup* Thus fupported, Callander failed back to Athens, and en- 

■ 

tered the Piraeus, of which Nicanqr, the governor appoint- 



port, and 
fails back to 
Athens ; 



ed by his father, had ftill pojSeffion. 





He 



hrJ(t alarm,-, immediately turned his attention thither. 

attacked him by land and fea, yet proved unfuccefsful in both, 
defeats Poly. His fleet, after obtaining at firlt fome inconfi derable advan- 
perchona^ $ a ges, was . totally defeated bv. that of Callander. . Athens, 



6 Plutarch in Phocione. 



» J)iod. Sic« L/xviii. c. 4 



already 



c* 
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already- partly in the hands of the enemy, and without prof- Book III 

peel: of relief from Polyperchon, was forced to fubmit, and ^efi. 

to accept a governor named by Caffander. He appointed appoints^De- 

Demetrius Phalereus 8 , the famed difciple of Theophraftus ; -lereus gover- 

of whofe priri ciples he was affured, from his intimate con- A ~ 
nexion with Phocion ; and whofe philofophical turn of mind 
feemed well adapted Ad the genius of the people he was 



1. 



to govern 



The reduction of Athens completed the ruin of Polyper- 
chon's affairs in Greece. The Peloponnefian ftates were Polyperchon 

* retires to 

already in the interefts of CafTander. In moft of the other Macedon ; 
cities, likewife, the friends of the houfe of Antipater were 
beginning to fhew themfelves ; fo that Polyperchon judged it 
moft prudent to relinquifh what he could not hold, and to 
content himfelf with fecuring Macedon. 



But the fame ill conduct by which he had loft Greece, 
was alfo to deprive him of Macedon 9 . Polyperchon, now 
avowedly the creature of Olympias, befbught her to take the recalls # 
young king under her guardianfhip, imagining her prefence 0I y m P ias 
might add ftrength to his adminiftration. Her arrival pro- 
duced a contrary effect. All who had the moft diftant con- 

r 

nection with Antipater, beheld with terror, a revolution, . 
which, from a woman of her fierce and vindictive fpirit, 

1 

was probably to end in their deflruction. Philip- Aridaeus, and is opp 0 fed,by 

his queen, were more particularly affected by it. Aridaeus, daeus! and 

the fon of Philip by a concubine, had been the object of her ^ r ^J1« . 



■ Olymp. cxv. 4. Before Christ 315. * Jufl. L. xiv. c. $,6. 
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Book III. averfion from "his infancy ; and the infirmity; pf. Jus .ijmder- 

ftanding was fuppofed to be the effe ; dt » of ,arpotipn~ fie had 
received from her. Eury dice, his wife, . was tfoe fkugh^tex of 



Sect, i. 



2 



the unfortunate Cynane, whom 



lady, 




Perdiceas,: to 




an" 
had 





nan 



to 



death.. ! Her father, 
had, . by 




ion ' to Philip's^elder brother,. 





contrivance, been 
fo that neither Eurydice nor her hufband could . think of her 

i 

but with abhorrence - r and, fhould fhe once poffef& power 





they had caufe to dread her utmoft. violence. Aecordin 
when Eurydice was apprized of her intended- return, fhe en 
deavoured to provide for her fecurity, by affembling forces,, 
and by preffing CalTander to haften to her affiftance com- 
manding, at the fame time, Polyperchon not to interfere farther 

in the adminiftration i but" to refign it to CaiTander upon his; 
arrival.. *'•'.. 



marcliea 
againft them 



pias ; 



* This precipitate Hep furni&ed Polyperchon with an ex- 

with Olym- 

cufe for executing what he wimed to perform. With 01ym« 
pias at the, head: of his army, he immediately marched again fl 
Eurydice ; who,, animated by her wrongs,, led out her forces 
alfo j but her Ibldiers,, either from, treachery,, or* according 
to fome: hiftorians,, ftruckl with the majefty of Olympias,, in 
refufe to whofe perfon they recollected the mother of Alexander, and. 
fi£hu the wife of Philip, having refufed to fight, the wretched Eu~ 



at fight of 
Olympias,. 
the foldiers 

of E urydice 



rydice and her hufband. fell into the hands of this relentlefs wo- 
man IO , who ufed her power with, an inhumanity infeparable 
from her character.. The king and. queen fhe committed to a. 
clofe prifon, fcarcely large enough to contain them,, with, am 



** Diod. Sk* L-xix, c. i» 



opening 
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opening only left for , the purpofe of conveying to them a Book III. 
wretched fuftenance, lefs with the view of preferving life, than Se6t. 1 . 



of •prolonging mifery. But , finding that thefe indignities oiympias 




ferved only to excite the companion even of their enemies,. £he "ridaeus^nS 

fome Thracian foldiers to difpatch Aridaeus, after Eurydice to 
he had nominally reigned fix years and four months This deatf^ £ ° 
done, me fent meflengers to Eurydice, with a poniard, a rope, 
and a cup of poifon, commanding her to chufe which 
of them me pleafed. They found Eurydice binding up and 
covering, in the beft manner me could, the bleeding corfe of 
her royal humand ; . me received the menage without uttering 
any expoftulation or. womanifh. complaint; and, after praying 

the gods, that Oiympias might be rewarded with ; the like 
prefent, with great compofure ftrangled herfelf *-V 



1 

d t y m pi As's luft 'of -revenge was not yet fated. She caufed with 
Nicanor, brother to CaHander, to be alfo- flain, and the tomb Caffander's 
of Iolas, another brother^ to be broke open, and his body 
expofed upon- the^ public highway ; and, having feized a and an hun- 
hundred Macedonians of quality, fuppofed to have been dontan^of* 
friends to CalTander, me put them all to death. . <l»aHty. 



r»'. 



These violent proceedings had turned the greater part of 
Macedbn againft her, when Cauander appeared 13 . Upon 

■ 

the firft advice from. Eurydice, he had left Peloponnefus $ and CalTander 
was on his way to her affiftance, when the melancholy tid- againft her; 

* • • 1 I ■ I % 

ings of her fate reached him. A body of Aetolians, in the 
fefviee of Polyperchon, had polTened themfelves of the defile 
of Thermopylae, -in order to, difpute the paffage. To avoid 

\ 

Olymp, cxv. 4. Before Christ 315. "* Died, Sic. ubifup. 

* 3 Diod. Sic. L. xix. c. 2, 3. 

D d % delay, 



11 
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* 



Book III. delay, , lie went on. board his fleet, which he had. ordered to 
Sect, i, follow him, arid was on the confines of Maeedon, before either 

Polyperchon or Olympias were aware of his approach and, 
having, divided his forces, he fent one detachment to employ 
Polyperchon ; with the other, he marched in perfon agairift 

49 * 

Olympias. She, with the young king, and Roxana his mother, 
feveral of the royal family, and Macedonian nobility, were 
{hut up in Pydna, in full aflurance,. that both Polyperchon ; . 
and Aeacidas king of Epire,. her kinfman,, were marching to 

AW 

her relief. But Cafiander had taken his meafures more effec- 

\ - i 

tually y feduced by a party he had artfully formed in Epire,, 



the Epirots; refufed to follow their king, and,; upon his at- 



tempting compullion,. depofed him.. Polyperchon, /harp- 




prelfed by the forces fent again-ft him, with difficulty 
provided for his own defence. Olympias, neverthelefs, held 
obliges her out with firmnefs, till x compelled by famine, fhe was at kft 
tafurrender, obliged to furrender.. She Hipukted only for her life; but* 

the kindred of thofe whom fhe murdered, demanding j uftice,, 



Caflander pretended, that this ftipulation related only to mili 
tary execution, and that fhe was frill amenable to the. laws of 
has her put her country. Her condemnation followed of couffe y, andfhe 

confines ' was accordingly put to death. The young king Alexander, 
Alexander, an d Roxana,, Caflander confined hi Amphipolis . And Thef- 

Roxana's x t 



fon, falonice, who was alio made prifbner at, the fame time, the 



rt^l daughter of Philip by a lady of Theualy , y he married 



»4 



Theflaloni- 
ce,. Philip's 
daughter. 



The inveterate hatred with which Olympias purfued Caf~ 
fander and his houfe, feems to account for the reports fpread 
to his, difadvantage concerning. Alexanders death.. They 



» Didd. Sic, ubi fup. 



probably 



9 



4 r 
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probably originated with Olympias, in order to procure the Book III. 
de&udioii : of a farnily flie abhorred . And indeed Cauan- Se£. 1. 

der himfelf • gave niuoH ftrength to them, by the deteftation caffandcr's 
in 5 which he confefledly held his mailer's memory, and the tet^tionof 
extreme cruelty with which he treated luV neareft con- memory; 
ne&ions; It appears from Plutarch ,$ , that,, long after the 
death of Alexander, he retained fucfa a deadly enmity to his : 
memory, that he could not bear the recollection of him. 
without horror ; a remarkable inftance of which that hifto- 



rian has" prefented to us. After he had been fome years in. 
pofleffion of the kingdom of Macedon, as he was walking- 
one day at Delphi, and taking a view of the ftatues, the fudden 
light of the ftatue of Alexander ftruck him with fuch dread, 
that he-trembled all over, and with difficulty recovered, from 

9 

the giddinefs it occalioned.. According to Plutarch,, he had from what- 

0 caufes»- 



once burfl into a laugh in Alexander's prefence,.. at the light 
of fome barbarians- proftrating themfelves before him$ : when, 
enraged at the infult, the king caught him by the hair, and 
with both his hands- dalhed his head. againll the wall.: Upon 
another, occafion-, as he attempted to vindicate his- father, 
whom certain perfons hadiaGcufed,. Alexander with loud me- 



naces bade him beware of mifleading him by his fophifms, 
denouncing vengeance- againfl Antipater,, if he did. not fully 
anfwer the charge* againll him.. Such; was his terror from 
the king's violence,^ continues Plutarch, that, as long as he 
lived, he never was able ^to overcome the imprefli on . It mull 
be owned, GalTandep remembered but too faithfully the pafr- 
fionate excelTes of his /mailer,, and took ample revenge for 
them. His' lliedding: the blood of Olympias,, violent as Ihe 



5 Plutarch hrAlexand.v 



9) 



was. 





20$ 



Bbfefrfi "fcim&ly? to* be j unified* 



OF 





ij -treatment^] 




w — 



SecTv -i • pflncesj Alexander -s •fonsuf.wiichi we.iihall have immediate ocea- 

Co iion t6 mentidn.vis altogether withqut j^etde... ?r .'T]|ipreis.;eYeH 
'* reafo'ii'fo fufpedt, that Biff ipretentfed; kiflldiie^.-.tp^tlip .Xhebans 
was in feci: a kind of triumph oyer. Alexander. Alexander had 

exterminated the Thebans. . : GafTander made , it, his firft care* 

i 

after he had compofed the ., affairs- of . Macedon, . to? GptLe<a ..to- 
gether -"their remains, .and vtoiraife their -city frorri it's, ruins,, 



He 



reftoririg it,, as far as he could, to it's former fplen^lor. 
had a pride, perhaps, in oppofing Alexander,-, and in rearing 
up what he had demolifhed. . • , ■ ; •, .\* | 0 



i J 



* . : 

4 i- ' \ 



Caffander is ; Ca's s ander had now fucceeded, leeiixingly, to the utmofl 

of his ambitious . hopes. He . was. in full; pofleffion, the title 
excepted^ of the regal dignity ;lPolyperchon, unable to op- 
pofe him,- had taken refuge. :inlAetolia ; Greece was in fub- 
je&ion ; Epire was ; under his* dominion 'x and, however iniqui- 
tous the means were by which . he had 



involved in 
new wars 
with Ami- 
genus,* 




this 



power 



yet thefe feveral nations, exhaufted by. continual wars, fub 
mitted patiently to a domination: which promifed them Jbme re 




onus, 



pofe. This interval of peace was o£fhoit duration, 
as already mentioned, had made eorifider.able prpgrefs in Afiaj 
and the other- generals of Alexander, jealojis of a power which 
might foon prove fatal to their; :own, -called upon CaiTander 



to unite with them in humbling j this formidable rival. ; This 
produced new troubles in Greece; o.AIexanderj fon to Poly- 
perchon, had retired to the court of Antigonus ; who imme- 
diately difpatched him to Greece, with .a. large fupply of 
money> in order to make a* diveriioi> in Peloponnefus. And 



/ 




Callander having bought him oif, 

J? Diod. Sic. L# xix« V4. 



rengning 16 all his 



rights 



4 > 



J t t rs 
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rights in Peloponnefus, Antigonus had recourfe to other me- Book III. 

thods', 'encouraging,, under pretence of a zeal for liberty, the Seel:. 1 
popular fadidri throughout the Grecian cities to rife againft 
Callari d'er s ' government. . 'All G reece was again in commo- 



tion 1 and the-A^tolians -hawng alfo taken up arms> and Aer- 
acidas at -'the fame" time making an attempt to recover his kingr 
de-nV Caffander found himfelf involved in very extenfive mili- 
kry Operations / which he never thelefs maintained with great 



fpirit, not only refifting his different adverfaries,. but even 
making an impreffion oh the Afiatic coafts,. and diftreffing 
Antigonus at home. It were of little moment to enter into 
a detaiPof thefe-defuliory wars, which,, as often as the. par ties 



found- themielve's weakened by their mutual loffes, were in r 
terrupted by forrie kind of convention, to , be violated as foon 
as a favourable opportunity offered for renewing hoflilities. 



5 * - 

Wiiat CafTahder experienced in the courfe of thefe convulr endeavour* 

r to iecur.e 



fionS:, probably impelled him to a crime, which,, fteeped. in blood himfelf 
as he was , f he had not before dared to execute Young Alexv " 

* 

ander,. Roxana ? s fon, he 1 heldy-as we have related,, in; confine^ 
ment at Amphipolis and though fee had Gripped him. of all 
the trappings of fovereignty, and ordered him to be treated as 
a private perfon, he had not attempted his life./ Among many 

■ 

ads of violence, with, which Antigonus had charged Callan- 
der, lie reproached him for dilloyal treatment, to his fovereign;. 
and,; as if he had a J mighty regard for the royal line, threat- 
ened to refcue the prince out of the hands of his- opprelfors, 
and to vindicate his rights.. The Macedonians,, many of %^^ e f 
whom were' hot well-affected to Caffander,. complained like* the fon of 
wife ; of the -fhameful imprifonment of their king, : and required death, 
that he fhould be no longer with-held from their fight 



1Q 



Cai&nder 



HISTORY 



O F 



G R E E C E 



Book III. Callander perceived at once where thefe murmurs might termi- 
-S ec ^ *• nate, and, as a decifive flep for his fecurity, fent orders to Am- 

phipolis to deftroy both the Prince and his mother 17 . . Young 
Alexander was aged about twelve years at the time of his 
death. Upon the difcovery of his* affaffination, the Macedo- 

4 

•nians would have rifen againft the aflaffin y but they wanted 
a leader. And Antigonus and the other great generals were 
little difpofed to revenge a crime, which was advantageous 
to themfelves, and which, circumftanced as Callander was, 
they would have had as little fcrupk to commit l8 . 



Pol> person There yet remained one male branch more of the royal 

xules, the family ; Hercules, the fon of Alexander by Barline, widow of 

branch of Memnon, and daughter of Artabazus, now. aged feven teen, 

the royal fa- w jj 0 ] ia( j hitherto refided in Afia. Polyperchon, who was 

.mily, king t 1 

in his ftead. Hill in Aetolia, and who imagined the prefent opportunity was 

favourable for reviving his pretenlions in Macedon, while the 
minds of men were irritated againft Caflander, conceived the 
-fcheme of making this young prince the inftrument of his 
ambition. Having aflembled therefore a confiderable body of 
troops, he invited Hercules to pafs over into Greece ; had 
him acknowledged, wherever he could, as heir of the impe- 
rial houfe of Macedon ; and declared his refolution of efta- 
•blifhing him on the throne of his anceftors . CafTander was 

4 

alarmed. He had one refource, however, in Polyperchon 
himfelf. He knew him to be bafe, perfidious, and merce- 
nary ; and hoped to make fuch overtures as would be able to 



detach him from the interefts of this new competitor. He 

* 

was not disappointed. The oifer of alTociating him in the ad- 



17 Olvmp. cxvii. 2. Before Christ 310 



18 Died. Sic. L. xx. c. 1, 2. 

miniftration, 
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\ ■ 

miniftration, and of yielding to him the entire foyereignty of Book III, 
Peloponnefus, put an end to his affumed loyalty 5 nay, to quiet ^ e< ^« *« 
all further fears of CafTander, the infamous Polyperchon un- and murders 
dertook and accomplifhed the murder of the young king, of inftigaSpn 
whom he had juft avowed himfelf the prote&or. This aflaffi- of Caffandch 
nation of Hercu/es 19 took place about two years after that of 
Roxana's fon. 



Cassander, as we have before obferved, had ceded Pe- The fate of 
loponnefus to the fon of Polyperchon ; but the poffeflion of PoIirperc on * 
it was attended with many difficulties ; and he was at laft 
killed in an infurre&ion at Sicyon. Polyperchon's ill-acquired 
fovereignty had nearly the fame iffue 5 he met with vigorous 

* # 

opposition from the feveral nations of which it was compofed; 
and, being obliged to retire, was defervedly deftined to end his 
days in the utmoft wretchednefs. 



Cassander polfened, in hrs exalted ftation, but little en- Caflandens 

* ^ . , • , . - , encoinpafled 

joyment or peace or mind. In Macedon he was not popular, with difficul- 
In Greece he was detelted. While allied abroad to doubt- tl€6; 
ful friends, Lyfimachus and Ptolemy, with whom he had 
no other connection but the precarious one of prefent intereftj 
he was furrounded by formidable and infidious enemies., the 
Aetolians and Epirots on the one fide, and Antigonus and 
Demetrius on the other, who watched the opportunity of 
wrefting from him apprize, which had coft him many crimes. 

1 

Even the death of Alexander's children, from which he had 



1 

hoped to derive fecurity, had added to the importance of his 
rivals in empire j and, without fharing in his guilt, they had 

■ ¥ 

acquired from it rank and independence. 



19 Olymf* cxvii. 4# Before Christ 308 



Ee He 





loon felt me fatal eife&s of . %is 



Sed. i. The difaffedtion * 







©f ithe 



Is attacked " publics p refen ted Ah tigoiiu s wilhv^the opportunity %e 




tnu^&oHor^ fought> Ithe means of carding :$he ! mri into Gaflan 



qetes^who ' def's dominions and. Demetrius Boliot&etes* was 

attempts and 






takesAthens; to attempt. Athens,- which if reduced would open * a. 

to the reduction of the reft of. Greece., The execution 
this fcheme was attended with little difficulty.. When Po- 
liofcetes appeared. before Athens,, the profpedr. of a revolution 
occasioned a general joy and,, far, from receiving him as an: 
andejeas enemy, they hailed him as- their protector, compelling De— 



Ph^ereus! metritis Phalereus, whom QafFander had, appointed overr 

them, to abdicate the government.. This- appears more : 




as Demetrius Phalereus had , been remarkable for* 



* a 



the lenity of his adminiftration... He was,ibefides, highly ac— 
compliftied, of the mo ft captivating deportment, and, ; , whichi 
at Athens was no fmall merit^ a celebrated fbeaker.j; though,, 
according to Cicero,. the firft of the Greeks,, who,, inftead: 

* 

of the nervous feveriry, and bold refiftlefs fpirit,, to be: 



found in the earlier orators,, particularly, in Demofthenes 




fubftituted a milder and more pathetic fpecjes of eloquence,, 
but as much inferior to that of former, days in, it's manners 
and powers, if we are to believe the Roman 40 critic, " as .« 



the gently-gliding ftream is to the thundering torrent. " 



■ ■ * 

He had governed Athens ten years, , and apparently fo 
much to the fatisfacrion of the people,, that; they had erected 



20 



Hie primus, fays Gicero (Brut., 9) inflect ©rationem, et earn moUem teneram 



que reddidit, et fuavis, ficut fait, videri maluit, <juam gravis y fed fuavUate ea, ; qui 



ferfundertt aniraos* non perfmgeret, 



to 
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to him three hundred and lixty ftatues. , But, fuch is the Book III, 
value, of : popular favour! thefe ftatues were now thrown Se<5L 



* * 



♦ 4 



down.,, his . a£ts ; arraigned, his adminiftratxon declared ini 



quitQus and opprefiive,. and himfelf . and all perfons con 
nested . 





worthy; of death. Phale 
reus, indeed* efcaped by flight, in which he was affifted by 
Polioreetes himfelf ; and, after various* fortunes, took re- 
fugein Egypt's where we mall have occafion to mention him 
in the hiftory of the affairs of that kingdom. That which 
rendered him eminently obnoxious was not fo much, in all 
probability* what he had actually done, as his ferving under 
a prince exceedingly odious, and his being the minifter of a 
government founded in force, that had rifen on the ruins of 
democracy, to which . the Athenians, of all the nations m 
Greece, were moil paflionately attached; 



V 




inftru#ed by the fate of his predecelTor* poliorcfetes 



employed every art to gain the afFe&ions of the Athe- ^aionsof 



mans. He obliged the Macedonian garrifon to evacuate theAtheni 
the. Munychia, which they had held ever fince the days of 
Antipater^ and demoMied the fortrefs : he avoided entering 

* m 

Athens with a military force, for fear of giving umbrage : he 

in it's full extent : he pro- 

mifedy in the name of his father, an hundred and fifty thou- 

fand meafures of wheat, and timber fufficient for building an 

hundred galleys — alfummg the character only of ajferter 





the public liberty., without pretending to interfere in the admi- 
niftration, though by his agents he was diredting all public 
operations 



Eea The 
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4 

Book III. The extravagant adulation ** with which the Athenians 
S c &' ** exprefTed their gratitude, fhews what a change had taken 
who repay place in the character of that once- illuftrious people. In 
travagL t their days of glory, an olive-wreath was the only reward, # 
adulations. Miltiades laid claim to j and even in this he met with oppo- 

fition. Now the moft diftinguifhed honours, fuch as Athene 
was wont to pay only to her gods, were profHtuted to fboth 
the vanity of a young adventurer, whom they fcarcely knew;, 
who had ferved them, merely becaufe it ferved his> own- in— 
terefts ; and who, they could nofi but be feniibl'e r owed the: 

w # 

4 

power, of which he was poffefTed, to perfidy and ufurpation;. 
They confecrated the {pot where Demetrius firft alighted 
from his chariot when lie entered Athens, and erected an 
altar upon it to Demetrius the alighter * . A law paired, that, , 
when he condefcended to come, to Athens, he fhould be re-* 
ceived with the fame honours that were paid to Ceres and* 
Bacchus 3 arid that whoever fhould furpafs the reft of the A- 
thenians in the magnificence witfo which they received De— 
metrius, fhould have money from- the public treafury to enable: 
him to confecrate fome pious memorial- of his fuccefs— ^that> * 
Antigonus and Demetrius fhould- be honoured with the ap-. 
pellation of Gods Protectors y and that, inftead of de^ 
nominating the year, as formerly,, from the archon, they/ 
ihould create annually a prieffc of thefe gods ' groteStors.^ whofe 



w 

* J See Plut. iriDemet.. et Diod. Skt L*,xx. c*3%. 

■ ' ■ ■ - 

** B^fcov AniwrqUv xaraGxrov. Plut. in Demetv— According toDiodorus (xx. 
the Athenians fet up golden flatues of Antigonus and Demetrius next to thofe of 



Har. 



each of two hundred 



talents weight, and eretted an altar in honour of them,, by the name of the Altar of 



the Saviov.es, 



&ame 





which* before, confifted of five hundred members, nowconfift. 



ed of fix hundred, each- tribe : • fupplying* fifty. What al 



mofl exceeds belief, they not only declared Demetrius to. be- 
a god they alfo voted, that- his words, being the words -of a. 
god, fhouid be received as divine oracles. ..Accordingly, at the- 
dedication of certain offerings at Delphi,, concerning, the 



9-. 



form of which fome. doubts had occurred, a decree patted 
that , application -fhouid' be made to. this oracle,, and that 
whatever it pronounced, mould be obferved.. Plutarch has* 
preferved to us this curious monument- " In, a fortunate* 
**• hour be it decreed by the people, that a citizen' of Athens 
be 'appointed to go. to the God Protector ; and, after 
ix due facHfices offered, demand, of Demetrius, the God -Pro- 

teffior, what will be the moft pious, the moll honourable^ 



if * \ 

and expeditious method of confecrating the intended of- 




ferings- ; , and. it is hereby enacted, that the. people o 



** Athens mail obferve what the oracle- fhall have dictated.' f 
Strange, that Athens fhouid ever have fallen thus low r and 
not lefs. flrange, ; that there, ever fhouid have ; been found a 

human- 
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name fhouid be prefixed to all their public acts— that the Book III 
portraits of thefe gods, protestors mould be wrought- in the $ effi. 1 • 
holy veil, with thofe of the other gods — that thofe who 
fhouid be fent upon public bufinefa from the commonwealth 
of Athens, to Antigonus and Demetrius,, fhouid not be ftiled 
embafiadors, but Theotoi, vifiters of the gods; z title ap 
propriated to the meflengers,, who on folemn feftivals carried 
the accuftomed offerings to Delos and Delphi... They even 
complimented their deliverers with anvimportant alteration ia 
the conflitution, adding two to the : number of their tribes,. 

* 

onus 1 fo that the fenate, 





intoxicate 




and- fuecef% as? to 'have 



H^Sgcr. I • pleaiure fit t&eie fblfdfl^- a&ul'atioaS .f 




The next exploit of ©emeirius $yfec6te& Was ths reduc 



ftioti of Megara 





as at Atken$ y he feje<ffed 








ac 



,knowledged hint ibvereign, molt of the cities befcig difpofed 
to opett 




to 




had ttdt the orders 




•onus 



r Poliorcetes 

* 

paffes over, to 
Cyprus. 




him to pafs over&o Cyprus,; where Ffolem^s power: 



9 * 

Was now become fo formidable, as to threaten all 

■ 

parts - of Afra. .His 

Egyptian war, and 




tion -thither; 
fiege of 




acent 




we 




already 1 jnfiiled> diverted for a time 




attention 





from Grecian affairs. 
Caflanderre- .foy Caffander^ he employed himfelf in 



was 



turns to 




Greece.? dnterefts in the feVeral cities of Greece, and in quelling that 

spirit of revolt, which appeared to animate -inoft of them 5 



and befieges and had ;fat down 




Athens : 



his army before Athens* when De 



metrius, urged by the earneft felicitations of his 




Poliorcetes haftened from Rhodes to their afManee. His fuccefs we 

haftens back 
•to its relief.; 




theexceffive "Whatever /trains' of panegyric the Athenians- had be- 

... K * 

they now furpaffed- a3i them alL Orders 



flatteries of 
the Athe-^ 
nians to him 
on this occa« 




fore 

were given, that Demetrius mould be lodged in the Parthe- 

on account, doubtlefs, of 



non, 



Virgin-tem 




the fumptuoufnefs of the edifice $ though there couM not be 
a proffer infuit to the fuppofed purity of their go&defs, than 



** Scfl PliKarch fa 3smii 



to 



FELOM 




ACCESSION OF 





to 





*/7i • - * f 



a man 




man 



■ * 



ners, They were notafliamed howevsr to fte this &erp& place 
larade- W & receptacle ^^joj^^^dttte/p^e of ,the lewdeft 
_^l^uqheri^sy . They were ^evejirrmsan ^o^gh ^ ^pme pan?- 



BookIIL. 






4ers to his v 

to; his impure defires j and, as if they had been apprehenfive 

were the <private crimes 




poflerity might imagine 
of fome fervile individuals 

4 

fan&ron,.- 




which 



government gave 



no 



an 






" jit was refolved 1 by 

the people of Athens, that whatever Demetriu s iwas pleaf- 

ed to. command, , fliould •. ;be : accpun'ted Ihoty in refped of 





lft re 



■* m* 4 




yy 



i * 



An edift of fo 



■ * 



traordinary a ^nature, ;jt hat it -^ere unneeeflfary 

inftanees . of -the debarment -of , this 




The l?a|i#xi : M .of' fiit|^;^>o|i: ;fKsw<Hl ? itff the their inflfr- 




% - 



change brought on- 
had . hitherto -been diftingi 

demeanor... Hp now 



IttS ; 





• as ; he was, he 

to 

affability , and . gentle 
and arrogant ; af~ 



ence on De<»~ 
metrius % 



feezed : a fuperior: carriage, , and ^ a .loftier- tone, . of s 




to expea; that other r princes; fhould. bend- bet- 



and : 

fore bim^vregarding. thtmt tefCffftiM? te&lgtAfaft to kim,. 



who> exifted 




his favour, . .and were to 







at his nod.. 




he affected to call 



admiral > 




his treafurer : Seleucus the 




of his elephants.. A< conduct exactly, mmilar had been re- 
marked, alfo in Antigonus y and the. fuccelfes of • his fon 



had not 




to humble him. 



This 




turn of: 




mind appeared, remarkable -t^eir . treatment o£ Calfander. 

He had f^d-for . ^ce^m^^mnU^M^^yM^ 
ted to the mofl humiliating conditions^ ; but nothing lefs 

than; 




v 
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Book III. than the abfolute refignation 

. . Se<9t. i. -tisfy Antigonus and Demetrius, Such an intemperate ufe o 

-fortune was attended with its ufual confequences * Moved by 





"Caffander'S fituatioiyand alarmed at an mfolence, which mewed 

* * \ * * * _ ^ • k 

what they had to expect, the reft of Alexander's fucceflbrs 
formed an alliance againft Demetrius and his father, which 
germinated in the fatal battle -of -Ipfus^ 



The 



'Caffander 
dies * 




fortunes we have already re- 
lated* 5 . CafTander died fome years afterwards, in the peace- 
able polTellion of Macedon and Greece, a few cities excepted, 
vof which Demetrius, and after - him his fon An tigonus , re- 
tamed the Sovereignty. A judgment feemed neverthelefs to 
purfue this unhappy houfe . He left three fons. Philip, the 
the fate of teldeft, having died foon after his father b ' Alexander and 
&e; ^ Antipater, the fecond and third, both claimed the kingdom ; 

Alexander was fupported by the intereft of his : mother Thef- 
falonice, whofe favourite he was ; and Antipater, by Lyfi- 
machus, whofe daughter he had married. Antipater, refent 
4ng the preference of his mother for Alexander, had the im- 
/piety to imbrue his hands in her blood; and, flying after- 
<waisds to Lyfimachus, was, upon fome difference betwixt them, 



■ ► 



-imprifoned, and put to death. And, Alexander having called 

• - - - M • 

•in Demetrius to his affiftanee, the latter, as before related, 
•pretending a defign againft his life, had him taken off by vio- 




0 



4 

4 



• 

4 



1 • In Thetfalonice and her fons ended the royal lineage of 
Macedon. Twenty -eight years only had elapfed ftrice Alex- 
•finder s death, arid not a fingle branch of) his houfe remained 



„ .. . .«*+ JDiod. Sic, I,, xx, c. e. 



..J 



« .See 3, .ii. Sett, .z. * 6 Juft. L. xyj. c. i, 2. 
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to enjoy a. portion of that empire, which Philip and his fon Book III 

had acquired at the price of great exertions, and much toil Seel:. 1 . 
and bloodmed* - 




manner 



And it is worthy of obfervation, as thefc princes, in the and in what. 

of their ambitious fchemes, exceeded in violence 
lelty, fo by violence and cruelty was their family cut 
off, , not one branch of it (thofe who died in their infancy and 
Alexander excepted) expiring peaceably, or even bravely in 
the field, but all by. treachery .and afiaftination Philip pe- 



rifhed by domeftic treafon. His d&ughter Cynane. was flain 

by Perdiccas*. Amyntas her hufband, heir of the Macedonian 

crown, had been put. to, death earlier, fome fay by Olympias,. 

fome, by Alexander, Thefl'alonice, one of Philip's daughters^ 

was,, as we have juft related, alTaflinated by her own fon* 

Cleopatra, filter to Alexander,; by Antigonus... Aridaeus,,fon 

to Philip, by Olympias, And Eurydice his wife, daughter 

to the unhappy Cynane, by Olympias alfo.. Caranus and 

Europa, Philip's fon and daughter by Cleopatra, his laft wife^ 

were likewife. murdered , by Olympias,. the latter in her mo- 
ther's arms. 



Olympias herfelf was- flain by. Cafiander. , m Statira, daugh- 
ter. of Darius and wife of Alexander, to whom- furely on both 
accounts refpect was due, was deflroyed by, Roxana, together, 
with Alexander's unborn child.. Roxana* in he r turn, was 

treated in the. fame manner by Caffander;. who murdered her 

and her. fom And Hercules, fon alfo to Alexander,., and the 
laft male branch of the royal- houfe,; fell, by. the perfidy of 
Polyperchon, 



E£ Such, 



2l8 
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Book III. Such,: to the family of Alexander, were the 

§e6t. i . t ] iat am bition which had- 





of 

the torch of war over* 

» -- 

Europe, Alia, and Africa, and had Ipread fuch dreadful arid 
extenfive devaftatiom 




It may indeed be faid, that thefe fanguinary actions were; 
not the refult of war, but were merely domeftic crimes ; and 
therefore not to be imputed to the military fpirit which Philip 



and his_fon .called forth 3 it is however evident, that they 
in a great meafure proceeded from that ferocity of character, 
and relentlefs fpirit, which conftant wars and continued fcenes 
of blood had introduced ; they were the offspring of thofe 
deadly animoiities, generally excited in civil diffractions ; and 
of the decay of loyalty towards their princes, for which the 
Macedonians at one time were celebrated, but which the 
miferies they had fuffered had totally extinguifhed. 



1 

j 

The military atchievements of Philip's reign were doubt- 
iefs of fome benefit to Maeedon $ they improved the cou- 
rage and difcipline of her foldiers ; they gave her fecurity 
and independence $ they enabled her to affume a rank and 
ilation among her neighbours, to which, before this period, 

9 

"flie had never attained. And, had Alexander completed the 
flan, and no more, which his father leems to have traced out; 

■ 

-had he .contented himfelf with driving the Perfians out of 
the Lower Afia, and freeing the Macedonians on that lide 
. from all future dread of invafion ; had he taken care to con- 
firm and render permanent that fovereignty over the Greek 
commonwealths, which their fears or their affedtions had 
yielded to him ; he probably had rendered Maeedon fiourifh- 

ing 
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ing and powerful. But his ambition was her ruin. He Book III 

drained his country of her ftrength, in making conquells Seel:. 1. 
not only ufelefs but pernicious to her ; and he left hec a prey 
to the ravages of war, and the rage of civil conteft, for nearly 

forty years after his death 



< ■ . N 
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II. 



CONTENTS. 



TLyfintachus gets pqffejionof the throne of MaceJon — Sis characler 
is Jlainby Seleucus—Seleucus, by Ptolemy Cer annus — Ptolemy Ce~ 
r annus y by the Gauls, — fFbe Gauls lay wafle Macedon— attempt 
Delphi-— are repulfed — and retire. — Antigonus, Jon to Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, lays claim to the kingdom of Macedon — and 
.obtains it — is attacked by another body of Gauls~— defeats them. 

Pyrrhus of Epire invades Macedon— -defeats and difpojfejfes 
Antigonus — attacks Sparta — is repulfed — marches to Argos 
is Jlain — his char after* 



BookIIL. |"1HE expullion of Demetrius from the throne of Mace- 

Pi * 

Sect. 2. fi„ ..don was 'of little fervice to that unhappy kingdom. 



Pyrrhus and Pyrrhus of Epire, and Lyfimachus of Thrace \ who had 
invideMa! a&ed'in concert in the late revolution, now let up oppofite 



cedon:: 



claims to the fuccemon, each of them demanding it as a re- 



compence due for his fervices and they prepared to fupport 
their pretentions by force of arms. An accommodation was 



1 See Juft. L. xvu c. Paufan. in Atticis. Plutarch in Pyrrho, 



at 
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at length ; brought about, ; of which,' however, the difrnem- Book III. 

* Se£l. 2. 



• : bef ipg- of^Macedon / ;vfas the fundamental article; the Upper 
-MacedOn -being allotted to: Lyfimachus, arid the Lower to 
Pyrrhus. But even this accommodation was only the tem- 
porary expedient of ambition. Upon the final ruin of De- Lyfimachus 
metrius's fortunes in Syria, r Lyfimachus 'bes;an to execute ?w S . Pyr " 
what he had jdpubtlefs -meditated -from the beginning ; and 
either by, open; violence, or by fecret practices, fopn Gripped . 

Pyrrhus of all -his Macedonian polTenions, 



1 



4) f 



I 

- Under- a' wife fadminiftration, this reunion of the kins:- 
; ;dorn ' might yhave . added,.; .to its, fecurity; - and ftrength. Under 



Lyfimachus,:; it only aggravate^ its; miferies., Violent and his charac* 

/• • • 1 • t/- 1.1 .11 1 .1 .1 ter : 



fanguinary in his dilpo{ition> and no longer controlled by the 
apprehenftons\of an , eneniy • near; him> he now difplayed the 
whole ferocity , of his charadte. His own family were the 
firft victims , In the,, decline of life, ; he had married A-rfinoe, marries Ar 
.the daughter of. Ptolemy of - Egypt, by Berenice his favourite 

•queen; And fome years before,.. Lyiandra, another of Pto- 



finoe ; 



4 * 

lemy's daughters, , by Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater, 



had been married to Agathocles, Lyfimachus's fon. Berenice 
.and- Eurydice, jealous of each other, had long diftraded the 



a 

I 



The Upper Macedon, that is, the eaftern part, towards the Aegean fea; as by 
the Lower we are to underftand the wellern, towards the Ionian or Adriatic* In 
former times, when Macedon was confined within narrower limits, by the Upper 
Macedon were generally meant, as appears from Thucydides (L, viii.) the moun- 
tainous parts of it, and by the Lower, the" vallies and plain 'country j but the Ma- 
cedonians having by degrees extended themfelves from fea to fea, the eaftern and 
weffern coafts had the appellation of Upper and Lower Macedon given to them. 
See Palmer. Gnec. An tiq. L. i. c, 14, 



3 Jail. xvii. c , 



* r 



■c 

4 



\ 

1 
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Book III. Egyptian v court "by thek -mutual 





Sed. 2.. 



had , taken care to 




infpire 




and 

■ 

Wifh Aiie hatred o 




Eurydice ^nd -her ^hildr^n; %i1?k whiek 3he 4e$£lf -was 




r > 



i ■ 



ARSiftoE left Egypt, therefore, with the ftrongeft pre} udiees 

againft liyfandra and -lier hufband j 






i 

Macedon, 1 were hot lefiened 1>y the "high repuMfon of the yioung 



4 * 



prince. He was looked up to %y all -with a { ibrt of adoration : 
his military abilities and his amiable manners had endeared 
him equally to the army and 'to the people : -&nd to 'ki® ^valour 

and eonduft, ^ 
the fineft provinces of 




om. 




as 




iwas 



accom 





with hereditary enmity-, 
by the confideration of his being heir ■■ apparent to the throne^ 
were of a <nature too-diftinguimed,' not to -erioreafe~the ave!?jSoil 



and the 




of that l^efentful and tobitious 




conceives 



They afforded, at the fame, time, ; many -dangerous and ipe~ 

hf^Con Aga^ c * ous argument's to an artful woman, whole lovely form and 
thocles : captivating powers - : 








puts him to 

<leath. 



force i n to the fufpiciou s mind of -a boating 
rant. She foon brought over 
pofe \ 
death 5 . 



IV 







to her fatal 



pur 



Agathocles was fufpefed, imprifoned, and put to 




» « 



t 



* Some have faid (fee Pjraf. Xyland. in Atticis, p. 9.) that fhe had conceived a 
paffion for the young prince ; and that, finding her inceftuous folicitations rejected* 
Ihe purfued him with implacable hatred. - 



There happened alfo at this time an incident, which appears to have precipi- 
tated the fate of the young prince. Ptolem^, the eldeft fon of Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, and Lyfandra's brother, had, upon the preference in the fucceffion being 

gives 
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v. 



The murder of Agathocles threw Macedon into great con- Book III, 
fusion.: .. His melancholy fate oceafioned: a general indigna- 





e 




to 




his 



many 



Lyfimachus, .whofe- 




became every day 



Seel:. 2. 



; whilft Indignation 

diftruft-. 



me 



fal, and who looked upon the honours paid to his fon 
mory as fo many imults offered to himfelf, wreaked his 
vengeance , on 
the moft vir 



all who feemed 

v 4 • 



lament him ; fo that 



f the Macedonians faw themfelve 



ex-; 



pofed to the vindictive 
tyrant. 




of th 



gloomy and cruel 



and fears of 
the friends of 
Agathocles ; 



Seleucus, 





. LYSANDR A alfo knew well^: that the fame hand which had 
deftroyed. her hufband, was raifed like wife againft her life ; 
and that her enemies only waited the opportunity of involving 
her and her dependents, in one general ruin. Exafperated, they flee to 
therefore, by her wrongs, and doubtful of her fafety, this 

accompanied by her brother Ptolemy, and 
fueh of the nobility as had been mod attached to Agathocles, 
fled to Alia, and implored the protection, of Seleucus. This who prepares 

* * r ' ■ m to make war 

prince, pleafed, perhaps, with the opportunity, readily grant-, againft Lyfi- 
ed the noble fugitives all they afkedj, and, having fallen di- 
redtly upon , the province of Lydia, made himfelf matter of 

■ 

Sardis, and was preparing to crofs the Hellefpont, when 
Lyfimachus prevented him. He had forefeen the ftorm that .. 
was gathering againft him; and, too brave to decline the 



given to PhHadelpkus, brother to Arfinoe, left Egypt, and retired to the court of 

:* 

Agathocles 5 which, it is likely, made Arfinoe apprehenfive that he would endea- 
vow to engage Agathocles in his intereft, and through him recover the crown, 
of which he had been defpoiled. But more of thefe tranfaftions hereafter, in the 
hiftory of Egyptian affairs. ' 



9 
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hazard the ; iffue in - Macedoir, 



of a formidable enemy, he ihould- 

had 




have to encounter the: difaffedtion of an 

■ • 

palTed into Alia,, and was advancing towards Seleucus,; 



and meets 



t m 

The armies, headed by the two- only furviving general's- 
him in battle.. of Alexander, met on a plain on the Phrygian* borders, called 

Seleucus .was aged feverity-feven' years, ; 




rus- 



and Lyfimachus. eighty . Both of them were hardy and ex 
perienced warriors, who,, during a long period of years-, had 
been bound to each other by all the ties of friendmip, , if fuch a 
thing' as* friendmip' can;lindeed> " be known to the ambitious.. 



Eyfimachus 




their 




age 




both acquitted 
themfelves r with all the vigour and "adivi ty of youth ; hut- 
Seleucus* s fortune prevailed,,, and Lyfimachus fell-. 





Seleucus now confiderecT the kingdom of Maceddn as a 

prize belonging to the vi&or y- and, 
tic dominions to his^fon Antioehusj feemed to pleafe himfelf 
with- the expectation ofr fpending the remainder- of- his days ^ 

I 

after a variety of- revolutions*, in the peaceable enjoyment of 



Sefeucusjiain^ his native country. 



He 




thought, that- he was* to re 



by Ptolemy 
Geraimus. 



treacheroufly^ ^ e | ve - fr^ . death >. from ■ one . of thofe: perionsi in • whofe behalf 

he had employed his. arms. Lyfander's brother > Ptolemy} 

• * 

©ne of the moft flagitious characters* to be- met with4n hiftory*., 
had' call: an. eye .on. the throne of Macedon,, and had deter- 

r 

mined, whatever, crime, it, fhould coil. him,,, to opifefs himfelf 



. * 



\ • 4 



' . v 



• - i 



- 4 



, - 6 K^u^^V—S.trab,' Gafaub* L^iii.^ p. 432* Iuippears from Arrian,. (ii. 4*) 
tftatit pas tbe.pkce.of encampment .of Cyrus the younger,, near the. gates. of Cilici^ : 



from Cappadocia he, calls it Kvqqv crrgcsrcVs^W 



* - \ 



of 



? 
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* 

* 

0 f -jt. - §eleucus, ; too 1 generous ^ahd unfufpicious, lived with Book III, 

manner, and foon afforded him the Sect. 2. 
he wifiied for.: m As he was on thb point of : en- 
tering cMace don*' Ptolemy, watching the convenient, mpment,' 

came behind, and ilabbed his benefaemH, about 

death. 1 '•• 







«j it** » 1 1 * : « . ; ' w f - 2 • j * - x 




action, fhews 



Ptolemy 




the "abject, condition, : not: only of Macedon, but alfo of the- Ceraunus 
adjacent : ;ftates of Greece and Alia, nt this Juncture. Pto- of Macedon ; 

♦ 

lemy, detefted as he muft have been, bathed in the blood of 
his benefactor, the murderer Of a prince univerfally relpecl:- 

found-it, neverthelefs, an eafy matter to feat 
himfelf on a throne, to which he had no pretenfions but 
what were founded on. ;the atrocious action he- had juft com- 
mitted. .It is plain, it was :to their exhaufted fituation he owed 

I Worn out by. continual wars, they dreaded a 
contention, which was to renew their miferies.. Antigonus, 

• 

ion to Poliorcetes, attempted, indeed, an oppofition 5 but 
of little moment: and Antiochus himfelf, Seleucus's fon, was 
forced to put off to a future , day the revenging of his father's 
blood, the fituation of his Afiatic affairs requiring his imme- 
diate prefence. • 




LThe title, by which the Egyptian- prince held the .crownj courts the 

* 

was odious ; and the public hatred was encreafed by fucceeding Lyfimachus* 
enormities 8 . -/Arfinoe, -his half- lifier^LyiQmachus's Widow, re- 
tained itill apportion of Upper Maeedon> in the chief city of 
which, Caffandria, me had her refidence, together with the fons 



• 



I 

7 Olymp. cxxiv. 2. Before Christ 282, % Juft. L. xxiv, c. 2,3. 
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Book III . whom (he had Born = to Lyfimachus . :.• This was a mortify*- 



SecT:. 2. ing cireumftance to Ptolemy. : He held but a 




dona,, whilft: this ; part; was wanting; - The young princes, 
befides,, were fons to a- -king of Macedon, and might i" in time- 
fet up claims, , which he fliould find it difficult: to defeats 
Should he attempt Caflandria try. force of arms and . fail,- ifc 
mull lay open his defigns, and might>prove his ruin. He re- 
folved,. therefore, to proceed by art and fubtilty 5 -and, pretend- 
ing to be captivated by the charms of Arfinoe, offered to mare 
the throne of Macedon with her ; and, .as a farther inducement^ 

to fettle the fuccefiion upon lier fons.. 




prevails on Ma tehita ir temdernefs; and perhap s yet •' more her va 
him'° ' many anc * ^bition, were too. much flattered by. thefe offers-- 

for. her : to rej edh them. . She wanted, - however, - further affu-» 
ranees j of ; his fincerity..- This; was -an eafy- tafk ; - The moffc 
facred oaths were: employed . on vthe becafionr: Ptolemy, be^ 
fore the altar,, imprecating on: himfelf the fevereft " ven-^ 

of the gods* if he. was .not moved to this . fuit by the* 
firmeft and moft ardent afi%dtion,-and promifing, whrlffrlif© 
remained, 7 never to depart from his :prefent ^regard, and profef-i 
fions. The folemnity of the marriage, .which was celebrated 
with the utmoft fplendor, . was followed by the pomp of 
Arfinoe's inauguration $ on which occafions Ptolemy fo fuc- 
cefsfully maintained the • character of: a tender lover, , that fois 
wife, " banilhing every, fufpieion,^ gave herfelf up to- the fond 
belief of her hufband's. truth and constancy, and. command- 
ed the gates of the city of CafTandria,. where her children 
refided, and her treafures were lodged*, to be opened for his 
reception. 



I 

I 



This 



I 
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This was the grand object, for the fake of. which he had BookIIL 
been pra&ifing every hypocritical art. No fooner had he Seel: . 2 . 
entered the gates, than he ordered his troops to pofiefs. 



v 




themfelves of the citadel $ and the young princes, one aged murder* 



fixteen, the other thirteen, who had appeared to attend his fon?, 116 * 
entry, and do him honour, to be immediately put to death. 
Upon the iirft notice of what was deiigned againft them, they 
had fled to Ariinoe for protection ; but the wretched mother 
could afford them none y the affaffins not only rufhing into 



her prefence, but, regardlefs of her fhrieks, murdered both 
the princes even in her arms, whilfl (he in vain endeavoured 
to cover them from the ftrokes of the inhuman executioners. 
As if pi\ this barbarity had not been fufficient, after flopping 
her of her royal attire, and cloathing her in a mean garb, this and baniftu* 





w 

was dragged out of the city, and fent in 



her j 



• 

to.exile to Samothrace, 



J- 



« r 



i * 




Such enormous . guilt feemed to provoke fome exemplary 

and , it foon overtook him. A vafl body of is attacked 

by the 

Gauls 9 , amounting to three hundred thoufand, had left their Gaulsj 
native home in queft of new fettlements, and after following 

I 

the . courfe of the Danube for a confiderable Way, had divided 
into three bodies, one of which had broken into Macedon. Pto- 



lemy had not force fufficient to cope with this formidable mul- 
titude 1 yet, as if urged on by divine vengeance for his crimes, 
he refufed the only expedients that might have faved him.- 
They demanded a certain quantity of gold, promifing on that 
condition to march through his dominions without committing 
any depredation, Their demand was haughtily rej e&ed , The 



* P§ufan. in Phocicis. Juft. L. xxiv. c. 5, & feq. 
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Book III. Dardanians would have 




to his 




Se£t. 2. 



dained the offer * and,ih : 




He dif- 
bwnitrength. 



rafciy defies and in contempt of that of the : enemyV took- the' fidd with 

them to. * - • - / . 



them to 
battle, 



fuch tumuhiiary troops as- he ebiild get : together/ and defied 
the enemy to battle. The event was anrwerable to the folly 
and falls. Qf his- conduct. With moft of his men he perifhed* ; and, 



► 



The Gauls 
lay wafte 

#lacedon 



the barbarians cutting off his 




ranks e 




, carried it 



on the top of a lance 




two years, and is diftinguifhed in hiftory by the appellation 
of Ceraunus, or thunderbolt ; a name aptly expreffive of his im- 
petuous and ruthlefs violence* 



- ■ 



9 > * 

* 4 



_ • 

Never were 




in a more 




1* 



condition 




the Macedonians, at this period >, without a king j. : 





army; expofed .to the depredations, of incenfed barbarians, 
fubjecl: to every infult which their cruelty or their lu^ might, 
dictate. Softhenes undertook at length, to reprefs them.. 
This noble Macedonian/ called 
country,. alTembled whatever adventurous 
be found in Maeedon, 





fen band; ocean 




were yet to 
into a cho- 



4 m \ » 



favagers.. 




until by degrees he found, himfelf enabled, to 
engagements ; in one of which Belgius fell, 
had not yet feen the end of her calamities.! 

lan 



t regular 





another 




nonia, excited by the 






gius s exploits,. 




he-had acquired,, alfo haftened to mare the fpoil i 



and. entered Macedon, 




at 




an 




*° OlXMP* cxxiy^'4.. BEF^oiik Christ. z8o* 




dred 
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dred and forty thoufand foot and ten thoufand horie. To Book HI. 

w * mm 

fuch a force the refinance x)f exhau&ed Macedon was un- SejcT:. £• . 
equal. Softhenes's army, together with their gallant chief, 
were foon overpowered and cut to pieces^ and, a few places of 
ftrength excepted, all was abandoned to the mercy of the con- 
queror. Laden with plunder, they left at length a country, 
where they could find nothing more to gratify their avarice - march to 
and ihaped their courfe towards Greece . . 



wards 
Greece £ 



Greece, enfeebled by a fuccemon of evils, which her do- 
meftic follies, and the ambition of the princes of Macedon,, 

■ 

had brought upon her, had feemingly nothing to oppofe to 
this torrent of barbarians. Brennus, well informed of her 
fituation, and flufhed with victory, promifed himfelf an 
eafy pofleffion of all . the treafures, with which her ci- 
ties were- faid to abound. He knew not what refources 



mayi be found in ftricl: discipline and wife counfels.. Anii- pylae *! 
mated by the dangers that threatened them,, the Gre- 
cian ftates muftered immediately what ftrength they could,, 
and fecured the defiles of Thermopylae/ through which lay 
the 1 route, of the' barbarians from Macedon j the Athenians 
under the command of Callippus, of whom hiliory makes 
the moft honourable mention ", taking the lead in this im- 
portant fervice :. . whilft their fleets failed to the coafts of 
TheiTaly, in order to fupport the operations of the army 
land. Brennus had advanced, as if all oppofition was to 



ermO- 




fly before him. But, to his amazement, neither the miiki- 
tudes he commanded, the gigantic fbature of his Gauls, nor 



the. ' ferocity of their onfet, were here fuccefsful . The mili 



M « See Paufan. in.Atticis 



fary 



1 
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GREECE 




and the, fuperior excellence of their weapons,rgave 
the. Greeks a decided advantage; after repeated efforts,:, and 
the lofs of many of the braveft of his troops, he found him 
; felf under the jieceflity of deufting, ' ...... 



invade Ae- 
tolia ; 



Lv. 



.phi: 



r r 



He then detached forty thoufand men to ravage Aetolia, 
which joined ThelTaly on the fouth; in hopes that the Ae- 
tolians, who formed a confiderable part, of the Grecian army, 
would go to the defence of their own country. But enough 
(till remained to guard the pafs ; and his detachment, after 
taking only the city of Callion, and encreafing the deteftation. 
in which the barbarians were held, by. the exceflive cruelties 
they committed, were half of them out off. ; 



, At length the inhabitants of that part of Theffaly where 
the Gauls were encamped, wifhing to get rid . of thefe bur- 
denfome guerts at any price, directed Brennus . to jthe - path 
over mount Oeta, by whioh the Medes had entered Greece 

m - *>. • • > . 

atuckDel- in the days of Leonidas. Leaving therefore ,Aciachorius 

to command in his abfence, he'hegan his march at the head 
of a confiderable army, fixty-.five, thoufand -chofen men, fays 
Juftin in .order ,to furprize the jtemple ,of Delphi> famed 



for the precious offerings it contained. The. fame for- 
tune he had before experienced purfued him thither alfou 
As the Gauls approached the mount, on which the oracu~ 
lar temple flood, ftrange voices and folemn founds ftruck 
their ears on every fide ; the mountain began to make, and 
huge rocks, loofening from .their foundations, 

m 

I 

upon the affrighted Gauls, and crufhed them in 





numbers. 



r 



f - 
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numbers. 'The inhabitants, in the mean time, though hardly Book III. 
four thoufknd ftrong, infpired 'with a courage more than SecV-2. 
human, «' ruflied forth againft the barbarians 13 ; who," panic 
ftruck, betook themfelves to flight; many of them, in their are repulfed 
conflernation, turning* their fwords one againft another^ pe- - 
rifhed by mutual wounds. The flaughter, which 'was prodi 
gibus, continued till the * clbfe. of . day ' V, 



1^- 



The night,, that ^.followed,:, gave: them no refpitei Be-- 
fides hideous * voices, the crafh' of rocks, together with the 
cry of' the. enemy purming, which" they ftill heard or feem-- ana retire 
ed , to hear^. a, tempeft . uncommonly , dreadful overtook the- t ioL 
remains of this wretched army, attended with fuch pierc- 
ing cold, .that *moft of the wounded expired, of the anguilh. 
it .occafioned*. B'rennus- had . been, likewife. wounded : but- 



his" bodily fufferings were ; light in companion of what his 
mind endured ; he felt the whole feverity of divine ven^ ? 
geance, and in his diftradlion laid violent hands on himfelfV- Brennus kills 
The .few,- who. furvived, ..having with much difficulty joined 



,3 "Some hiftoriahs fay", that they were led 6 

4 

whom they fuppofe "to be Apollo, Minerva, ai 



appearance^ 



According- to Pafufanias (iri Phbcicis/ p. 340.) the difcomfitiire of the Gauls at 
Dfclphi happened" the 2& year of the 1 25-th Olympiad, that is, 278 years before 
Chrift* This agrees exattly with what the accurate Polybiiis tells us (L'. ii. c. 41.) 
thstt Ptolemy^ the fon of Lagus} Lyfimachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy Ceraun'Us, died 
all in the courfe of the 124th Olympiad. Ptbiemy Ceraunus we fuppofe here to 



Gauls 



He is faid 



to have reigned two years. He therefore flew Sete"ucu$"the 2d year of that fame 
Olympiad.- And feven months' before that had Lyfimachus been flafn. Softhenes/ 
the fucceflbr of Ceraunus, held the adminiftration about two years, that is, until the * 



when he was killed- by Br'e*nnus,;whoin con 



ofihis. 



Aciachoriiis^ 



*3*.-> , HIST O R ! P F G R E E C. E 



t 



Bo6KlII;T^ c i a ^PPus> [endeavoured to ?> retreat from this ir\aufpiciou s 
Sedt. 2. ' -country. : . : . : Su^-wlyerefi)e^. they went,, they found leneuues ; 

"the: fc^raLrnatio^s, as they pafled, rifing agaiiift them 5 and 

of all thofe vail multitudes, which had poured but of Mace 
don into Greece,* not one, we are told, efcaped 



... „ j 

/ 



15 Panlmier de Grentemefnit,. in his Graec. Antid^ L. vi. c. 5. snaintains, . that 
the Gauls really facked Delphi, and that what Pagan writers fay to tjie contrary is 

m 

only to be confidered as an invention of the Greeks, dilated by their vanity and 



fuperftition. And he founds his affertion chiefly on the teflimohy of Strabo,*who, as 

* 

■ 

quoted by that learned critic, fays that ^ confiderable part 6f the Delphic treafure 
was carried oft' by the Gauls to Touloufe, and found there by Caepio, the Roman 



j 



general, when he plundered that city. But, upon examining Stfabo, it appears; that' 
this is only a partial quotation ; and that, takerrall together, his evidence bears quite 
another wajr # His words are thefe : " There is indeed a traditioft; that the Te&Qr 



\ 



fages" (a tribe of Gauls near the Pyrenees) " were among the Gauls who in- 

__ , _ • • 

vaded Delphi, and that the treafure found at Touloufe by Caepio the Roman ge- 

■ - ■ * 

neral . was part of the plunder which they had carried off from Delphi^ and 
** t wrhich, upon their returning home> they had confecrated to the gods, in order to 



" placate therri, having added to it much treafure of their own; and that Caepio, 
*' for prefuming to J lay hands on this facred depofit, had perifhed miferably with his 
•5 whole family. But what Pofidonius relates is much more credible* He fays, 
* € that the treafures found at Touloufe, to the amount of 15,000 talents, were 
*' either laid up in the temples, or concealed in the facred lakes, and confifted 
c€ altogether of unwrought gold and filyer. But at the .tinje when the Gauls in- 



€f vaded Greece, the Delphic temple had no fuch treafure, having been lately plun- 
dered by the Phocians, And what little the Gauls might have got there, the fol- 



C0 



diers would probably have had divided among them. Neither is it likely, that thefe 
Teftofages ever reached their native land, having fufFered great miferies, after 
they left Delphi, and been difperfed under different leaders in different countries-" 

iv, p. 130. ~ Allowing, however, what Strabo does not feem 
willing to allow, that a part of thefe invaders reached Touloufe, and brought fome 
portion of the plundered wealth . home with them, it does not follow that this was 
the plunder of Delphi. They had already enriched themfelves with the fpoil of Ma- 
cedon ; and Paufanias (in Phocicis) exprefsly tells us, that, when the. Gallic chiefs 
marched to Delphi, a part of the army was left at Heraclea, tp guard the treafure 

1 

they had amafied, and which they left behind them in their camp j ' &>* ^ £ Mo> <p%qv~ 



Such 
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Such are the extraordinary circumftances, with which an- Book III. 
tient writers have recorded this irruption' and adorned their Seel;. 2. 

narrative. 



■ 

Amidst thefe fictions, it is not impoflible to trace the 
truth. From Juftin lt5 we learn, that the Delphians, far from Caufesof 
relying on any fupernatural intervention, provided for their fa^ lfcom 
p refer vation with admirable dexterity. They iffued orders, in 
the name of the oracle, to the inhabitants of the adjacent 
villages, to abandon their dwellings, leaving them well 
ftored with all manner of proyifions and plenty of wines. 
This fcheme had the defired effed. The Gauls, fharpened Precautions 

. ... ' V of the Del- 

er, and meeting with no enemy to oppofe them, phians. 
freely indulged themfelves, thinking they were in full fecu- 
rity. The contrivance gave the Greeks an opportunity of 

more efFe&ual preparations, and of colle&ing fuc- 
cours from the neighbouring cities 5 and the barbarians, dis- 
ordered by excefs, loft much of that vigour, by which their 
operations had been generally diftinguifhed . 






The lituation allb of Delphi furnifhed the inhabitants 
with the means of difplaying their ingenuity in another 

I 

manner. Mount Parnafius, on the lide of which flood the Situation tjf 
facred city, had many caves and windings, from whence ® e ^ u 
proceeded a variety of curious echoes. By ftationing people in 
proper places, witli inftrudtions to mout and fcream out, as 
occafion required, it is plain, that the natural eifedts of the 
place muft have produced a multiplicity of ftrange voices, which 
ifTuing loudly forth, without any vifible caufe, from every lide, 



16 Juft. L. xxiv. c. 7* 
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Book III. with an extraordinary encreafe of reverberating founds \ could 



Seel;. 2. not but flrike terror and difmay into an uninftrucTred rriul- 

■ 

titude, and beget in them an: opinion, that beings more 



than human were concerned in producing them.. 



* > 



, - 

Themoun- On the fame principle may be explained the concuflions 



Parnaffu° f °^ tne mountain, and the difruption of thofe large frag 



tumbledown me nts, which, -we are, told, rolled down, and overwhelmed'. 

fragments of ■ • • • ' t 

rocks on the the Gauls, a^ they attempted to afcend. Well acquainted 

*" with the heights of ParnaiTus, the inhabitants,, doubtlefs, had; 

it in their power to loofen many of the rocks of that preci- 
pice, and to roll them down on the enemy.. The moun- 
taineers of the Alps . ,6 pra&ifed the like operation againft Han- 
nibal, in his pafTageinto Italy : and thefe ma% bodies, bound 
ing in their defcent from cliff to cliff,' and. dafhing at length 
againftthe bottom with impetuous violence, might well caufe 



■ 

fomewhat of a tremulous* motion all around ... 



the Gauls '^ iIE Gauls, therefore, a rude people, and "prone to won^- 
rudeaod ig- der, finding themfelves affailed by flfange voices and terrify-- 

impreffed mg founds, which leemed to proceed from beings oi a iupe— 
with terror. ^ or or der-. hearing the noife of mountains tumbling over: 

their heads, and feeing numbers of their companions de 
flroyed by the fudden- ruin that appeared to defcend from 



heaven; feeling> at the fame time, the ground to loofem 



-* - 



# 4 

and tremble beneath their feet ; might'very pombly he led to* 
conclude, that the gods interefted themfelves againfl them.. 
The reft is eafily accounted for; The ' mind, once flruck.; 
with a panic, is apt to magnify the moft trifling, objects, audi 



16 SeVLiY. fc/xxvu; ^. ^ 
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often imagines circumftances that never Had exiftence. The Book III. 
fuperftition of the times amfted the illufion ; and the Greeks, Se<a - 2 * 



both then, and for: ages after, whether .mined by credu^ 
lity or prompted by intereft, failed not to fupport the credit 
of --thefe legendary tales . , < 



* 

It appears, neverthelefs, from Paufanias 11 , that the act True caufe 



of Brennus's 



of defpair* of which Brennus was guilty, Was owing to the aefpak. 
apprehenfions he had of his own countrymen. He it was 
who had engaged them in this unprolperous expedition and 

he dreaded their refentment. There is alfo the fulleft evi- LofsMaii*. 

dence from Strabo IS , and other antient writers, that the QauVexag. 

Gauls were not all cut off. Juftin himfelf, who fays, not grated. 



one of them efcaped, acknowledges, in another place, that 
part of them made their way into Thrace, and part into 
Alia ,9 . This is alfo confirmed by the teftimony of Poly- 



bius 10 , from whom we learn, that they formed a confiderable 
fettlement in the neighbourhood of Byzantium ; and after 
fome years brought even the Byzantines under a tributary 
fubjedtion. 



The fuccefs thus obtained by the arms of Greece againft Noble vigour 

■J ■ o exerted by 

thefe barbarian tribes, who, fpreading devaluation through the Greeks 1 

1 

mo ft of the European nations, had, for above an hundred 
years, difputed the prize of empire with Rome herfelf, mews 

■ 

the fpirit and vigour of the Grecian people when fully ex- 
exted $ and leads us to conceive what they might have atchiev- 



ed., had they not fuffered their fl-rength to confume away in 



** See Paufan. in Phocicis. 88 See Strab. ubi fup. 19 Juft. L. xxxii. c. 3, 



so 



SeePolyb. L. iv. c. 46. 
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Book Hi. domefUc divifions,,, and; deftraicT:iv.e Gontefta foe fovereignty, 
Sect. 2. between city and city,. United firmly together^and employ 

ing their j oint efforts for- the prefemtion of their commom 

liberties, they might long have fpurned the yoke, of bondage, , 
and have bid defiance, to every foreign, foe.. 



by the Athe- It is alfo worthy of obfervatibn,. that; the. Athenians^ im 

whom, for many years before,,, the. fpirit of antient . days* 
feemed to have been altogether, extinguimed r , mould,. on this* 
occafion, have deferved to be ranked, among, the foremoft ofT 



mans m par- 
ticular. 



the deliverers of Greece $ : and, it is no? lefs remarkable, that*, 



after the expullion of thefe, harharians 



thi 



principl 



o£ 



virtue 



» 




which they were now actuated,, mould at once: 



lofe its whole activity and power 
fore, they make but; a contem 



From this time, , there 




the affairs of 



Greece 5 acting only a fecondary part in the various . revolu- 
tions that followed $: and feemingly concerned, not fo much 
for the prefervation 



of their liberties 



into whofe hands 



they mould deliver them 



Antigomw, 

fon to Deme 
trius Polior- 
cetes, gets 
pofleffion of 



The kingdom of Macedon had fufiered feverely during thV 
late irruptions of the Gauls y. and it might have been ex- 
pected, that, impoverifhed as it now was, it would have beenb 



Macedonj permitted to enjoy fome interval of repofe.. It appears, 



ne— 



verthelefs, to have been ftill. an object of ambition to the 
neighbouring princes. Antigonusy. fon of Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, who, fince his father's misfortunes, held polTef-- 
fion of fome of the Peloponnefian cities* revived pretentions 
to it, which he had attempted to urge in the beginning of 



the reign of Ceraunus. His plea was, " his father had fat on 



<< 



the throne of Macedon, and, 




his mother Philla, he 



was 
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" was of the houfe of Antipater." Accordingly, when he BookIIL 
found the. Gauls had retired, he marched an army into what Sect. 2 * 
he called his own dominions. Antiochus, the fon of Seleu- 
cus^ on the other hand, advanced a title not lefs fpecious ; 

he claimed. Macedon in right of his father; who in 
** fair battle had. won it with his fword from Lyfimachusy* 
and. prepared to fupport his claim by a powerful arma- 
ment.. Means, however,, were contrived , to, compromife 
the matter . . It was; agreed, that Antigonus ftiould wed the. 
princefs Philla, , whom Seleucus had by Stratonice before he. 
refigned her to his fon : and in confequence of this marriage, , 
Antiochus relinquifhed 1 his pretenfions. to Macedon. in favour 
of Antigonus.. 



This re-eftablifhment' of public tranquillity was of fliorf 

continuance. A body of Gauls" had halted, and fettled ion is attacked 

the northern boundaries, of Macedon,. at . the time Brennus body™*** 
was carrying on his ravages to the fouthward.. They 

foon heard, that Antigonus had brought, much treafure from 
B.eloponnefus, and that Macedon . began again: to give proofs 
of cultivation . and k profperity. Allured by the profpedl: of. 
plunder, they fent an embalTy to Antigonus, , requiring 
payment . of a certain .fubfidy,, on : which condition they ten- 
dered him peace. . Antigonus refufed to comply with terms 
fo difhonourable y at the fame time, .thinking to intimidate 
his adverfaries by a difplay of his power,, he entertained, their: 
embafladors with .great parade,, and, made a fplendid. exhibi- 
tion of his army and equipments for war. . The . report of the . 
embalTadors, , upon their . return home, . ferved only as anaddi- 




41 Juft.. L. xxv* ci, 




tional ) 



^ ■ 
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.Book 1X1. tional incitement to the barbarians, who immediately made 



Se£t. 2. an inroad into Macedon. 



:and defeats 
vthenj. 



Antigonus faw his miftake, and 



endeavoured to repair it. As if fearful of giving, battle, he 
•fuffered them to carry on their depredations unmolefted ; 
but when incumbered with booty, he fell on them with his 

t 

troops, which he had difpofed in places proper for the purpofe, 
and made great flaughter; few of the enemy, fay hiftorians, 
fifcaping. It is neverthelefs evident, that, with all . thefe 
exterminations., of which we fo frequently read, the Gauls 
muft have had at this period powerful fettlements in moil of 
the adjacent countries, efpecially to the north of Macedon 5 
for, from this period, fcarcely any war was undertaken among 
the nations of thofe parts, in which they were not employed 
as mercenaries. 



Pyrrhus in- - Th is in vafion was hardly over, when, as if Macedon was 



vades Mace- 
don : 



never to enjoy repofe, a new enemy 42 appeared. Pyrrhus has 

been already mentioned; but fo uncommon a -character de- 
Ms various ferves more particular notice. His life had been a conftant 

from his in- fccne -of adventures. Even in his infancy, when his father 
** ncy : Aeacidas, king of Epire, and nephew to Olympias, had 

been driven from his throne, through the intrigues of Caf- 
fander of Macedon, his life had been preferved in a won- 
derful manner. CafTander, the mortal foe of Olympias and 
her lineage, had fworn the extirpation of the houfe of Aea- 
cidas j and had given directions to his faction, that the 
young prince efpecially fhould not efcape. Pyrrhus's at- 
tendants contrived, neverthelefs, to convey him out of Epire j 
but, in their flight, they found themfelves flopped by a ri- 



;£ * Plutarch in.Pyrrho, Jufi:, L. xxv. . c. 3, 4, 6. Paufan, in Atticis. 



vex 



5 



1 



* 
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ver,. fwollen and unfordable by heavy rains. There was no Book III. 
boat, and the purfuers were at hand. In this diftrefs, one Se&. 2-. 
of his retinue, having written with the tongue of a buckle on: 
a piece of oak-bark, an account of the fortunes of the infant 
they had:- in charge,, and of the dangers that threatened him, 
fattened it to a javelin, and threw it to the oppofite fide ; ; which 

i 

moving^ the companion, of the people of the country,, they, 
provided immediately a raft, and got him over. From thence, 
they made their way to the court, of Glaucias king of Illyria, 
who was married to Beroe* a princefs of the royal houfe of 
Epire.. Upon coming into the king's prefence,, being, doubt- 
ful of the reception they mould meet with, they laid the child: 
at his feet, in the pofture of a fuppliant. The king, who 
dreaded Caflander j remained' a confiderable time wrapped, 
in filent fufpence, feemingly revolving what . part . he mould a£h. 
During which, Pyrrhus, of his own accord, creeping elofe to. 
him, took hold of his: robe, raifed himfelf up, and clung- 
round his knees. Won by this artlefs pleading of the little in- 
fant, Glaucias caught him. in. his arms,; and delivered him: 
to the queen, to be brought up with his own children 5 and,, 
though afterwards, repeatedly, folicited by. Callander, who em- - 
ployed both threats and. promifes,. he fteadily refufed to with- 
draw his protection from him; and when twelve. years old, . 
he conducted him in'.perfon back, to Epire, and placed him on* 
the throne of: his anceftors, Pyrrhus had reigned about five 
years,, when, another revolution: taking place, he was again: 
obliged to quit. Epire j , and fled to Demetrius Pol iorcetes, , 
who had married . his filler Deidamia.. With him he remained; 

■ ■ 

for fome years. ; . he fought by his fide at the. battle of Ipfus ; ; 
and, when a. treaty was concluded. by Demetrius with Ptolemy 
Qui Seleucjus,, he went. as. an. hoftage for his patron, into 

Egypt... 
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Book III . Egypt. This vifit to the Egyptian court proved the means of 
^ e< ^' 2 ' reftoring the fortune of Pyrrhus. His accomplifhments re- 

r 

commended him to the favour of Ptolemy and Berenice, who 
igave him in marriage Antigone, daughter of Berenice by her 
•firft hufband, and enabled him to recover the kingdom of Epire » 
The fhare he afterwards Iiad in the revolutions of Macedon, 
his obtaining a part of that kingdom, and lofing it again, 
have been already related. 



■ 

Pyr khu vnow reftored to Epire, relieved from foreign wars, 
and in the peaceable poffeffion of his hereditary throne, had 
nothing to divert his attention from die profperity of his 
kingdom. But his mind knew not repofe. The Tar en- 

1 

tines, who had ralhly engaged in war againft Rome, applied 
to him for affiftance ; and his ambitious fpirit eagerly feized 
.an opportunity from which he fondly promifed to himfelf 
nothing lefs than the conqueA of all the kingdoms of the 
earth. What events this expedition produced, is the bun- 
nefs of another hiflory. It may be fufficient here to obferve, 
that after various exploits in Italy and Sicily, which only 
ended in making his name memorable, he had returned to 
Epire, full of indignation againft Antigonus, to whom he 
had applied for fuccours without obtaining them. In re- 
venge,, therefore, he made an irruption into the Macedonian 
borders. His view at firft was only depredation ;, but, place 

1 

after place falling before him, and the Macedonians them- 
felves (by whom' he was held in great admiration on ac- 
count of his martial achievements,, and a iforong refemblance 
they fancied he bore to Alexander the Gxeat) favouring his 
Pyrrhus de- P ro g re ^ s ^ deferring to .him, -he was tempted to proceed; 

feats Antigo. and, 
■nus, and gets 



\ 
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and, having defeated Antigonus in a pitched battle, found Book III. 



himfelf almoft unexpectedly in poneffion of the throne of Se£L 2 . 




poffeffion of 
Macedon: 

This revolution was far from alleviating, the calamities of permits his 
the Macedonians. Pyrrhus valued victory, as it was the SaS^o 7 
means of plunder, and ufed it accordingly. He had, befides, P luuder * 
inlifted into his fervice a body of mercenary Gauls, whom he 
recompenfed by permitting them to plunder thofe nations 



whom they.had helped him to conquer. Accordingly, wherever 
they came, neither public nor private wealth efcaped: the fe- 
pulchres of the Macedonian kings at Aegae they even polluted 
and ranfacked, for the fake of the treafures they were fuppofed 

to coriceaL ' 



An tig on us, however, had not yet jgiven up the conteft. leaves Pto- 

He was flill mafter of Theflalonica and the adjoining coafts; governor of * 

and , having aflembled a new army, marched againft P tolemy , ^omAtidl 

the fon of Pyrrhus, whom his father had left to govern the f on . us d is f 

kingdom during his abfence in Epire i but Antigonus was cdj ln * Cat " 
again ^defeated, and with difficulty faved himfelf by : flight. 
Had Pyrrhus known how to make a proper ufe of his prefent 

* 

advantages, the throne of Macedon had probably been for 
ever loft to Antigonus j but, hurried away by his pamon for 
war, he foon profecuted other adventures. 



:C l e 0 n y m u s , a prince of the royal blood of Sparta, driven march « 
by certain wrongs from his country, had applied to him for t if 1 

« 

protection. " Arcus," he alledged, " had ufurped the Spar- 

■ 

" tan thrpne to his prejudice ; and, which to him was a far 
" more grievous injury, his wife Chelidonis, whom he dear- 



I i 




t 
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Book III. " ly loved, had been feduced by Acrotatus, fon to Arcus, and 
Seel. 2. « was forcibly with-held from him/" Pyrrhus- liftened wil- 
lingly to complaints, which opened new fcenes to his ambition 
he promifed to avenge the caufe of Cleonymus;. and,, march- 
ing at the head of twenty-five thoufand foot, two thoufand 
horfe,. and twenty-four elephants, arrived within fight of 
• Sparta before his adverfaries. were aware , of his. intentions, 
and is near His approach fpread confirmation throughout the city.. 
furpming it. Arc Us was abfent in Crete, and had carried , with him the 

flower of the Spartan army ; thofe. who remained at home 
being mofily perfons who, from their age or fex,. were 
incapable of military fervice. Had Pyrrhus therefore pro^ 
ceeded with his wonted impetuofi ty; it was fcarcely pofiible 
that Sparta fhould. have made a long defence ; but he hadf 
reached that city at clofe of day ? and,, fearing^ that . amidfi: 
the confttfibn of the night he fhould not have it in his power 
to reibain his troops from pillaging, he thought it advife 
able to delay the* attack until the morning.. 



women. 



I 

Heroifmof His delay faved the Spartans; The council having af- 
the Spartan fembled upon the firft alarm> it had been propofed to fend 

off the Women ; but the women of Sparta were- unaequaint- 

■ 

ed with fear : apprized .therefore of the propofal,. they de- 

♦ 

puted Archidamia to deliver their fentiments to the fenate; 

t * 

She entered the aflembly armed, with a fword. in her hand; 



and thus addreffed them, " Deem not, men of Sparta, fo 

meanly of the Spartan* women > as to imagine they will 

furvive - y when their country is no more : confider not then; 

whither- we are to fly- y determine only what we are to: 

do and whatever ftation fhall be afligned to.us^ that we 

are prepared to undertake and to perform/' Animated by 

' , this 



€1 



■ 
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this fpirited addrefs, it was refolved to employ the night in Book III * 
finking a. trench oppofite to the enemy, its extremities to be fe^* 2 * 
guarded by waggons ' fixed firmly • in the ground, in order 
to prevent the paffing of the elephants j the trench to be in 
breadth fix cubits, in depth four, in length eight hundred. 
One third of this work the women undertook to execute : 
the old men were to complete the reft; the young men not 
being allowed to affift in it, that they might be in full 
ilrength to fuftain the enemy's charge in the morning. 



At day-break Pyrrhus faw with amazement what the Brave de- 
night had produced commanding, however, a general affault, spartan, 
he endeavoured to force his way by ftorm ; but every where 
he found a vigorous refiftance 5 the Spartan line oppofed an 
impenetrable rampart of fhields and briftling weapons and 
the mould having been newly thrown up, afforded the Ma- 
cedonians a treacherous footing ; fo that,' tumbling back in- 
to the ditch, numbers were flaughtered. Meanwhile, Pto- 
lemy, the fon of Pyrrhus, had nearly triumphed over all the 
precaution of the Spartans. ; Obferving them to be too fecure 
of one part, which was fortified by the waggons, and lefs at- 
tentive to its defence, he made an attack upon that quarter, 
at the head of two thoufand Gauls. Already had he cleared 
away the carriages, and was laying open - a paflage, when 
Acrotatus, perceiving the danger, fallied from the oppofite 
part of the city, and, wheeling round by > the hollow- way that 
lay at the foot of the hills, unexpectedly attacked and diflodged 

1 

the Macedonians with great carnage * 3 . 

Night 



... * ■ 

1 - « 4 » 



t t f » ■ • f 



45 We have here from Plutarch (in Phocicis) a finking inftance of the fhameful 
s&ifregard in which the connubial vow was held by the pagan world. As Acrota- 



Ii 2 



tUSj 



* 



fu 
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Book III. Night at length 




# 

the combatants, but 




- - . . - ******* \ % 



Seel; . 2 . abating their fury. . They waited impatiently for the morn 

I 

ing and, as foon as it appeared, the adion was renewed with 
the fame obilinate violence. The women of Sparta fhared 
eyery danger with J:heir countrymen ; they fupplied them 
withammunition and refrefhments, .they attended the wound- 
ed, and carried ;off the dead. After repeated efforts, Pyr- 
j-hus, who faw the trench was not to be forced, determined 
to penetrate the barricado of waggons, which his fon had 
unfuccefsfully attempted the preceding day. Through thefe 
he forced his way ; and, with a number of horfemen getting 

within the Spartan lines, advanced full fpeed towards the 

At light of this the Spartan women fent forth a 



< 



city. 

fhriek of clefpair, imagining, that Sparta had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. The moment was truly critical • Spar-* 
. ta was in the moll imminent danger ; and appears to have 
.been fayed merely by one of : thofe unforefeen events on which 
.the fate of kingdoms often depend. < A Cretan archer, taking 



aim at the king, buried an arrow in the body of hjs,horfe, 
pyrrhusis who, plunging in the agonies of death, threw his. rider. The 

repulfed, ]y[ ace J on i ans 

back. 




r 



their foverejgn was llain, fell 
And the Spartans, at the fame inftant, rufhing for- 
ward, recovered their ground, and compelled Pyrrhus to con- 
fult his fafe-ty by 




• 

4 



\ 
* 



9 9 



* 1 



tas, after performing the exploit of diflodging the enemy, was returning through 

the city, he appeared to the Spartan women, fays the biographer, taller and more grace* 

4 

ful than ever, and they could not forbear envying Chelidonis fuch a lover z nay, even 

fome of the old men followed, and cried out, €< Go, Acrotatus, and enjoy Cheli- 
«' donis ; and may your offspring be worthy of Sparta !" and yet had the difloyaky 

©f this very Chelidonis been one of the principal caufes that had provoked the pre- 
fent war. 

He 
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He was not difcouraged 
will- refume ■- the fight- 




morrow 



>> 





24.5. 

1 

we Book III 





time the Spartans will 



Sea 



<e have felt their wounds, and be lefs able to 




that very night a body of troops from Antig 



us. 
en 



But 

tered the city. And a few hours after Arcus . himfelf ar- 
rived, with two thoufand men. Pyrrhus faw, that to ftorm 
Sparta was now altogether impracticable - y and* having r 
an invitation from . the people of Arg 

affift 



prepares to 
march for 
Argos 5 




haften to their 



gainft Antig 



gladiy availed himfelf of the 



1 * + 

pretence, and prepared to withdraw his troop 



This was. a matter of greater difficulty than he imagin- isporfucd 



ed. 



Arcus, filled with refentment, obferved all his mo 



by the Spar- 



tans 



tions ; and, as foon as he had begun his march, by hang 



ing on his flank and rear, galled him 




Ptolemy, hisfonPto- 



endeavouring to cover his father's retreat, and adventuring 

f 

r .among the enemy, was furrounded and ilain. This 



lemy is flain 



too 

was 



fa 



a 



fevere blow to Pyrrhus. He was his fon 




Anti 



gone, ftep- daughter, to Ptolemy king of Egypt ; and was 
accounted one of the moffc amiable princes of his time. 
Pyrrhus. mewed his' concern in a manner natural to his 
character. He turned upon the enemy, and facrificed to his 
revenge all who fell in his way. 



1 - 



On ; his arrival at: Argos, he found the fituation of affairs Hcis refofcd 

very : difTerent from what his . hopes had reprefented them, ^to Argos 6 , 
He pofTeiTed, it is true, a fa&ion among the. Argives ; but 



Ahtigonus ; had likewife his 5 and was encamped with a re 



fpewlable: force at a fmall diftance from the city. The ci- 
tizens: o£ Argo'Sj befides, began to fee the miflake they had 

uiky o£> in calling in thefe high-ipirited and ambi 



;b.een 




3 



tious 



t 
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BookIII. tious princes ; and* apprehenfive of the iiTue, both parties; had 
Seel:. 2. united in reguefting the two kings not to make their: city 

a fcene of bloodlhed 5 : but, •; whatever might be - their clifputes, 
to decide them without the gates. Antigonus promifed to 
comply. Pyrrhus alfo acquiefced ; but, tempted by the ad- 
vantages he expe&ed to derive from the poiTeffion of the 
city, in violation of his royal word, he prevailed upon fome 
of his partisans to admit him privately by night. 



attempts 

to enter it 



The night chofen for the purpofe being dark j the gate 
by ^IghtV narrow ; and the ftreet, leading from it, ftrait and flippery ; 

, the Macedonians, who were Grangers to the place, were much 
embarraiTed, and foon fell into confufion. Before the evil 
could be remedied, day-light appeared. Pyrrhus now law 
himfelf befet with difficulties : the pofts of importance were 
all in the hands of An tigonus's friends ; the citizens were com- 
ing down upon him from all quarters ; ,and the narrownefs of 
the ftreet, together with the . crouds that poured in, made it 
impoffible for his troops either to form or to advance. 
Convinced therefore of the folly of the .attempt, he refolved 
to retire; and accordingly directed his- fori Helenus, 
commanded without the gate, to break down part of the 




ity-walls, in order to 



g 



free paflag 



to hi 



troop 



the 



retreat. B 



at his orders were unfortunately miftaken ; 
the troops without, ftriying to rum in to: his affiftance, added 

1 

to . the uproar, and at the fame time one of the elephants 
falling, choaked up the gateway. - Amidft the tumult which 
this fcene of confufion occaftoned, Pyrrhus, endeavouring 
to keep off the multitude, received a flight wound from 



the hand of an Arg 



when turning on him, to revenge 



the blow; the' mother of the man, who happened to be 

looking 



* 
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at the battle froba the roof of an adjoining houfe, Book III 



terrified at the danger to which her fon's life was expofed 



aimed a tile at th 



king 



44 




Sect 

and is flain 



tailing on his helmet^ by the hand 



brought him fenfelefs to the 




this misfortune one 



of Antig 



officers perceiving, dragged him; immedi 



tely aftde, and ftr uc k off his head 



25 



•'i 1 j 



* 



F- 



Such was the humiliating' fall; of this Warribr, whole. 



adtive life had been 
blbodmedV 




of fo much devaftation and 



of a woman 



( " PYRRHiji is * ranked 1 By ; 'iiiany- "among the greatefi- gene- hischaraSer 
rals ' of arit!iquity. Even Hannibal , if we may believe Pitt- 



as a warrior* s 




*6 



accounted him the 'fifll in' genius and fkill the 
world had ever beheld; Scipid, according to him, being 

: • • I ■ , . ■ > . . ' -i . 

only the fecond; and himfelf the third. Whatever au- 

may be- in this ftory, the tradition mews in what 




eftimation his 




abilities were held; He was as akmg,;. 



certainly polTeffed of great talents, and he had been. a. blef- 
iing to the age in which he lived, had his. turbulent /pi- 
nt,, and thirft for military fame, permitted him to employ, 
his. powers 'for the; happinefs, inftead 1 of the deftru&ion. 

- " r '■ ' ' . ■ > y ?»' 1 ViJ '«•»■">' -*"■:• ... ... 

of mankincf.; ' 



- * . 



' ' '. 



a * SiicK, it appear, 1 ivas ; the* terror the Argives hacfof Pyrrhus, that they confi- 
dered : the ^deliverance, which they obtained by his death, as the effeft of fome fuper- 
natural interpofition. It was, /aid they, Ceres, who, having aflumed the form of an 
old woman, difcharged the tile on his head, in order* to fave her favourite Argos 
from this fell warrior. And accordingly a temple was raifed to Ceres on the fppS; 
where Pyrrhus was flain. Paufan. in Atticis. 



Olymp. cxxvi. 4. Before Christ. 272, 



* e In Pvrrho. 



4 7 



E P I KB 



E?i?RE ifuffered,; under his reign, all ther calamities , which 



generally: diftiiigiif jh " >the reigns of ambitious, princes. -Ne t i- 

ther did the miferies^ he brought upon it end with his. life. 



Alexander, his fbrtjand fucce£br , inured by r his father to arms 




his eaflieft years, and feducecL by ; that ; appearance of 
glory which Pyrrhus ? s a;tchiev:ements had caij around him, 
purfued the fame martial track, and, like his father, marked 
his whole reign with commotion and. bloodfhed. Soon af- 



ter the death , of this prince, followed ,pin, ; of his y royal 
houfe ; in which the fame caufes appear to have had a confU 



derable fhare. His two fons, harrafled whilft they lived by 
different foes, died T young.. And. ,the nrincefs Laodamia, to 



whom the fuccempn- devolved, was murdered in an infur 



rection of her own fubjects at, the altar of. Diana, where (He 
had taken fancr,uary. a \ Such an atrocious violation of what- 



ever was .deemed moft facred, fhews the degree of 




t»4 



which the Epirots had contracted in the.courfe of lo 



wars 





ills, which the turbulence, of their princes had brought upon 



them. 



, L ;F;ROM - this^time, liiftory fpeaks of th^m.as a^people funk 
into the loweft and moft abject condition $ haying neither 



wifdom to cultivate peace, nor vigour, to defend themfelves 
in jwat ; but, wafted by incelfant .ciyil f broils^, and the incur- 



• -> - •< ' V 3 



fiohs 'of -foreign enemies, they dwindled; injo infignificancy, 



and" were at 




29 



47 Jaft. L. xxvi. c. i, 3, ; * g Juftin ubi fupm 



** • • i 



He 



** - r 



This 



> 
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This reprefentation of Juftin will hardly be thought ex- Book III 
aggerated, when we confider the ravages to which the Epirots Sect. 2. 
had been fo long expofed from their neighbours of Ae- 
tolia, of Theffaly, of Illyricum, of Macedon 5 nations prao 
tifed in war and depredation, to whofe hoftilities their territories 
tay open : and efpecially too when we reflect upon the devalua- 
tion which the Romans alfo made among them ; laying in 
ruins in one day every town in Epire, and carrying into cap- 
tivity all the inhabitants, that were young and fit for fervice ; 
to the amount, the Roman hiftorians themfelves confefs, of 
an hundred and fifty thoufand. . 



But thefe tranfa&ions belong to a later period. 



They 



have been only flightly mentioned here, on account of their . 

connection with our hiftory of . the reign of Pyrrhus, .. 
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CONTENTS 



Macedonian and Grecian- affairs under Antigonus—his fon 'Deme- 
trius — and Antigonus the fecond* kings of Macedon.— -Origin of 
the republic of Achaia—ifs decay — re-eftablijhment — aggran- 
dizement, and profperity— from what caufes. 




FON the death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus was again feated Book IV, 
on the throne of Macedom He now faw himfelf with- Seel:, i. 



out a rival • and, as if he had fucceeded to Pyrrhus's ambition, Antigonus 



recovers the 



Macedon ; 



as well as to his power, he began already to form fchemes for kingdom of 
the reduction of Greece. But, the more formidable he affe&ed 
to appear, the more formidable became the oppofition to 
his views. The ftates that had favoured Pyrrhus, marked all 
his fteps with jealous eyesj and even thofe who had been moft 
forward in efpoufing his caufe, could not, without juft ap- 

prehenfions, behold a king of Macedon mailer of extenlive 

K k z pofTeffions 
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Book IV. pofiefiions in the very heart of Pelpponnefus . Nay, Arcus, 

the Spartan king, who had fought on the fame fide, was 



Sed. 

excites the 

. jealoufy of 
the other 
. Grecian 
■ ftates ; 



- r 



not tfree from well-grounded feafs, and thought it adviieable 
to ftrengthen himfelf againft Antigonus, by applying for fuc- 
cours to Ptolemy Euergetes, then on the throne of Egypt, the 
moft powerful prince of his time, and connected by friendfhip 
and interefts with many o % f the Grecian itates. 



is attacked 
by the Gauls: 



&is prudent 
i cond a €t : 



Am 



thefe preparations and expeftat 



of 



war 



a 



0 

new and moil formidable enemy appeared A frefh irrup- 
tion of Gauls, after hovering for fome time on the fron- 
tiers, broke in at length upon Macedon ; which they ravaged 
with a barbarity unexampled even among thofe fierce invaders. 
Alarmed at the approach of a foe, whofe very name carried 
difmay along with it, the Macedonians fled before them, and 
prepared to abandon a country, to the devaluation of which 
they iaw no end. In this exigency, Antigonus added caution 



to courage 



and 




conduct faved Macedon. . Careful to 



avoid this impetuous torrent of barbarian a, he permitted them 
to fpend their fury in wild excurfion. He obferved all their 
motions at a diftance ; he harrafled them, as occafion offered 
and he endeavoured -to lead them into fome of thofe defiles 
with which Macedon Abounds. His plan fucceeded. In- 

■ 

tangled in the inclofures of mountains, where their exertions 
were confined, theyfound themfelves fuddenlyfurrounded by the 
"forces of Antigonus, who had occupied all the pafles. Terror 
and amazement feized them ; whilft their diftrefs was height- 
ened by the bards that attended their expedition, in whole 
:knowledge of future events they placed a fuperiHtious and 



- * Juft. lit Jttvi. c,j» 



implicit 



them ; 
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■ » 

implicit faith. Pofiefied with gloomy apprehenfions of the Book IV 
danger which furrounded them, with dreadful howlings, and Seel:. 1. 
fhrieks of woe, they denounced difcomfiture and death. The he defeats 
army caught the panic from their diviners ; and, in the phrenfy 
of defpair, turning their rage on their wives and children, they 
ilaughtered them all ; and then, befmeared over with their 
blood, rufhed on to battle. The mad onfet of fuch a panic- 

■ 

ftruck . multitude could avail but little againft the regular 
charge and cool courage of the Macedonian line. They were 
accordingly cut to pieces to a man* 



Elated with the fuccefs, which thus had crowned his P Ia "? tIie «*• 

duaion of 

arms, Antigonus looked forward with heightened confidence, Greece s 
and haftened to complete the redu&ion of the Grecian ftates, 
in which he now expe&ed to find little difficulty. He -began 
with the fiege of Athens \ That city had fubmitted to the 

0 3 • Atheca 



arms of his father Poliorcetes ; and had paid him the moft 
fervile adulation in the day of his power but in his day of 
diftrefs ilie had fliut her gates againft him. Upon this and other 

■ 

grounds Antigonus founded claims, which he required the 

4 

Athenians to admit \ whilft their more recent declaration for 
Pyrrhus, to whom, during his conteft with Antigonus, they 
had fent ambafladors, fwelled the catalogue of wrongs, for 
which he infilled for reparation. The danger which threaten- 



ed Athens, was confidered as the common caufe .of Greece, 



« J 

whofe fate feemed involved in the humiliation of this illuftri- 
ous city. The veneration in which fhe was flill held, co- 
operated wifh the idea of general danger, and drew aid from 
all parts. Arcus, the Spartan king, marched in perfon to lier 



* Paufan. in Laconicls. 



afiiftance 
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Book IV. afliflance ,• and Ptolemy fent a powerful fleet, with troops, 
. Seclr. 1 » ammunition, and fupplies of every kind. But, notwithftand« 
takes it j jng every exertion, Antigonus prevailed at length ; and the 

Athenians were obliged to purchafe his forgivenefs by admit 

ting a Macedonian garrifon. 



■ t 

is attacked But, whilfl: Antigonus was thus making con queils in 

Alexander of ot ^ er kingdoms, he was on the point of lofing his own. 

E P ire » . Alexander of Epire, Pyrrhus's fon, ftimulated, it is probable, 

by fome of the Grecian flates, who thought it their fafeft ex- 
pedient to raife enemies to Antigonus at home, had entered 
Macedon > Antigonus haftened back to repel the invaflon 
when the whole Macedonian nation,, tired of a king, whofe 

\ 

and lofes reftlefs ambition allowed them no refpite, revolted, and, de- 



Macedon, 



claring for Alexander, forced Antigonus, after fome fruitlefs 
efforts, to relinquifh all immediate hopes of a re-eflablifhment, 
and to retire to the dominions he flill pollefled in. Greece.. 



His fon, De- An tig on us had a fon named Demetrius,, then a tripling ; 
covers it for who, unfubdued by this reverfe of fortune, difdained. to ae- 
im ' company his father in his flight, refolving either to recover 

the throne, which he had been taught to confider as his 

* 

hereditary right, or to perifh in the conteflr. The generous 

1 

fpirit of this gallant prince gained him friends : a. party was 
formed in his favour \ and fo happily did he improve his op- 
portunities, that he not only obliged Alexander to relinquifh 
Macedon, but attacked him in Epire, and, in return, flap- 
ped him almofl: of his paternal kingdom 



* Juft. ubi fup» * Juft, ubi fup. 




From 



j 
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From this time Antigonus preferred' Macedon till his Book IV. 
death 3 but, uninftructed by his various troubles, he retained Sect. 1. 
to the laft his .fondness for turbulent fcenes. His favourite his views on 

l 

fobjeft was ftill the fubje&ion of the Greek republics ; and this 
purfuit he continued even in his moft advanced age, endea- 
vouring to accomplifh by fraud and intrigue, what he could 
aot venture to attempt by force of arms^ 



Greece ; 



1 

Of this kind was the laft ad recorded concerning him*. The *^jn|?ts Co*" 
tyrant Alexander held Corinth, one of the moft important fice, 
places in Greece, which commanded the entrance into Pelopon- 
nefus. This prince Antigonus contrived to have taken off by 
poifon ; but his fovereignty was bequeathed to his wife Nicaea, 
a woman advanced in years, fond of power, and of its poffeflion 
exceedingly jealous. With fuch a character, fome extraordi- 
nary artifice was necelfary y and Antigonus devifed one. His 
fon Demetrius, who was young and handfome, he commanded 
to repair to Nicaea's court, to attach himfelf to her perfon, 
and to offer her his hand. Nicaea's vanity favoured the de- 
ception, and the marriage was accordingly folemnized, An- 
tigonus himfelf honouring it with his prefence. 



feffion of it; 



f 

* 

The principal point, neverthelefs, was ftill to be gained $ andgets^of- 
Nicaea cautioully retaining in her own power the citadel, 

■ 

without which the poffeflion of Corinth was of little confe- 

■ 

quence. Antigonus, pretending to be perfectly fatisfied, con- 
tinued to pay her particular attention, and affected to appear 
in perfon among her retinue, whenever me chofe to appear 
in public/ It happened, one day, that a celebrated linger 



■ * 



* Plutarch in Arato. 



was 



f 



9 
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Book IV. was to perform in the theatre, for - the entertainment of Nicaes 



Se£t. r. and her royal' guefts; Upoiv her fetting. out, Antigonus,, 



r 

feemingly to do her honour, attended her litter; but; having- 
gone a little way,, whilft, unmlpiclbus of "fraud, me was pro- 

I 

ceeding towards the theatre, he flipped afide, tfrid, proceed- 
ing haftily to- the' fort, either through furprife, or the trea«- 
chery of the guard, he obtained admittance and introduced* 
a garrifon of his own,. 



' 4 



Antigonus, however, received' no laftihg benefit from an- 
acquifition purchafed 1 at the price of fo much artifice. The. 
lofes Corinth Corinthian citadel he held only about: eight years, the Achaeans 
a S ain * wrefting it then out of his hands 6 ; Hb would not; how- 
ever; have tamely refigned: the hopes of repoffeffing a fortrefs, 
the importance of which' no man better underftood.; and he had 3 
even entered into alliance with the Aetolians, in order; jointly* 

• * t* • 

with them* to fall upon Achaiaj but death 7 put an end to 
dies : all his ambitious projects, after a reign of thirty-four years,-. 



fronphis firit acquifition of "the throne of Macedon 



8. 



hisfonDe- This prinoe-,. who is- known- in Kiftbry by tKe^name of 
Sed"r Antigonus G onat u s % ; . was fucceeded by his fon Demetrius, 



* Polyb. L. ii. c. 43^ . 7 Olymf* cxxxiii. fa Before Christ<244^ 

* The fovereignty of certain cities of Peloponneius he acquired ten years earlier 



at the time of Poliorcetes's captivity* We hear no more of Nicaea ; hiftorians pof- 
fibly thinking, with Antigonus, that fire had' fuelled he* deftination/ and* was now 
to be thrown* afide; 

. 9 Whence this name,, whether from the place of his-birthj 2$ fame miters have 
imagined, though, as far as appears, without fufficient foundation-; or whether from 
his mif-fhapen knees, the word" Gonatas admitting of this interpretation *, is a. 
^ueftion of little moment. The antiquarian may confider it. 

• See Rhodlfr LcSiou* Aatlq. L. xxiv. €.5. 

whofe 




1 



from rM kccEMoN of Alexander 



Z S7 




was 






Dri, than his father's, 
in were few, and of Ihort continuance. The moft remarkable 

■ 

l 

was againft the Aetolians, whom he pretended to chaltiie far 




Sea 



liavirig iflvaSed AcffifiahS; then belonging to E'mre : but the 



Acteeans efpbufin^ their caufe, Demetrius was worfted *% and 
pf uuently withdrew iritb Macedon . . From that time he :Ws: policy to- 

• — - •*• •- - % j ~ . „. ....... ... wards the 



mSpbda a new pTa J ri of policy in relation to Greece .; maintaining .Grecian 




in the different Hates; not by holding the fovereignty 



ftaces 



but by futipSrting the petty tyrants, in whofe hands 



muVpation Md placed it : fo that, as appears from Polyb 



*9 





all his creatures, receiving his pay, and acting 



By His inftf Ucliohs;. A fpecies of power lefs odious, and equal- 

had held them in immediate and 





B-side's the old .wdfxian of Corinth 5 he married not only a ^His »mar« 



.princefs of .the, royal houfe of Syria, lifter to Antiochiis Hieraxj im S es - 
,but afterwards, during the /diftrefs of the houfe of.Epird, 
Olympiad the widow of Alexander, in the view of en- 



gaging his protection to her afflicted family, prevailed 



on 




to 




her 




Pthia 



This 



marriage 



Was imfyrtfdeht, ' and .might have involved Macedon in ma- 
;ny troubles. It was highly refented by the Syrian prin- 
icefs, Who withdrew to Alia. And the affairs of Epire 



• 



might have engaged Demetrius in meafures pernicious to his 



10 . Polyb. L. ii. .c. 44. 

11 Oswuvrhq, fays Polybius, fpeaking of this Demetrius, and the tyrants of 
^eloponnefos of his time, 010m xognyoj x«» (uafoMrni* See Polyb, Cafaub. L. ii, 
c. 44. p, 182. 

■ 

ft 



i 



own ; 



HI STORY 



OF 



GREECE 



Book IV. own. dominions y but .his death ,? , and the wifdom of his fuc 



— * 



Sedt. i. ceffbr,, prevented the conferences that might have been 

1 £ _> . i * 

and death :, expe&ed- 



Antigonus " This prince reigned only ten years $ and his kinfinan, An* 
fScceedTf tigo^us, fucceeded him. Demetrius, neverthelefs, had left an 

infant fon, Philip ; but the Macedonians, dreading the con- 
- fuiion with which a minority is often attended* and judging 
Antigonus to be a. man of moderation,, and well affeded to 
his country, placed him on the throne, and obliged him, at 
his- probity ;, the fame time, to take the queen-mother to wife. He jufii 

fled, the favourable opinion his fubjeds had _ conceived of 
Him. He accepted, of the crown as a truft he. was to hold 
for the young prince, v fon to the deceafed king. He-bejdow 



S • w * ■ 

ed the fame care on him,, as if he had been- his own ion 
he defigned him for his fuccelfor ; and he employed his utmoft 
attention, to render him worthy of the throne, he was, one: 

day to. fill.. 



• 4 



the wifdom 



Hi s character, as a kin g , was not lefs refpe&able. 



By his 



of his policy, . equity, he gained the confidence of his neighbours 5 and , he; 

acquired the love of his. people,, by a merciful adminiftration 
of juftice.. He was cautious, aot. to endanger, the profperity 
of his kingdom, by an imprudent purfuit of . foreign interefts 
which had* been too. much the policy of the two lafl reigns 1 

than 



and he chofe rather to forego fome diftant claims 



> 



to 



wars. 




the Macedonians in expenfive and. doubtful 



1 



J 



> 
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■ 

What 



FROM THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. 2,-9 




What rendered this happy temper of mind the more Book I\ 



was" c the - period in which Aritigonus lived ; Seft: . 1 . 
when 1 the turbulent ftate of affairs afforded the fair-eft op- State of 



portunities to ambition y both Spartans and Achaeans en- " , days 
deavouring, either by force or intrigue, to bring about a re- 



rcece 



volution' of government - in nioft parts of Greece. It will be 
necefiary to explain thefe' matters more particularly.; 



Acbaia i 



Towards the end of "the reign of GbnsCtas, cohflderahle Republic of 
alterations had taken place in Pelopohnefus. The republic 
of Achaia, which, till this period, had "been contented with 



an unambitious privacy, began to affume a very different 
port, and feemed to have nothing lefs in view than the fovc- 
reignty of Greece. This republic had its iirft eftabli/hmen't 
in early ages ^ and was compofed originally of twelve towns 1 *, . 
one of which, Helice, perifhed by an ' earthquake in the 
fourth year of the one hundred and firft Olympiad I5 , and ano- 
fher, : Olenus, was deferted and fell to ruins. The diftrict, 
which thefe cities occupied, bordered upon the Criflaean 
or Corinthian gulph and the Ionian fea, extending along the 
coaft from Sicyon to Elis. It was bounded to the fouth- 



eaft by Arcadia, fo as to form the north* weft angle of Pe 



loponnefus and did not much exceed fifty miles in length 
and in breadth about twenty-five. The firft governmen 
known among them had been, as in other parts of Greece 
that of kings . But in procefs of time, thefe cities, ftimu- 



• m 4 

14 We have from Polybks (L. ii. c. 41.) the aames of thefetwelve towns, Patrae, 

■ 

Dyme, Pharae, Tritaea, Leontium, Aegira, Pellene, Aegium, Bura, Ceraimia, 
{or rather Carynea) Olenus, and Helice. 

• ?s Alhort time before the battle of Leu£ra. See Polyb, ubi fup. See alfo 
Paufaiu in Achaicis* 



Ll 2 



lated 




z6v HISTORY OF 

Book IF.- fated by the oppeeffiye excefles* of t^eir pdnces, tjhsew/ off 

Se&. i. kingly government, and united together in one confederacy 

ing themfelves to each- other to employ their, joint and 

All were to have the 
fame interefts & the fame friendfhips - 9 the, lame coins, weights^ 




anA- form 



• - J 




ferabfy 



t 



Achaia; $ 



4 





and; mea&res :• tfie fame laws ; . and the- fame 




Thefe magiftrates were to . be elecT:ed< annually by the ma 



V 



jority of the fuffrages of the whole community. . Twice every 
year,, at fpring. and autumn*, on oftener,* if any great emer 



gency required: it,, a generate afTembly. was. to- be Held, m$ 



which.every, matter? of kgiflation and national concern, wasn 





voices ~ 




of deputies- from ^ the refpecTrive cities,.. chofen t by 



w w — — 

General of of voices.- The magiftrat 




I -CI 




power; was- loaded,. wer^Med 



of Achaia and to them- the military department. \ and; the. 
right of prelidencyrin" .jfche national iaifemblv, : belonged. . Thefel 



generals originally, were two but^the Aqhaeans fedijig; the 



which 




•a divided 



thority,, reduced them to one... Affiftant to, the general, were.; 
demiurgi ; the demiurgi,* or council- of ten>v whole oifeee it' was to<ad-r 

vife with the general, ...and probably to ftand as a barrierbet w^en? 

him and the people,: mould, he attempt tcf : a<%in am arfetraryy 
manner 'V It was: their province alio to examine; all, matters,; 



9 + — 



islt ^M t0 tyM d M<i r *: ^'^B^-^^klZi and^prpppf^ 

them, if . they appeared conducive to the 




otherwife to reje<5t them. Polybius mentions another-, offi— 
fcribe; cer ^ the fcribe of Achaia ? whofe department feems to have; 



See Polyb 



3-7 



.S^f^yo^ — -See Pslyb. Lv ii. CiA^i 



etpaffirn. ' > , ^ .A^o^yoi— &e 



The title Demiurgi feemis to imply Agents of the peopl 



C i 



teen- 



f 

i 
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geeik chiefly of a civil nature > perhaps not unlike that of the Book IV. 





•5. and to,- him, perhaps, were the archives 
nation,, and the preparing and expediting of all public 



inftruments intrufted 



Se£h 



1. 



TttBS^E fiate^offieer^ were not only ele&ed annually, But hbweleaeds. 
it was alfo rule,, efpeeially in! the later times .of 1 the re- 




ic,not to>re 






that 






two years fuceeffively, 
important GonfidemtioU made? an exception. 

It r appears probable,* likewife, fronts 

thefe great ma- 

iftratjss were toibe^chofen out: of the ;dif erenii towns: of Achaia^ 
rotation though:, there i& reafoni to : believe^ that: this- 

_ * 

regulation was.;: not 

magiftrates, , every town 
and it is not. unlikely,, as fbme have conje&ured,., that thefe; 

l were counter— 
the fame; manner,; 
of a popular. alTembly, : a council,, and- a prefiding ma** 





alfoi its municipal 1 magiftracy 





parts of the national polity 





K 4 



* * 



, ^ii^XatWfalaw^ iwere^ we know but: imperfectly; *t owing ob'fcurity of 
pohaftly v tO(i the. obfcurity in;, which.; they livedo, during > thb' 



the Achaean 
fiates for' 



earlier ages of Achaiaj fecluded in; a remote corner from the fometages 
other Greek "nations,, with whom,, from, the principles . of 
fe.i* conftit^tiony, they;, couldonot' cultivate --a.; ck>&. connections 
and 




tlifiir>. poverty- and* ; fimpiieity r of - life* * hadifca 



%> anyyin^rccsurfdo, TBEe-- country of rAchaia^ befides 
ged, v barren,, and without! the elegancies, to be met. 



ug 



with 



in; 




of Greece,, had: nothing to attract the curious: 



fituated along the fea-coail,. it de- 

1 

rived 





4* 



2&Z 
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Book IV.. rived from thence but 
Seel:, i . which its coafts were : 




advantage y the 0 rocks 



. * * * 






erous. 



4- - 




* r : ■■>. • 



S o far from taking part, therefore, in thofe achievements 



<©f the great commonwealths of 
ornament ^f • ancient 
gaged in behalf of the 





now 



the 





was 



ronea. And when the Greeks marched to Thermo pyl 



i 



m 





to oppofe the Gauls, the Achaeans, anxious 
little territory, contented themfelves : with (amftirig to block 
up the pafs of the ifthmus ; the Achaeans' of Patriae alone 19 



pamng 



to the aidr of . the Aetolians 



ppofe the de 




which, -as we have feen 



broke into Aetolia, and facked Callion 



The few laws, however, which have reached us, fland as 
monuments of their wifdom. : 



The moft rci 

roar k able of 
their laws. 



4€ 



No individual, nor town, belonging to the Achaean 
> were to accept of any gratification whatfoever, in 




or private capacity, from prince 



4 

people 



under the penalty of being cut off from the commonwealth 



** of Achaia 



10 it 



* - 



i » 



% 

"No. member of the Achaean league was to fend any 
embaffy to, or contract alliance or friendfhip with, any 
prince or people, without the privity and approbation of 



4 1 



4 > 



l * Paufan. in Phocicis* 



7,0 



Polyb, Excerpt* Legat. xli. p. xi8x« 



* 4 



the 
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the, whole Achaean confederacy 

••4 i • . ■ 



11 yy 



This law feems to Book IV 
have been the corner-ilone of the Achaean fabric : and all Sect. i» 



f s 



* -> 



the members of . the Achaean ftate- were; to be fworn. to the 
obfervation of it. , 



. u The admifliom of any prince. Hate, or city, into the 
w Achaean confederacy, was not to have place, unlefs all 
" : the members of the confederacy; had confented there^ 



it 



to 



1 . . 



4 0 



K4 



6€ 



4 1 



An 



dinary 



of the national alFembly 



was not be granted at the requeft of the embaffador of any 
foreign potenate,, unlefs the. matters to be offered to fuch 
afTembly were firfl delivered to the general of Achaia 



m and the council, of _ ten 



writing, and pronounced by 



them to he of fufficient importance 



* 



ii 



€4 Thb deliberations of every afTembly were to be confined 
altogether to the matter,, on account of which the aflfembl^ 



u had been convened 



t>4 



4,4 



f 



in 



'* In. all debates,, thofe who, had fpoken, ; were to delivei 
fhort draught of the - arguments they had employed,, 
order, to be cpnfidered the enfuing day ; and within the 
third" day, at farthefl, was the bulinefs in queftion to be 



finally determined.: nc 

. three days as ." 



debate being permitted 




Bolyb. L.ivv c. 9. 



1Z. 



hi 



Legat. xli. p. 1185. e txlvii, 1200. 



Polyb. ubi fup. 



* 3 Botyb.. Excerpt 
23 Liv. L. xxxii* 



fit .23.. 



Ubbo 



B 



HIS* © 





■■ \ ** / . / ■' t • * n : ,' .« '•" 




But, whatever their : |yftem of fows -ittajr -B^vBee^ 



Seci. i. . whkh-a^ry '.-incomplete ideaais h&wf6 





Their hu- 



that t 





of their j cMr mmmMi, 



fnTbt^grky ^ported ^7 * heir ^mplicity of manners ; iMifemlfed 
of manners : faith,, ,made them at length fo much -the admiration of the 



:he!d in 
admira- 
tion by the 




their 



snei 



nation S[, that to* their 

■ 

referred their 







of 



THe 1*M>ans 




neighbour- ^ gfe 



tiag ftates;: 




after 4 the battle- of 1 ' Letttftray a$ 




^informs tis, fubmitted to their decilion all matters 

> / 

tbetween them $ and even the Greek cities of Italy, when, 




over 




were lfr 



/harralTed with i*epeated infurredtibhs, 

* 

•throwing of the Pythagorean fchoolsj 
a total diffolution of government^ • applied 1 to tfefr 
•vice, in what manner to amend their pbHtical' eftabliMmehts 5 




and- found effectual relief; 
prefcribed. - 




adopting the 




aivided and . In tne meridian of the power 

fumbled by ce donian princes that fucceeded him, 

:the Macedo- 1 r 

©ian princes ; full mare of the defpotifm, which 




ater i ; 






Sla 




Greece during 

that wretched period : the fhadow of their commonwealth hard- 

of 




ly remained $ moil of their members, at the 
Macedonian agents, -having deferted the national league* and 
fallen under the dominion of various tyrantsi 




But 

Ptolemy Ceraunus proving favourable to the Achaean s, fome of 
recover their their towns improved the opportunity, and reflored again the 

antient form of government* Patrae and Dyme led thg 



antient go- 
vernment x 



• 

* tf See Polyb. L. ii. c. 29. p. 175/ 17& 



way$ 




; aad'they ' wesre vimmeciiately joined- fey ©itaea £ud Pha 




?rae. The ireft, who ffcill continued; ttiider-the -yoke oB tyra[fin^, Seel:, ft 



4 

followed by degrees the example? fome 

cfome ! by eompulfion, 
cate their itfnrpedjgovernment 






perfuafion, and 
tyrants to- 






during more -than twenty -years > of the reigii- of 'kxitfe 
gonus Gonatas, was the niuation of -the . Achaean s ; reeovering 

f 

the ihock they had: lately fuftained. Their 
towns Were frnal;! and; ill-peopled* . their territory^ narrow and 





'unfertile^ and their coafts harbourlefscand -impracticable. So Aratus'a^ 
circumftancedV • they feemed -to wilh for nothing more than to pears » 

BP 

/fee permitted to enjoy an, humble independence > when Aratus 



* 7 It appears from Polybius ;(L. ii. ; that the Achafeans had:ere£ted/a pil— 

fdr (no unufiual memorial itt antieht days)* on which were inferibed the names of the 
.^veraVcities, which had from time to time been incorporated into [the republic of 
Achaia; thetiames-of thofe four cities, Paterae,. Dyme, Tritaea, and Pharae, which 
3iad been the original inftitiitdrs,„or rather re-eftabliihers, of the Achaean confe- 
deracy, excepted. This honour, of being conlidered as the founders of the ftate, 
was the only peculiar honour thefe four cities 'ehjoyed. It being a cdnftitutiohal 
jmaxim; with> this illuftrious 4 commonwealth*, that whatevfer city, -ftate, or people* 
were adopted into it, became, immediately upon their admiffion, inverted with all 1 
the rights and .privileges which the other more antient members of this republic 
enjoyed, without the le&ft mark of inferiority or dependence. And' to this generous 
fpirit of equality, andihumanity of its iriftitutions, l&6ryr* x«i piXa^wTna, .Polybius 
(L. ii. c. 38.) aferibes that compact union and lability, vyhich gave to the Achaean 
form the advantage over all. the other republican ^ftablifhments throughout this part 
«f Greece, even, according to that hifforian, over the Spartan itfelf. 

The reftoratibn of the aflbciation >of the Achaean cities took place iii the 124th 

* 

'Olympiad, the fame year in which Lyfimachus, Seleucus, and Plolemy Ceraunus, 
were flain,. and Pyrrhus of Epire palfed into Italy to the aid of the Tarentmes. 
The embarrafied ftate of Macedon, and the adjacent countries, during this period, 
■together with the foreign wars Pyrrhus was employed in, gave to thefe Peloponne- 

$ans the ppportunity of recovering their liberties* 



Mm 



appeared, 



/ 




m HIS TORY OF ORE E C £ 

At 

qok IV. appeared *V who was to give the higheft finiming to 
Se£t. .i. feemingly-inconuderable republic*; ■ 





... • . , • . 

This extraordinary peribnage was fey birth of Sicyoh. 




the firil fentiments, of which his mind feems to have been 
fufceptible, were an enthufiaftic love of liberty, and an in*, 
vincible abhorrence of tyrants . The earlieft ideas he 'Had f, re- 
ceived led to the forming of thefe impreffiorts ; and every cir* 
cumftance, as he. grew up,, contributed to ftrengthen themj 
His father: Clinias,, who^ held a diftinguimed rank among 




• the . Sic.yonians,. had been murdered by Abantidas, tyrant of 
Sicyoiij. moil of the Grecian cities being then -under- tyrannical 
. dependents of the Macedonian king. - 

which marked the character of Clinias, had rendered him ob- 
- noxious 5 and the tyrant^ who refolved. the deftruction oiThia 
whole family,, had: ordered,, that Aratus, then but: feven years* 
Vdnderful 1 old,, mould be murdered alfo. But whilft the tyrant Yinftru 



^refwvauon, ments . were employed in the alfaffination of his father, he 

efcaped unobferved amidft the confulion occafioned by -tha 
bloody bufinefs j and, not knowing where to find an afylunv 

* ' 

ilrayed by chance into the hou-fe of Sbfp t . filler:, to Abantidas., 
Amazed, at feeing him,, it flruck her mind, that the gods, 
themfelves muft. have conducted him thither. .And her fu~ - 
peritition did what- her humanity would; not have done.. 
She looked upon herfelf as. called^ upon by divine, command . 
to provide for the child's prefervation ; and, having concealed ^ 

him until night, ihe |ent him off to Argos. . 



i 

See. Plutarch, in Arjuo; . iPofyb, 3U ii,. c.43. et r pafl»n, ^anfdfc. iA> Corfu- 



"There 
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There his father's friends took care of Aratus : theyedu- Book IV. 
cated him fuitably to his birth j and he foon fheWed that he was $ e< ^' 
not unworthy of the attention beftowed upon him . For he had 
not. yet reached ; his' twentieth year, when, fired with the 




thoughts of revenging his father's blood, and the wrongs of 
his country, he determined to return to Sicyon.. Abantidas. 
was; #0 more. But, as in thefe days tyrant fucceeded tyrant, 
Nicocles filled his place, and held the city in fubje&ion. Alarm- 
ed at the accounts brought him of Aratus, his fpies had direc- 
tions- to obferve all his motions. Aratus, neverthelefs, con- relieves W- 

nntivc city - 

dueled his plans with all that fubtilty of addrefs and intrigue Sicyon from, 
for which his natural, genius, improved by the circumftanees 

i 

of his life, ha<J fo admirably fitted him : he eluded all the ty- 
rant's machinations, alnd not only made himfelf matter of 
Sicyon* but would have furprifed Nicocles himfelf, had not 
his guilty fears previoufly fuggefted to him the precaution of 
preparing a fubterranean paflage againft the hour of danger ^ 

.through which he made his efcape 



tyrants ; 



Sic yon was now reftored to her liberties ; but Ihe was 
neverthelefs ftill encompalfed with enemies. The furprife of rtrengthens 
Corinth by Antigonus, which had lately taken place> {hewed 

t 

Aratus what he had to fear from that quarter. Various kinds 
of tyranny prevailed at the fame time in moil of the neigh- 
bouring cities. And even in Sicyon the creatures of the late 
tyrants, either from corrupt views or a confeioufnefs of guilt, 
were ftill unfriendly to the caufe of liberty, and hated the 
alfertor -of it. Againft thefe dangers Aratus faw no refource : 



himfelf 
again ft the 
creatures of 
the late ty- 
rants, 



more effectual than the friendmip of the Achaeans, who bor- 
dered on the Sicyonian territory, and, though yet of fmall ac- 
count, were the, only people of Peloponnefus, in whofe breafts 



M m z 



thq 




Sedh.. I.. 



andaflbciates 
Sicyon to 

Achaia.. 




Wa ;ffiCGZpQS£tc ''< the ^Sicyon! J 




views ; : e 



pro 



A- • * JL 




and*- the SicyQnians "were- 




* s 




was- yet wanting to t 




Confufed 
ftate of pro- 






hundred and eighty of it's citizens had been driven into exile. 
pertyaYsi- during, the late difoftrous. times,., and*, though recalled- to theif: 



native home, , they had Hill to encounter alL the 





enc.e 



; . their landed property having* in ' a eourfe of years, 
pafied through difFerenthands and many of thofe,; in whofe; 
pofleffion it then was, ; holding it ~ b,y4egal' titles ; . - 



fettled by 

$he wifdoin 



fcnd probity 

*>f Aratus, 



* 1 — 

How to relieve this numerous body, of claimants^.. fo juftfy 



the objeds of public com 




— ^ 

n'yv was difficult... A general; 



ac^b of x efump tion had been . an acl: • of cruelty, inj uftice, , an d ; 
violence y. and,,, if attempted^ might have brought- oii com- 
motions .not. to be eafily pacified. . Aratus^ever. ardently anx 



ious for the general, good,', determined, to. a 




for. aid to 



his friend. Ptolemy Philadelphus ; that . prince, . who was an 
admirer, of the fine arts,, having often employed- Aratus to col- 

i mafters- of Greece* 




lec"t for him the paintings of the 
in. which Sicyon is faid to have abounded 3 the Sicyonian 



fchool having been, in the 




repute for feveral ages 




That he might, plead hia caufe the more forcibly, : Afatus fet 
off in perfOn for the Egyptian court.. Ptolemy 

■ 

complied with Aratus's r.equeft, and fumimed^Mm. with fums 

In the adminiftration of 
which truft he proceeded with fuch wifdom, and ftriel: obfer- 

Vance of equity, that, the old ^rdprietors, and the new poflef-- 

. fors> ? 



S 




$fe> :^!$Ee^$^ tranfadion Book IV* 

^hi^c^mpleted »ilie ;jfettlement of Sicyon, and gave to Ara- 



Se<5Li.. 




s : <a ( 

low^ieiti^nSo.. 



/-ever . in 




of his fel 



e ; ahili ties ? and libei^r-fpirit; wKicH Aratus Had' fEeWfiH 

&n - tljis oecauon, drew on him, the attention of all this part- 

4 m 

of Greece..: T3ae Achaean- iftates in particular confidered him 



as an important ae 




n j and advanced him to the hieheft Aratus 

° chofen gene-5 

honours their commonwealth had. to bellow, Theenfuing xalofAchaiaj 






views; 



r * 






&ian ^ 






was -at this time exceedingly for 



no ns-- were • 






reigns,,, at the fame -time, <©£, the feveral cities- were almoft with- 
out, exception. /his; vaifals ; .s fuMfting by his protection, -and 




It was eaiy. to perceive, tha& 
a prince: thus-circumftanced, whofe fchemes were directed to 
five law . .ta? Greece^. would not, long fu-ffer Achaia to remain > 




undiffcurbfid. . Aratus conceived the bold thought- of -over 



throwing this 'dangerous; 




n 




Corinth, the key rdfores Co»~ 



rinth to her • 



to the ;. whole ^;;peninfula,. was. then held "by Antigonus : and liberties 

* 

Aratus determined to try whether he could not effect the re- 
eftablimmeat :o£ the Corinthian liberties, in the fame manner; 
he had ; ref-eftabliihed thofe of Sicyon.. The opinion enter- 
tained of. the natural -ftrength of the Corinthian citadel % the; 
confidence o£tfhe .garnfon and the improbability of fuch an 
attack coming from . fo feeble a hand ; , contributed all to the 
fuccefs. of Aratus, . He made the attempt in the night y he 

fcaled the- walls by ladders, ,with only an hundred men, the - 



1- 9 



7 j 




Se£L i. 



Book, £W .refbrBcing ordered; to. follow another- way..;' ? H^was 'already 

in the city, and ; had ; nearly gained- the afcent to? the citadel* 
Jbefore- he was difcovered. His falling: in accidentally with the 
guard, patrolling the ftreets, gave the firffc alarm to. the Mace- 



donians 



They 



ould then have refitted. But Aratus~ had 



difpofed his different parties in fo advantageous "a manner, and 

ft * 0 * * * 

was fo feafonably fupported by thofe who were to co-operate 
from without, that, when morning appeared,, the garrifon 
defeated • on all fides, were forced to. abandon the place. 



The fame generous .temper of mind which he : had ihewi\ 

in the delivering, of -Sic^on, marked al/b his conduct to tho 

Corinthians. He earned them to alTemble in the theatre ^ 

« 

when, after addreffing them in a manner fuitable.to the great 
event, he opened .to them the motives by which he had" been 
influenced: " his.zealfor the independence of his country, and; 
the hopes he had entertained of forming an effe&ual barrier 
againft the Macedonian king, the fworn enemy of the 



" Grecian liberties y he concluded by prefen ting, them with 
the keys of their citadel, of which they had not been in pof- 
fbmon fince the days "of Philip of Macedon; and invited 
them, at the fame time, to accede ; to die Achaean league, as 
the b eft meafure for fecu ring what they had now recovered. 

* 

candlncorpo- They anfwered him with loud acclamations of joy, hailing 
dnthians 00 " ^im their deliverer, arid exprefling their grateful acceptance 
among the 0 f the offer he had made. So that Aratus riot only had the 

praife of having given liberty to a people long humbled under 
the yoke of oppremon, but the glory alio -of having added 

\ B 

confiderably to the importance of the Achaean ftatesjwh® 

* ■ 

■ 

thus law one of the moft illuftrious ; ©f the Grecian cities in* 



Achaean 
Hates : 



rolled among them 



See Potyb.L. ii. c.43 
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TFhis expulfion of the Macedonians from Corinth happened 'Book IVi 

^ibout eight years after the? re volution at Sicyon; Aratus 
£hen for the fecond time general of Achaia.. 




Sect, i 



* ■ 



O N-E ; circumftance in the condu & of Aratu s i on this ocea* 
Son, defer ves to he particularly mentioned. In -order to pro- 
cure proper intelligence, it was expedient to bribe certain per-^ 
fons, who- had connections in Corinth, for which purpofe a 
confiderable fum of money was necelTary**. Aratus knew ^isgene?o4 

J J fity on this 

die low.-ftate of the Achaean finances, and he knew alfo how occafion,. 

I 

.much- the fuccefs of his enterprife depended upon, fecrecy 5 he 
would not therefore feek.for refources.in the afiiflance of his 



friends;, whofe fulpicibns or indifcretion might = have betrayed 
his purpbfe'f but : raifed the money privately on his own ac- 
count,, pledging for it his plate and the jewels of his wife. 
Such, obferves the hiftorian 3I , was the paffion of this fpirited 



Greek for gallant atchievements> that he endeavoured not only 
to vie with Phoeion and. Epaminondas, who were accounted 
the moll excellent- of all "the Greeks, in- not- iacrificing virtue 1 
to money r. he afcended a i&p ; higher : he parted privately 
with his own property, in the caufe of thole who were not 
even apprized of hi& generous intentions :- he -embarked his 
eftate in an enterprife, wherein he alone was- to expofe him- 
felf for his fellow-citizens: he purchafed great danger at great' 
expencei he hazarded his fortune and his life for the glory of' 
advancing the profperity of his country. . 



1 , ' 



zo - Sixty; talents, . according to Plutarch j .'{between eleven and twelve ' thoBfaud 




f*- See Plutarch 4n Ara^ 



Tin 



1 



§ed> i . : greateft; .recorded - in' hiftorj^r ^d?tfa& la% te^ittkf^ whi.dk 




Other cities the Greeks have to bo&fcofj, U&jtm wap tbrxmp!cn:Smt,^t^^ 
Shawns, adons. The people of Megara, though on the other iide of 

the Corinthian ifthmus-, renpuneedlthe 

cities 






■ * 





even 




i 

rus, and Cleonae, on the eaftern :ec^ft 
lowed the example. The- fpkit .of lit^rtj) ean 
ades, the tyrant of Megalopolis ; who of his own accord^ abdi; 
: .cated the fovereignty,^ and applied? 
Achaean league 




admitted; into 




v ^ * 



Amidst thefe extraordinary 

■ * 

Conatas, about two years after 






lading Corinth, 




— ^ 

Thealertnefs fucceeded, as we have feen, by his fon Demetrius 




p/ Aratus,; 



continued his a&ive exertions* 





dnusVi- 



which he had formerly attacked- in the" days 
and, though now a feeond ; time repulfed* by* the * Macedonia 

f * • 

ans, whofe fixengtli was jconfiderable i in thofe. parts,, he was 
not difcouraged, /For wnen< 




invaded 





the 





not- 



withftanding . thofe people 
and committed fevere- 




broken into 
The 





uerice 




thereupon 




this jun&iort was the defeat of Demetrius j 
abandoned the war, and retired.! to his own kingdom; 
■was the laft excurfion Demetrius* ventured to; make into the 
Southern parts of Greece, whether employed at home againft 
the barbarian nations^ who- are faid to 
tiers ; or whether, as it is moil likely, he was unwilling again 

to try the decilion of arms with the Achaean s 9 who were now 

■■ become 




1 

r 
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become exceedingly formidable. Aratus certainly appears to Book IV. 
have been the enemy he dreaded moft: for when tidings SecTi. 1. 
were brought to Macedon, that he had been taken pri- 
foner in one of his inroads into Attica, he immediately dif- 
patched a veffel to Athens, with orders that he mould be 
fent to him in chains. And though he kept within his own 
kingdom, he fpared neither treafure nor intrigue to fupport^ 
as his father had done before, the petty tyrants of Peloponnefus, 
whofe only merit was their enmity to Aratus. 



The curious account hiftory gives us of the tyrant of General 
Argos, whofe trufty friend Antigdnus Gonatas had profefled 0 f the Gre- 
himfelf, and whofe character, as may be gathered both from o^hofedays 
Polybius and Plutarch, feems, in part at leaft, to have been 
applicable to the feveral Peloponneuan tyrants of thofe days, 
may ferve to Ihew what wretched inftruments the kings of 
Macedon had the meannefs to employ. 



" This tyrant (whofe name was Ariftippus) who had An- particularly 

tigonus for his ally, who had a numerous body-guard, and tyrantof Ar- 
f who had not fuffered one man in Argos to live, whom he gos ' 
' thought his enemy, would not permit his guards to do duty 
' within the palace, but only around it. When fupper 
' was over, he difmiued all his fervants, making fail the 
{ door of the hall himfelf, and with his miftrefs afcend- 

t 

' ed by a trap-door into a fmall chamber above. Upon 
' that door his bed was placed, and there he flept, as a 

■ * 

' perfon in his anxious ftate may be fuppofed to fleep. The 



ladder by which he afcended, his miftrefs's mother re- 




<5f 



moved, and fecured it in another room till morning, whe 




N n 



me 



• 

r 

9 
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Book IV. €€ fhe brought it again, and called up this wonderM 
$ e &* T * " who crept like a reptile from his hole !" 



fr- 



it 



} 



.it 



" This manner of life," continues the hiftorian, " was 
Ariftippus under the neceffity of leading ; thus it was he 
enjoyed that pomp of defpotic fovereignty,. which is gene- 
rally fo much envied and admired as the ^pinnacle of 
human happinefs 



T he change, which now took place in the affairs of Ma~ 
cedon, opened an exteniive field to the enterprifing genius of 
Aratus. Antigonus the fecond, who, as we have feen, had 
afcended the throne on the death of Demetrius, employed 
himfelf at home in remedying the many internal evils, to 
which the miftaken counfels of Gonatas and his fon had 
given rife, and feemed to look on the tranfaclions of the 
more remote ftates of Greece with an eye of indifference. 
Aratus pur- Relieved, therefore, from the obftructions he had hitherto ex- 
to AthensT^ perienced, Aratus haflened to improve the opportunity. He 

renewed the attempt on Athens, where there fUll was a flrong, 
garrifon $ but it was difcovered, that the. governor, who had 
no longer the fame attachment to the court of Macedon, was 
not incorruptible : and Aratus offered him his price. The 
fum ftipulated was an hundred and fifty talents (near thirty 
thoufand pounds) of which Aratus, who valued no expence, 

1 ■ 

when the purchafe was the liberties of his country, paid 
twenty himfelf. - The forts were accordingly furrendered 
into the hands of the Athenians ; and Athens Was incorpo- 



rated among the flates of Achaia. 



51 PI u torch in Arato. 



There 




* 



1 
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4 

There was fomething peculiarly noble in the conduct of Boof IV. 
Aratus upon this occalion. In one of the preceding attacks ^ c< ^' 
oh the Macedonian garrifon at Athens, a report had prevailed, though ill- 
that he was (lain. . Immediately the Athenians, in fervile them s 
adulation to their Macedonian matters, put on garlands 
of flowers, and broke out into the moft illiberal exprefiions 
of joy : but Aratus was above refenting the poor infult. He 
left them to learn, from his example, what their fentiments 
ought to have been. 



■ * 



He then tried what could be done at Argos : which he had and reftores 

often attempted before, but without fuccefs ; fo flrenuous, till liberties, 
then, had Macedon been in fupporting the tyrants of that 
city : jbut Ariftomachus, who now held the fovereignty, 
finding that dependence could no longer be placed on affift- 
ance from Macedon, gladly accepted terms, and, having ab- 
dicated, was received into the Achaean confederacy. 



Intimidated by thefe examples, the petty tyrants around Flounfhing^ 

foon -dropped all oppolition. Hardly one of the adjoining Achaiaatchis 
ftates remained inimical or independent: all entered either P erlod ' 
into alliance with the Achaeans, or fell under their fubjection, 

* 

The people of Phlius and Hermione, in the neighbourhood 
of Argos, and of Aegina in the Saronic gulph, declared in 
their favour ; the greater part of Arcadia paid them contri- 
butions; the Aetolians as well as the Spartans were their allies; 
and the king of Egypt himfelf, the firit in power of all the 
princes of thofe days, accepted the title of protector of the 
liberties of Achaia. As an enemy to the Macedonian kings, 
he faw with pleafure the Achaeans ftrengthening themfelves 
againil them ; and he engaged to fupport them in the polTef- 

Nn 2 lion 



1 




1 



* 
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OF 



GREECE 



It ' ' 

Book IV. lion of their juft rights,, fhould his affiftance at any time be: 



Se£t. i. 



neceflary. 



Probable 

confequences 
to Greece, 
had Achaia- 
continued to 



In this reipe&able fituatibn were the Achaean afiSirs dur- 
ing the firft years of the reign of the fecond Antigonus.. 
And, 




flourilh. dity and compa&nefs, which it feems to have had at this- 

period, Greece might probably have long bidden defiance to- 
the various enemies who fucceffively rofe up againft her . . 



f ■ 



But, to thefe fair appearances a very different icene fdon : 
fucceeded. Such being the inftability of human councils,., 
that thofe,. whofe unanimity and' virtuous Ipirit of freedom 

* » 

had framed this noble eftablifhmerit, became now the- very 

4 ft 

perfons whofe felfifh ambition, jealoufies,; and difTenfionSj,, 
wrought its overthrow,. 



A more' important and ihftrucl:ive portion of hiftory is 
not to. be met with in the Grecian annals; It will be ne- 
ceffary to unfold the various, events,, which* led to this 
cataftrophe . . • 
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CONTENTS; 



*£he Aetolians — their character— jealous of Acbaia—excite Cleo 
menes, king of Sparta, againjl the Achaeans 




character 

Cleomenes- — his abilities and fuccefs<—tke Achaeans dijlrejfed' 
by Cleomenes— call hi the aid of Antigonus king of Mace- 
don — Antigonus marches againjl Cleomenes- — defeats him 
Cleomenes ej capes to Egypt — Antigonus returns to Macedon 



fights the barbarians^obtains a complete. viSlory 
character. 



dies- 



•his" 



s 



'V 



r^jr^ HE Aetolians were a people fituated on the Ionian Book IV 

•■. fea, to the north- weft of the ifthmus of Corinth, in Sed. 2. 
that fmall - angle of country oppoiite to Achaia, and divided TheAeto- 
from it by the Corinthian gulph bounded by Acarnania to 9 * 
the north, the Locri Qzolae to the eaft, and ftretching to 
the north-eaft as far. as the mountains of ThelTaly - 9 their 
whole extent of territory being about fifty miles from north 
to fouth, not above twenty miles from eaft to weft, and in fome 
places fear cely ten. Their ftate, like that ofAchaia, was ritua ~ 



compofed 
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polity; 



Book IV. compofed of a number of confederate towns, formerly inde 
S e< ^- 2 - pendent of each other, but induced to unite from a dread of the 

Macedonian power, in the days of Philip the fon of Amy ntas . 
Their polity, in many refpecls, bore a near refemblance to 
that of the Achaean s. They had been from early times inured 
to arms, which were, indeed, the principal objecl: of their atten- 

\ 

tion. Their country, moftly mountainous, affording them but 
a fcanty fubfiftence; fo that they owed their chief fupport to the 
defcents they made into the adjacent lands, where, fweeping 
away whatever plunder they could feize, they rufhed back 
with impetuofity to their ftrong-holds and mountain-faftnefles ; 
whofe fituation* fcarcely acceffible without a guide, baffled all 
purfuit. Suitable to this mode of life were their manners ; 



jch a rafter^ 



the Achac 
ans 5 



excite the 
Spartans 



warlike, fierce, impet 



infolent Though at this time 



jealous of alliance with Achaia, they faw with indignation a peopl 



1 

way fuperior to themfelves, whom they had often plundered 
with impunity, and whofe eftablifhment, laws, and fituation, 
fo nearly refembled their own, taking the lead both in council 
and in arms, and bearing off the prize of empire, which, in their 



own idea, they might themfelves have fo juftly claimed 



They 



againftthem. endeavoured to infpire the Spartans -with fimilar thoughts 5 and 

the Spartans were but too ready to liften to their fuggeftions* 



Cleomenes 



Cleom 



king of Spar- m i s f ortune - was foot even his 



was now feated on the Spartan throne, whofe 



ta, 

his chara&er. 



were to be fatal to 



his country. To an uncommon fhare of underflanding, this 
extraordinary prince joined great integrity of heart, martial 
fpirit, and an' ardent love of glory. 



But 



eager 



the 



1 See Polyb. L. ii. c. 45, & L. ix. '<:• 32 & paffi 
Plutarch in Cleomene & Arato, 



Paufa 



in Achaicis* 



purfuit 
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purfuit of his favourite objedt, his rapid mind often overlooked Book IV» 
the inexpediency of the means he was to ufe $ and he lacrificed ^ e< ^* 2 « 
to ambition, the profperity of a people whofe happinefs he 

thought he was confulting . 



The times,, in which he lived, were very different from state of 
thdfe which the illuftrious commonwealth of Lacedemon had s P arta * t 

\ m " this period ; 

once known : to that poverty and hardy difcipline, which had 
formed the linews of her ftrength, had fucceecled exceffive 




from what 



m 

. and an abandoned voluptuoufnefs of manners. 

- 

Some even of their kings werenot.afhamed to encourage the 
general profligacy by their edicts, as well as by their example, caufes. 
Arcus, and his fon Acrotatus *; as if feeking to relieve 
meir citizens from all reftraints whatfoever, had difcounte- 
nanced the public meals, that laft pledge of Spartan frugality 
and temperance. Acrotatus lived, at the fame time, in the 
face of his country, in open adultery with the wife of 
Cleonymus, his father's uncle : and when he had, in confe- 
rence of this fcandalous amour, , involved his fellow-citizens 
with. Pyrrhus of Epire 3 , they gave a jftrong proof of the 
degenerate tamenefs of Spartan manners $ they punifhed not 
the guilty caufe of an. unjuft and unneceflary war. One or two 
of the Spartan princes,, it rnufl be allowed, had,.. at different 
times, attempted to ftem the torrent of . public corruption ; 
yet had. the attempt always proved abortive $ depofition, . ba- 
nishment, and even death, having been, the only recompence 
of their, exalted virtue. . 



a. 



See; Athenae. .Deipnofoph. Cafaub. X.. iv. .71. . 3 See book iii. feci; a. 
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Book IV 

Seel:, 2. 



Ag 



Such, when Cleomenes appeared, was the ftate of Sparts 
and he himfelf had been eye-witnefs .of a very affecting in- 
fiance of the depravity of his countrymen.. His father Leo- 
nidas had reigned with Agis ; Leonidas of the elder branch, 

w 

ft 

Agis of the younger. Leonidas was fon to that Cleonynius, 



whofe wife Chelidonis Acrotatus liad feduced 



and 



upon 



the death of the fon of Acrotatus, had mounted the throne. 
Agis, who had fucceeded his father Eudamidas, was the ftxth 
in defcent from the famous Agefilaus, - and a near kinfman 
of that Agis, who fell in battle againft Antipater, fighting 
for the liberties &f his country^ 



;his virtuous 



Agis 



who was himfelf of unblemifhed manners, and 




animated with a fincere zeal for the profperity of Sparta, 
faw with deep concern the breaches which avarice, 
and ambition, had made in the conftitution of his country. 
The laws of Lycurgus were totally disregarded j the lands 
were all in the poiTeffion of a few families, who rioted in 
opulence $ whilft the reft of the Spartans, defpoiled of their 
patrimony, dragged on a wretched life in indigence and 

i 

humiliation. To thefe diftrefles, this prince refolved to ap- 
ply the natural remedy, which the inftitutions of Lycurgus 
prefcribed ; and, in obedience to the original appointment 
of that great lawgiver, he determined to inforce the fump- 
tuary laws, to cancel all debts, and to make a new divilion 
difinterefted- of lands . This refolution was the more lingular, and worthy 

of praife, as he had been educated in the midft of delicacy 
and affluence ; whilft the private eftates of his own family 



aiefsj 



* See Plutarch in Agide. 



•were 



X - 
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were among the greatefl in Sparta. . But, regardlefs of pri- Book IV. 

vate intereft, he purfued his plan ; and, in the high fervor of Jfefr ?1, 
youth (for he was "aged 4>ut twenty years) Warm in the caufe of *Se P the° 

virtue, this generous prince thought he ihould find little diffi- conftitution j 

culty in accompliihing a reformation, which was folicited by fo 

- i 

many affecting confiderations -of juftice and of national benefit. 



He proved to be miftaken. The greater number of the isoppofed 
monied men and proprietors of lands, together with, moft bythencliJ 



of the Spartan ladies, who, by the new regulations, were to 



lofe all their wealth and articles of vanity, feeing their deareft 
concerns in danger, oppofed him vigoroufly. His colleague Le- 
on idas, whilft his father was a fugitive abroad, had fpent feveral 
years at the court of Seleucus., where he was accuftomed to Afi- 
atic luxury and magnificence ; he had therefore no great efteem 
for the Lycurgic life, and joined heartily in the oppolition j 
which was befides fupported by the whole body of the Ephori, 
whom the faction of the rich had fecured in their interefts. 

* • 

For fome time, however, Agis and his party prevailed. He 
had given the ftrongeft proof of his own integrity, by throw- 
ing all his. landed property, with his whole perfonal fortune, 
amounting to fix hundred talents, into the national ftock. 
And, induced by this example, fome of the firfi: men in Sparta 
had acted in the fame manner. The refractory Ephori had Jj."^ 1 ^ 
been depofed ; and Leonidas himfelf, who had perfifted in ^j fed, ^ n ^ 
rejecting every mode of reformation, having been impeached appointed in 
of certain violations of the conftitution^ which rendered him rJ-eftabHflies 
incapable of reigning*, had been diveiled of the regal dignity, jj^jjjj^ 0 * 

» 

5 He had taken up his residence in foreign parts, before he came to the crown $ 



o 



and 



2^2 
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Book IV. and his fon-in-law Cleombrotus,, a prince of unqueftionabfer 



Se£t. 2. 



worth, appointed in his room. 



t 



party prevail 
again 



But this gleam of fuccefs was of mort continuance.- Some; 
Oppofite _ of thofe, . who had a principal fhare in the councils of Agis^ 

but Grangers to his probity, were guilty of interefted,, unjufti- 
fiable, and violent practices. By cancelling all bonds- for debt,, 
they got themfelves acquitted of what they owed but, endea- 
vouring then to evade the partition, of lands, an infurre&ion. 
enfuedj which the party in oppofition taking advantage of,.Le- 
onidas was reftored. He returned with: all, the refentments of 
a tyrant, who had juft recovered the power of which, he had 
been defpoiled ; and he openly avowed his vindictive: and fan- 



Cieombrotus guiriary purpofes. The life of Cleomb 



was with diffi 



banifhed. 



Ity fparedj at the interceffioh of his wife Chelon 



the 



claugl 



* This amiable princefs, though the daughter of a flagitious tyrant, appears to 
have been a pattern both of filial and of conjugal piety. The following ac- 
count of her has been preferved to us by Plutarch, and may be confidered as a 
valuable monument of antient manners. Leonidas having been depofed*, flie re- 

■ 

fufed the rank to which the promotion of her hufband Cleombrotus had raifed 
her, but, putting on mourning, accompanied her father into exile. Upon his re- 
iteration, and Cleombrotus's life beiBg.in danger, flie returned back to her hufband, 
and fhared in his diftrefles ; and at laft was found by Leonidas, and his minifters 

* - * 

of violence, in the temple of Neptune, where Cleombrotus had taken fan&uary, 
fitting by him in the fqualid habit of a fuppliant, her arms folded around him, 
with her two children, one on each fide: .When, addreffing her father j " It was 

* * 

<c not for Cleombrotus faid fhe, " that this garb of woe was firft put on by me j 

4< neither was it for him that thefe tears firft began to flow. My forrows had 

'* their beginning with your misfortunes nor from that time have they ever 

*• ceafed to be my portion. You are now victorious over your enemies, and 

€€ are again in poffeflion of the throne of Sparta: muft I neverthelefs ftill con- 

" tinue to wear, thefe weeds of afHi&ion ? or fhall I array myfelf in feftive or* 

il naments, when the hufband of my youth, the hufband you gave to me, is 

" doomed 
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daughter of Leonidas, on condition of his going into banifh- Book IV. 
nient. But to Agis no mercy was to be fhewn. His popu- oeu; - 2 * 
larity; his abilities, his virtues, pleaded too powerfully againfl 
' him ; and it was determined, that his fate mould deter future 
patriots from the like daring innovations. 



1 " 

' Overpowered by the triumphant faction, this unhappy 
prince had taken refuge in the temple of Minerva Chalci- 
oecos V fr° m whence he never ventured, unlefs to the bath ; 
and then was guarded by a band of friends, in whofe firm at- ' 
tachment he had placed, an entire confidence. But, feduced at Agis betray 

* + • w 

4 

doomed to be the vi&im of your vengeance ? If, however, neither rny 

" tears, nor the . tears . of thefe little innocents, have the power of moving you, 
€€ more fevere will Cleombrotus's punifhment be, than even you wiih it — he flialj 
; " fee his beloved wife die before him. For how fhall I endure to live, under 
" the Reproach of haviiig had my fupplications reje&ed both by my hufband 

and by my father? a wretched wife! a wretched daughter !— Whatever plea 
<f the unfiappy Cleombrotus might have had to offer in his juftification, I have 
«< already in fome meafure deftroyed the force of it, by avowing your caufe 
" in prejudice to his* But, indeed;, you yourfelf, by this inexorable cruelty* 
*< plead his apology; and lhew how powerful a temptation a crown is, when 
" the blood of a fon-in-law muft be (bed, and a daughter abandoned, for the 

" fake of it." So faying, Ihe leaned her face againft her hufband's cheek* 

turning her dimmed and ftreaming eyes on the croud around her. Every heart 
melted. Even Leonidas was 'overcome : " Rife,'* faid he to Cleombrotus, " and 
*' get thou into exile."-— <f And as for thee, Chelonis," continued he, «« repay 

" to thy father the kindnefs he has fhewn in giving thee thy hufband's life-, 
%< and remain with me." — Chelonis, notwithftanding, would not be perfuaded* 
But, her hufband riling from the ground, fhe put one child in his arms, and 
•took the other herfelf, and:, after paying due homage at the altar, where they 
had taken fan&uary, went with him into banifhment. 

7 Minerva of the Irazen temple. This temple, as appears from Paufanias (in Laco- 
aicis) flood on an eminence the higheft in Sparta, and feems to have been a kind of 
ilrong hold. And thence probably the name ttq^ov^, guardian of the city, which, he 

1 

tells us, was given to this Minerva, 

O0 2 - length 
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Book IV. length by the tempting offers of Leonidas, to whom the bafeft 
^ e< ^'_ means were honourable,, thefe infamous friends contented to 

become his betrayers, and perfidiouGy delivered him into the 



hands of Leonidas. 



No fooner was the perfon of Agis thus treacheroully in' 
the tyrant's power,, than he convened a packed council of 
the Ephori, and of his moil devoted partizans. The mew. 
of a j udicial enquiry was refdlved upon ^ and this unfortu 
nate prince was arraigned before a tribunal predetermined to 
deftroy him. On this occafion, however, he appears to have 
affumed a firmnefs not natural to him; his ufual manner, 
being rather gentle and diffident. He beheld his pretended 
judges with indignation and fcornj, and,, when charged by 
them with a defign of altering the government, he boldly 
declared that he had formed the refolution from the fulleft 
convi&ion of the indifpenfable obligations he was under, a 
refolution, he told them, he never mould repent of, " to 
" reflore the laws of Lycurgus to their antient vigour, and, 
" to make thofe laws the fole rule of his adminiftratio 
Unable to humble him to any fentiment of abjectnefs, they 
haflened to relieve themfelves from the prefence of a man: 
whofe fuperiority they could not but feel $ they ordered 

# 

him to be dragged away and ftrangled. Yet did they find 
it difficult to get thefe orders obeyed • the common officers 
of juftice, and even the mercenary foldiers, refufing to be 
concerned in the execution of the unjuft fentence. At 
length Demochares, one of thofe perfidious friends who had 
betrayed his matter, laying hands on him, dragged him into 



«^ put to the dungeon, where he was immediately executed* 



To 




from: the accession of Alexander. 2 

To make the vengeance of the party more complete, his Book IV 



Sea 



mother Agefiftrata, and grandmother Archidamia, were alfo 
nvolved in the fame deftru&ion, with aggravated circum- Cruel fate of 



his mother 



fiances of uncommon barbarity* Thefe ladies were held in an a grand- 
the higheft veneration in Sparta, not merely on account of mother * 
their rank, but for their amiable manners and irreproachable 
lives. Upon hearing of the detention of Agis, they had. 
hurried away to the prifbn, in order to employ their inter- 
ceffions in his favour ; when Amphares, another of the 
perfidious friends of this unfortunate prince, coming out, 
afiured them that Agis was fafe, and invited them to go in 
and fatisfy themfelves of his fituation. He accordingly in- 
troduced them into the dreadful place, where lay the lifelefs 
corfe of the unhappy Agis ; when, after enjoying their 
diftrefs at this fight of horror, the inhuman villain ordered, 
them to be feized and ftrangledl. 



If any thing could Be wanting to excite in us the ftrongeft v 
deteftation of fo extraordinary a. wretch, there is a cir- 
cumftance of ftill greater ingratitude, mentioned by Plu- 
tarch \ Amphares had been much indebted to the genero- 
fity of Agefiftrata, who, being poffefTed of great wealth, 
had often bountifully aflifted him in his diftrefs y and the 
expectation of being acquitted of what he owed to her, Plu- 
tarch thinks, with good reafon, was one of the motives that, 
urged : him to the perpetration of the horrid deed. 



Cleomenes was very young when thefe things hap- The efFea of- 



tli fee 

gened,, and had but an> imperfeft knowledge of this affe&ing the SI 



9 



In Agide 



of Cleome« 
les : 



1<Q 



ftory j 



n 



86 
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Book IV. ftory ; for a time, therefore, he had attended to it but 



Seel:. 2. 



llightly ; it foon, however, made a very different impreffion 
upon him 9 . Compelled by his father's orders, he had mar- 



ried Agiatis, who had already been wedded to Archidamus, 
Agis's brother, now a profcribed exile. She was confider- 
ably older than Cleomenes ; and being befides, as may na- 
turally be conceived, ftrongly prepoflefTed againft Leonidas 
and all his race, fhe had yielded to this fecond marriage with 
great reluctance. But . the rich . inheritance, to which fhe was 
entitled (for. me was the only child of one of the weal thief! men 
in Sparta) had tempted Leonidas ; and his commands were 



.not to be difobeyed. By degrees, the ingenuous difpofition 
and . generous deportment of the young prince, and, on her 
part, the moft amiable iweetnefs of temper and elegance of 
.mind,. > reconciled and endeared them >to each other ; a confi- 

i « • 

1 

dence, which knew no referve, grew up between them. He 
often found her bathed in tears at the recollection of Agis 
and his fortunes.; and, anxious to know the caufe, would 
liften eagerly to the tale of woe.; inquiring minutely, what 
were the manners of Agis r ; what his motives ;; his plan ; in 
what manner he had been betrayed ; and how he had fallen. 
At the melancholy recital of thefe particulars, he was wont 
to mix his tears with hers, admiring the public fpirit and ex* 

* 

alted purpofes of that excellent prince, and wifhing he could 
, have the glory to refemble him. With thefe fentiments, 
which he carefully difguifed whilfl his father lived, had 
..Cleomenes afcended -the throne. 



See Plutarch m CIeomene. 
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* 

At his acceflion, he found not only the internal conftitu- Book IV, 
tion of Sparta, but the whole fyftem of Spartan affairs, in a Se£t. 2. 
ruinous and perplexed condition. The domeftic diftrefs in feels for the 
which the difufe of the laws of Lycurgus had involved moft jfiftrefles of 

jo Ins country ^ 

of the Spartan families, with that defpondent imbecillity of 
irit, which generally accompanies fuch diftrefs, had caufed 
a general depopulation throughout Laconia ; fo that, inftead 
of natives fufficient to occupy the thirty-nine thoufand fhares, 
into which Lycurgus had originally divided the lands, only 
feven hundred families of the Spartan race were now to be 
found.;.. of whom about fix hundred, far from being capable 
of exerting any degree of vigour in the public fervice, were 
pining in abjed penury, wretchednefs, and contempt. 
Even the Haves, . who formerly fwarmed over all the country, 
were now confiderably thinned in their numbers ; many of 
them, , as the Spartan families had gone to decay, having* 
neither employment nor fubfiftence, had perifhed ; and many 
others had been carried off by plunderers; the Aetolians 

■ 

alone having, , in one inroad IO , fwept off above fifty thoufand 
of them. At the fame time, all Peloponnefus, as well as a 
great part of the reft of Greece, confeffed the power of 
Achaia $ and the little importance which ftill remained to 
arta, fhe feemed now chiefly to owe to the alliance fhe 

enjoyed with that formidable republic. 




Cleomenes felt all the embarraffments of his fituation. 
Feeble at home, his meafures were controuled by the info- 
lence of the Ephori and the fadtion of the rich : whilft, 



9 Plutarch in Cleomene 



defpifed 



4 
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Book IV. defpifed abroad, he had to endure, with humiliating indig- 

m * * 1 

Se£h 2. nation, the haughty pretentions of the Achaean ftates, and 

the di&atorial mandates of the high-fpirited Aratus. 



attempts to 

revive the 
' martial fpirit 
of the Spar- 
tans : 



with what 
. -view* i 



I 



- - * 1 

this choice of difficulties 



hard to fay which of 



them he mould beg 



contend with- His natural turn 



to martial 



prife determined him 



and 



mipro 



bable* that the representations of the Aetolians, of which we 

* 

haye already made mention, had a large fhare in this deter- 



mination. It appears from Polyb 



that they had been 



exceedingly earneft to infpire the Spartan king with a jealoufy 
of Achaia. They had even engaged, if we may believe that 



hift 



to ferve 




nour 



arta at the expence of their own ho 

\ 

and, whilfl they kept up the appearance of adling i: 

concert with the Achaean confederacy, to favour the pro 
jjrefs of the Spartan 



arms 



This was* at the fame time, the only plaufible meafure 
he could embrace to roufe the Spartans themfelves ; for, 
immerfed as they were in corruption, the glory of the Spar- 
tan name was ftill with them a favourite theme ; and, they 
were always difpofed to think well of the prince who at- 
tempted to retrieve it. At the head. alfo of an army, he 
would be more powerful ; and, if he returned . with victory, 

m W 

he might then alfume the fame dominion over the factious 
Ephori, which at prefent they exercifed over himj and find, 
in confequence, a feafon for the refloration of thofe laws, 
pf which he now duril not even feem to think. 



Ji. ii. c 45, 46 



1 

t 



Such, 
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Such, as far as a judgment can be formed, at this diilance Book.IV*; 
of time, from the accounts of different hiftorians, appear to Sect. 2- 
have been the views of Cleomenes„ The. tenor of his con- 

p 

duel: will beft explain them 



t> mkm - pi 



His nrft attempt was on- fome cities of Arcadia, Tegea, hisfuccef* 
Man tinea, and- Orchomenos, of which, he made himielf 
mafter: From Polybius 11 we learn > that- on this occafion he 
employed the arts of intrigue rather than force ; and that 
the Aetolians,. in whofe charge thofe cities appear to have 

* 1 

been, were fuppofed to have betrayed them into his hands*. 
There is alfo reafon to believe, that he engaged in. this en- 
terprife at his own rifque, and without the authority of the 
magiftracy of Sparta- His view, unqueftionably, was to 
to fpirit them up, . if poilible,, to a .war. : and his defign fuc~ 
ceeded accordingly.. 



9> 



Encouraged by thefe favourable beginnings, the Ephori i s fupport*d 

ordered. him to feize and fortify a certain caftle in the diftridt v. the E ^°* 
of Megalopolis, which commanded on that lide the entrance 
into Laconiaj hiltorians call; it Athenaeum.. It muft have 
been a pafs of confiderable importance,, as the Achaean flates, . 
though hitherto pafiive,, immediately upon, this adt of hofti~ 



lity declared war againft the Spartans.. This, was the very 
meafure Cleomenes wiftied for : he forthwith- took the field 
with what troops- he could mufter, . and began to commit 
great ravages throughout .the territories of the cities in league 
with Achaia.. But his. whole force amounted only to five 

1 

thoufand men, and the Achaean s. were marching againit him 



i- 



L* ii, c. 46. 
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the Achaean s 
retreat be- 



BookIV. with upwards of twenty thoufancL He advanced, -neverthe 
$ e &- 2* l e £ Sy In order of tattle, and with fuch appearance of refo- 

■ 

lution, that the enemy declined the engagement,, and retired. 
fore him; .So fhame'ful a retreat, before fuch a handful of men, was 

nearly as prejudicial to the Achaeans as a difcomfiture could 
have been, and raifed exceedingly the reputation of the Spar- 
tan king. The blame of this daftardly conduct fell on 
Aratus, as he had, itfeems, advifedit. . The truth was,, A ra 
tus, though in council the firft man in Greece, of great 
capacity and boldnefs in the direction :of. affairs, and poffef- 
ling an uncommon genius for intrigue and deciiive meafures, 

« * 

was generally loft to himfelf in the time of action 5 a certain 
conftitutional defect: prevailing then over that admirable 

p 

judgment and prefence of mind which he ponelTed in the 

cabinet 
frailty. 



13 



His life affords feveral remarkable instances of this 



The behaviour of the Achaean chief gave new vigour to 
Cleomenes: his numbers encreafed and the Eleans, who 
had never been fteady-in the • interefts of Aehaia, now openly 
brings the declared againft her. To chaftife this defection- (for fuch the 
fntngTge^ Achaeans feem to have thought it) they made a rapid move- 
aent j ment towards Elis ; -and were followed with the fame ex- 
pedition by Cleomenes, who came up with them at Lycaeum, 
near the Elean borders ; and, as they were endeavouring to 
retreat, put them entirely to the rout, killing great num- 
defeats tkemj bers, and taking many prifoners. But, by a fcrange reverfe, 

whilftthe Spartans were exulting in their victory, Aratus, who 
lofes Man- watched the opportunity, having rallied fome of his troops, 

tinea : 



13 See Plutarch in Arato. 



flruck 
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flrtick off into the road to Mantinea* and made himfelf Book IV. 



amends by furprhing that city 



14 



Seel. 2. 



1 



Th 



lofs, feemingly of no great moment, but 




refentment 



aggravated by the enemies of Cleomenes, was confidered at ° an Ephori* 
Sparta as overbalancing all the advantages which might be 
derived from the late fuccefsful action ; and fo alarmed did^ 
the Ephori pretend to be, that Cleomenes was ; inftantly re- 
called home, and all defign of continuing the war laid- 
afide.. 



Tins check, if not obviated, muft have been to Cleomenes Prevails on? 



them to con* 



the final ruin of all his projects j but he employed every tinue the 
expedient in his power to prevent the confequences he 
fo much dreaded. He had recourfe to» amplications : he 
had recourfe to corruption - y and at length, by interefting 
their avarice, he obtained of the Ephori, that he fliould 
be permitted to continue his operations. From what fol- 
lowed ibon after, it is likely,, that the haughtinefs he ex- 
perienced on this ocean on from thefe imperious controllers 
of kings, fixed him in the refolution of freeing himfelf effec- 
tually from fo mortifying a reftraint... 



The enfuing campaign was fignalized by the total over- overthrows- 
throw of the Achaean army, near Leuctra.. 



r^i * 1 theAchaeans 

Cleomenes had nearLeuftra. 



marched thither in the view of furpriiing the town 



and, 



the Achaeans having haftened to its relief, attacked him 



14 The Mantineans, who at firft belonged to the Achaean confederacy, having 

renounced their alliance, had furrendered their city firft to the Aetolians, and af- 



terwards to Cleomenes. 



Man tinea 



ing to Polybius, four years before the invafion of Peloponnefus by Antigonus 

See Polyb. Caf. Oft. L. ii. c. 57. p. 198. 
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Book IV. under the walls. For fome time the battle was in favour of 
Sedt. 2. the Achaeans,, who pulhed the Lacedemonians vigoroufly on 

revery ifide. -But Cleomenes, having with great art drawn the 
^ enemy into fome woody inelofures and hollow grounds, turn- 
ed the fortune of the day, and defeated them with much 
daughter ; Lyfiadas, then general of Achaia, and formerly 
tyrant of Megalopolis, after having greatly diftinguifhed 

•hirafelf* being numbered among the ilain. 



.Aratus 
blamed for 

this over- 
throw, and 
-difgraced. 



This misfortune was imputed to Aratus. He was charged 
with having neglected to fupport Lyfiadas 15 j and fo exaf- 
perated were the Achaeans, that in their next general aflem- 

I 

bly 'they declared him .unworthy of national confidence, 
forbidding him either to levy troops in their name, or to 
interfere with their finances leaving it to him to carry on 
the war, if he thought proper, at his own expence. 



cleomenes This vidtory of Cleomenes was fucceeded by the general 



-reduces feve- 
<jal of the 



devaluation of Arcadia, and the reduction of feveral towns 

cadia °and r " '^ or no ^ 00iier was one enterprife atchieved, than the Spartans 
places Spar- attempted another - 9 Cleomenes not allowing his army the 

^ihem.}™ leaft interval of repofe **. In this he had his own private 

Harraffed in the feverefl manner during the time 



views. 



they had been kept in the field, the Lacedemonians gladly 
accepted the offer of being left to garrifon the Arcadian towns 
during the winter months. So that at the clofe of the cam- 
the a mercena- paign, the king returned to Sparta with the mercenary troops 
,ries.onlyj alone. As he approached the city, he opened his intentions 

to Euryclidas and fome chofen friends, to whom the Ephori 



returns to 
Sparta with 



* 5 See Plutarch in Arajto. 



*• Plutarch in Cleomene* 



were 



i 
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were obnoxious. He contrived to. reach Sparta in the even- Rook IV 
ing, about the hour when the Ephori ufually anembled in the Seel. 2 . 
Jiall in which they fupped. Euryclidas having accordingly 
entered with his aflbciates* upon pretence of a menage from 
the king, whilft he was holding the Ephori in difcourfc, the 
jreft rufhed upon them, and buried their fwords in their aflaffinates 
bodies ; one only efcaping, who having fallen pierced with the E P horl * 
wounds, lay in appearance dead ; but recovering afterwards^ 
he crept out, and was fufFered to furvive* 



What Cleomenes himfelf thought of this ad of vio- 
lence, we may eafily gather from the uncommon pains he 
took to reconcile the Spartans to what had happened. He f«&* topal- 

convened them togetner the enfumg day, and, after pleading of violence ; 

ft! 

warmly againfl the unconftitutional eftablifhment of this order 
of magiftrates ,; , he went through an invidious recital of the 

- 

feveral acls of iniquity the Ephori, collectively or individu- 
ally, had been guilty of j which, whilit. they marked them 
as proper objects of public vengeance, led him to lament the 
unhappy neceffity which compelled him to have recourfe to 
aflamnation, in order to deliver his country from thefe mini- 
ftersof oppreflion". 



The king might palliate the tranfadion 5 but it was 
impomble he could juftify it. And. probably, the Spar- 
tans themfelves fufpe&ed, what too often happens, that 
the overthrow of one fpecies of defpotifm was only accom- 



kundred and fifty years before the time of Cleomenes. 

3> See Plutarch in Cleoroene. 



part of the confutation 



plimed 
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Book IV. plifhed, with the view of railing on its ruins a defpotifm of 
SecT:. 2. another kind, not lefs formidable than what had . been, de- 

* 

ftroyed. 



The Ephori being thus removed, he commanded the ju- 
dicial feats,, on which they fat in the hall of juftice, to be 

a * i 

alfo taken aWay, one only excepted, to be left for the fcing r 
feizes on the in whofe hands, folely, he told them* ' the difpenfation of 



Son • juftice was thenceforth to be placed. He then proceeded to 

banilh eighty of the Spartan citizens, friends of the late 
administration ; and, fo difficult is it to ufe power with mo- 
deration, he appointed, in violation of that very original 
conftitution, which he pretended to reftore, his own brother,. 
Euclidas to be joint-king with him. Archidamus, the brother 
of Agis, had lived till lately an exile in MefTenia, ; and had 

4 ■ 1 

been recalled to Sparta, in order to take his feat 1 on the 
throne belonging to his family ; but on his way thither, he 
had been murdered. By whom he was recalled, whether by 
Cleomenes, or by the party againifc him or to whom the 



guilt of his murder was to be imputed ; are matters not 



well afcertained. Some hiftorians, indeed, have riot fcrupled 
to charge his death to the account of Cleomenes himfelf 19 ; a 

fufpicion 



* t 



• 



%9 Polybius (L.v. c. 37. p ? 533^534* & I" viii.c. 1. p. 711.) fays, that Archida- 
mus had been reftored to the Spartan throne, and that, after fome'time, fufpe&ing the 
ambitious views of Cleomenes, he had again fled from Sparta ; but afterwards, 
through the mediation of Nicagoras, the intimate friend of Archidamus, Cleo- 
menes prevailed on him to return ; and that, as he was on his way to Sparta, upon 
Cleomenes's plighted faith, he was murdered by him ; Cleomenes having gone to 
meet him, and (a circumftance highly improbable) perpetrating with his own hand 
the bloody deed. And he affigns this as the reafon why Cleomenes, when at the 

court of Ptolemy Philopater, was betrayed, (as we ftiall read in the hiftory of 

Egyptian 
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fufpicion which will be thought, perhaps, not altogether Book IV, 
void of probability, when it is remembered, that, befides the Seel:. 2. 
danger of a revolution, mould his colleague difapprove of 
the new mode of government he meant to introduce, there 
was another intereft, not lefs powerful with Cleomenes : 

■ 

Agiatis was his wife, to whom Archidamus had a prior 
right. 



* < ... 

His next care was the re-eftablifhment of the agrarian and re-eilablifhes 

fumptuary laws of Sparta ao . He had before this period revived ltd fumptu- 

in his own perfon and family, the ftri&nefs of the Lycurgic lJcuj^us f 

difcipline ; and his dreis, his table, his furniture, his equipage, and enforces 

were all of the fimpleft kind, He was now the firft to fur- IwneZm™ 

render his own eftate into the public ftock. His relations pIe * 



Egyptian affairs, fee b. x. feci:, 2. of this work) by this very Nicagoras. It was 
to revenge the death of Archidamus, of whofe ruin he had, through the artifice of 
Cleomenes, been made the inftr.umenU — But Plutarch, lefs ready to credit every 



charge againft Cleomenes, than feems to have been the cafe with Polybius, gives 
this ftory a very different turn. Cleomenes, according to him, had refolved, 
before he would proceed to any violence againft the Ephori, to recall Archida- 
mus, to whom the crown, in that branch of the royal family, belonged, in order to 
humble thofe imperious magiftrates ; who, he imagined, when the kingly govern- 
ment, according to the Spartan conftitution, was complete, and could maintain its 
•due weight, would not be fo formidable. The party which had put Agis to death, 
difcovering this defign, and dreading the vengeance of Archidamus, if he fhould 
be re-eftabliftied on the throne, formed their plan accordingly. They joined in 
inviting him to Sparta, and. even aflifted in his return ; but they afTaflinated himim- 
mediately after. Whether it was againft the confent of Cleomenes, as Phylarchus, a 
coteinporary hiftorian, thinks, or whether his friends prevailed on him to abandon 

to 

that unhappy prince, Plutarch does not take upon him to determine. If he gave 
his confent, Plutarch, however, is of opinion, it muft have been owing to the im- 
portunities of his friends ; and the greateft part of the blame, he aflerts, is there- 
fore to be charged to the account of thofe friends, who had the guilt of teazinghim 



into it. 



See Plutarch in Cleomene, 



IO 



a lid 
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Book IV. and friends followed his example. And the reft of the citi* 
^ e g» 2 ° zens having alfo done the fame, (for a refufal was what* no 

• * 

man at this jun&ure woulH prefume to attempt) the" lands 
were immediately divided^ He even affigned 16ts for each of 
the perfons whom he had banifhed, declaring, that they 
ihould be all recalled, when tranci uillit v was. once more 




h - 



re-eftablifhed. And, to remedy, the prefent depopulation, 
he filled up the number of citizens out of the moft vir- 
tuous of the inhabitants of the neighbouring countries. He 
then gave his attention to the education of the youths, in or- 

■ 

der to train them according to the original feverity of the La- 
cedemonian laws. He reftored their hardy manner of clothe 
ing, their fchools of exercife, their public meals, and arranged 
their whole courfe of difcipline upon the fyftem of ancient 
times. A new face of things foon appeared in Sparta ; nei 
ther the drooping look of indigence, nor the fcornful. in- 
fblence of wealth, were any longer to be feen; a - people 
healthy and robulr. began again to croud her. ftreets, and 
all the arts, that adminifter to luxury and. effeminacy, dis- 
appeared. Above all, he took care to inftrudr/his fubje&s by 
his own example ; he appeared a pattern of" temperance 
and of plain manners y he affumed no kind of parade or 
mew above a common citizen, but converfed among his 
people with unaffected familiarity / and, whenever they made 
application to him in his regal capacity, he received them 
with cheerfulnefs, and entered upon their bufinefs with the 
utmoft readinefs and attention 



This was, a noble reformation, and furely well deferv- 
ing of the higher! praife, had it been effeded by Cleomenes, 

not by. bloodmed and iniquity, but by the fair and conftitu- 

tional 
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tronal road of law and general confent ! The perplexing cir- Book IV 
cumftances he was placed in, at the beginning of his reign, S e &« 2 « 
joined to the natural impetuolity of his own temper, rendered 



perhaps more violent by the oppolition he had to contend 
with, form all the apology, that hiftory has to offer for 
him"* 

Having 



* x Polybius, however, on moft occasions, treats Cleomenes's chara&er with a feve- 
rity not to be juftified. He even charges him (L. ii. c. 47. p. 185.) with having 

iiffblved roTTcir^oif iFOhirwftety the political conjlitution of his country > and hawing changed 
rw hvopov, Gctchteiccv h$ rv%ctM$cc, the legal kingly power into a tyranny. Yet Polybius 

himfelf acknowledges, in more places than one, that at his acceflion the Spartan con* 
ftitution was nearly deftroyed, by the corrupt innovations which ambition and the 
lull of power had introduced into it. To tlie praife of Cleomenes it certainly i$ : 
that he endeavoured to reftore the original eliablilhments of the Lycurgic law* But, 
to his reproach, that he effected it by means to which he ought never to have had 
recourfe.; by arbitrary oppreffiqn and blood ftied.— Polybius himfelf feems to account 
for hi3 fevere itrittures on this prince* He compiled this part of his hiftory, he 
tells 'us (L. ii. c. 55. p. 196.) from the commentaries of Aratus, the avowed enemy 
of the Spartan king, and who doubtlefs fought for a juftification of his own uncon* 
ititutional counfels by throwing what blame he could on Cleomenes. And that fo 
judicious and generally candid a writer as Polybius, Ihould have been betrayed into 

■ 

this track, we lhall not wonder, when we recall to mind, that he himfelf was of Me* 
galopolis, that very city whofc ruins were a monument of Cleomenes's violence. 
As for Livy, he is the.copyer of Polybius, and therefore, in conformity with him, 
pronounces (L. xxxiv. c. 36.) Cleomenes to have been the tyrant of Sparta.*— Plutarch 
,has dealt more fairly by himf blaming his afts that deferved cenfure; and, at the 
fame time, doing juftice to the noble and princely qualities of this extraordinary 
man. Plutarch therefore we have chiefly followed, without lofing fight of the in- 
formation that was to be found in other writers . — As to Paufanias, his account of 
Cleomenes deferves little regard. He tells us (in Corinthiacis) of Eurydamidas,, a 
young prince on the throne jointly with him, whom he took off by poifon, though 
neither Polybius nor Plutarch make mention of fuch a king. And he would have 



us even believe, that the Lacedemonians held him in abhorrence ; in exprefs con- 
fradi&ion to the teftimony of the two laft-mentioned hiftorians, from whom it ap- 
pears, that,.notwithftanding the unhappy iffiie of the wars he engaged in, and the 

calamities brought upon Sparta by their means, he was ftill held in high veneratiou 

QjJ among 
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Book IV, Having thus rendered himfelf abfolute mailer of Sparta 



Sect. 2. policy as well as inclination urgeet him to give employment 

to that vigour,, which he had now improved or created,, .and 
which,, if not exerted abroad,, might prove fatal to him at 
marches home. He ** marched his Spartans into the territories of Me 



enemy - the galopolis,. which he plundered and laid wafte,. none daring to 

la swaftethe °PP°^ e k* m * anc ^ a ^ ter other* exploits of this depredatory 
territories of nature,, he prepared to carry the war into the heart of Achaia, 
MegalopoKs,, Achaeans had formed a ftrong encampment at Hecatom- 

n 

boeum, a place at fome diftance from: Dyme,. one of their 
frontier towns near the Elean borders in which fituatiorii 
they expected, in cafe the Spartans attempted this pafs, to in~ 
clofe them between Dyme. and the Achaean, camp,,, and render 
their efcape difficult. Cleomenes was. not to be deterred,. 
He began by ravaging the other fide of Achaia,,. which he 

■ 

had entered from the Arcadian, frontier,, and, t; advancing at; 

length- towards them; he attacked them on this very, ground* 
forces the where they had. fortified themfelves with fo much confidence, 
lines at He- forced, their lines, and defeated, them with- greafc daughter*. 
? d obSnTa This waa the ^verefi: blow the Achaeans had yet received,. 



complete Their army had; been compofed/ of the flower of their 



viclor/ 



and they were almofi: all, cut off.. Their allies, . b elides, were 
falling off. The Mantineans before this period, after putting 

■ 

the Achaean garrifon in their city to the fword, had called 
in. the, Spartans ... And the fame fpirit was now laid to prevail 



among them; fo that, though a captive in Egypt, theyrefufed, as I6ng as he livedo 
to have any other king, ia. hopes of his. reiteration. See Eolyb. L.iv« c. 35, et PJut* 
n Gleomene. 



** Plutarch lit Cleonu et> Arato*. 



4 f 



7 in 
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in mofl of the other cities of Peloponnefus. In this emep- Book IV* 
gency, they had not even .Aratus to depend upon. Not know- ^ c< ^- 2« 



ing what meafures to purfue, or whom to employ, they had 




.applied to him, and again had offered him the command, 
lit, either in refentment of the difgrace he lately experienced, 
as his friends would have it believed, or difcouraged per- • 
haps by the difficult pofture of affairs., he had declined to be 
employed. 



The only refource left them was to fue to Cleomenes Achaean* are 

for conditions of peace. The king of Lacedaemon required, ^ educed to 

' 1 0 A lue for peace 

that Sparta mould be reftored to her former pre-eminence toCieo- 



among the nations of Peloponnefus ; that he himfelf fliould 
he conlidered as the head of the Achaean -confederacy ; and 
be permitted to direct their councils and operations. To a 
people in dread of much harder terms, the demand feemed 
moderate. A congrefs was accordingly appointed to be held 



menes, 



Lerna in Arcadia, to which Cleomenes was invited. B 



'.unhappily for Greece, a fudden indifpofition obliged him to 
return to Sparta ; and the final fettlement of the various ar- 
rangements of the propofed pacification was poltponed until 
his recovery. 



Mean while, Aratus had found means to refume his for* Aratus re- 



f V ■ 

iner influence in -the Achaean councils. He looked upon influence* 
the prefent eftablifhment of Achaia as the work of -his wif- 
omj and he could not bear to think, that the Spartans, 
whom he had been accuftomed to number among the depen- 
dents of his republic, fhould now take the lead, and prefcribe 
laws j or that the prize, for which he had been contending 



Qq 



thirty 
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Book IV. thirty and three years * 3 , the monument of his fame, and the. 
Seel. 2. recompenee of all his cares, fhould, in the decline of Tiife, bs- 

"wrefted from him by a young prince, whole name till now 
was hardly known . Agitated by thefe reflections, he em- 
ployed himfelf in deviling means to elude the intended mea- 
fure. A fecond congrefs had been appointed at Argos, and 
. Cleomenes, with a refpe&able force, was on his way to that 
city. Aratus took this opportunity to execute his purpofe. 



contrives to Under a fhow , of zeal for the public iafety, he threw, out 
Jeace n with furmifes of the intentions of Cleomenes he hinted to * the 
Sparta. Achaeans, how dangerous it might be to admit within the 

city a body of enemies- led on- by a young ambitious warrior ; 
and at kit prevailed on them to difpatch- an embafly t© 
the Spartan king, requiring him not to Gome within , the 
gates of Argos, unlefs he came alone ; in which cafe three 
hundred hoflages fhould be given for the fecurity of his 
perfon or> if he, did not approve of this expedient, . he might 
advance, at the head of his- army, to a certain. fpot without 
the walls, called the Cyllarabis, where the wreftlers performed 
their* exercifes, and in that place they would treat, with him,.. 



Aratus was twenty years old when he delivered Sicyon. Eight years after, he 
reflored alfo Corinth to her liberties, two years before the death of Antigonus Go- 
ivatas* He was therefore thirty years old at the time of Gonatas's death, which hap- 
pened about the 4th year of the 133d Olympiad, 244 years before Chrift* Deme- 
trius, the fuccelTor of Gonatas, reigned ten years. If therefore, at the time when tfcfe 
victorious arms of Cleomenes obliged the Achaeans to have recourfe to Macedon^ 
thirty- three years : had elapfed fince Aratus firft entered, on. the adminUtoation of 
affairs, it follows, that the calling in of Antigonus muft have been about the 2d or: 



Aratus 



» — 

thfin aged about fifty-three 



To 
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To a prince naturally high-fpirited* and at this period Book IV* 
elated with victory, it might eafily be forefeen what an »e&. 2. 




appearance of mockery fuch a propofal would carry with cieomen«, 

it. He treated both meflage and meffenger with the ut- ^AdJi? 

mofl difdain ; and, in a high and menacing tone, difcovered ans » brea . k * 

his fenfe of the indignity offered to his chara&er. It is ?^ egotia(: " 
faid, that afterwards,, when, too late, Cleomenes difcovered 

r 

the part Aratus had acted, on this occafion. 



Aratus z 



Thus, through the high fpirit of one. chief, and the The artifice 

duplicity of another, was the only meafure which could meafures of 
have preferved Qreece from bondage, irretrievably loft; Had 
Aratus, truly faithful to his country, placed his glory, in 
her happinefs, and been content with his counfels to af- 
lift operations, which now he had neither capacity nor; cou 
rage to lead; or had Cleomenes 1 , fubduing refentment, con 
defcended, on Aratus's own' terms, to have entered Argos, 

* 

where probably his demands, fupported by his prelence and 
perfuafive powers, had found : little oppofifion ; they might 
have then* prevented^ what' after that day there never was an- 
other opportunity of preventing the ruin of their country. 
But the pride of Cleomenes, and the far more criminal pride 
and duplicity of Aratus, forbade it. And to that fatal pride 
Greece owed her deftruction. 




It is remarkable, that Botfr Aratus- and Cleomenes had 
the fame feheme in view j both wifhed to unite all the 
nations of Peloponnefus into one commonweal th> and, 
this means, to form fuch a bulwark for the defence of the 
common liberties of Greece, as might* have bidden defiance 
to every foreign power. The only queftion • was, to what 

P; eo P le » 
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.-Book IV*. people, and to what chief was the dire&ion to be committed '.? 



Sect 2. : Aratus was determined that he would have the glory , of doing 




all, or that no. other fhould fave or aggrandize his country; and., 
rather than fuffer the administration 'to be in any hands but his 
own, refolved to throw all things into confufion. .Unfortunately 
for mankind, there hardly has .been a country, or an age, that 
lias not had its Aratus J 



the confe- ^ HE breaking-off the treaty of pacification t>ccafioned a 



queacea general ferment throughout all Peloponnefus. Cleomenes, 

throughout 7.. A , 11/^1 

Peioponne- fired at the indignity the Achaeans had offered, urged the 
par^adjoin- war with more vigour than ever; he ravaged their ter- 
in £* ritories, and he facked dieir towns. Even in thofe places, 

which his arms had not yet reached, every thing threatened 
infurredlion and hoftility to the Achaeans, either from the 
-intrigues of the Spartan emilfaries, or from the rankling 
fufpicions to which the <condu£fc of Aratus had given birth- 
The Athenians, as well as the Aetolians, refufed to aflift Achaia. 



Ariftomachus, formerly tyrant of the Argives, and now a 
member of the Achaean confederacy, betrayed Argos to the 
Spartan king. " The Corinthians were on the point of deli- 
vering their city into his hands j and even = Sicyon muft have 
been loft, had not a timely difcqvery; prevented the confpi- 
racy from taking erTedt. 



Aratus'con.' These mifchiefs, • neverthelefs, -with the guilt of which 



• 1 

bought of Aratus could not but charge himfelf; ferved only to hurry 

he him into counfels pregnant with circumftances ftill more 



Macedoni 



ans; fatal. Refolved, at any rifque, to exclude Sparta from the 

fuperintendency of Peloponnefian affairs, he fixed upon a 

.meafure the moft pernicious, that any ftatefman of Qreece 

xould 
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cbuld in thefe times have adopted **. The power then the Book IV 
moll formidable to the Grecian liberties, was the kingdom 
of Macedon. Since the days, of Philip, it had been the fa- 
vourite object of its princes to bring Greece into fubje&ion 
The terror and devaflation of war, the infidious arts, of cor 
ruption and intrigue, whatever,, indeed,, could contribute to* 
the breaking of that republican fpirit,, which; animated her 
councils,, had to this end been fuccefsfully employed.. To 
thefe dangerous neighbours Aratus, as we have. feen, hack 
from his early years diftinguimed himfelf by his oppofition ^ 
and to 




noble oppofition> which had refcued Greece 
from Macedonian ufurpation,/ he owed all the "glory of his- 
life. But a total change of principles was now to take place 
Rather than fee Cleomenes at the head, of Greece, he con 
eeived the pernicious thought of making An tigonus of Ma 
cedon ; the inftrument of Sparta's deflruclion. In order to* 
accomplifh; this,, he propofed to reflore the Macedonians to 
the full polfeffion of that power, from which : he himfelf had. 
driven: them;, and,, from motives of envy and diiappointed- 
ambition, to in veil- its natural enemies, with the fovereignty: 
of his country,. 



There lay,, however^ two powerful obftacles in his difficoi ties? -sag 



way. 



In Greece the attempt was unpopular y and Antigo 



his way 5* 



nus feemed, regardlefs. of ambitious projecls- With this 
prince ^Aratus had not the:leaft. connection,, and. he muil 
have Seen confidered. by him as a perfon moil, hojftile to* 



f* K %olyh, h*iu C.47, feieg.' Plutarch i» Cleomei*. &ArafcK 
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With his ufual addrefs, however^ 



he furmounted both .thefe difficulties 




#f furmoimt 
ling them 



• ■— 

Megalopolis, of all the cities of Peloporinefus, lay the 
mo ft expofed to invafions from Laconia ; and there had 
antiently .fubfifted a friendly intercourfe between the Mega- 
his manue* lopolitans and .the Macedonians. Having gained over to his 

views two of the principal men of this city, he directed 

I 

them to apply to the Achaean ftates for protection againft 
Sparta j and, fhould they not be able to grant it, which 
Aratus well knew, they were ■ not, to afk permiffion to 
implore the aid of Antigonus. The fcheme fucceeded as 
he had wifhed, and his inflruments were appointed to pro- 
ceed to the Macedonian court. He then inftructed them, 
to mention him favourably to the king j to be adive in 
removing from his mind the prejudices he might have con- 
ceived , againfl him ; and to offer him whatever pledge he 
mould delire of the devotion and future fealty jof Aratus. 
They were particularly to reprefent to Antigonus, that his 
interefts and thofe of Achaia were the fame $ that the enter- 
prizing Cleomenes, when he had once fubjected Greece, 
would foon make his way to the Macedonian frontiers j and 
.that what Antigonus might now eafily accomplilh in Pelo- 
ponnefus, he might find difficult to effecT: within his own 



kingdom, if invaded by a prince made bold 




fuccefs, and 



made ftrong by his victories, whofe very name would invite 

S 

to his banners all the .antient enemies of Macedon. 



4 

Antigonus Hi T HER to, as we have akeady obferved, Antigonus had 

affefted a total difregard,of .Grecian affairs. The expelling 



averfe fro 

.meddling 



.even 
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even of the Macedonian garrifons from the Grecian towns, Book 1V« 

had not provoked him to interpofe. And though often fo- Se&. 2 * 

licked by many of the ftates of Greece, and lately by the with the af- 

Aetolians in particular, to take advantage of the prefent diftrac- Greece ; 
tions, he had always, attentive to the profperity of his own 



kingdom, fleadily refufed the invitation. 



. 'But now, to fee the leader of Achaia his fuppliant, and - but yields to 

the f 1" * 

thofe very Achaean s, by whom his predeceffors had been ex- ^ions of the 
pelled from Peloponnefus, voluntarily opening their gates to Achaeans: 
him ; to be prefented with the opportunity of humbling 
that Sparta, which -had held in fcom the mightielr. of Ma- 
cedon's kings ; -to enjoy the profpect of uniting Greece 
and Macedon into one fovereignty, and of feeing himfelf 
mailer of . what even Alexander could never boaft ; were 
temptations, which even the temperate mind of Antigonus 
could not withfiand* 



He promifed all that was defired. Aratus, to give the *xtraordina. 
more credit to the negotiation, had fent his own fon to An- m&deby^ 
tigonus by way of holtage who ftipulated, on the part of Antigoiuu^ 
Achaia — " That the citadel of Corinth mould be delivered 

It 

into the king's hands— that he ihould be at the head of the 
Achaean confederacy, fuperintend their councils, and direct 

their operations that money and provisions fhould be fup- 

plied at their expence, for the fupport of his army that 

neither embaffy nor letter fhould be : fent to any power, 

without his approbation nor any city, ftate, or people, be 

from that time admitted into the Achaean league, without 
Jus exprefs confent a V The two lafl fiipulations were, in 



See Polyb* L. iio et paffim. Plutarch in Arato. 




fad 



3 
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Book IV. fad, bonds of allegiance to Antigonus. They had their 



Seel:. 2. foundation in the original confederacy of the Achaean ftates y 

but were at this time new-modelled, to ferve the purpofe of 
the prefent negotiation ; and in this form, the feveral mem* 
hers of the Achaean league were required to fwear to the. 
oblervation of them : which oath was to be administered every 
year. From thefe articles it is evident, that the Achaean 

% 

liberties were now but a name* The lord of Achaia wa& 

Antigonus. 



the duplet/ j x j s no t however, to be imagined, that Aratus ventured 

4>f Aratus ; 

at once to avow every claufe ©f this exceptionable compacl:*. 
The whole tranfaction feems to v have been the work of 
fubtilty and dark difguife.. Even previous to the appoint- 
ment of the fecond congrefs at Argos, it appears from. 
Plutarch, that he had ; entered privately into a negotiation with 
Antigonus 5 and probably moft of the articles here mention- 
ed were kept fecret for a time, and difclofed gradually, a§ 
■ the nature of the cafe made it necenary, and as the power o£ 



Antigonus came to be more firmly eftablifhed 



46 



t 

ndignation When the other Peloponnefian ftates r efpecially thoiB wlio> 
x>f the Pelo- h ac i lately felt the yoke of Macedon-, found their fufpicions 

ponnefian- J J , x 

Hates at this turned to certainty, and that it was determined they mould. - 

tranfattion. 



a6 



Aratus, throughout this whole tranfa&ion, appears to have conduced himfelf 
with the greateft fubtilty. Though thefcheme was his own, in public he afte&ed to 
have many difficulties concerning its expediency, and to offer many fpecious objections; 
which, doubtlefs, at the fame time,, his creatures had inftrudtioris, and were pre- 
pared to anfwer. Even in Aratus's Commentaries, Polybius himfelf (L*ii. C47*) 
acknowledges, that feveral material circumftances refpetting this bufinefs were 

omitted by him, confeious it was not to his honour that the world fliould be apprized 
of them, 




again 
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tigain .be given up into the hands of their oppreflbrs, they Book IV 

were exafperated to -.the utmoft againft. Achaia. So violent, Se&. 2. 



1 particular, were the people at Corinth, that the}*- rofe againft 
Aratus to put him ,to death j and with difficulty he eieaped 



the city. Their only hopes were now in Cleomenes 




ie laft refuge of the Grecian liberties who, unequal as lie 
appeared to the dangers he had to encounter, feemed to draw 
frefh .vigour from his difficulties. Upon the- firft advice of Cleomenes 

1 . , . . 1 11' 1 , pofleffes him- 

the Macedonians being -in motion, ne liad entered the feif of the 
ilthmus, and had taken poiTeffion of a pafs 37 on -the Onean aftEsT* 
mountains, which commanded the opening of the defile on 



the northern fide ; fo that, whilft he continued in this pofi- 

tion, it was impracticable for Antigonus to force his way, 

nor could he be joined by his friends from Peloponnefus 3 

Aratus, who with the demiurgi had been deputed to wait 

on Antigonus, being obliged to crofs the Corinthian gulph 

in order to get to the Macedonian camp * 8 . But it was not " forced to 

poffrble that Cleomenes mould provide for the Mety of 

every place. The Achaeans found means to furprife Argos, 

with a defign to cut off the communication of Cleomenes 

with Spar.ta. This laid the Spartan king under the necemty §f e *\^ eri 

of returning back into Peloponnefus, and to leave the pafs cedoniansj 

* ■ 

l - 

.open for the Macedonians. 



v m 

■ 

Such a formidable body of auxiliaries, for the Macedo- moft of tlie 
nians amounted in numbers to near twenty-two thoufand fian cities 
men, foon enabled the Achaeans to xefume their fuperiori ty Antigonus^ 
in Peloponnefus. Corinth, with moft of the other cities, 



hich had .declared for Sparta, furrendered to Antig 




•* 7 Polyb. L. ii. c. 52, * 8 Plutarch in Arato; 

R r 2 



and 
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Book IV. and in lefs than oft e campaign; Cleomeries had nothing, but 

Laconia remaining, Amidft this wreck of his public fortunes, 

€le<ftaes- f ^ e ^ t ^ ie v * rtuous Agiatis, ,. whofe excellent fenfe and tender 

affection had been his refource in his fevereft exigencies* 
And,, as . if every comfort were to be withdrawn, from him, 
Ptolemy Eiiergetes, then king of Egypt, to whom he had 
appliedv for, fuccours, ? refufed to grant his recpiefi;,, uulefs his 
mother and his children were fent into Egypt as pledges of 
his fidelity. The perfidy which the. Egyptian king, had ex- 
perienced from- the Achaeans, in deferring, his alliance,, and 
calling in Antigonus, had induced Ptolemy,, a prince other- 
wife remarkably humane^ to make this ungenerous requili- 

5 with which, however, fuch was the fituation of his 

■ 

affairs, that Cleomenes was forced to comply 



tion 



• 

he obtains a His fpirit, neverthelefs, remained ftill unfubdued"^ 



Be 



fupply of 
men and. 



fides what he had received from Egypt, he had contrived to 
moneys ra jf e a t home a farther fupply of men and money, by en~ 

franchifmg fueh- of the- Helotes. as could pay a certain fine 



^ The reader will not be difpleafed to find here, the account ^which Plutarch has': 
preferved to us, of the noble firmnefs of Crateficlea, the mother of Gleomenes, on 
this affe&ing occafion, when the neceffity of affairs obliged this prince to fend her andf 
his children to Egypt. Having condu&ed them to Taenarus, where they were to take-' 
Hupping,- the hour of parting, being come,.his wonted fortitude- forfook him ; .anchthe-* 
fierce warrior was feen to melt into the tender fon and fond parent. Crateficlea with 
concern marked his emotion ; and, drawing him afide into an adjoining temple, " King- 
<c of Sparta," faidihe to him, clafping her aged arms around him, and preffing him to. 

* 

her bofom, " take care that, when-we go hence,,no one may perceive us weeping, or:/ 
" behaving in any lhape unworthy of the illuftfious city that gave us birth* This 
*' alone is in our- power ; theiflue is in the hands of God." This faid j compofing her/ 
countenance, fhe;. embarked/ bearing her grandfon in her arms, and ordered' the - 
3>Uot ^o put to fea with all f>offible expedition ^Plutartb in GUomene* 

for 
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v 

for their freedom,, and by inllfting among his troops a great Book IV 
many more of 'thofe that were fit for military fervice.. Thus Sect 
recruited in jftrength, he determined to flrike terror into the- 
enemy. The city of Megalopolis has been already mentioned. - 
It was-one of the moll confiderable in Peloponnefus, and 
fcarcely inferior even to- Sparta ; (lately, populous, opulent,, 
and, from its fituation, of great importance y commanding 



moll parts of Arcadia, of which it was the chief city. I 



Had been planned by the illuftrious Epaminondas, as a ftrong 
hold for the Arcadians, at that time fcattered moftly in de- 
fencelefs villages,* and to curb the power of Sparta. Cleomenes 
formed the defign" of furprifing this city,, thiough the Achaeans* 
lay encamped on the one fide, and the Macedonians on the 
other. With this view he deceived the enemy by a feint {urprlfes 
march, as if he had intended to fall on Argos but he turn- Me S alo P 
ed fuddenly Ihort, and was in polfefiion of Megalopolis, be- 



fore- either Antigonus or Arams fufpe&ed his purpofe. He. 



had a particular view in forming this enterprize. The. 

■ 

Megalopolitans were the fanguine friends of Macedon, and 



he hoped, by the pofifefiion of their city, to have it in his 



power to detach them from Antigonus ; an object certainly 
of the highefl* moment to his- affairs, could it have been 
effedled. He accordingly fent mefiengers after the inhabi 



tants, mofl of whom had efcaped by flight, and offered 



rellore the city, with all the fpoil, entire, and. unhurt, on; 
condition of their renouncing the friendship of the Macedo- 
nian king : but the Megalopolitans,. at the inftigation of Phi— 
lopoemen,. afterwards a diflinguifhed character in the Achae- 
an hiftory, having- rej ected the offer, Cleomenes was fo tranf- andiaysicia 
ported with refentment, that he plundered the city,, and r 
caufed it to, be laid in ruins,.. 



t i 



This 



t 



3io 
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OF 




Iv 



T 



was 



eel 



a deep 




to 




Achaean intereft 



and 



we may. judge of it's magnitude from, what Plutarch relates 



the afiiraion The general' affembly of Acham 1 had met> and Aratus was 



of Aratus and 
the Achaean s p 



on this occa- „ m ted 




liarang 



* 

them* when he deceived, the 




- fion . 



eflum 



bu 



unabl 



into tears,, covering his face with his 
nutes of extreme agitation and" 

■ 

calling out to know what it was that thus moved him, Wi 




\ to fpeak, he burn: 
e. . After fome mi- 

■ 

the whole anembly 




at length be uttered 



Megalopolis is deflroyed 



Cleomenes 



Confter 




filled 



7 



breaft y all public teHnefs was fufpended and .the 

g 

tion broke up in filent amazement and horror; 



Cleomenes 
attempts Ar- 
gos, in order 
to bring on 
an engage- 
ment ; 



!b.ut is. ba&ed. 



Emboldened by this fuccefs , Cleomenes, . at the opening 
of the enfuing: fpring, appeared before Argos, where Anti- 

gonus was encamped, and defied him to battle y but his 
challenge not being accepted, he fpread devaluation through 

all the country around. His purpofe was, either to force the 
Macedonian king to the field> whilft moll of his troops were 

-cantonments, or to excite again ft him 



ilill 



in 



their winter 



the indig 



of the Arg 



B 



his infults 



their murmurs moved Antig 



He faw clearly, that this 



.predatory war, however fuccefsful, mufl neverthelefs prove 
in the end, of little fer vice to Cleomenes 5 whofe army 



confining mofhly of 



were 



be kept tog 



ther 



depend upon, but the precar 
Anti 



thout - regular pay, for which he had- no fund to 

bus remittances^ from Egypt, 



on the contrary, rich 



eafure, faw the ad 



vantage he mufl derive from thence ; and, by oppofing. Cleo 

menes at firft, faintly, yet cautioufly, he artfully adhered to 




1 
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plan of operations, which, it was evident, mull foon exhaufl: Book IV, 



his adverfary- 



Seel:. 2 




Baffled in this manner by a fubtil foe,, and prelTed by retreats to 



his own difficulties, Cleomenes found himfelf obliged to re- 0 ^ % 
tire again within Laconia. Befides, the Macedonian and v*r Sparta.* 
Peloponnelian forces now afTembling, he began to fear that 
Sparta was their object, and he refolved to cover it,, if pof 
iible, from infult. Near the town of Selafia,. the road lead 
ing to Sparta became exceedingly narrow, being confined be 
tween two hills, the Efa and the Olympus,., both high and 
difficult of afcent - y and in the glen, that divided thefe hills, 

• 1 

ran the Oenus, along one of the banks of which- the road 
extended. This pafe Cleomenes undertook to defend, entrenches 
On one hill was ftationed , his brother Euclidas, with part 
of the army, whilft he himfelf took poft on the other 5 the 
bottom of each hill, and the opening of the defile,, being fe 
cured by a ditch, and a.ftrong rampart. 



himfelf 



Antigonus,. who. foon approached* beheld with admira- with greai: 
tion the pofition of the enemy.. Whatever could render the ap- 
pearance of an army formidable,, or add to the natural ftrength 
of this important pafs, had. been performed y and no part 
was to. be feen on which an impreffion could be made with 
effect.. s Though confiderably fuperior in point of numbers 
he had, too much-, wifdom to. hazard an attack upon men 
drawn up fo- advantageouily j. he encamped therefore at a. 
diftance on the plain below, in order to obferve the motions 



30 



30 He was thirty thoufand ilrong, and : the. Spartans were bat twenty thou- 



fand, 



-3 I £ 



4 
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.Book IV. of his enemy, and take hisi nieafures as;. cir cumftances might 
gedt. 2. offer. This deliberate caution and coolnefs. of Antigoj- 

nus, prepared the way for the ruin of Cleomenes* who had 



expected* that * the Macedonians i would immediately have ad- 
vanced all his hopes -renting on : the fpeedy decifion of a 
battle . His fupplies from Egypt Jhad failed^ yet, he carefully 



concealed from his army the diftreffed ilate of his finances, 
being well allured, that, mould it once be fuipe&ed^ his 
mercenaries would inftantly crumble, away, , and leave him s to 
•forced to ha- tHe mercy of Antigonus. Any fortune feemed to him pre- 
ferable; and, rather than be reduced to a . dilemma fo humi- 
liating, he determined, to throw, open , his entrenchments, 
and, without farther delay, to. rifque an engagement. 



zard an en- 
gagement ; 



4 + 



. The fame admirable -flail which he had exhibited in form- 

■ 

■ 

ing his encampment, he now. mewed in the difpofition of 
his army ; and he charged with fuch vigour the Macedonians, 
who, led on by Antigonus, - had attacked the wing in which 
he fought, that for fome time he compelled the phalanx to 

p 

give ground, and had nearly -wrefted the- victory from them. 
13ut the injudicious management :of Euclidas, according to 

t 

* J 

Polybius 3I , or, according ..to others 3a , the treachery of an 
officer in the Spartan armyj corrupted by Antigonus, having 

■ 

caufed the total difcomfitur.e of the other wing, the confufion 
& defeated 5 foon involved the whole Spartan line ; and Cleomenes, over- 
powered by numbers, ..moil of his men having fallen, was 
forced at length to quit the field. 



SI 



See,PoIyb. L, ii. c. £>8. 



m 

f 2 See Plutarch in Cleomene.. 
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He, fled to Sparta ; informed the citizens of the tyhftxoxxs Book IV. 
event j and advifed them -to fubmit to Antigonus. *' For my Seffi. 2. 
<( part," continued he, " lam prepared either to live, or to flies to Spar* 
" die, as the one or the other may be mo.ft for the intereft of 
e< my country." He then retired to . his own houfe, where 
he refufed every kind of refrefhment, not even fuiTering his 
armour to be taken off ; but after having leaned his head for 
a few minutes againft a pillar, he fet off for Gythium, the . 

■ 

principal ftation of the Spartan fleets; and, with fome chofen andf ro™ 

1 r 1 thence to 

friends, going immediately on board, fetched away for Egypt: 
Egypt 33 . 



* 



A farther infight into the character of this prince, may be had from a curioua 
anecdote recorded of. him when on his way to Egypt. Therycion, one of the 
Spartans who attended him, borne down by his reverfe of fortune, propofed to 
Cleomenes to kill himfelf, fetting off the propofal with that Ipecious colouring, 
which the imbecillity of an oppreffed mind is apt to miftake for argument. " Think- 
u eft thou, wicked man," replied Cleomenes, €< to Ihew thy fortitude by rulhing 
" upon death, a refuge always eafily to be had, and which every man has open 
" to him ? That were a flight far more fhameful than even that to which we hava 
" now been compelled. Better men than we are, have, either by the fortune of 

* 

" arms, or overpowered by numbers, left the field of battle to their enemies ; but 
" the man, who, to avoid pain and calamity, or from a flavifh regard to the praife 
€€ or cenfures of men, gives up the conteft, is. overcome by his own cowardice. If 
" we are to feek for death, that death ought to be in a&ion, not in the deferting of 
" adlion j for it argues bafenefs to live or to die to ourfelves. By adopting thy ex- 
" pedient, all that we can gain is, to get rid of our prefent difficulties, without 
" either, glory to ourfelves., or benefit to our country. In hopes, then, that we fhall 
" fome timje or other be of fervice to our country, both thou and T, methinks, are 
u bound to preferve life. Whenever thefe hopes fhall have altogether abandoned 
u us, death, if fought for, will readily be found." Plutarch in Cleomene. 

Traits fuch as thefe place a character in a ftrong light. With fuch fentiments, 
it is difficult to fuppofe this prince to have been the unfeeling tyrant, which fome 
authors have defcribed, At laft, it is true, he fell by his own hand ; but that 

was in the tranfport of defpair* His cool judgment had condemned the raft* 

deed* 



s 




His 
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Book IV* His adventures in Mgypt belong rather io the 
Sect. 2. 0 f that kingdom; at prefent it may be fufficient to men* 

tion a few of the principal circumflanees . 



adventures Ptolemy Euergetes,, whofe ally he had 1 for ibme time 
dom r kiBS " been, received him honourably ; and,; when better acquaint- 
ed with his cham&er, held him in. the highefl efteem j la- 



menting that he had not afUfted him more effectually ,.. and 




promiiing to take the. firft opportunity of replacing him on? 
the throne of his anceftors. This probably he might have 

■ 

effected; but, dying foon afterwards, he was fucceeded 
his fon Ptolemy Philopator 5 a prince totally the. reverie, 
of what his father had been ; immerfed in diffolutenefs j 
and governed altogether by an infolent and rapacious mi- 
nifter. . Cleomenes had too great a tfpkit to brook the in- 
dignities,, which he experienced from this vicious court.. 

■ 

Ptolemy's minifters marked his refentment and, enraged. 



that he fhould dare to be difpleafed, they ;added infult to. 

t 

injury, till, fired by his wrongs, this unhappy prince would 
have revenged them by open violence j but he perimed in 
and fatal the wild attempt, after he. had lived about three years in 



Egypt 



34> 



Generous Sparta, which till this period had never fuffered- the 



of th? Spar- fate of a captive city,, could not have, fallen into the 
tan6 by Anti * power of a more, merciful conqueror. Antigpnus 3S , rather 



a protestor than an enemy, would not permit the leaft in- 
jury to be offered to any part of the city, , or inhabitants,, 
but contented himfelf with re-eflablilhing the }urifdiction. 



?*• See Blutarch in Clcomene. 35 g ee p 0 lyb, L. & c. 70. et L.. v. c, 9 
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of the Ephori, as it had been before the time of Cleomenes . Book IV. 
He even Ihewed a tender regard for the interefts of that Seel. 2. 
unfortunate prince ; for, obferving that the Spartans, by 
.whom he was affectionately remembered, could not bear the 

■ 

thought of another king whilft he furvived, Antigonus com- 
plied with their wifhes, and left the throne open as he found 
it. He ftaid in Sparta but three days, being recalled home 

a fudden emergency, which demanded his immediate He is called 
prefence. So critical was the fate of Cleomenes. Had the \™*^*oi 
latter deferred fighting for -three days longer, Antigonus barbarians, 
mull have withdrawn his troops, and Cleomenes been re* 
lieved. 




invaders ; 



It had been, as we have already obferved, a favourite defeatsthc 
maxim with Antigonus, notwithftanding he had of late been 
induced to depart from it, " that foreign conquefts were 
€< not to be obtained but at the expence of the happinefs 



" of his own kingdom." And it is remarkable, how fully 
the laft fcenes of his life verified his obfervation. Encou- 
raged by his abfence, a multitude of Illyrians, and the bar- 
barous nations adjoining, had made an inroad into Macedon, 
and committed dreadful devaftation. And it was the ac- 
count of this irruption that had haftened the return of An- 
tigonus into his own dominions. The barbarians, who had 
as yet found no force able to oppofe them, heard of his 
approach uridifmayed; and even advanced to meet, him, in 
full confidence of victory. The battle was decifive againfi: 
them : but it was alfo fatal to the Macedonians. The king, 
by the violent exertion of his voice during the engagement, 
burft a blood- veifel j and the large erTufion of blood, that burfa a 

followed, having thrown him into a languiihing Hate, he blood - veireJ > 



died 
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Book IV. died 56 in a few days, univerfally lamented for his great mi- 

Seel. 2. Htary abilities, but. much more for his exalted virtues, and 

kme^tedby *ke noD ^ e generofity of foul by which he had been diftin- 
all Greece, guilhed 37 . Among many inftances of his humane difpofi tion^, 

the manner, in which he ufed his vi&ories, is part 

Charafter of recorded. For he feemed to forget, that the vanquiftied had 
this prince. €ver b een hj s f oes . hi s fi r ft care was -^ to foften their lot 

and, as far as confifted with the public fafety^, to reflore 
to them thofe privileges and enjoyments, of which other 
conquerors would have had a pride in depriving them. 
In what manner he behaved to- the. Spartans, we have feen. 
And fuch, Polybius informs us, was their veneration for 
him, though the captor of their virgin-city, that, far from 



confidering him as an enemy, by whom they had been 
humbled, they proclaimed him in the general aflembly . of 
Greece their benefadior and pre/erver 3 *. He reigned but iix- 
teen years, too fhort a period for the happinefs of his king- 

* * f 

dom and of mankind » 



Antigonus certainly appears to have been one of the: 
ableft princes that ever fat ou the throne of Macedonj to. 
him probably was owing that vigour, which the Macedo- 
nians, after all their loffes, were enabled to exert in the fuc- 
ceeding reign ; and, had his example heen imitated by his 
fucceflbrs, it may fairly be conjectured,, thai the fate of Ma~ ; 

cedon, if not prevented, had been at leaft not fo rapid and 



2 * Olymj»« cxxxix. 4. Before Christ 22a. See Polyb. L. ii.c. 70. 

37 Polyb. L. ii. c. 70.. It appears from Polybius^ that in military reputation hfr 
Hvas one of she firft among the princes of his time. 



3* Ei'Egyrnjv *h crvTyga.— See Polyb. L» ix» CgO 



humiliating 



4 
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V t 

humiliating. In his laft hours he took care to confirm the Book IV 
appointment he had already made, of Philip, the fon of De- Sed. 2. 



0 



metritis, to fucceed him on the throne 



Antigonus is known in hiftory by the name of Dofin 9 thepremifer* He 



this na 



llownefs 



forming. But, if by this we are to underftand, that he either was avaricious, or that 

■ 

he employed that low expedient, to which Ihallow politicians have often recourfe, 
of encreafing the number of their dependents by holding out alluring promifes, 
which they never propofe to fulfil, we fhall conceive of him a very different charafter 
from what is afcribed to him by Polybius, who lived near his time. Poflibly, at his 
acceffion, he had the importunities of felf-interefted courtiers to contend with ; and 
from his natural facility of temper, and the difficulty of his fituation, he was often 
under a neceffity to put off, in the gentleft manner he could, expectations, which 



gratified 



And thence, per- 



haps, was the name given to him by fome of the witlings of the age ; and, as the 



a&ions 



\iDofc 



HISTOP.Y 



He appoints 
Philip to fuc* 

ceed hi 



■ * 



* 
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CON T E NTS 



ffitlipt the hfl of the Macedonian kings of that name,fucceeds 
to the kingdom upon the death of the fecond Antigonus—*- 
profperous fate of Macedon at his acceffton — he enters into a 
confederacy with the fates of Achaia againft the Aetolians 
entertains thoughts of reducing the feveral Greek republics- 
prevented by Afatus — endeavours to weaken the influence 
Aratus— fails — affeSls to treat him with confidence — his mini- 
flers grow jealous of Aratus — and feek his deftruSlion, though- 
to the ruin of their mafters affairs — Philip difcovers their 
treafonable practices— proceeds with feverity againft them*. 





•HI LIP afcended the throne 1 with the general applaufe Book V 
of all Macedon \ The extraordinary care bellowed on Seel:, i . 



his education, the inftructions he was known to have received The laft Phi-- 
from the late. king,, the opportunity he had enjoyed of obferv- 



ft 



lip afcends 
the throne 
of Macedon. 



1 Olymp» exxxix. 4» Before Christ 2\6. 
1371. de vir.U et vitiis. 



* See Tolyb. Cafaub. Oft 
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Book V. ing the virtues of that excellent prince, together with the 
Seel:, i. hish expectations which his own natural! endowments had 

taught his fubje£ts to form of him, induced them to hope, 
that in him Antigonus would be revived ; and, though only 
in his feventeenth year at the "time of his accemon, his 
manner of entering on the government ftrengthened thefe 



his cha- 
ra&er. 



expectations : intelligent, affable, munificent, attentive to 
the feveral duties of the royal ftation, he appeared to have 
no other end in view but the happinefs of Macedon, and 
to have every qualification neceffary to accomplish that great 

objed. 



Profperous 

ftate of Ma- 
cedon at his 



Macedon, at the fame time, had never been in a more 
flourifhing condition. The wife policy of the lait reign had 
reftored induftry and opulence ; her cities were populous j her 
acceffion. lands cultivated, and covered with inhabitants; and her armies 

high in reputation for difcipline and courage. The barbarian 
borderers had been lately humbled; and even that, fpirit of 
hoftility, which for ages had animated the councils of Greece 
againft Macedon, had almoft died away. Who could have 

* 

thought, that thefe were the times, and this the prince, deftined 
to humble this ancient kingdom, and to prepare the way for 

it's final ruin j . 



ans invade 
Achaia. 



The Aetoli. The Actolians 3 were the firft people to difturb the peace 

of Greece. The jealoufy, which they had long entertained 
of the Achaean flates, was much encreafed by that importance 
which Achaia had aflumed from her alliance with Macedon : 

■ 

■ 

and no fooner were they relieved from the dread of Antigonus, 



■ 

3 Polyb. L. iv. c. 3 . et feq. Plut. in Arato. 



than 



l 
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than the. Aetolian bands poured again into Peloponnefus. BookV 

They , landed on the Achaean coaft, which after ravaging, Sefi: . i. 
they proceeded to a ftrong hold they poffefTed on the MelTe 



frontier; from whence they made fevere depredations 
on all the country around. Thefe, however, were faid to 
have been only private adventurers, who went forth merely for 
the fake of plunder, without the authority, and, as it was 
pretended, even without the knowledge of the Aetolian go- 
vernment. 



Ti moxenus, then general of Achaia, whoie term of office Aratns 



.was nearly expired, declining to march againft them, Ara- JJ!^^ 
tus, general-elecl:, affumed the command, and, taking the 
-field, required them inftantly to leave Peloponnefus. They 
-promifed they would : but Aratus, although he had already 
•difmifled a part of his force, fufpe&ing the fincerity of their 
intentions, and finding, as he thought, a favourable opportu- 
nity of chaftifing thefe unprovoked plunderers, attacked them 
on their march near Caphyae, a town of Arcadia y but meeting 
with an unexpected and vigorous refinance, he was entirely ™ de - 
. defeated. 



The blame of this difcomfiture fell wholly on Aratus. He partiy^^ 
had prefumed to acl, though not in office he had "weak- own fault, 
ened his army, whilfi: the enemy was yet in the field ^ 



and he had expofed his troops to flaughter by his rafhnefs 



and the ill-digefted orders he had given. To anfwer to thefe 
articles of charge, he was fummoned before the convention 
of the Achaean ftates and he had probably been condemned, 
had not an open conferlion of his error deprecated the re- 
fentment of his judges. The fault, neverthelefs, was not al- 

T t together 
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Book V. together to be imputed to him. It appears, that the Achae 



Sect. 1. 



an troops had been deficient 
and partly by The pernicious effects of the 



the fault of 
the Achae- 
ans. 




and in 



g 



called 



the aid of 



foreign arms, both Polyb 



and Plutarch 5 inform 



be 



gan already to be felt. And the Achaeans, who thought no 

to the exertion of their 




* 

enterprife too arduous, whilii 
own vigour thofe men, who with fuch glory to themfelves 

/ 

had eftablifhed the liberties of Achaia, now repofing themfelves 
on the power of Macedon, had funk infenfibly into floth, 
timidity, and weaknefs. 



Aratus ap- 



Th 



evil was 



at prefent to be remedied. And no 



Hp e for°aid hl " *k m g rema i ne d to the Achaeans but the alternative of making 



friends of the Aetol 



by admitting them to a £h 



adminiftration of Grecian affairs 
lians feem long to ^have had in view) 



object which the AetOr- 
or to implore the affift- 
ice of the Macedonian king. The former mud have been 
meaftxre of wifer policy 5 as the flrength of Greece would 

formidable confederacy ; 



then have been collected into 



and the different flates* by purfuing feparate interefts, had not 
haftened the ruin of their common liberties. But the pride 
of Aratus led him to a more pernicious choice. He could 



bear that Achaia mould yield up 



divide 



fove 



reignty 



which however was now little more than nomi 



nal ; and ftill lefs that fhe ihould receive orders from thofe to 
whom fhe had been accuftomed to prefcribe them. Aratus, 
befides, had been the -nrft. perfon to call in the Macedonians to 
the fupport of the Achaean body ; and he would not feem to 



4 See Pqlyb. L. iv. c. 7. 



5 Plutarch, in Arato. 



condemn 
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* 

condemn a meafure, which had originated from himfelf. Un- Book V 



fortunately for Greece, the counfels of Aratus prevailed. 



Seel:. 



i. 



Philip received the application with pleafure. To fee Philip's pride 

himfelf, at the opening of his reign, the acknowledged arbiter fhJlppHca- 

bf Greece, and to have the firffc of the Peloponnefian Hates tion : 
taking Shelter under his protection, were circumftances too 

* ■ 

flattering for a young prince, to be confidered with indif- 
ference ; whilft his compliance with the requeft of the Achaeans 
gave him an opportunity, at the fame time, of mewing his re- 
gard to the injunctions of the late king, who had charged 

* * 

him to cultivate the friendship of Aratus, and to pay parti- 
cular attention to the coUnfels of that experienced ftatef- 

* 

man. 



He accordingly promifed, as foon as he had fettled the hepromifes 
affairs of his own kingdom, to repair to Corinth, in order with°Achala! 
to meet the convention of the States in alliance with Achaia ; 
and in conjunction with them to fettle their plan of future 
operations. 



During thefe tranfactions, the Aetolians had committed a The Aetoli- 



... ans feck 

frefh act of violence, far more outrageous as their enemies, Cynaetha. 
affected to reprefent it, than any thing they had yet been guilty 
of 6 . Making a new inroad into Peloponnefus, they had facked 
Cynaetha, a city of x\rcadia, putting to the fword moft of 
the inhabitants, and laying the place in ruins. The in- 
habitants of Cynaetha had, it feems, been long noted for 
fierce and barbarous manners. Some time before the pre- 



6 See Polyb, L. iv. c. 17 
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BookV. & nt period; one party of them had rifen againft another* 
Sect, i. whom they drove into baniihment - } but the exiles, on certain 

conditions, having obtained their recall, contrived to betray 
the city to the Aetolians, who, without diftindtion of friend 
or foe, exterminated the whole inhabitants.. How far the 

* 

wickednefs of the Cynaetheans might afford, an apology for this 
inhuman proceeding, it is now difficult to fay. So exceed- 
ingly great, it certainly appears,,, was their profligacy,, that 
they were held in fuch abhorrence by the reft of the Arca- 
dians, that into fome of their cities it . was even deemed a 

• a * 

defilement to admit them. What makes this profligacy the 
more worthy of hiftorical notice, is the extraordinary man- 
ner in which antient writers account for it v 



» 

■ 

Thenegleft They afcribe it 7 to a neglect of the ftudy of mufic. The 
caufeofhs Arcadians, fay they, being accuftomed, from the unkindly foil 
misfortunes : fa^y ^ 0 cultivate, to a rough and hardy life, and breathing 

■ 

an air keen and inclement, required fome gentler relaxation 
to foften and humanize their minds, which might other- 
wife have contracted an. afperity fimilar to that of the coun- 
try they inhabited j and this alteration, experience taught 
them, mufic had the power of effecting in a greater de- 
gree than any other fpecies of amufement. Mufic was ac- 

r * 

cordingly, with them, the great national object. Their chil- 
dren, from the time they firft began to fpeak, were inftructed 
to ling hymns to the gods, and to chant the praifes of 
their antient chieftains ; and this ftudy they were, by the 
laws of Arcadia, to continue until the age of thirty, no 
other amufement being allowed among them, nor any other 



7 See Polyb, L. iv. c. zq, 21, & Athen. Peipnos. L. xiv. 
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art held 



qual eflimation. At their facred feftivals, the BookV 



boys and men were obliged to make trial of their ikill, 
and to celebrate the folemnity with melody, fong, and dance. 
And even at their convivial meetings, every perfon was in 
his turn to raife fome inilrucrive fong ; which to be in- 
capable of doing, was ignominious in the higheft degree. But 
the Cynaetheans, hiftory tells us, having departed from the 
inftitutions of their anceftors, had degenerated into favage 
ferocity, delighting in cruelty, perfidy, and every vicious 



Sea 



hab 



which debafes the nature of man 



for. 



The fact., however Aran ge it may be efteemed inourprefent accounted 
ftate of cold and artificial manners, is far from being incredible. 

- 

The mufic here fpoken of, Polybius ex'prefly tells us, con- 
lifted of hymns and paeans in honour of their deities and an* 
tient heroes 8 , and was altogether of the moral clafs,. convey- 
ing to the mind whatever was awful and. affeding in their 
religion, their policy, or national events. So that fongs. 
fuch as thefe,, aided, befides by that power of melody . 9 , in 

which, 



- 9 



SeePolyb.L. iv. c. 20* 



9 Dr# Brown (Union of. Poetry and Mufic, fe£t, 5.) infills that the boafled efficacy 
of antient mufic among the Greek tribes was chiefly owing to the powerful and af- 
fefting fong, which, according to him, derived but little aid from the mufical ac- 
companiment, their melody being exceedingly fimple and inartificial,. And he cri- 
ticifes Dacier and Montefquieu, for afcribing too much to the manual execution in • 
thofe early ages. But " their mufic being fimple and inartificial" is one of the 
very reafons why, it was fo amazingly powerful ; cc fimplicity in melody" being a 
neceffary requifite, as an ingenious writer confefles, (fee Dr. Gregory's Comparative 
View of the State and Faculties of Man with thofe of the Animal World.) (< in all mu» 

*' fic intended to reach the heart, or even greatly to delight the ear." And thence 

u 
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Book V. which, if there is truth in the "records of antient days, the 
oecr. i. Grecian artifts avowedly excelled, could not fail, efpecially 

when operating on young and uncorrupted minds, to infpire 
.exalted fentiments, and to make the heart beat high in the 
caufe of virtue' I0 . ' No wonder, therefore, that the Cynae- 

„ .theans, 



in part it is, that mulic has always- been . of more con&quence among the lefs culri- 

.vated, than among what are called highly-civilized nations j the latter, by refining 
their mufic } and rendering it more complex, have leflened, if notdeftroyed, it's.power 
^of affe&ing. We may therefore venture to fuppofe, and the teftimony of the moft 
refpe&able of the antients juftifies the conje&ure, that, fimple as their inftrumental 
inufic may have been, and however unacquainted with that concentual harmony, 
probably the invention of later ages (lee Sir John Hawkins's ftijlory of Mujzc, B. iii. 
c. 2, 3.) it was neverthelefs in ftr'ength of expreffion and deep pathetic force far be- 
yond ^ny thing known toiongft us. So that, with all the energy that poetry, gene- 
rous affeflion, and fender fentiment, can give (for to thefe heart-ennobling fubje&s 
was the antient Grecian fong altogether facred) .(fee Plutarch, de Mufica) the fongs 
of Greece had alfo every advantage that genuine and-infpirited melody can beftdw* 
When fivch a Combination took place., among a people of quick and ftrong percep- 
tion, tod who had not yet attained the art of fuppreffing their, feelings, is it ftrange., 
that every paffion, as we are -told was often the cafe, fhould have confefTed it's con- 
trouling power ? — See Hawkins's Hiftory of Mufic, prel. difc. p. \2* B. ii. c. 2.^p, 166, 
167. & B. iii. c. 1. p. 2,51. See alfo Harris on Mujic, Paintings and Poetry j and 
De Guy Voyage en.Grece, Lettre .36. 

10 It \vili reiadily be acknowledged, that feyeral of the effefts afcribed by the 
writers of Greece to their antient mufic (fuch as, ftimulating or controlling the 
paffions ; the relieving from bodily pain or infirmity, &c. &c.) are to be underftood 
allegorical ly, or to beconfidered as the enthufeftic flights of a yet rude, and there- 
fore wondering people. Neverthelefs, when we fee the legiflator ferioufly employing 



himTelf i 
influence v 



permitted 



power 



manners or our. mufical exprefiion, we now feek forinvain. Ecprepes, a Spartan 
Ephore, Plutarch (in Agide) informs us, cut olF two of tire nine ftrings from the 
infirument of Phrynis the mufician, in order to check the voluptuoufnefs of the 
mulic which this artilt was introducing, and which might deftroy ihe harmony of 



ft 



profecuted and baniflied 



Sparta 
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theans,. by profcribing fo important a part- of education. Book. V. 
fbould have fufrered^in the way we are told; as- the effacing Sedt, 1. 
of every religious impreffion, and a total depravation of 
manners, - muft. evidently have followed . . 



But how great foever the contempt in which the Cynae- 
theans were held, the deftrudlion of their city by the Aeto- 
lians excited much indignation throughout Peloponnefus ; . 

■ « 

and the Achaean confederates being now met at Corinth, it 
was urged before them, as a new inftance of that fpirit of 
violence, of which, the Aetolians flood accufed. In fuch an 
affembly, . convened under the influence Of Aratus and his 
friends, in which the king of Macedon himfelf prefided, 
every charge againft the Aetolians was readily admitted. The 
whole convention, , with joint, fufFrages,; agreed, that the 



Sparta, for having attempted the like innovation in the firings of the lyre, to- 
the corruption of the- Spartan youth. The decree Boethius has preferved to 



us 



" Whereas Timotheus the Milefian; coming to our city, has deformed the 
" antient mufic, and, laying afide the ufe of the feven-flringed lyre, and intro- 
" ducing a multiplicity- of notes, endeavours' to corrupt the ears of our youth, by 
* c means of thefe his novel and complicated conceits, which he calls chromatic, 
" by him employed in the room -of our ejlablijhed, orderly, and fimple mufic 
*' It therefore feemeth good, to us, the King and Ephori, after having cut off , the 
" fuperfluous ftrings of his lyre, and leaving onljrfeven thereon, to banilh the 
" faid Timotheus out of our dominions,, that every one beholding the whole- 
" fome feverity of this city, may be deterred from bringing, in amongft us any 
* r unbecoming cuitoms." — See Hawkins's Hiftory of Mufic, B.ii. c. 7. and Prin- 
ciples and Power of Harmony. See alfo Boethius de Mufica ; et Decretum Lacedae- 
mon. contra Tim 0 the urn miles. £. Codd. Mfl* i3 Oxonienfibus, Oxon. 4777. 

Compare what this curiotfs monument fays, and what likewife Polybius and 
other antient writers relate concerning the Arcadian mufic, with the utmoft that 
can be faid of our mufic, confidered as an inftrument of national virtue j and how 

ftriking muft our inferiority appear ! 



10 



Aetolians 



I 
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Book V.' Aetolians were guilty; that repai*ation fhould be demanded; 
Sea:, .i. an( j fa^X, unlefs it was obtained, war fhould forthwith be 

declared againft them ; and the direction of it committed to 
the Macedonian king. . , 



^Social wari Such was the beginning of the f octal war* 1 , fo called from 

* 

the aflbciation entered into bv the feveral ftates 




againft Aetolia. It commenced the firft year of the 140th 

p 

Olympiad, the fame in which Hannibal laid fiege to Saguntum, 
and continued for the fpace of three years after. Though 
this war was not attended with any overthrow of ftates, 

1 

nor remarkable revolution of power, it was neverthelefs in 
two refpects of pernicious confequence to Greece ; it gave to 
Philip an afcendant in the Grecian councils, of which a fatal 
ufe was afterwards made by that ambitious prince ; and it 
aggravated that animofity and deep -rankling hatred, which 
had long fubfifled between flate and ftate, and which ended 

I 

at laft in the utter fubveriion of them alL 




t 

1 

Philip lays Philip began his operations in a manner that afforded 
liege to Am- jit tie benefit to "his Achaean allies. The Aetolians, 

bracos, and 

.takesit: .their frequent inroads into the countries that lay between 

t 

them and the Macedonian frontiers, were become the terror 
.of all the nations of thofe parts. The Epirots in particular, 
no longer the refpe&able people they once had been, were 
now fallen under a kind of fubje&ion to the Aetolians ; 
and., though difpofed to follow the Macedonian banners, 
they were with-held by a dread of the Aetolian power. 
Philip formed the plan of retraining thefe incurfions, 



11 



noAsftoj ern^a^ijjoj,'— See Polyb. L. ii, c. 36. 



4 



which, 
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which, whilfl G 



ppeared as the oftenfible 




of Boo 



3*9 



Jiis care, tended at the fame time to the fecurity of his fefo. 1 * 
.own kingdom.. He accordingly laid fiege to Ambracos** 



an 



portant fortrefs, commanding Ambracia and the country 



which properly belonged to Epire, but was now 



the hands of .the Aetol 



Having reduced this fortrefs 



he .put the .Epirots in poflemon of it, and prepared 



the war 



the heart of , Aetolia, 



■ 

The fiercenefs of the. Aetolian Ipirit was in no ihape the Aetolian* 



tumbled 




this lofs j on the 




invade Ma- 



whilft . the enemy ce< i on , 




they detached a- large body of forces 



was thus at their 

* 

Xo invade Maeedon ; who, after committing great devafta 
tion wherever they appeared, pufhed oh as far as Dium ; 
jplace of note near the Thermaie gulph, famed for its fumptu 



a 



ous temples.,- which were enriched by valuable offerings, arid 
adorned with the . monuments and ftatues of the Macedo- 



nian kings. This city the Aetolians laid in ruins 



they 



/pared not even the.facred edifices ,5 and they carried off im- 
.menfe fpoils. About the fame time, another Aetolian band and make 



incuriions 



had paned over into Achaia ,+ , and nearly furprifed Aegium, into Achaia? 
one of the cities of the Achaean league; whilft a third army, 
in conjunction .with the E leans, had fallen on that part of 
Achaia which bordered on Elis, ravaged the territory of . 



Dyme, Pharae, and Jritaea, and taken Teichos, a ftrong 
scaftle in that neighbourhood, 




which they kept in awe 



all the country around. 



I 



1 1 



F See Poly b. L. iv. c. 61. & Palmeni Grasc* Ant» L« ii, c» 7 



13 



Polyb; 



-Potyb, L. iv. c. .5.7. 



Uu 



Meanwhile 



9 
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Book V. Meanwhile, every refource feemed to fail the Achaeans* 
Sect. 'fjfiey had fen t to Philip to haften to their am ftance : but 
diftrefsof the the ravages of the Aetolians,/ joined to the ' hoftile move- 

ments of the Dardanians^ had already made his own domi- 
nions the firft and moft neceffery object of his attention. 
Aratus, the general of Achaia, judged it imprudent to ri/k 
a battle, to which" he knew- himfelf unequal, as the merce- 



naries in the Achaean fervice had mutinied for want of pay 
and the native Achaeans alone were not to be depended on 
Their Peloponnefian confederates were all, at the fame time 



either ipiritlefs or difafiedted. Even 'the Mefienians 15 , in 

'•*W V r\-- ,w4 'y^ #"*.**■ • , i ( 



« # 



wHofe caufe chiefly Achaia had at the beginning taken up arms 



1 



were unwilling and afraid to a£t againlr. the Aetolians, who 
kept a formidable garrifon at Phialea 16 on their frontiers, 
from whence they could at any time lay MefTenia wafte. 



the Spartans Whilft. the Spartans, thoiugh under no fuch apprehenfi 



thS U jdJi. and notwimftanding their having, at the late convention, 





•anee 



pledged themfelves to Achaia, had now maffacred'or banim- 
ed 17 all their own citizens who were fuppofed to be in the 



1 « i / 



intereft of the Achaeans, and had openly declared 



them 




• -a 



fc ' ' '. c 



1 » * 



I t will be neceflary to explain the caufes of this fudden revo- 
lution in the Spartan councils : and from them We mail be in- 
r ftrucT:ed what was the condition of Sparta at this period, 

* 5 See Polyb. L. hr, €.31. , 

* * V - 

56 Polybius (L. iv, c. 3, 6, & 31.) makes mention of Phigalea, a firong-hold 



on the MeiTenian 



MefTenia 



probable, that it is the fame ftrong-hQld which U fpoken of in all theft? places. 
11 Polyb, Lt XYi c. 34 & feq. 



: ' - 
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Singe the battle of Selafia, where, as already related, Book V. 
jCleomenes was defeated by Antigonus Dofon king of Ma- ^eft. 



cedon, the Spartans, amidft their greateil. humiliation, had from what 
ever been impatient of the domination of Achaia ; to 
which the haughtinefs of that republic had in all proba- 
bility very much contributed. When the Aetolians, after the 

of Antigonus, firfl invaded Feloponnefus, they had 




been difpofed to join them ; but the Ephori then in 
office could not agree about the expediency of the mea-, 
fure ; two pf them being ftrenuous in the caufe of Achaia, 
the other three on the fide of the Aetolians ; upon which an. 
infurredtion having enfued, the Ephori in the intereft of the 



Achaeans were flain. The arrival of Philip at Corinth, 



and the aflbciation of the Peloponnelian ftates againil Aetolia, 
'checked for- a time this turbulence of fpirit - y and though 
moft.of the Spartans were fecretly friends to the Aetolians, 
they found, it advifeableto difguife their fentiments, and to - 
appear well affected to the Achaean confederacy. 



The following year encouraged other views. The Achae- 
ans,. harrafied by the Aetolians, and unfupported by the 

■ 

king- of Macedon, became lefs confiderable ; and the Aeto- 
lians openly folicited the alliance of /the Spartan people. 
Their party was powerful and the propofal had, without 
doubt, been accepted, had, not the Ephori, who were then all 



devoted to the interefts of "Achaia,- vigoroufly oppofed it. 

0 

This oppofitioh proved fatal to thefe magiftrates. They 
were fhortly after maflacred in the temple of Minerva, 
whilft they were employed in the performance of certain 
facred rites; and other Ephori, of whofe compliance the 

friends of Aetolia were well afiured, were appointed in their 

U u 2 room. 



r 



s 
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room. In confequence of thefe tranfa&ions, the 




Sc.d., i . renoun ced all connexion with the Aphaean ilates,. . and declared 



the Aetolians their allies. 



Cfeomenes- 

dies in 

Egypt. 



■ 

S u e ft was the iituation of affairs at Sparta,, when tidings 
arrived,, that Cleomenes, of whofe return they Hill cherifhed 

i , 

hopes, had died in Egypt? The Ephori laid hold on this- 
occaiion ; and, under the appearance of zeal for the antient- 
Spartan polity,, propofed,, even at the expence of their own 

The> 
On 



power,, that the regal government fhould he rellpred. 



nomination they made 




fully their 




conduft of 

the Ephori 



7 



intereiled the throne of the elder branch they placed an. infant, named. 

Agenpolis,, of the royal line,, and grandfon to that Cleom- 
brotus,. who had been advanced/ to the regal, dign ity upon the 

on of Leonidas. The other throne, they filled with. 

al - 



ex 





Lycurgus, an ambitious partizan of their own 
though he had not the leaft right by inheritance,, and feve 



1 - 

ral princes of the younger branch were Hill ^alivej but 
they fell the Polybius tells us, that Lycurgus had bought the fuffrages 

throne to ^y- of the Ephori,, at the rate of a talent to each. 

curgus, 

By thefe arrangements,, amongft other favourite obje&s* 
the Ephori efTe&ually fecured.the political union of Sparta 

who confirms with the Aetolians y Lycurgus ratifying all the ftipulations. 

all their atts. 



they had made, 
the. Achaean confederates.. 





\ 



e t ■ 



Philip 

marches into 



i 

Above a year had 




^ 1 



iince the alliance had been 



Peioponne* formed againft Achaia during which time*. Philip had per 



fWfS J 



• 

•* i v. c 35. 



formed 
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formed but : little of what He had promifed. The Darda- Book 

nians, however, who had threatened the Macedonian borders, Sect. 1 • 
having, upon his approach, retired homeward, he now 
found himfelf at leifure to' attend to the diftf efled fituation 

p 

of his Peloponnefian friends ; and, though in the depth , of 

4 * 

winter, he fet out 19 with the utmoft fecrecy for Corinth, 
where a part of his forces lay. 



The Aetolians, and the ft ate s in their alliance, had not frrprlfes a 
the leaft fufpicion of his having left Macedon : they had en- anf ? ° f 
tertained an early contempt of Philip, on account of his 
youth ; arid the fuccefs, with which they had carried on their 
depredations, had confirmed them in an opinion,: that they had 
nothing of confequence to fear from him. They foon found, 
themfelves to be miftaken. Philip having advifed the Achae- 
an s of his arrival, and fummoned them to join his ftandard, 

9 

furprifed a party* of Eleans, who, lulled into fecuri ty, had 
gone forth to ravage the Sicyonian territories, and cut 
to pieces or took prifoners almoft: the whole body ; out 
of two thoufand five hundred men, fcarcely one hundred 
efcaping. From thence, notwithftanding; the rugged preci- i ays f ie g e to 
s pices and deep fnows in his march, he advanced to Pfophis,, pfo P his > 
a remarkable, ftrong-hold within the confines of Arcadia, 
of which the Eleans had got pofieflion. The fituation of 
this place* together with the feverity of the feafon, ieem- 
ed to render any attempt againft it impracticable. It was a 
fquare fortification,, furrounded with flrong walls. On three 
fides the approaches to it were defended either by the Ery- 
manthus, a deep and impetuous river, or by rapid torrents,. 



f* Pplyb;L. iv. 6j & fe<ji 



all 
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Book V. all of them fwollen high with the winter floods.;*, and on the 
Seel:, i. fourth fide, it was covered by an hill difficult of afcent and 

jieverthelefs, furmounted all thefe 




well fortified. 

obftructions 5 he brought his ;fcaling-ladders to hear againft 
it and he pufhed on the aflault with fo much vigour, and 
in fo many different parts at once, that he foon made him- 
and takes it; f e |f ma ft er of it. Lafion and. Stratum, two other cities in 

that neighbourhood, the Eleans had alfo furprifed ; but, 
terrified at the fate of Pfophis, they immediately t abandoned 

- them. 



ravages Elis, "-Elis, one of the fineft regions of Greece in point of cul- 
tivation, and rich in every fpecies of rural wealth, was now 
open to Philip. Through this country he fpread devafta^ 
tion i purfuing the Eleans even to their mountains, and carry- 
ing off cattle and other plunder to an immenfe amount. 
He next -entered Tryphalia, a diftricl: of Peloporinefus to 
the fouthward of Elis, which had.fome towns capable of 
defence, garrifoned by the . Eleans and Aetolians j but in fix 



rwluces 
.Tryphalia, 



days he reduced them all. 



and frees the 

Meflenians Phialea 
from the 



The -reduction of thefe .places brought about alfo that of 



the MefTenian borders 



Phialea had for fome 



Aetoiian years been under the- domination of the Aetolians j who 



have already obferved, on all occafions infefled from thence 
the MefTenian territories, .controlling the councils of that 

nor foe. 



d permitting them to have neither friend 

it now, deriving 



people, ai 

but in common with themfelves .: b 



from the fuccefs of Philip's arms, and the report of his ad- 
vancing to their afliftance, the inhabitants rofe upon the 



Aetolians, and forced them to evacuate " their 




10 



This 
event 
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t ■ 

event had important confequences ; the Meflenian ftates r e- 
coveredi their independence, and, no longer intimidated by 

their Aetolian oppreflbrs, declared immediately, on the fide, of 
Macedon- 



Book V. 



Seel:. 



i 



The capacity and vigour fhewn by Philip in the courfe of tJie tempe- 

rate ule a& 



victories?- 



this expedition/ which he had completed in the £hort fpace makes of hi^ 
of a few weeks, during the feverity of the winter-feafon, re- 
ceived an additional luftre from the temperate ufe he made of 
his victories. He granted peace to all who fued for it. Of 
the- places which he had reduced, he retained few in his 
own poflefiion . In. fome r content with having expelled the 
Aetolian garrifons, he re-eftablimed the former inhabitants, 
and reltored: to them their ancient polity. Other cities he 
beftowed on his Peloponnefian confederates : the Achaean 
ftates, in particular, he. had gratified with Pfophis, the moft 
important ftrong-hold in this part of Greece y. and- which 
tb them was an acquifition of great importance, as it 

■ 

firengthened their frontier towards that quarter. His whole 
conduct* indeed, feemed to proceed on the fame generous 
plan which Antigonus had formerly adopted. The friend of 
liberty,, and the enemy of opprefiion, thefe martial . exploits 
carried with them no appearance of felfifh . ambition y but 
feemed only to have in view the advantage of his allies^ 
and the defence of Peloponnefus againft the encroachments of 
Aetolian ufurpatibn* . 



— 

But amidft all thefe fair appearances, Vftrange alteration 10 ^ n p c j^ r ' 
began ?to difcover itfelf in the character of Philip, who had 



A- 



Polyb. L. iv. c. 76, 82 & fe<j. Plutarch in Arato* 



+ * 
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Book V. ,now retired to Argos, and there kept iris court 




time 



Seel:, i 



before the death of. Antig 



that excellent prince, fen 



fihle of his declining health, and apprehenfive of the eonfe- 
quences* which the intrigues of faction might occalion under 
a minority, ha(l appointed the different perfons to whom the 
principal adminiftration of affairs was,' upon his demife, to be 

of regency he had 

tutor to the young 

and fuppofed to 



character »f intrufled. ,At the head, of -the 

hisminiitersj 




placed Apelles, whom he alfo 
king j 




a man verfed in affairs 
be of ftricl: . integrity ; but all was artful fallacy and de- 
< ception. Under a plaufible outlide, he concealed the greateft 
duplicity of heart, the imperioufnefs of a tyrant, and an in- 
Xatiable luft of power. Leontius, with the -title of captain 
, of the cuiraffiers, Antigonus had named to the rcommand 
.<©£ the: army; Megaleas was appointed fecretary of flate^ 
Taurion to.be king's .lieutenant in Peloppnnefus 5 and Alex- 
. ander to be captain of the Jife-guard. Thefe difpofitions had 
been implicitly acquiefced in by Philip .: and Apelles was at 
this time prime minifter, and the royal favourite. Of .the 
other chief officers of the crown, Megaleas and Leontius 
were the creatures of the minifter, and paid an implicit obe~ 
eheirprirfe, dience to.his infractions. Apelles, who in Macedon adted 

without, control, was foon difgufted at the rigid iirmnefs and 
. unpliable. . character ,of the republican Greeks ; who frequent- 

ute his .orders, and to talk of laws and 

He 




to 




privileges, which they would not fuffer to be infringed 



and dvypUci- therefore refolved to humble them:: and, Xo .early as .the late 

, expedition into Elis, he had: given dire&ions to the feveral 
Macedonian officers, to take every .opportunity of treating 
them with contempt and injuftice, particularly in the divi 



iion of the 




and in the 






quarters 5 

with 
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with :''ftri<£fc kijunclions, fhowld they prefume to complain, BookV. 



to charge them with mutiny, and to punifh them accord- Sec~t. i. 



ingly. The Macedonians, Polybius obferves had, by a 



iimilar policy^ effcablifhed their dominion over the nations of 

4 

ThelTaly, who had now only the fhadow of liberty remaining; 

* \ 

and Apelles expected, that he mould with as little diffi- 
culty effect the fame in Peloponnefus . But the Achaeans were 
not fo eafily to be fubdued. They applied directly to Ara- they arc op 
tus, who, with a becoming fpirit, remonftrated to Philip J^f^^ 
againft the conduct of his minifters. Philip faw that mat- 
ters were not yet ripe for the execution of the intended pro- 
ject : he therefore temporized ; and, affecting to throw the 

■ 

blame on his fervants, commanded them to defift from giving 
offence to his Achaean allies. 



t 

4 



Some other method of accomplifhmg their deiigns was whom tte y 

« i i a i • • lit i 'i endeavour to 

now to be employed. Aratus, at this time, had the lead fupplanu 
in the Achaean councils, and the perfon who was fupported 
by his recommendation, was always fure to fucceed to the ap- 

* 

pointment of General of Achaia. That it might not, therefore, 
be in his power again to obflruct the views of Macedon, 
Apelles laid his plan to withdraw from this ftatefman the 
confidence of the Achaeans, by throwing the adminiftra- 
tion of affairs into other hands ; and he accordingly advifed 

to attach himfelf to the party in oppofition to 
Aratus *\ Philip entered readily into the views of his mi- 
nifter, and immediately fet out for Achaia, in order, by his 
prefence, to influence, if poflible, the approaching election 
-of General. The moft eminent and the worthieft of the 




11 L. iv. C. 76. *• Polyb. L.iv. c, 83. Plutarch in Arato. 
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x Achaeans 
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Book V. yAchaeans were all the friends of Aratus 5 but to be the 

* _ ■ ^ 

friend of Aratus was now a crime. Philip fupported, there- 
fore, the election of Eperatus, whole only merit was jhi& 
enmity to this great man yet,, without abilities,, and with- 

# 

out perfonal weight, Eperatus, by dint of the intrigues,, 

■ 

the threatenings, and the bribes,, which Philip and his mi- 

of Aratus* 

To 



■ 
* 




coun- - 



niters employed,, defeated the united 
and every honeil Achaean. He , was elefted • 
ter balance, however, this unpopular meafure, and to flrength- 

* ■ 

en himfelf in the affections of the Achaean people, Philip 
laid fies:e to Teichos n > the fortrefs of which the Aet<*~ 
Hans had poffeffed themfelves the preceding year, topk it, 
and reftored it to the Achaean^ of Dymey, to^ whom it be- 
longed ; and, having made an inroad into Elis, he prefented 
the Dymeans, and the cities in that neighbourhood,, with, all- 
the plunder he had carried off* 



Phi lit was now 



in 



his 



own 




matter of 



1 *. 



Achate: the adminiftration was devoted to him; and the 

. „ . * . - « t I 1 \ : I m . . • < ✓ . - 

wealth alid vigour of that republic, he fancied absolutely 

• but he foon found what an- empty phan^ 



at his 

torn 





been purfuing.. The feafon for action ap- 

' for the fubMenee of 




were nec 




*. - - 



j. 1 s 



the army, and funds were wanted for. their pay.. The new 
general was applied to upon this ©ccafion. ; but no maga~. 
, zines had been 




- ? and the treafury was exhaufted * 
arc diTap- Epeigt.us had neither, credit nor invention for. immediate re- 
pouuei: fource ; and the king had to fuffer the mortification of 

courting the intereft of Aratus, in order to obtain fupplies, 



** Polyb. L. iwc.84 



of 
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of money and ftores j to apologize for the affront he had Book V. 

him . and to confefs himfelf indebted to him, Sed. r. 



xaft 




even for f the means of carrying On the war. 



r 
* 



* 



Ape 



i. 



however, ftill perfifted. Nothing lefs than i nV ent an 



the deftrudion of Aratus 

^^^^^^Sp h ^^^^^^ his objed. 

him of holding a treafcnable correfpondence with the enemy 



He accufed ; 



Philip had ient 



■of peace, with large offers of 



protection, to the Eleans, on condition of their renouncing 
the ffiendfhip of Aetolia : and the Eleans had rejeded the 



propofal 



Apelles 



pretended to have proo£ that the obfli 



infolence, in the prefence of the king* to charg 



nacy of the Elean people was owing to fecret inftrudions 
they had received from Aratus ; and with this he had the 

: both 

Aratus and his ion 5 in the moll folemn manner aver- 
ring, the truth of what he Jaad alledged againft them-. But 
this charge failed alfo of its effed. Aratus found means 



fully to prove 




innocence ; and Philip, from this time, but are d« 



either afhamed of (he mean pradices he had been induced 

convinced that he could 

ace much 



feated % 



more 





to countenance, or 

not ad with vigour without Aratus, afFeded to 
confidence in that Achaean ftatefman, and to give left 
tion to the fuggeflions of his enemies. 



But, whatever ; might be the diffimulation of Philip> refold to 
Apelles was tranfported with 




nation at 




compafs the 

appearance deftruakmof 



of favour to the man >he hated. He had formed a plan for , 

- * r though at the 

the fubjedion of Greece ; and, in return for fo important expence of 

their maftef. 



*4 Polyb. ubi fop. 



Xxi 



a fervice 



i 
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Book V. : a fervice, had promifed himfelf whatever the : gratitude -of 



Sect : i . his . mafler had to befl:© w ; hut now, amidft thefe vi.4 



f 



P 



i 



* ' • ■ - « ; . 



fions of greatnefs, he few 





the man, 



whom he had marked out for deftr u&ion . Urged then by.; 
ambition, difapp ointment,, jealpufy,. and" revenge, He con- 
ceived . ,a defign far more atrocious than- any he had' yet ima- 



gined. In conjunction . with Megaleas- and Leontius, a 



formal conlpiracy* 5 was entered into for defeating the- views of 
the king in: whatever he fliould undertake V of expofing hfe 
troops to diftrels and difcomfitiire y and- of encompaffing 
him with fuch mfuperable difficulties,; as might either com-* 
pel him to abandon a war, which his mihifters were - not 
allowed to guide,, or ;to» meet his ruin in the profecution 
of it. Apelles was ftill at the head of administration, and 
had powerful- influence over the feveral departments of go- 
vernment throughout the kingdom: of Macedon;. The more 
effectually to execute what he and- his- accomplices had 
projected, it was agreed, that under the pretence , of public 
fervice, the firlt, mould remove to Chalcis in E'tiboea, where 
he might find opportunities of intercepting all remittances 
from Philip's hereditary dominions. Meanwhile, it was to 
be the province of Megaleas and Leontius- to- throw ob- 
ftacles in the way of every expedition that promifed advan- 
tage to their fovereign and his Achaean confederates j to 



millead the king into ruinous meafures ? and even, if found 
neceffary, to fpread difaffe&ion and mutiny in the army, 

in order to render its operations feeble and ineffectual'. 



J 
4 



ff See Polyb. L, v, c. z & ftcj, 
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: Philip foon felt the fatal effects of this treafonable. com- BoqkV. 

* 

binatiom Difappointed of the euftomary. fupplies, he was re- Se&. 
ducedto great diftrefs. To whatever meafure Aratus recom- 
mended, the king's officers urged numberlefs objections y and 
in their turn, rather to diftracT:. than to promote the pub- 
lie operations, propofed- attempts generally ufelefs and- often 





.)i Aratus at length prevailed on the king to at- 
tack the Aetoliankrin their maritime fettlements, as the only 
method of annoying them efie dually ; : and he propofed to Philip at- 
begm by a : defcent on Cephallenia, an ifland in the Ionian [jjjjf" 



fea, near the coaft of Peloponnefus 5 the great refort of the Cephallenia, 
Aetolian -pirates , from whence they continually infefted the 
neighbouring coafts of Achaia, Acarnania, and Epire. This 
attempt, however* was attended with real difficulties/ Ships 
were .to be procured, and mariners to be trained * the Ma- 

1 

cedonians not being, converfant in. naval aifairs. The enemy, 
at the fame timehad many vefl'els in adtual fervice j and there 
Was not a creek or a- current in thofe feas with which they- 
were not ; well acquainted. Aratus neverthelefs perfevered,. t 

■ 

and Philip foon.faw himfelf in a condition to appear be- 
fore Palaea,. one of the chief cities of the iiland; which he is baffled 
certainly m 11ft have taken, had he not been prevented, by fc r s ? mira " ' 
Leontius.. A. practicable breach had been made, and the 
alfault ;ordered ;^ hut that, traitor, who ftill kept.the command,, 

party, that . mounted the breach, . re- 
pulfed;- when Philips feeing his troops difpirited at this, 
check, . and. uncertain upon whom to fix the charge of treachsr-- 
ery, in. vexation raifed the fiege* 6 . 



K . - 

> . J ' • 



f 
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BookV. 

Se<5t. i. 

by Aratus's 
advice iu- 




he Macedonian minifhy thought they had now carried 
their point. But they deceived themfel ves . jAriatUs, notwith- 
ftanding this difgrace, befought ; ■■■ the king belt to a^bandoa 



lia, 



vades Acto- the expedition, but to endeavour to make ; an* impreflipn 'Upon 

Aetolia itfelf, where he might have an opportunity of reveng- 
ing the wrongs of Greece, and of effenfcially diftf effing the 
common enemy . Philip felt hjmfelf ftf ongly inclined to fol- 
low this advice. He could not but remember the Tacking of 
Dium by the Aetolians ; the barbarity and rapine which had 
marked their incurlions into Epire; and the Tacrilegioiis ruin 

th ey 






of the famous and revered oracle- 
had fpoiledofits treafures, and levelled with the ground 



-»7 



4pith <faccefi« 



r 

To cover this defign, however, from the enemy, the fleet 
had inftrudtions not to touch at any part of the Aetolian 
coaft* 8 , but to fhape their courfe to Leucas, the famed, pro^ 



montory 19 of Acarnania, acrofs which had been cut a canal 
which opened into the Ambracian gulph. Through this 
canal the fleet was- to make its way, and, proceeding up the 
gulph, was to land the forces oh the upper part of the Acaf- 
nanian coaft, within a few hours march of the Aetolian con- 



fines. 



Leontius, who now faw 




into Aratus's plan, 



trembled for the iflue. The Aetolians could: fcarcely efcape 
deflru dion . They had, he knew, but a fmall part of their 
forces at home, Dorymachus, the 
marched with a confiderable body to invade ThefTafy, with the 
view of forcing Philip to fly to the defence of his own do 






97 See Polyb. L. iv. c. 6j. 



Polyb. L. v. c. $ et feq 



*» See Mr » 



Addifon's elegant account of the virtues afcribed to this promontory by the pagan 
tforld. Speft, N° 223, 227, 233. 
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minions. The Aetolians, at the fame time, had received no BookV. 
intimation of the intended invafion, and on that fide efpecially Seft. i. 




were uiifuipieious of any hofiile attempt. He endeavoured, 
However, to bafHe Aratus, i if pofiible. Under various pre- 
tences, he endeavoured to gain time. He talked of encamp- 
ing y of halting but for a few hours $. of not exhaufting the 
troops,, fatigued already by conftant fervice; But all his re- 
prefentations ferved only to encreafe the ardor of Aratus, who 

not to liften to any prOpofal of delays but to 
pufh 6n> day and night, fuccefs depending entirely on the 
rapidity of their march. The fecond day from their landing 
they entered Thermum^ one of the moft remarkable citadels 
of Aetolia, if not of Greece, for fituation and. opulence.- It 
was feated on the brow of a craggy mountain, encompaffed 
on every fide by a rocky and hilly country, and though with- 
out wall or defence, but what nature had. formed around it 

to defy every hoftile approach y the only road,, that led 
to it, being a narrow rugged path> of fteep afcent, fkirted 
either by thick, woods,- or deep- lakes,, by yawning precipices, 
or tremendous rocks i- This remarkable fir on g4io3 d,, the bold- 

I 

eft foe had never dared to attempt : and here was^ depofiifeed* 
the chief wealth' of Aetolia . their fiores - 3 their arms ; their 
treafure ; all that was- elegant or curious in workman ihip of 
which Greece could boaft, v paintings and ftatues, fplendid 
porticoes; and iumptuous temples 5 . adorning a city where the 
Aetolian eftates held their conventions, and their annual fairs j 
where they celebrated their national: feafts and- iacrifices; and. 
where was- fent every thing in < Aetolia of value and magnifU 
eence, for the double purpofe of often tationaiidJecurity. 





had now the faireft opportunity of fatiating his 



7 



revenge; 



4 



X 



1 -i 



it in ruins, j 



E5opK>y. .ircvenge^ which PolybiuSi himfelf thei profeff^d enemy o£ 
S e ft? 1 • ithe Aetolians, acknowledges he Indulged i to ah .excels ; alto- 
" Thermum"" - gether unj uftiftablei:: 'Not content with having: abandoned the 
and lays ..place; to ipillagej he afterwards laid . it in ruins ;: •' Of more than 

-two thoufarid ftatues, fuch only were fpared as appeared to have 
>been dedicated to the gods j- the reft being either broken in piece 
-or defaced ; the temples were rifled, arid the facred ornaments, 

had dedicated, were idefaced . or torn 
.down j and when the foldiers had fele&ed from the booty all 
vthe precious things, which they thought they mould be : able 
to carry off, they collected the reft into a heap, and . fet i. them 



s 




on fire j whereby -fifty thoufand fuitS; of armour, belides an 
immenfe quantity of rieh-jftuffs, were confumecL , The .fame 
fuccefs which attended Philip in his march to Thermum, he 
alfo met with in, his return, having had the precaution to fe- 

.cure by.ftrong *g<uard$ all . the important jpaffes , on the way. 
Some flyjrig/ par ties Aung indeed upon his .rear,, and followed 
him to the place ; of ; embarkation ; .but they were not able 
.to make any fenfible impreflion : and, by the time Doryma- 
chus, who upon the firft advice haftened homeward, had 
peached Aetolia, the. Macedonians had retired. 



# 1 \ 



rotjtrns.into 



Philip refolved to follow his -blow, before the enemy 

and°ravages S recoverea ^ rom the confirmation which this hold enter- 
teonia. prize .had fpread among them. Having 'embarked his troops j 

and committed fome flight ravages along that part of the 



Aetolian coaft which lay on the Ionian fea, he entered 



again the Corinthian gulph, landed at Lechaeum., and marched 



into Laconia^ 




the, Spar taa 




having, during 



3° L. V. 



c.9 



10 



the 
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r 

the late fiege of Palaea, committed de vacation in "the Mef- Book V. 
fenian territories, for whieh Philip now meant to make re- - Seel, i . 
prifals. The Spartans had juft heard of the facking of Ther- 
mum, and were preparing to fend fuceours to their Aetolian 

1 

confederates, when they difcovered the Macedonian army 
within a fhort diftance of Sparta.. The fudden appearance 
of the enemy, the report of their operations, and the amaz- 
ing expedition they had ufed, left the Spartans without the 
power of defence. They kept within the city, whilft the 
Macedonians, uncbntrouled, extended their depredations to the 
utmoft verge of Laconia on the fea of Crete ; laying wafte 
with fire and fword the fairefl: parts of the country, and 
deftroying, wherever they moved, every trace of cultivation. 
On their return, the Spartans prepared to intercept them, 
but here again they failed ; their troops were put to flight, 

and the Macedonians carried off a prodigious booty. 



What renders thefe fpirited operations more honour* 
able to Philip's military character, is the difficult fituation 

■ 

in which he found himfelf at the time they were exe- 
cuted befet with obftru&ions, which his treacherous mini- 
ftry were inceflantly raifing to his meafures $ deeply diftreffed 
in mind from the difcoveries he had already made ; and ftill 
more perplexed from the grounds he had to fufpedt that much 
more was yet to be difcovered. A more minute detail of 
thefe dark treafons will not be improper in this 
Though matters of a private nature, they are clofely con 
ne&ed with the tranfadions we record. 




We have mentioned the difloyal machinations of Apelles, Treasonable 

and the minifters in combination with him, to embarrafs j£e king's* 

,> * Y v and m i n ^ ers » 



1 



4 
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BookV. and defeat their royal matter in whatever he mould uu 
Seft. i . 



— * 

dertake, rather than fuffer 




4 

to guide, his councils 



The king 
fufpefts 

them, but 



31 



The attempt on Thermum, and the fuccefs that attended 
it, had inflamed their refentment higher than ever.. , Mega- 

■ 

leas and Leontius, who accompanied the king in that expe- 
dition, had employed every artifice to difappoint him ; but,, 
as we have feen> they had been baffled. The fullen gloom 
that fat on their countenances, in the mtdft of the general 
joy upon the fafe return of the army to the place of em- 
barkation, plainly demonftrated their treacherous wifhes, and r 
flruck the obfei-vation- of the king in fo forcible a manner, 
that, from this appearance,, combined with other circum.- 
ftances, he- was ftrengthened in- his fiifpicions,, that villainy 
and treafon had taken root among them ; f and the conducT: 
of Megaleas foon afforded proofs of what he fufpe&edv 
Determined at any rate to deftroy Aratus,. he contrived, 
under colour of an affray, to inftigate ruffians to attempt. 

i 

his life ^ and he had probably effected his^ purpofe, had'.not: 
tlie intervention of Philip himfelf, . whom the uproar had 
called forth, compelled the affailants to defifL When fum- 
moned on this account before the king,. Megaleas had even 
temporizes, the infolence to avow his intentions,, and his unchanged refoluv 

tion of executing them : and Philip,, whoin the. art. of tempo 
rizing was exceeded by none, contented himfelf at prefent with 
putting him under arrefi, and impofing on him.a fine of 
twenty talents 3 for which Leontius binding himfelf as. fer 
curity, the arrefl was foon after removed. 



The 



aconian expedition now engroffing' all the king's 



, 1 u 

3 * See Folyb-. E. v. c. 14, 15; 



thoughts, 



/ 
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thoughts, the matter refted here for the prefent. But upon Book V. 
the return of the army from Laconiato the Corinthian iflh- Sect, i. 
mus, Leontius uneafy at the fufpected fituation of Megaleas, and counter, 
in whofe condemnation he was confcious he muft be finally afls them * 
involved, formed a fcheme to intimidate the king from pro- 
ceeding farther in this inquiry, under pretence that there 
were dangerous difcontents in the army, on account of what 
had been already done 5 and, his intereft among the foldiery 
being powerful, he even excited an insurrection. This, how- 
ever, availed him- little. Philip, with great vigour and addrefs, 
fupprefied the mutiny upon it's firrt breaking out 5 but ap- 
peared to take no pains to be informed by whom it had been 
fomented. This unexpected indifference ftruck Leontius 

and his afiociate with new terror: they began to dread that 
the king knew more of their proceedings than they had 
fufpected ; and that his affected calmnefs was grounded on 
temporizing diflimulation. Under the impreffion of this fear, 
they difpatched meflengers to Apelles, to haflen his appearance 



at court, in order that his influence might reftore the 



drooping caufe. He appeared accordingly ; but the king 
who had .been already apprized of his criminal connections, 
received him with a coolnefs fo {hiking, that Megaleas, who 
now faw that he had no protection to expect, fled : leaving 
Leontius, his fecurity, to be refponfible for his fine ; which 
accordingly Philip immediately demanded. 



* 

Th 15 guilt, of great minifiers is feldom more than fuf- 
pected during their day of favour it is their difgrace which 
completes the difcovery. The fulleft evidence now poured 



3* Polyb. L. v. c. 26. et fec[, 

Yy 2 



in 
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Book V. in from every quarter. It appeared, that Apelles had pof- 

fefled himfelf of an authority not . inferior to that of the 
king and that he had ufed it to the moft treafonable of 
purpofes that he had ufurped an. abfolute dominion over the 
royal revenues, and, with a delign to ruin the king's affairs, 
had diverted them from the public fervice j that he had, in 

his fole authority, iflued orders of 



makes a 
full difcovery 
of their 
- treafon, 



his own name, and 




the. firft importance, and received and anfwered all dif- 
patches, without even confulting his matter ; that every de- 
partment of government throughout Macedon was filled with 
his creatures, who looked up to no fovereign but him, and 
were prepared to execute whatever he lhould command: 
that Leontius, in like manner, had eftablifhed fuch an interefl: 
among the military, as to be able to command them as 
he pleafed ; and that the difcomfiture at Palaea, and the re T 
peated disappointments which had of late cramped the king's 
operations, had all originated in him :~- that Megaleas had en- 
tertained a treafonable correfpondence with the enemy, and 
by letter under his own hand, had encouraged the Aetolians 
to profecute the war, afTuring them of the low ftate of the 
king's finances, and throwing out againfl: him many illiberal 



reflections. 



Such 



daring 



treafons againfi: his honour, his 
crown, and his life, fully juftified the utmoft rigour* on the 
and punifhes part of Philip . Apelles and his fon were feized and executed.. 

Leontius had been imprifoned upon Megaleas's flight, and 
the army had interceded in his behalf - x but Philip,, not inti- 
midated, ordered him alfo to be immediately put to death.. 
Whilft Megaleas, who had fled to Thebes, hearing that the 
king was in purfuit of him, endeavoured to expiate his crimes 
by putting a voluntary period to his life 



them with 
the utmoft 

feverity. 
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CONTENTS 



Philip treats: Aratus with dijjimulation— forms a conneSizon with 
Demetrius of Pharos. — The hi/lory and character of Deme- 
trius — he prevails on Philip to aim at the fubjeftion of all 
Greece ; and to. join Hannibal againft. the Romans — Philip- 
finds his. fch ernes oppofed by Aratus — has him taken off by 
poifon — and behaves to his fon in a manner ftitt more cruel 
and flagitious — prepares a conjiderable force to aB againft the 
Romans^- 'his pujillanimity* — defeat — and flight. —The Romans 
Jtir up the Aetolians againft him— the fatal, confequences of this 
meafure to Greece. — Philip makes peace with the Aetolians 
and with Rome— with what view — conjpires with Anti- 
ochus to deprive the. infant king of Egypt of his paternal , 
kingdom — befieges Abydos — is reproved and threatened by an 
embajfddor from Rome—his haughty anfwer —dreadful ruin of 
Abydos*. 




HE removal of the Macedonian minifters promifed BookV. 
confiderable advantages to Aratus. They had been Seel:.. 2.. 
avowedly his ' enemies his deftruetion was one principal Seeming ad- 
article of their original plan 5 and he had taken,., therefore, an AraSrom. 



7 



active 



t 
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Book V. active part againft them during the late inquiry. To his 

Sect. 2. fagacity and zeal Philip owed moll of the material difco- 

the removal veries he had made j and the king feemed to acknowledge 



of the Mace- 



donianmini- lervices, 




the unbounded -confidence he now repo 



Hers : 



fed in him ; living with him as his friend, and paying un 
common attention to his counfels . 



•Philip z&s 
deceitfully 

towards him; 



This fair appearance, of trull and royal favour was, ne- 
verthelefs, all fallacy and artifice. -It foon appeared, that 

Philip flill entertained the fame infidipus defigns againft tshe 
liberties of his Peloponnefian confederates, in which Apelles 
had led the' 'Way'; and; however highly he might afFed: t@ 



P 



Aratus. it became 




that he confidered him 
ely as the inftrument of his ambition, to be employed 



whilfl ferviceable 



and 



when he ceafed to anfwer his 



views, to be removed as dang 
ufelefs, . 



or 



caft afide as 



# ■ 



\ 



\ 



entertains 
views hoftile 
to the Gr&- 



* ■ 

In fact, the crime of the late miniftry 



the eyes of 



Philip, was not, that they had endeavoured to lelfen the 
cian liberties, importance of Aratus in the Peloponnefian ftates, or to re- 

duce thofe Greek republics under fubjection to Macedon. 



So far they had acted in 



With the views of their 



royal 
Arati 



mafter 



Their crime was, that they had not fufTered 



take the lead 



when 



became ^neeeflary to the 



interefts of Philip - y and that, inftead of acquiefcing in that 
fubordination which the complexion of the times rendered 

: and. 



ped 



they had rafhJy adopted pernicious counfels 



in their attempt to. overthrow this Achaean chief, endeavour- 
ed to involve their fovereign with him in one common 



rain. 



* i 
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The war ftill . continued, though its operations, were now BookV, 
for the moil part languid and. uninterefting $ the feveral Sed. 2. 



flates being, rather 

it 

their own frontiers, 




in adding to the ftrength of Philip 
annoying thofe of the enemy, his pfan $ 



Twice had a negociation for peace been fet on foot, under 
the mediation of Rhodes and other maritime powers, but 
without effed when on a fudden Philip declared, his refolur- 
tion of putting, an immediate end to the war 1 . This mea- on what ac 



fure, however precipitate and myfterious it might appear, 
when the profound diffimulation of that, prince is confidered, 
had neverthelefs been formed upon motives, which he had 
long revolved in his- mind. It will be neceflary to explain 
what thefe motives were,, as ±hey have an important influ^- 
ence on the fubfeqnent fortunes, of the Grecian people- 



count, 




Towards ..the' -latter end of the reign of Antigonus, the 
Romans had, for. the firfl time, palfed over into Illyricum 
the north-wefl boundary of Greece,., and bordering upon Ma 
cedon, to revenge an infult offered to their embaffadors 
Teuta,. queen of a diilricl: of that Gountry,. At the fame 
time,, a prince named, Demetrius reigned., in. Pharos an. 
ifland on the Illyrian coaft,, which, together with a 
places on the neighbouring continent,, formed the. whole of 
his poffeffions... Whether from hatred of the Illyrian princefs, Demetrius of; 
whofe refentment,, Polybius ' tells us,, he had. reafon to 

1 

dread, or in hopes of fharing her fpoils, he had joined the againft 

Romans y . and at the elofe of the war, which, ended in the 

defeat of Teuta,. had been- rewarded with, a confiderable ad- [>y thc » for 



few # 



Pharos affift 
the Romans 



Teuta ; 



is rcw 



arded 



his fervices 



' OlymPi cxl. 4. Before Christ 212, 
3 - TEIbi- fup*. 



a Polyb. L. ii. c. 1 r. 



dition 



\ 
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Book V. dition to h is little -principality. But, after- their dep 



Seel: 



emboldened r by a 



port,' 




the Gauls threatened Italy 



revolts 

r 

againft them; 



and that HannibaTalfo was preparing to invade it, he renounced 

w I 

the fealty he had promifed theriV ftrengthened himfelf in 
men and mips, pafled beyond the ^limits they, had prefcribed 
for his conduct, infefted the iflands and coafts around, and even 
deftroyed cities, in which the Romans had: an immediate 



fions 



poflef- 



property *. Of thefe outrages complaint having been brought 
to Rome, the Roman forces returned; and expelled him 

In this reverfe of fortune, he had 
court of Philip. His misfortunes, his 



from his domin 



v Hies to Phi- taken refuge at the 



military reputation, his impet 



and enterprifing 




and inches 
him to enter 



fuited to the natural genius of Philip himfelf, gained favour 
with the king, which he cultivated with affiduity and art. 
He penetrated into his character ; addreffed himielf to his 

m ™ 

fears, to h 
his." 



s vanity, to his ambition. (< Such abilities as 
he told him, <e were meanly employed in the petty 



into alliance warg in whkh u 



with the 



was 



engag 



ed. when fo noble 



object 



as 



CarthagU - Italy was in view; that, inftead of fighting the battles of 

one republic of Greece againft another, it ought rather to 
be his policy to extend his dominion over them all, and to 

9 

mould thefe now disjointed Itates- into one folid mafs of 



mans, and 
attack the 

Romans : 



empire 



which, beloved as he 



w 




fome of them* and 



dreaded by others, he might effect without much difficulty 



that, were the Roman 



eftablifli; themfelves in the 



neighbourhood of Maced6n, it would not- be long ere that 
kingdom would find herfelf reduced to the fame abject fitu- 
ation to which Illyricum was already humbled ; that the 
Carthaginians were then on their march to refcue the liber- 



4 Polyb. L. iii. c. 16 & feq 



ties 



1 

t 
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ties of mankind from Roman ufurpation ; that a more favour- Book V, 

able opportunity never could offer, as his friendmip, whilft ^ e< ^' 2 * 
theiuueof the war was yet doubtful, would be of . value at 

• • - 

Carthage; but, fhould once the Roman power be fubdued, he 



^^^^^ i^BF 

might then find enemies, where now he might have friends 
and allies 



to him : 



■ 

The moft frivolous arguments, when our' own pafftons Philip lifted 
plead on the fame fide, become powerful. Philip, inatten- 
tive to the dangers he was plunging into, law nothing be- 
fore him but .victory, glory, and dominion. He enjoined, 

* 

* 

however, the ftricleft fecrecy to Demetrius, until it was 
known what progrefs Hannibal fnould make. He had faith 

- 

ful accounts tranfmitted to him of all his motions. His 
palTage of the Rhone, his march over the Alps, his victory 
at the* Ticinus, and again at the Trebia, had fucceffively 



added to the hopes and exultations of Philip ; but the tidings 



of his having overthrown and flain a Roman conful at the 

■ 

lake Thraiimenus, and of his being matter of Etruria, proved 



decilive. Philip, without farther delay, refolved to put an 



end to the war in Greece, to enter into alliance with Hanni 

balj and to pour all his forces into Italy, 



Aratus 6 would have dilluaded him from this imprudent Aratus en- 

deavours to 

project ; but his reprefentations were disregarded. The other difluade PhU 
part of Philip's plan, " to make himfelf abfolute lord - J^. n 
" of Greece," he was obliged to manage, however, with 
greater caution. He had already, by intrigue and artful' 



V 

s Polyb. L. v. c. ioi. Juft, L. xxix, c. z. v f Polyk de virtutibus 



'Ctvitiis, p. 1 37 1 



i 
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BookV. fervices, contrived to forma ftrong interell anions the Ar 
Sect. 2- gives ; among the Arcadians ; as well as among fome of the 
Philip forms Achaean cities ; and thefe,. he expected, would lead the way 
terei? "in ft- to ^ e Aibje&ion of all the Peloponnefian ftatesv To accom- 
verai of the plifh this great object, it was neceflary to be matter at the 
Hates : fame time, of the citadel of Corinth , and of the cattle of 

Ithome, two fortreffes, emphatically called the fetters of Pe~ 
loj>onnefu&* The firft was already in his power j and the 



other he hoped foon to poflefs.: Ithome was lituated in the 



has a defiffti MefTenian territories j and the difTenfions which* then prevail- 
onMeiienia; e( j .^n" that ttate, leemed greatly to favour his views.. The 

people complained of the tyranny and oppreflion of the 



. , *. # 



nobles ; and the nobles were jealous of the unbounded lpi 



lit of liberty which predominated among the people.. To 
both parties Philip pretended to be a friend, and both parties 
he deceived. The nobles he encouraged not to give way 



the people not to fubmit. His mediation ferved only to 
pour oil upon the flames; and the contending factions had re- 
courfe to violence. The people prevailed ; and,, after much 
bloodfhed, porTelTed themfelves of Ithome : when Philip 
under pretence of offering facrifices for their profperity to 
Ithomean Jupiter, had addrefs to get admiflion into the. 

* mm + 9M * • ■# • W m is 

fortrefs. Yet, even in this ftage, he was diiappointed of his 
object. Demetrius of Pharos, and Aratus, had both accom- 



paniedhim, though with different views. Demetrius, privy 



to the fraud meditated by Philip, was incefTant in urging 
him. on to the execution of his purpofe : whilft Aratus, fulpi 



cious of his defign, was watchful to defeat it. The inftant, 

therefore, that Philip's intention 7 became apparent, he re- 



* * 



I 



? Polyb. Excerpt. L* viu Plutarch in Arato. 
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snonftrated againft it in the mod ipirited manner ; reminded Book V, 

■ 

him of the honourable part the late Antigonus had acted to- Seel:. 2. 

^ 

wards the Grecian Hates ; and~ entreated him to .reflect,: in but is pre- 

v n ted b 

what a difadvantageous light he muft ftand, fhould he, who Arams. 7 

* 

had been confidered as their protector, become the invader 

I 

of their common liberties. Shame, or more probably the fear, of 
a formidable opposition, which he faw Aratus was prepared to 
raife, induced him to defiir.. 



From that time Philip's -real character began to difplay Caufes Ara-- 
itfeif. Aratus and his fon, who now perceived but too taken off by 
evidently the treacherous views of their Macedonian ally, with- poifon '* 
drew immediately their confidence j and this ftep precipitated 
their deftruction, which Philip appears already to have me-, 
ditated. The difappointment of Ithome ftill -dwelt upon 
his mind and he had long felt with indignant pride the 
fuperior and impracticable virtue of thofe republican chiefs. 
Their avowed diffidence of his principles and honour, had 
convinced him that he could now no longer conciliate their 
frienduiip> but at the expence of the great object of his am- 
bition, the fubjugation of Greece ; and he refolved they 
Ihould live no longer to difturb his purfuits 8 . Taurion, 
who commanded under Philip in Peloponnefus, was the in- 
ftrument he employed ; he lived in intimacy with Aratus, and 
foon found an opportunity of executing his mailer's orders, 
Poifon was the means : to prevent detection* the deadly pre- 
paration was not to deflroy life at once, but to undermine it 



and wafte it away by flow degrees, that the difeafe might 



have the appearance of a natural decay. But Aratus was 



a 



Polyb, Excerpt. L. viii. Plutarch in Arato» 

ZZ2 



not 
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BookV. not fo deceived. His friend Cephalon, Plutarch ' tells us> 
Sect, 2. vifiting him one day, and obferving with concern, that he 

ipit blood, '* fuch, Cephalon," replied Aratus ** are the 
" fruits of royal friendfhip . ' * 



Before this period, in violation of the rights of hofpi- 
tality, generally held in the higheft reverence by the pagan 



eorrupts the world, Philip had privately feduced Polycratia 10 , the wife of 

the younger Aratus, who, in the confidence of friendfhip, had 

m J 

received him into his family. The elder Aratus had indeed 
fufpected the intrigue, but, in tendernefs to his fon had con- 



wife of the 

younger 



cealed his fufpicion. Philip now, however, gloried in the 
action, and not only prevailed on the wife to elope, but con- 
ana with a trived to have a poifonous draught adminiftered to the huf- 
SraugTtdif- band, which, from the quality of the ingredients, or the 

ftrength of his conftitution, deprived him not immediately 
underftand- of life, but difordered his underflanding to fuch a deplor- 

p 

able degree of imbecillity, as led him to the commiffion of 
actions fo abominable and ignominious, that his death, in 
the flower of his age, was confidered at length as the greateil 
blemng that could have befallen his family or himfelf. 



orders the 
hulband's 



ing 



The opinion When it is remembered, by what ftaong ties Philip was 



to be enter- 



this prince, 



tained of " bound to Aratus y the many important fervices which he had 

received from him ; the regard which he owed to the dying 

* 

charge of the excellent Antigonus ; the attachment and almofc 
filial reverence which he affected towards him ; when it is con- 
fidered, too, that the crimes above-mentioned were the deeds of 
a prince, celebrated till then for integrity of foul and gene- 



* Plut. ub fup, 



i0 Plutarch, ub fup. Liv. L# xxvii. c. 31 




rofity 
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iity of fentiment, one would almoft queftion the hiftorian's Book V* 



teftimony. Polyb 



for this extraordinary alter 



Sea 



afion, upon the fuppontion of his having been perverted by 
the Pharian Demetrius, a daring, and moft unprincipled ftatef- 
man ; whilft Plutarch 1Z , is of opinion, that the virtues of 

* • k 

which Philip had made a mow in the early part of his reign 
were all feigned"; and that, .as opportunity invited, as his fears 
diminimed, and his power increafed, he difcovered thofe vi- 
cious principles which dark policy had taught him hitherto 
to conceal. If fo, . fuch deep diffimulation, fuch finifhed and 
unrelenting, profligacy of mind, at fo early, a feafon of life, is 
Hardly to be paralleled in hiftory ; for at this period his 

w ■ 

twenty- fourth year was not yet completed; and Plutarch's and of the 
honeft indignation, at the review of fuch a character, led him that 'Si 
to-pronounce, that the many.and fevere misfortunes, which be- Jj|^J fter 
fell him in the fucceeding . part of his reign, were judg 
ments of heaven for his atrocious crimes : " The ven- 

< * * 

geance," fays he, " of Jupiter, the patron of hofpitality 
and of friendfhip, vifiting him . for the breach" of both, 

■ 

and purfuing him through life." 



• 1 



Amidst the abhorrence, however, which the guilt of Aratushim- 
Philip naturally, excites, it may be of ufe to obferve, that for caiKng 16 



Aratus's own miftaken- counf< 



that 



whelmed him were in a great meafure to-be imputed. Tea- ei% 



m the Mace 
doriian pow« 



lous firft of Cleomenes*. and afterwards of the Aetolians, he 



■ 

" Polyb, L. v. c. 12. Et deviftut. .et vitiis, p. 1371* * 2 In Arato. 

15 It is evident, from Pclybius's own account, that/ antecedently to any influence 
which Demetrius of Pharos could have had on him, he had been privy to all the 
machinations of Apelles and his fellows, and only then difavowed them, when he 

found, they we/e not likely to AiCceedt 

* 

had 
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Book V. had called in. that very Macedonian power, which in the 

end deitroyed him and in his laft hours he had the mortiii- 



SecT:. 2. 



cation to reflect, that his country, his family, and himfelf, 
were the victims of an ill-dire£ted ambition, which fought 
too eagerly the. aggrandifement of Achaia at the; expence of 
the reft of Greece, Yet, with fome blemifhes, Aratus Was 
certainly one of the greateft men of antiquity. Art able 
ftatefman, and a firm patriot, by his genius, vigour, and per- 
feverance, he gave to his republick that form and fplendor 
which raifed it to the firft rank among the ftates of Greece ; 
and, had he been lefs jealous of Sparta and of Aetolia, hiflory 
perhaps had not left us a more finimed character* 



Philip fends Philip, in the mean time, had ferioufly refolved to pafs 
toHannSali into Italy, and to co-operate with Hannibal in humbling the 

Roman power. With this view, he had fent ambaffadors to 
the Carthaginian general ; but they had been intercepted foon 
after their landing on the Italian coaft. Pretending, how- 
ever, that their errand was to Rome, they in a little time 
obtained their releafe, and made their way to Hannibal, 
with whom they concluded a treaty 5 but on their return, 

dors^eS"- bein g taken at f ea DV a Roman fquadron, they were fent 
en by the £\ their papers to Rome. This intelligence, how- 

ever, did not difcourage Philip. Another embafTy was im- 
mediately difpatched, and a fecond ratification of the treaty 



Romans ; 

he fends a 
fecond em- 

bafty, and 



treat/ ; 



concludes a was obtained. If we are to believe Livy Philip engaged 

to furnifh a fleet of two hundred mips, to be employed 
in fpreading devaftation along the Italian coafts j and alfc 
to affift Hannibal with a conliderable body of land-forces : 



ee 



tt 



See Liv. I*, xxiii. c. 33 
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in return for which, when Rome and Italy fhouid he finally B©ok V. 
reduced,, the fole poffeffion of which the Carthaginians were Soft. 2. 
to retain, Hannibal was to pafs into Epire at the head of 
a Carthaginian army, to carry on the war there in any manner 
Philip fhould defire j and, having made a conqueft of the 
whole country, to yield up to him thofe parts of it* and thofe 
iflands^ that lay Convenient for Macedon" 1 *. 



It is not the bufinefs of the prefent work^ to enter intoe* 
a- detail of the wars which Philip had to fuftain againft the 
Romans. They belong to another hiftory. It will be fuf- 

* 

ficient to take a fummary view of the principal events,,, as fac 
as they affect the fortunes of Greece. 



Ionian gulp]*, 
with a con*- 
fiderabfe- 
fleet ; 



Philip's firft exploits difcovered little of that fpirit,. which entmihsr 
his bold ftipulations with Hannibal feemed to promife. He 
had equipped a confiderable fleet, and, fetting fail from Mace- 
don, coafted along the eaftern more of Peloponnefus, doubled 
the cape of Malea, entered the Ionian gulph, and advanced, 
as high as the mouth of the Aous* on which ilood the city 
of Apollonia y when, receiving advice that the Roman, fleet,, 
which lay off Sicily, had weighed anchor to give him battle 
feized with , a panic, he. immediately haftened back to Cephal 



15 The treaty,, which*- we find in Polybius (Excerpt. L. vii. c. z.) is of a different, 
tenor^and feems to. be conceived in more xnodeft terms- It contains only general 
ftipulations, of mutual amity and aid between Carthage and Macedon, and that thi 
$ne fhouid have the fame friends and enemies as the other , except where otherwife 
bound by antecedent treaties; with a particular claufe, by which the Carthaginians 
obliged themfelvebj. in cafe of a peacewith the Romans, to infill previoufly on their; 



i. 



evacuating Corcyra, Pharos, and all the iflands which they held along the coafts of 
Iliyricum and Epire, and on their reftoring to liberty all thofe of the family '•(faiiot/*)* 

of the Pharian Demetrius, whom they had .prifoners*. 

r 

ft 

leni% 



*6.o 
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BookV. lenia, hauled his veffels on fhore, crofled 



Pelop 



Se£t. 2. 



riefus 
efcap< 



if called away by fome urgent bufinefs, and made 



Macedon 



16 



to the coafi 
of Epire, 
takes Ori- 
cum, and 



to Apollonia; 



Seers down "His next attempt ended in a manner equally difgraceful. 

He had furprifed Oricum, on the coaft of Epire, an unwalled 
and defencelefs fea-port, confiderable only on account of it's 
lay/fiege fituation, as from thence there was a fhort courfe to Italy. 

Marcus Valerius Laevinus, the Roman commander at Brim- 

p 

tlufium, who knew Philips connections with Hannibal, and 
iiad inftru&ions from Rome to obferve' him, upon' the firft 
information of his having poflefled himfelf of this -port, 
haftened to diflodge him. Philip h^d in the mean while 




aians ; 



marched to Apollonia, fituated at a fhort diftance from Ori- 
cUm, and laid liege to it. Into this place, before Philip had 
the leaft idea of his approach, . Laevinus contrived to intro- 

I 

is furprifed duce a chofen body of Romans ; who, together with the erar- 

.and defeated J . 0 0 

bythe Rd- rifon, having faliied out in -the night, broke into 

camp, and with much flaughter routed the whole Mace- 
donian army,' the king himfelf, -half- naked, efcaping with 
difficulty. He made towards his -fleet, -which lay off Apol- 
lonia, on the Aous, with an intention of pufhing to fea; 

but, . Laevinus having blocked up the mouth of the river, 
ilip, after running his yeiTels aground, or fetting the.m 

, was obliged to fteal homeward acrofs the moufH 



jfieals away 
Jiomevyard, 




tains 



17 



% ■ 

,The embarrafled fituation, however, of the Romans did 
. not permit them to attend to this Macedonian war. . The 



** Polyb, L.v. c. no* 



fJJAv* Iu xxiv. c. 40. 



flower 
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flower of their nation had lately fallen at Cannae. Pofthu- Book V, 
mus with his whole army had been cut off by the Gauls. Se<St. 2 « 
Campania had revolted. The faith of Calabria was doubtful. 
And, exclulive of the variety of armaments, which thefe com- 
plicated dangers rendered neceffary, they had wars to fuftain 
in Spain, in Sicily, and in Sardinia. 



It was therefore determined to endeavour, if poffible, to The Romans 
raife enemies againft Philip in Greece, that he might be em- Aet^anlT 
ployed at home in defending his own dominions. Valerius *£ ainft P hi 
jLaevinus applied accordingly to the Aetolians, of all the 
Greeks the moft likely to liften to fuch an overture. He 
found in them the very temper of mind he wifhed. Na- 
turally warlike, they entertained a violent refentment of what 
they had fuffered from Macedon in the courfe of the laft war, 
and' they looked impatiently for opportunities of revenge. 

i 

Thefe favourable difpofitions Laevinus took care to cultivate 
by the moft lavilh promifes on the part of Rome : " they 
" were," he told them, " the firft. nation beyond fea, with 
" whom Rome had deigned to make alliance, and they might 
" therefore be aflfured of holding a more diftinguifhed place 
*' in her friendfhip than any other people 18 : Philip had 
" been hitherto a troublefome and a faithlefs neighbour - y he 



18 €€ Aetolos eo in majore futuros honore," fays Livy (L. xxvi. c. 24) u quod 
** gentium tranfmarinarum in amicitiam primi veniflent*." This, however, is not 

true. It appears from Polybius (L. iii. c. 22/24, & 2 S) ^ at ^° ear ty a5 ^ e con ~ 
fulihxp of Junius Brutus and Marcus Horatius, immediately after the expulfion of 

■ 

the kings, the Romans had made a treaty of amity with the Carthaginians 5 and 
that this amity was folemnly renewed on two fubfequent occafions. And that fuch 
a treaty fubfitted between Rome and Carthage, and had been thrice ratified, Livy 
himfelf (L. ix. c. 43) acknowledges. The language of negotiation had, it feems, 

it's tricks and fubterfuges in antient days as well as in modern. 

A « mould 
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BookV. " mould henceforth' be difabled from injuring them : and 
Sect. 2. « Acarnania, which they had formerly poffelTed, mould be 

" reftored to them." The Aetolians believed thefe flatter- 
ing declarations, and they haftened to conclude a treaty 
with the Roman ambaflador, of which the principal articles 
were, " that the Aetolians mould wage immediate war againft 
" Philip by land, which the Romans were to fupport by a 
" fleet of twenty galleys that, whatever conquefts might be 
" made from the confines of Aetblia to Cqrcyra, the cities, 

. i 

i 

" buildings, and territory, fhould belong to the Aetolians ; 
" the other plunder of every kind to the Romans and that 
" the Romans fliould endeavour to put the Aetolians in pof- 
" feflion of Acarnania.*' The Aetolians made it their requeft, 
that in this treaty of alliance the Elearts and Spartans, toge- 
ther with Attalus king of Pergamus, with Pleuratus and 
Scerdiletus princes of Illyricum, mould, if agreeable to them, 
be alfo included. Nothing could confpire better with Lac- 
vinus's views. The more enemies Philip had to contend 
with, the lefs he was to be feared. Laevinus, on the con du- 
fion of this treaty, immediately employed his arms in reducing 
Zacynthus, a fmall ifland on the Peloponnefian Coaft, With 
Oeniadae and Naxus, two cities fituate in that part of Acarr 
nania bordering on Aetoliaj which, as an earneft of what 
they might expect from the generofity of Rome, . he inflantly 
gave up to the Aetolians y and, having thus lighted up the 



torch of war in Greece 19 , he retired to Corcyra 



From this period the humiliation and final fubjec"rion of 
the Grecian flates advanced ; for' fome time, by flow degrees, 



19 Olymp. cxli, 4. Before Christ 208. a0 Liy. L. xxvi. c. 24. 



but 



t 
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but afterwards with wonderful rapidity. The Romans, having Book V. 

I 

©nee obtained a footing in Greece, foon found means to Sedt. 2. 
eftablim thenifelves there with firmnefs 5 at firft the confe- Fatal confe- 
derates, and, ere long, the imperious controllers of- that Greece of the 
very people, who had opened to them the gates of Greece - y R ?™* ns ° b ~ 
extending their influence from city to city, by artfully avail- footing in it ; 
ing themfelves of the credulity, the domeftic feuds, the 
ambition, and the avarice, of the different leaders ; always 

to fupport the weaker againfi: the mightier, that, 




the ftrength of each individual ftate being broken by de- 
grees, it mould be lefs difficult in time to accomplifh the 
deftrudtion of the whole 5 covering all the while their ambi- 

■ 

tious views with the fmooth femblance of moderation, equity, 
and friendfhip $ until, the vigour of Greece being on every 
fide gradually undermined, the whole tide of the Roman 
power rufhing in, it was. totally overwhelmed. 



Among the many calamities, which the unfortunate in- influence 

J 7 it had on the 



councils, 




traduction of the Romans brought immediately upon Greece, Achaean 
it had the effect to give Philip a ftronger intereft in molt of 
the Grecian flates than he had ever before pofTefled". It 
was now no longer remembered, that he was the flagitious 

who had rewarded hofpitality with libidinous viola- 
tion and treacherous murder, and had harboured projects the 
mofthoflile to public liberty; the people now even looked up 
to. him as the champion of freedom, and their bulwark againft 

x i 

the barbarians (for fo they ililed the Romans) whom the 
perfidious Aetolians had invited into Greece $ in confe- 



41 Polyb. Excerpt, L. Xi c. 38. Juft. L, xxix. c. 4. 
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Book V". q ue nce of which, not only the Greeks to the north of the 
^ e< ^* 2 * Corinthian ifthmus, but even the Achaean league, prepared 

to arm in his fupport. The Achaeans, in particular, were 
at the fame time ftimulated by apprehenlions of immediate 
andonthofe danger to themfelves. "' Between them and the Aetolians, as 
Pdoponnefi- we have feen, an inveterate enmity had long fubfifled, and 

in the prefent pofture of affairs they had nothing to expect 
from the latter but hoflility and devaftation. The Spartans 
too, and the Eleans, the ancient enemies of Achaia> now in 
avowed confederacy with the Romans and Aetolians, were 

* 

alfo on their frontiers. The Spartans efpecially, proud of 
their alliance with Rome, feemed to have refumed all their 
antient fpirit, and to meditate the recovery of that feve* 
reignty they had formerly claimed over the reft of the Pelo- 
ponnefian nations. The prince, at prefent on the Spartan 
throne,, was at- the fame time of a warlike and enterprif- 

p 

in g temper* Lycurgus, who had purchafed the kingdom o£ 
the Ephori, having died, after a fhort and turbulent 44 reign,. 
Machanidas, another adventurer, had ufurped the throne; 
and having expelled the young king Agelipolis, reigned now 



the fole tyrant of Sparta; and, whether impelled by his 



own difpofition, or the lituation of affairs at home, he 
gladly availed himfelf o£ the. opportunity, of leading out his 
Spartans to wan. 



** Chilon, a prince of the royaL line of Sparta-, formed tire plan of i dethroning 
Lycurgus ; and, with a party of his friends^, having fallen on the Ephori, who had 
fold the kingdom to him, put them all to the fword j but Lycurgus himfelf 
made his efcape. And the Spartan people, though' Chilon promifed them a new 
divifion of lands, refilling to join him, he was obliged to abandon the deiign, and. 

to go into banilhment.— See Folyb. I. iv. c. 8 1,. ' 

During 
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' During thefe commotions in Peloponnefus, the tumult BookV 
of arms had already fp read throughout the northern pro- Seel:. 2. 



uncommon 
vigour 5 



vinces of Greece. Philip, now fenfible of the dangers he Philip exerts 
had brought upon himfelf,. exerted a vigour far different 
from what he had lately fhewn. He began by fecuring his 
frontiers againft the bordering nations,, whom the prefent 
embarraffments of Macedon, and perhaps the expectations- of 
fupport from Rome, might encourage to renew their incur 
fions ; he even carried the war into Illyricum M ,. and had ^dAcroiiC- 
taken Liflus and AcroMiis ; the former, the moft confider- fusj 
able city in that country, and' the other, a fortrefs of re- 
niarkable ftrength, at ;fcme iliort diftance,. hitherto fuppofed 
to be impregnable 5 fo that moft of the other cities of thofe 
parts, terrified at the vigour and rapidity of his progrefs, 

* - 

opened their gates without refinance.. Thefe fuccefies were marches to- 
followed by his marching to- the relief of the Acarnanians, 
whom the Aetolians were preparing to invade : they had nians,, 
implored aid of Philip ; but before, he reached their borders,- 
the Aetolians had retired.. The like fpirited meafures he and ftrength 

ens himfelf 



the relief of 
the Acarna- 



purfued throughout ThefTaly. and the countries adjacent^ i°ThdS" 
counteracting the Aetolian influence, wherever he fuipected 
it" to prevail, and' putting in a pofture of defence every 
place, whick he thought to be in danger of an attack, from 
the enemy.. 



Hitherto, the Aetolians had : gained little by their al- TheAetoiii 
liance with Rome. Their great object had been the reduc- 



ans receive 
little benefit 



tion of Acarnania 5 but the report, that Philip was on his from their a* 
march to relieve it, together with the defperate refolution Rome* 



*' Polyb. Excerpt, L. yiu. c. 10, 1 1» 



of, 
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BookV. of the Acarnanians **, who, determined, not' to furvive thei 



r 



Sect. 2. 



liberties, had armed all their males from fifteen years to 
fixty, and bound them under a heavy eurfe,. never to quit the 
field of battle unlefs victorious, 





them tajabjan- 

■ 

don the attempt. And, although Laevinus,. at the return of 
fpring, had re-entered Greece, the whole of his operations 
amounted only to the taking of Antieyra, a city of the Locri, 
on the north, fide of the Corinthian gulph j. the fpoils of 



which, with all the prifoners, he 




on as Roman pro 



perty, leaving to the Aetolians, according to the ftrict letter 
of his treaty, the bare foil and a defolated city *V : 



And fbon 



after which he fet out for Rome, to take poflefiion of the 
confulfhip, to which: he had been elected. 



7' 



but-, from 

their hatred 
of Philip, 

continue the 
war ; 




Stimulated, however, by their hatred of Philip, and 
of the ftates confederated with him, they disregarded thefe 

ements, and pTeffed the war with the fame ardour 
with which they had at firft engaged. Sulpicius, who had 
been appointed to the command of the fleet on the Ionian 
ftation, in .the room of Laevinus, had fent them a fupply of near 
a t-houfand men $ and they had likewife received fuccours 
from Attains. They immediately pafled over into Pelopon- 
nefus, and, in conjunction with the Spartans, fell upon 
defeated by Achaia ; but as they were returning homeward, laden with 

iw> engage- P^ un ^ er > ^7 were met by Philip, who, having had notice 
ments. 0 f the diftrefied condition of the Achaeans, was hastening to 

their ailftance r a battle immediately enfued, and the Aeto- 
lians were defeated. Undaunted, however, they , a fecond 



*+ Liv. L. xxvi. c. 25. Polyb. L. xvi. c, 17, & fragm. p. 15 19 

« 1 



*s Ibid. 



L, xxvi. c. 26. 
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time engaged; but were not more fortunate ; they were again Book V 
difcomfited, with the lofs of a great- part of their army,, the & Q &> 2. 
remainder with .'difficulty faving themfelves in one of the 
neighbouring cities. Philip's fuccefs, however, roufed the 



jealoufy of fome of the adjoining flates. 



They 



danger with which they were threatened, fhould the power 
of Macedon . be encreafed by the reduction of Aetolia ; and ingftates; 



faw the Peace pro- 

pofed by the 
neighbour- 



peace 



Phili 



ip Philip will- 



they interefted themfelves in mediating a 
liffcened readily -to the propofal, his ambitious views leading m S totreat 5 
him to other wars ; and a peace was on the point of being 
concluded, when the Romans, to whom the prolongation 
of the war in Greece was of the utmoft importance, fent 
their fleet to the fupport of the Aetolians 5 who, being em- rejeaedby 
boldened alfo by aflurances they at the fame time received 
from Afia^ that Attalus was preparing to join them with a 
conliderable force, fet Philip at defiance $ and, in the ftyle 
of victory, talked of conditions, to which they 4new he 

I 

could not give his confent.* 7 . 



the Aetoli 
ans. 



This, however, was by no means prejudicial to Philip; 
it gave, on the contrary, his Greek confederates a high opi- 
nion of his moderation and pacific purpofes ; whilft it 
ftrengthened their indignation againft the Aetolians. Thefe 
favourable difpofitions he foon found a brilliant opportunity 
of cultivating. He was amiting at the celebration of the J^ 1 f^ £ t s he 
Nemean games, when tidings arrived that the Romans had Nemean 

games, and 

- repulfes the 

The principal , mediators were, the Athenians, the Rhodians, the people of Romans j 



Chios, and the king of Egypt. 

* 7 See Liv. L. xxvii. c. 30* 



r 
# 



landed 
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Book V.. landed, and were ravaging the country from Corinth to Sicyon. 

■ 

He inftantly fet out, attacked the enemy, obliged them to fly to 
their mips, recovered the booty they had taken, and was again 
at Argos before the games were concluded. This rapid and 
fplendid atchievement againft Roman troops, gave to Philip a 
high degree of luftre in the eyes of Greece, now affembled at the 
Nemean folemnity; which he greatly improved by the affabili- 
ty and familiar deportment he affe&ed. towards thefe republi- 
cans, who, accuftomed to liberty, were wonderfully flattered in 



beholding a prince in the height of power, and juft. crowned 

P 

with victory, mix freely among them, and, diverting him- 

■ * 

felf of the pomp of royalty, wear the garb and manners of 

► 

a fellow-citizen *\ 



fecond en- 
gagement j 



* 

^iftinguifhes next e n ter P^ize, though not fo fuccefsful, was not 

himfeif in a Jefs honourable to his valour. The Aetolians having got 

poffeflion of Elis, near, the borders of Achaia, Philip ad- 
vanced in order to diflodge them ; but, upon giving them 
battle, he found they were ilronger than he had conceived, and 
that they had Roman foldiers among them ; Sulpicius, who 

* 

lay off the Peloponnefian coaft, having, unobferved by Phi r 
lip, contrived to reinforce the Aetolian garrifon with five 

He neverthelefs charged the enemy with 



thoufand 



men. 



vigour 5 when, his horfe being killed under him, he con- 
©verpowered tinued to fight on foot, until, numbers being flain on every 
by numbers ; and the enemy . prefling on, he muft undoubtedly have 

been taken or killed* had not his men, by one bold effort, 

julhed in and borne him off, Difappointed in his defign 



zi Liv. L» xxvii, c. 31 



on 



1 
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onElis, he did not, however, return without fuccefs. There BookV, 
jftood at fome diftance a {Irons: caftle, in which the Elean Seel:. 2. 



peafants had' taken ihelter, with their flocks and herds, the yet furprifes 

principal wealth of ' the country; this cattle he furprifed, caMe™ 2 " 

and carried off twenty thou fan d head of -cattle, together with and carries 

four thOufand pritoners. plunder : 



But * 9 , aimidft all this exertion of vigour, and feem- his diflblute- 



ing regard for the independence of Greece, the unprincipled odious*; 
profligacy of Philip's character {till betrayed itfelf. Not 
long before this period, he had, a fecond time, attempted 
the -liberties of the Meflenians, but had been baffled by the 
manly {land they had made againft him ; the Pharian . De- 
metrius, to whom he had committed the conduct of his 

* 

plan, having loft his life in the attempt 30 . At Argos 
he had, at the fame time, incurred much difgrace by his 
exceflive diflblutenefs ; invading, with the moft daring licen- 
tioufnefs, the honour of private families, and employing even 
terror and violence 31 , where the powers of fedu&ion failed. 
Happily for his Peloponnelian confederates,- the neceflities of returns t$ 
Macedon called him away ; a report of his death having en- 
couraged domeftic infurre&ions, and the inroads of hoftile 
borderers, , . 



■ 

Notwithstanding Philip's departure, the military ope- Philopoemca 
rations of the Achaean ftates fufFered no interruption: a dimnguSh 
very important alteration having taken place in relation to kmfclf; 
that people, who now, inftead of placing their whole de- 



•» Liv. Li axvii. e. pi - 39 Polyb. L, iii. c. 19. 31 Liv. ubi fupra. 
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abilities and refources 




Sect. 2. 



equal to the moft ipirited enterprise.- It: was By Philbpoe 



men 



34- 



this change Had been effected 



* 4 




of Mega 



lopolis in Arcadia,, this great man had diftinguiflied him- 

■ 

felf,. from his- early years,, by ardent exertions for the li- 
berties of his country,, and a ftrenuous oppofition: to the 
Spartan power,, then the moft formidable in Peloponnefus ; 



kk chanter, having, chofen even Co abandon his property,- and fubmit to 

the miferies of exile,, rather than- live ia fubjeclion to* 
the Spartans,, who had. made themfelves mafters of hi 




native city. Aratus,.. about the fame time, ; was 

• ** ........ v .... . . , ; . ^ %4 

in ftrengthening the commonwealth of Achaia^-in order to* 
form it into. an efFe&ual barrier againfl the ambitious attempts 



©f his? Spartan neighbours.. The difinterefted and , enlarg 
ed views, of Aratus,. attached Philopoemen 33 to his in 



tereft&j. he co-operated in many of his fchemes, and was 



a&ive in bringing over feveral of the Arcadian citizens to 



join . the 




league ... 



Soon after the death of Aratus 



the integrity and military capacity of Philopoemen gave him 
the. principal lead in the Achaean councils j in the 





4 "% V - % ft % J. 

though inferior to Aratus in political abilities* he 
equalled him in zeal for the caufe of freedom ? and, in the 



martial line,, he far furpaffed him~ War,, indeed,, was pe- 
culiarjy , . his , province $ fo that* 




he wi£hed to re 



m i ^ ftp I 



femhle :l)paminpndas,. > whom he had propofedior his model, 
it was .only in his. military genius* according to. Plutarch. %. 
in his .a&ivity* hi* Sagacity, and his contempt, of riches,, that 
the parallel was fhrong , but, to the mildnefs, th£ gravity* 



34 Poiyb,. Excerpt. L. xr.jc. 7. Pla tarch in Philbpoejn^ 



3* 



Potyb 



L. ii. c. 40. 



34 XJbifupra» 



and 
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*• * H 

and the wifdom of that illuftrious Greek, the character Book V 



tit Phiiopoemen could never rife: the -department of 

far more c fuited to his 

affairs. The firll 




arms 






genius .than the 

' O '•••••':'!{••.. 

great battle^ in which Phiiopoemen diftinguimed himfelf 
remarkably* was that of Selafia j the fuccefs of that memorable 

• 4 1 

day' being in a great meafiire decided by a judicious movement 
of the corps- which he commanded 35 . He paffed afterwards 



into Crete, in order to perfecT: himfelf in fome parts of 
die military fcience, for which i he Cretans were famed. 




But it was not in the field of war alone that Phiiopoemen 

8 • - ■ 

for military affairs. They were his con- 




5 * 



in his walks, even in his journeys, in 
his . whole attention was employed in Ob- 



difficulties of ffeep or broken grounds .; the ad- 



be derived from paffes, woods,, in 




V 



clofed fields, ' or open plains 5 the difference made by rivers, 
ditches, and defiles., with every fittiation, where the ranks of 



an army mould be extended in front or in file. By this 

attention to the military line,, he ac 




* 



5 and readinefs in martial 
affairs ; no emergency, however fudden, finding him unpre- 




Wheh advanced to be general of Achaia, he faw 
concern the ! ftate to which a foreign yoke had re- 
duced his countrymen, and he conceived the noble refolution 
of relieving them from their humiliating condition. He al- 

difcipline ; he made them acquainted 




; he gave them weightier armour, 
execution. Their cavalry, hitherto 



w Potyb. L; ii. c. 67, 6& 

3 B 2 oftentatious 



Seft 
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BookV. oflentatious and ufelefs, becaufe moftly compofed of young 
beet. 2.^ men of rank, who entered into it more from vanity than 

from public-fpirited motives, he modelled fo as to render it 
vigorous and refpe&able. He turned even to advantage the 
. frivoloufnefs of the Achaeans. The young men of wealth-and 
rank afreded much fplendor in. their drefs ; this tafte. for mag- 

9 _ - 

nificence he perfuaded mem to transfer to their armour and 
military accoutrements 3 . This dilplayed a great knowledge 
of the human heart. To combine a love of fplendor with a 
love of arms, will ever have a powerful efFed: on youthful 
minds. To have attempted to enforce the fimplicity of the 
ancient garb, at the period of refinement to which the Achaeans 
had then arrived, would only, in all probability, have generated 
fullennefs and refinance. Philopoemen judged therefore with 
. wifdom, when he made the foibles of his fellow-citizens fub- 
. ' i ' fervient to the glory of the fta£ej whilft even the richnefs.of 

their armour, among men naturally warlike, might powerfully 
affirl: the point of honour in the day of battle, and produce 
wonderful exertions, to preyent the lofs, as well as the dilgrace, 



of fuch armour becoming the property of their foes. The 
erTecl: indeed of this judicious and infinuating difcipline . be- 

4 ■ 

came fenfibly felt. The Achaeans recovered much" of the 
prowefs of former days > the armies of Aetolia and Elis, who, 
promiling themfelves,, as ufual, an eafy vi&ory, had venture^, 
upon Philip's abfence, to attack them, being totally defeated. 



The Romans Sul pi ci us had in the mean time engaged in an expedition 
attack Eu- ' againft Euboea 37 . Finding that Philip had marched from 

boea. - ■ 



34 Plutarch, in Philopoem. Polyb. Excerpt. X»» xi. c. 7, 37 Liv. L. xxviE 



c. 5. et feq. 



Peloponnefus, 
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Peloponnefus, he failed to Aegina, and wintered in that ifland. Book V 
after paying made a conqueft of .it, and fold the inhabitants ^efl: 
forflaves. Attalus king of Pergamus having afterwards joined 
him with his fleet," as foon as the feafon permitted, they 
&a ( ped their courfe towards Euboea. Of alf the provinces 
of Greece, this, though an ifland, was one of the moft con- 
fiderable for fertility of foil, extent of territory, and fitu- 
ation 38 . To the eaft, it opened to the trade of Alia, and the 
numerous iflands that cover the Hellefpontine and Aegean 
feas and, to the weft, it reached along the coafts of Locris, 
Boeotia, and Attica, from the Maliac bay to the promontory 
of Suniumj being divided from the continent by a channel, 
fo exceedingly narrow in one part, as to admit a bridge over 
it. Oppofite to this pafs was Chalcis, the principal city of 
the ifland, accounted, from it's advantageous feat, the key to 
this quarter of Greece. The king of Macedon had a very 
valuable ftake in thefe parts; moft of the cities, both of Eu- 
boea and the adjacent continent, being held by Macedonian 

garrifons. 



Philip was not inattentive to the defigns of the enemy. Philip make* 
He had fettled the affairs of his own kingdom in the beft preparations? 
manner -he could, and had moved down to Demetrias in 
ThefTaly 5 he had affembled a numerous force, and given af- 
furances of effectual fupport to all his allies. Signals 
fire 39 he ordered to be made from the heights of Euboea, and 
• from Peparethus, a final! ifland at fome diftance from it,, and 
alfo from certain mountains of Phocis and ThefTaly, that he 
might thereby have regular and fpeedy intelligence of the 




a8 See Strabo, L. x. p. 306. 39 See Potyb. h* x, c. 42, 43, 44, 



enemy s 



1 „ 
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Book V.. enemy's motions, in order to haften to the • relief, of, nlaces 

in molt immediate danger 45 :. : With /all ^efe £ ^ri^ei j u 





dicious preparations, -Philip did jiot Remain merely on^he, de- 
feriflve. -He endeavoured; -to .furprife Heraclea, : a city. on the 

* — - t*- f'Ui J../v' -'if 1 

confines of -Theflaly, 

in order to confer with Altai us-j but before 

1 

■ 

ther, the convention was .dhTolved, and Jae .could .only lay 

lofes Oreum wafte the ccbritry all arx>iind. ;In. th.e meantime,. Oreum, one 

treachery of °^ tne "ftrongeft cities of Euboea,, was taken by. the r Romans '* 
the governor, having been betrayed to them by the gpyer nor* 




had corrupted. Encouraged 




this fuccefs. 





1CJLUS 



laid uege to Chalcis.. ut the ftrength of r the /place, and the 
vigorous defence made .by j the commanding .oflicer, who was 
not to be tampered with, .added , to a 




was 



butfaves . approaching* obliged him -to, abandon the attempt- '.'W&Uft 

however, was -employed in &viag .p^alcis, , Opus, .,a 



Chalcis • 




Attalus 
ftorms and 

plunders 
Opus* 



wealthy city of the Locri,' Hs.allies j : was ^ 
•by Attalus j .and 




.upon .the firfl 

.advice of the movements of Attains^ marched towards: Opus 
with all pomble expedition, and warmly p.urfued the plunder- 

\ers, who had haftily -retired ; on his 
lefs efcaped to their fleet on : the Euripus^ and fecured.all, the 

• fcooty they had takeo. 





In this fluctuating manner had the rwar continued fix ye'ars, 
neither the Aetolian confederates, nor thole of Macedon ,. hav- 
The Romans ing much caufe to hoaft ^ when a fudden revolution in the 
rette^irom S fortunes, of Philip left him arbiter of Greece. Attalus was 

'Greejce. 



called away to the defence of his own kingdom^ which Pru 



*° Xiv. ubl fup. 



9 



fias 
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fias of Bithyriia was preparing , to invade : and the Romans BookV. 
alfo, to whom the defeat of Afdrubal had opened other views> S e &- 2 « 



and tired at the fame time of a war, the events of which were 
mdecifive, and the iflue doubtful, withdrew fromEuboea,, and 
foon after failed homewards 




< 



These changes; were followed by an event very unfa- Machanidas;. 



vourabls to the iriterefts of the Aetolians./ Machanidas of .w!!°n 



Sparta, flaiw 



Sparta,, the moft warlike and powerful of their Grecian con- j>" ^*^ Y 



federates, fell 4 * in battle by the hands of Philopoemen. Upon men 5 






to Macedon, to oppofe the inroad's Of the bordering- nations s 



and Machanidas, who had long fought oecafion to reduce all 
Peloponnefus, availed himfelf of His abfence,; and at the head 
of a. confiderable army advanced towards Mantineay a city of 



Arcadia under the prote&ioh of the Achaean urates. Philo- 
poemen was at this time general p£ Achaiai. He obierved all 





e tyrant s motions * 3 and, aliemblirig mim 
gave him battle. The victory at ftfft inclined to the fide of 

Machanidas, who had begun the charge with great 




vigour, having broken and put to flight the left wiftg, com- 
pofed of a body of Tarentines and other auxiliaries^ but urg- 
ing the purfuit too. far, and feparating himfelf from the reft of 
his army, Philopoemen 



upon the main body of the 



Machanidas, who faw the confufioh 'of the Spartan line,. 




haftened back ; but, Philopoerhfen having 1 poffeiTed. hifnfelf of 
a ditch, interfering the field of battle, acrofs which it was 
neceffary for Machanidas to pafs, in- order to rejoin his troops 



as 
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BboK V. as he was " attempting to fpUr his horfe over it 



Se a . 2. 



killed him with his j avelin 



4* 




oemen 



4 * 



The death, however, of Ma 

# __ J La. * 



NabisYuc- rhanidas did ; not reftore liberty to Spar ta ; he was fucceeded 



ceeds him. 



* v 



.•%:Nabis, another tyrant, , much inferior -to .him in . military 
abilities, but infinitely more flagitious and ; cruel ^ 



Jt 



PJiiiip mikes Every thing now, in appearance, favoured the ambitious 

p63C6 Willi - ______ _ ._. v v \ ' .* _ : _ 



the Aetoiians defigns of Philip. The Aetolians could no .longer oppbfe his 
-and Romans, ^ rm$ . and Italy lay open to him ; where, no'twithftanding 

the declining ilate of the Carthaginian affairs,, hp might Hill 
have made a powerful diverfion in favour of Hannibal. 



But 



> t - 



he had at prefent adopted other views. He not only, there- 
fore, . made peace with the Aetolians, hut entered alio into 
terms with the Romans; who, though they 1 affected to 

* + — - » _* r * * 

be difpleafed with the Aetolian flates for having liftened 
to an accommodation with Philip, foon after followed their 
example, . relieving themfelves with fecret; fatisfaction from 
# war, which, whatever they might boaft^ had certainly 

greatly embarraffed them. . 



The caufe of this alteration in the Macedonian councils 



deferve.s notice. 



4 4 



ilris altera- 
tion occafion^ 



— — — 

* * 

Ptolemy Philopator was at this time on the throne of 
*d by his Bgypt, a prince of the moft diffolute manners % and, though 



views on 

Egyp £• 



in the prime of life, languifhing under an infirm and de- 
cayed conftitution, the confequence of vicious exceffes. 
He had only one child, an infant fon, whofe weakly con- 
ftitution afforded but a precarious hope of long life. This 



Polyb. Excerpt. t, xu c. 7. Kutarcliin Philopoe 



MA 



complexion 
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■ * 

complexion of Egyptian affairs feemed to open new and BookV. 
magnificent objects for Philip's ambition. Fie had already Seel. 2. 
entered into a negotiation * 3 with Antiochus of Syria, in re- 
lation to the partition of the Egyptian monarchy, in cafe 
of Philopator's demife : and he now refolved to ftrengthen endeavours 
himfelf in thofe parts of Afia and Europe, through which hlinfciffinhe 
he might, upon occanon, open himfelf a way into the ad- JS^of the 
joining Egyptian provinces. Under pretence, therefore, of Egyptian 
afiifting Prufias king of Bithynia, his fon-in-law, he palfed Jefie^ 8 * 
over to Cius 4+ , a free city on the Bithynian frontiers, laid Cius, 



fiege to it, and took it; putting to the fword, or felling attd takesit - 
for Haves, all the inhabitants, and feizing on ail the rich 
plunder +s . His views, in this feverity, were probably the 
amaffing of treafure, and at the fame time, the making his. 
name formidable in that country, near to which the Egyp 
tian king had large poffeflions. The neighbouring ftates, His cruelties 
however, provoked at the cruelties he had been guilty of at SfcMt£>n J 
Cius, and perhaps fufpe&ing that he .had defigns . alfo 
againft them, took up arms ; which immediately involved him 
in a new war with Attalus and the Rhodians, He attempt* ^attempts 

Pergamus j 

ed Pergamus, the capital city of Attalus ; but was dijLap * faiIs . 
pointed in every effort againft it. He laid wafte, how- i ay sthecoun- 
ever, the open country, and obtained fome trifling ad van- ^T wa ' te - 
tages by fea ; but he was at length defeated, with tjie !ofs 
of moft of his fhips and feamen. 



« Polyb. Excerpt. L. xv. c. W 44 Ibi4. c. 21, 

■ 

«* It appears from Polybius, (Excerpt. L, xv. c. 21.) that thefe Ciane-ans were a 
people exceedingly corrupted,, employed in the oppreffing, and the compafTing of the 
deftra&ipn of, each other. . Continual feuds were the natural confequence of fuch a 
fpirit. Philip availed himfelf of tjie opportunity, which thefe feuds afforded him, 

and laid their city in ruins. 

• 3 C Meanwhile, 
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BookV. Meanwhile,, Philopator was dead,; and Antiochus, in, 

■ 

Sedt. 2. confequence of his compad with Philip^ had . already be- 

gun the redu&ion of Coelofyria and Paleftine. Upon the 
g/ptSfls; things °f this event, Philip haftened to fecure thofe 

places to the northward of Macedon, which belonged to 
Egypt; and, entering the Thracian Cherfonefe,, attacked the. 



Philopator 
ng of 




Antiochus 

and Philip^ 
haften to di- 



vide his do- ftrong-holds which the Egyptians held there, 



and,. 



ei- 



irnmons 



ther 




intrigue or force of arms,, ejected all their gar- 



Philip at- rifons. C rolling over, he laid fiege to Abydos 



46 



tacks ' the 



the 



Cherfonefe. 



Thracian moft important place of this part of the Afiatic coaft $ 

it commanded the pafs of the Hellefpont on that fide, as 
Seftos did on the lide of Europe > and whoever was matter 
of it, had in his hands the key of Alia. Philip found here 




a refinance he little expected. Spirited up by promi&s o 
aid from Attalus and the Rhodians, the inhabitants, who 
abhorred Philip, had determined to bury themfelves under; 
the ruins of their city, rather than to fubmit to his domi- 



nion.. 



He was not, however, difcouraged. 



The 



more 



difficulties he had to combat, the more ftrenuoufly he pufhed 
the fiege ; and, notwithltanding the moll: obftinate defence, 
he foon reduced the garrifon to the laft extremity. 



The Romans But, whilll: employed in thefe ruthlefs works of am- 

¥hiUp S ; Pf hition, he faw not the llorm which threatened to retaliate 

upon himfelf the miferies with which his lull: of empire 




had overwhelmed other ttates. The Romans, difbrefied 
the Carthaginian war, had unwillingly confented to a peace 
with Macedon but that war was at an end : and they now 
wifhed for a pretence to break with a prince, whofe power, 



S 



it 
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if not humbled, might one day become too formidable. A Book V 

■ 

pretence foon offered. Philip flood charged with having, 



dired violation of the treaty fubfifling between him and receive 



Rome, fent fupplies both of men and money to Hannibal, againft'him 
Attains and the Rhodians likewife complained, that, regardlefs f^ n d"he 
of their being exprefsly comprifed in that treaty, he had waged Rhodians 
war againfl them. The Athenians accufed him of infractions from the 
of the fame treaty in relation to them ; they had been ac- Athemans ; 
;Jui owl edged by the Romans as their allies; and yet Philip 
had affifled the Acarnanians in their invafion of Attica. The 
^Egyptian miniftry alfo, terrified at the dangers which threa- from Egypt, 
tened their young prince from the rapacity of Antiochus and 
Philip,, fued to Rome for protection againft the confederate 
kings, and implored the fenate and Roman people to accept 
of the guardianfhip of the infant Ptolemy, and to fuperintend 
the administration of his kingdom 



47 



/ » 



1 

Every thing- that tended to criminate Philip was heard The Romans 

0 r declare them- 



favourably in the Roman fenate. They had,, however, the fclves the 



47 Thefe complaints had a plaufible- appearance, the accufation from Athens ex- 
cepted. Even the Roman hiftorian *, though the Athenians were now in the inte- 
refts of Rome, obferves with indignation the meannefs they fliewed on this occafion. 
In fa£t, they themfelves had been the aggreflbrs. They had cruelJy murdered two 
young men of Acarnania, who had innocently ftrayed into the temple of Eleufis, at 
the time of the myftical celebration, and by the queftions they aflced, had betrayed 
their ignorance of the rites of initiation. Provoked at this, the Acarnanians, to- 
gether with fome Macedonian troops, had ravaged Attica. And the Athenians, 
not having the fpirit either to fopport the outrage they had committed, or to make 
due reparation for it, called in a foreign force, and, in the gratification of their 

revenge, affifted in fub verting. the liberties of their country. 



* Liv. xxxit c. 14. 



3 C 2 P°licy 



3 8o 

Book V 
Seel:. 2. 
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pol 



1CV 



to beg 




that adt, whiqh did- moll honour, to 



Rome. Embafladors were immediately difoatched into 



guardians of EgVp 



to 



the young • 
king of E- 



take upon them the- guardianfhip . of the youno- 



k 



111 



the 



name 



of 



fenate and Roman people, and to?- 



command Antiochus to withdraw from 



Egyptian, t'erri- 



tories. The youngeft of the. embassadors,* Marcus Aemil 



on- his way to Egypt, to inform Phi- 

* 

of the Roman fenate. Aemilius found 



The Roman 
embaffador 



had alfo inftruclions, 
lip of the intentions 
Philip before Abydos, in a .fituation which muft 




finds Philip have not a little heightened that impatient ferocity for> which: 

y at the head* of an^army fluihed with 
the point of carrying the city he was beiiegingj 



before Aby- 
dos ; 



he was remarkable 
victory ; on 

and in high exultation^ froni the alliance he had lately 



COn- 



delivers 
the orders of 
the fenate ; 



eluded with Antioch 
tance of his fttuatiorj 
monarch's deportmer 



r 

Philip feemed. to feel the impor 



yet 



aballied 



the Macedonian 



the Roman-, delivered his 



de 



with dignity and firmnefs. He charged Philip not to 
attack the polfeffions of the crown of' Egypt j. nor- to 
wage war againft any of the Grecian ftates ; v and to fubmit 
to fair arbitration the difcuflion of the matters in difpute 



between him, Attali 

$ 

the firmnefs could endure no long' 



and the. Rhodian 



Phil 



pride 



Attalus and Rhodes," replied h 



of the Ro-^ 
man on this 
occafion j 



C i 



provoked the war, of which they compla 
felves were the aggreffors/ 5 



n. They them 
And .were the Athenians, 



faid Aemilius, " were the people of Cius, , were the unhappy. 



Philip's bold 
reply* 



Abydon 



the aggreffors alfo 



The boailful inex^ 



tc 



perience of youth," interrupted the king; " thy graceful 



it 



nefs of perfon, perhap 



and 



ftill more, the name of 



*• Roman, that thou beareft; infpire thee with this haughti- 

It is my wifh, that Rome may prove faithful to 



nefs 
the 



which fubftft between us. But, mould fhe 

"be 
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\ 



* 

be difpofed to try again the iflue of arms, I trait, with BookV 
the protection of the gods, to render the Macedonian Sett. 2. 



name 



formidable as that of Roman 



Soon .after the departure of Aemilius, followed the de- Abydosis 



flxuction of Abydos 49 . No. hope of efcape remaining, the g^at foait« 
Abydonians determined to man the breaches with the few fight- 

* 

ing men they had left ; to refift, until, they were all either flain . 
or difabled> and then, having put to the fword their women. 

P 

and children,, to confume with, fire what remained of the 



city. 



This defperate refolution was executed in part, when 



fOme of the priefts, though folemnly fworn to the execution 
of the dreadful refolution, , found it to be more than huma 
nity could bear, and opened the gates of the. city to Phi- and taken j 



lip. 



Upon the entrance of the Macedonians • was exhibited 



one of the. moft. tremendous fcenes- recorded, in hiftory $ , 
fathers, hufbands, in every quarter of the city, plunging the Defpair of 

into the breads, or darning, out the brains, of their x ¥ Ab y d °- 

0 mans. 

deareft connexions- y. and then, . pierced by their own hands, 




expiring on heaps of. mangled, oarcafes;, Philip himfelf felt the 
Horror of the fight.. He would have checked the fury of the 
infatuated multitude; . but in vain ; and was.at.laft obliged to 
draw off his troops, and to allow them three days for comple- 
ting the carnage.. So that, the prifoners excepted, hardly one. 
man furyived of this unhappy and devoted people sa . . 



**-Polyb; L. xvi. c. 19. Liv. L. xxxt. c. 17, 18.* 



Bjsforb Christ 199. 



s° Poly.b. abifup. 
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Second Macedonian war ~. — Sulpicius the con fid enters Greece 
•Villias fucceeds him — Flamininus is appointed to the confulfiip, 
and conduB of the war — his abilities ^—vigour—fuccefs — de- 
taches the moft confiderableof the Grecian fates, particularly 
, the ,Aetolians and Achaeans, from their connection with Mace— 
don —r draws Philip into an engagement — defeats him — compels ' 
. him to accept of peace on terms, highly disadvantageous — nigra— 
iiates himfelf with the Grecian fates, by making a pompous pro 

t * 

clamation of their freedom, at. the Ifbmian and Nemaean games • 
Jjifidioufnefs of this grant- — the Aeioliansavow their jealoujy ; 
condemn the peace with Macedon $ and charge the proconfup 



7 



w: 



'iE: 



3*4 



HISTORY 
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GREECE 



■ with entertaining unfriendly dejigns againjl Greece ' —under a 
pretence of a zeal fir liberty,' he propofes. making war on Na- 
. his tyrant of Sparta, lately his confederate againjl Philip 

the Aetolians objeB .to this wan — the other Grecian fates co 
operate" with •Flamininus . —Nabis attacked, and reduced to ex 



tremity 



Flamininus, againfi the opinion of his Greek confede 



. rates, concludes a treaty with him ; and by artifce extorts their 



confent 



his motives — he returns to Rome, having firfi obtained 



the freedoin'df'all the Romans who werejn flavery throughout 
Greece. 



Book VI 
Seel:, i. 

Profperous 
Hate of Ro- 
»ian affairs 




r 

OME .could liardly have chofen a corijun&ure more 
favourable to her ambitious derlgns, than that which 
marks the commencement ..of the ./ecbjid. Macedonian war: 
Carthage was fubduedj all remains of revolt and popular 
SJ^lftEI 1 " tumult had fubuded throughout Italy; Sicily, , the ; prize fo 

iong contended' for, in fertility and opulence the pride of the 

9 

weftern world, was now, together with moft of the adjacent 
•iflands, .annexed to her .dominions ; even thofe nations, whom 

I 

her arms had not reached, heard with terror the -.fame of a 

power, to which Hannibal had proved unequal* 



ning of the 

fecond Ma- 
cedonian 
war j 



fituation 
thofe of 
cedon. 



M 



ft 

Philip, on the other hand, inftead of availing himfelf of 
the barrier pointed out by nature for his defence, feemed to be 
laying himfelf open to invafton and difcomfiture. 
on hoftile terms with moft of the circumjacent nati< 



He 



was 
He 

had loft the arTedtion and confidence of the moft conlider- 

* i 

fuccours were 



able of the G 
to be e] 



ftates. From Egyp 



expected j and from Alia, but few. The Rhodians, 

who, on account of .their maritime ftrength, might have 

been 
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been powerful allies, had by his depredations, and ill-timed Book, VI 
attempts, been compelled to take part with his enemies. Sect. 1. 
And Antiochus, of whofe alliance he made his boaft, was too 
intent on his own fchemes of empire, and too remote from 
Macedon, to be anxious about the fate of a kingdom, on 
which, he inj udicioufiy imagined, the profperity of Syria 
did not at all depend. 



Three years had elapfed, fince peace had been concluded The conful 

with Philip, when the Romans, under the command of the ters (jreece s 

conful Sulpicius, landed on the coaft of Epire. The often- 
. fible caufe of this expedition was the relief of Athens, then 

belieged by Philip. Accordingly, part of the Roman fleet was rends a fleet 

detached to Attica, and was foon after joined by the combined ^^hens^ 

fleets of Attains and the Rhodians. Philip was fired with in- befieged by 

dignation againft the Athenians, whom he looked upon as the forces ; 
caufe of the war, and marked them out as objects of his 

keenefl vengeance. To add .to his refentment, the Roman furprifes 

commander had detached from the coaft of Attica fome a ndiaysit 

A m 

armed veflels to Chalcis, which furprifed the city, deftrOyed 
the arfenals and. military ftores, and left the place a fmoak- 
ing ruin. Philip, who lay at Demetrius in ThefTaly when ^J"^*?' 
tidings were brought him of this event, immediately fet out, he attempts 
at the head of a chofen body of men, in hopes of overtaking ^ng^ance 15 
the enemy; but, difappointed of his aim, he advanced towards on Athens $ 
Attica, continuing his march all night, with the defign of 
furprifing Athens, and of treating it as the Romans had 
treated Chalcis. He had probably fucceeded, had not one 1 
• of thofe couriers, whom the Greeks ufually employed on 



in ruins 



1 'Hpgo^a/iOf-rSee Politic. Onomaft. L. i. c. 7 
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Book VI. occafions of difpatch, defcried him on his march, and 

alarmed the Athenians. Finding that he could not carry this 



Sea. 



is difappoint- point, he took his revenge in another manner. 



The 



coun 



try of Attica was every where adorned with the moil exqui- 
lite works of art, flately temples, fumptuous villas,: ftatues of 
. finimed beauty, anil noble fepulchral monuments j in which 
the richnefs of the marble, though of the moft perfecYkind, 
was of fmall value, when compared with what had been ftamp- 

!he*coun?ry ed U P on if b y the hand ° f the artift ' Al1 ° f them fel1 vi & l ™$ 

to his fury, the temples excepted j he fpared not even thofe aw- 



around it. 



ful remembrances of the illuftrious dead, which the violence 
of war had hitherto refpe&ed. He then attempted Eleufis,. 
and afterwards the Piraeus, but failed in both • and having 
made a fhort excurlion into Peloponnefus* he returned again, 
with redoubled rage, and deftroyed even the temples,, which 
till now he had feemed to venerate ; mangling and defacing 
every work of art in fuch a manner,, that fcarce a veftige of 
fymmetry or beauty remained 



Manner in The Athenians, on their part, had recourfe to the only 

Athenians weapons, they were now expert in, the invectives of their ora- 

vcnted their tors, and the acrimony of their popular decrees. It was re- 

refentmentj " 



folved, " that Philip fhould forever be the object of the exe- 
u cration of the Athenian people — that whatever flames- had 
*' been raifed to him, or to any of the Macedonian princes, 
* * mould be thrown down ; whatever had been enacted in their 
" favour refcinded ; and the fevera! feilivals and orders of 
" priefts, which had beeii inltituted in their honour abolifhed 

that every place, in which had been fet up any infcrip- 



Liv, L, xxxi. c. 26. 



tion 
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I 



tion or memorial in praife o£ Philip, mould henceforth be Book VI 
accounted profane^ and defiled — that in all their folemn 
feafts, "when, their priefts were to implore a bleffing on 
Athens and her allies, they fliould pronounce curfes againft 



« him, his kindred, his arms 




fea and land, and the 



(( whole Macedonian name and nation — in a word, that 
" whatever had in antient times been decreed againft the 
Pififtrafidae,' fhould operate 



in full force againft Philip 



and that whofoever propofed any mitigation of the re- 
" folutions now formed, fliould be adjudged a traitor to 

ff his country, and be forthwith put to death 3 .". 



Nor was Athens lefs extragavant in her adulations of the 



lr exceis 



thofe, from whom ihe had received affiflance. The Romans f f ?, att » ry 



to the Ro 



their allies. 



i 



and Attalus were diftinguifhed particularly by the mod ful- mans and 
fome honours j folemn procerBons of : all the priefts and 
priefteffes attended their entrance into Athens, as if cele- 
brating the reception of tutelary deities. Every Rhodian 
born was, decreed a denizen of Athens. And, in further 
compliment to Attalus, one of their tribes aiTumed the 



name of Attalis 4 , Into fuch meannefs has corruption of 

manners the power of betraying the mind of man ! 



Philip foon found, that from the other parts of Greece TheAchae- 

* ansandAe 



he had fomething yet more formidable to dread, than the tolians re; ale 



wordy war of the frivolous Athenians. He had applied to j. 
the Achaean ftates, in their convention at Argos, for fuccours, 
offering to repel the attacks of Nabis, who was infefling 



to affift Phi 



1 I4v»X. xxxu c, 44. * Polyb. Legat, iii. p, ioqz. X*iv. L» xxxi, c. 14, 15 
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Book VI. their frontiers, on condition that fome of his, cities- Should 



Sea. i. 




be garrifoned by a body of their, beft troops. But the Achae 
ans, well apprized of his infidious views, rejected the pro 



pofal 



5 



He applied afterwards, with as little fuecsft, to the 



national convention of the AetoKan Rates : embafladors 
from Athens and the Roman conful having appeared in the 
alTembly, and urged their complaints in fb forcible a man.- 
ner, that, had not Damocritus, then praetor : of Aetolia, 
bribed, as it was fufpe&ed, by Philip, put off the final 
determination of the matter till the next aflembly,. war 



had 
him 



unqueftionably 



been 



immediately declared 



againft 



6 



S«lpiciusen- Meanwhile, Sulpicius, who was encamped on the banks 
penSto of the Apfus 7 , had fent off a detachment, with diredions 
fimtier^of t0 P enetrate through the countries that covered the weftern 
Macedon : borders of Macedon* arid attempt an impreflion on the Ma- 
cedonian frontier \ This operation had all the effect that 
could be expected from it. The caftles and ftrong-holds in 

this part of the country* though advantageoufly fituated in 
the midft of defiles and broken precipices, . were taken by the 



5 It was probably on this occafion that Philip attempted the life of Philo- 
poemen ; Plutarch (in Philopoem.) informing us, that he meant to have had 
him affaffinated at Argos, This honeft Greek, who was too much a friend to 
his country to be in amity with Philip, no doubt oppofed his demand j and 

that prin«e, to whom crimes are feid to have been familiar, meditated an effect 
tual revenge. 

* 

• Liv. L. xxxi. c. - 



* A river of Jllyricum, which empties itfelf into the Ionian gulph between 



Apollonia and Dyrrachium. 



Liv* L. xxxi* c, 27 & feq« 



Romans 
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Romans; while the Illyrians,. the Dardanians,> the Atha- Book VI 
manes, terrified at the progrefs of the Roman arms, declared SecT:. i. 
againft Philip. Encouraged by thefe fair appearances, the 
eonful entered the country of the Daffaretii* from which 

* 

there was faid to be an.eafy paflage into Macedon, and got 

poiTeflion of all the towns throughout the canton ;, difmay 

and : defolation fpreading on every fide as he advanced. Phi- Philip's ap- 

lip himfelf began to tremble for the fafety of his kingdom ; P r€henfion§ - 

he drew near to thofe parts which feemed to be mo ft in 

danger, and employed all his military lkill, of which hifto- 

rians allow him a large fhare, in watching, and, as occafion 

offered, obftru&ing the motions of the enemy r when an un- Unhappy im*- 

lucky event 9 not only damped his vigour for the prefent, S^mild* 

but left fuch an imprefiion on his fpirits,. as well as o f the Mace- 

domains * 

on the minds of his fubjects, as is thought to have had 
a confiderable influence on their fubfequent fortunes. A what- 

^ 

troop of Macedonian horfemen had encountered a party of 
Roman cavalry, and, a Ikirmiih enfuing, forty of the former 
were llain,. and of .the Romans thirty-five. Among the 
Greeks the rites of fepulture were highly revered; Philip," 
therefore, to fhew the refpedt he had for his gallant foldiers, 
removed the bodies of the Macedonians to his camp, in or- 

i 

der to the celebration of thpir funeral obfequies. Hitherto 

■i 

the Macedonians, whofe wars had chiefly been with the 
nations of Greece and Illyricum, had been dnly accuftomed 
to .wounds made by the fpear,. the javelin, and the arrow,, 



caufe. 



which in their appearance had nothing hideous ; but when 
they faw the bodies of their companions mangled by wide- 



» Liv. L. xxxi. c. 34, 



yawmng; 
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Book VI. yawning wounds.; when they beheld their headlefs trunks^ 
Sed. i, entire limbs lopped from the mutilated carcafe, with all the 

mocking marks of flaughter, which the broad Spanift* faul~ 
chion is fu'ited to inflidt ; they were ftruck with horror and 
>difmay. Even Philip ihuddered at the thoughts of en« 
'.countering fuch a foe, and was obfei*ved, for a conliderable 



time afterwards, carefully to avoid any decifive action j 
.contenting himfelf with ikirmifhes, and with cutting o$ 
occafionally fome ftraggling parties of the enemy's fa 
jragers, * 



i 

State of the In this languid and indecifive kind of war two years 
the r c xmf a L elapfed, during the confulfhip of Sulpicius, and that of his 
ftips of Sui- f ucce ff 0 r Villius, not much to the honour of the Roman 

picius and ' 

Villius his commanders whofe fpiritlefs or interefted condud was faid 
fucceifor. ^ ^ e ^ nothing more had been effected. From 

this protracted war, however, Philip had reaped no advan- 
tage. He had met with difcomrlture in almoft every at 
tempt his frontiers had fuffered fevere depredation ; and, 
far from frrengthening himfelf with new allies, the Aetolians 
who at firft had preferved a kind of neutrality, had now 
avowedly efpoufed the caufe of Rome, and appeared againft 

him in .the ..field. . 



s 



Fiamininus , Th^s flood affairs at the clofe of the fecond year of the 



to conS d war, when the command of the Roman army devolved on the 
^ c M ^ e J 0, .new conful, Titus Quintius Fiamininus, The important 

fhajre this .Roman had in effecting the humiliation of Greece, 
and the fubtilty and dark perfidioufnefs of thofe councils, 

with 




/ i 
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with the cohdudt of which he was intruded,, render his Book VI, 

character 10 the objecl: of particular attention. Sect.. 1. 



Though not remarkably eminent for military abilities, his character ; 

he was, however, what a Roman in thofe days generally, 
was, a foldier, and well acquainted with the fcience of war. 
But his excellence chiefly confifted in the bufinefs of nego- 
tiation. Gentle and conciliating in his manner, he knew 
how to* employ every art to gain the confidence of thofe, to 
whom he was deputed. Impenetrable in his defigns>. yet wear - 
ing,.the captivating fhew of cordiality and franknefs„he coolly 
marked every opportunity, and improved every advantage that 
could fervethe fchemes he had in, view. To Greece he pro- 
fefled himfelf the zealous vindicator of her liberties ; though 
in effecl: their moll refined dcftroyer : conducting himfelf,. in- 
every flep,. with fuch complete difiimulation, that, even to this 
day, it is , with fome,.a queftion, whether he was not guiltlefs of. 
the treacherous policy which Rome pradtifed on this occalion ; 
and, in the honefly of his heart, promifed what he believed 
was to be religioufly, fulfilled. 



He had; been ele&ed to the confulfhip when, he had .how raifcd to 
not completed his thirtieth year,., and without paffing fh; p . 
through the intermediate offices of aedile and praetor.. This 
extraordinary diftindion,, as Plutarch" informs us, he owed 
chiefly, to the reputation he had obtained among the Taren- 
tines, over whom he had been appointed. governor towards 
the end of Hannibal's war. Encouraged by thefe colonifts 
with proinifes of powerful fupport, he Hood for the con- 



10 



See Polyb. paffinu Liv* L. xxxii. & feq. Plut^ in Flamin, . " la Flamk. 

. f u 1 {h ip , 



K 
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Book VI, fulfhip, and carried it ; the people warmly efpoufing his intereft, 

1 * ( in oppolition even to fome of their own tribunes, and the fenate 

* 

underhand favouring his pretenfions. Having drawn lots with 
his collegue, he had for his allotment the Macedonian war. 
his fpirited . The profpedfc of fo noble a field roufed all his ambition ; and 
entering on he was refolved to purfue it with activity and ardour. It 

his office; 0 ^ad keen uma ^ with ^ e confuls to wafte a confiderable por- 
tion, of their year at home, in the enjoyment of official 
parade : hence they feldom joined the army until the feafon 
was far advanced. Flamininus adopted a different plan. 
Regardlefs of the pomp of Rome, he haftened over into 
-Greece, as foon as the neceffary religious ceremonies were 
over, at which his office obliged him to prefide. 



diflodges He found Villius in that part of Epire called Chaonia, 
iftrong^oft, near the mouth of the 14 Aous, in a fituation rather dif- 

graceful to a Roman conful, in fight of the enemy, with- 
out daring to attack them. Philip, trufting to the flender 

■ 

abilities of Villius, had ventured to look the Romans in the 
face, and had intrenched himfelf in fuch a manner as gave 
him a very formidable- appearance I3 . He was ported in a 
narrow vale, through which the Aous rolled a deep and ra- 
pid ftream. The banks of the river were fteep and narrow, and 
fecured by flrong entrenchments j on either fide rofe high and 



19 Plutarch (in Philopoem.) calls it the Apfus. It appears from Livy (L. xxxii. 
e. 5.) as well as from feveral circumftances, that it ihould be the Aous. See Pal- 
mer. Graec. Antiq. L. i. c. 26. 

\ 

13 Livy (L. xxxii. c. 10.) gives us an account of an interview between Philip 
and the conful, of which no mention is made by Plutarch, and which, all circum- 
ftances confidered, appears exceedingly improbable. 

\ 

rugged 



10 
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rugged, mountains, and he had taken poiTeffion of all the Book VI. 
hollows and; defiles. Flamininus having taken the command, Sed:. 1. 
employed fome days in reconnoitring the fituation of the ene- 
,my, and considering the practicability of forcing their lines. 
At length, by means of fome neighbouring fhepherds, he 
difcovered a path, which led to the fummit by a winding 
courfe. Having detached a party to occupy the heights 
which hung over the Macedonian camp, on feeing the con- 
certed fignal, he began the 14 attack. In the heat 'of the J^^t 
engagement, the fhouts of the Romans, on the hills, who 



now poured down on the Macedonians, threw them into the 
utmoft confulion, and foon completed their overthrow ; 
Philip, with the remains of his army, making his efcape 
through the ftraits of the mountains into Theflaly, and from 
thence into Macedon 15 . - 



■ * 

It would have little availed to have purfued Philip through detaches fe- 
a country, with every ftrong pafs and intricate winding of Grecian 
which he was intimately acquainted. Flamininus adopted a t heh- con- 
method of operation 16 far more effectual : he prepared to J^^J^ 1 * 
deftroy all remains of power or influence which his enemy 

■ 

pofleffed among the Grecian flates, and, if poflible, finally 
to diflblve every connexion of interefts between Greece and 
Macedon. This plan, artfully laid, was carried into exe- 
cution with the, moft confummate ikill. He began his pro- 
gress at Epire, ,throu^ 



but as r a? prote&or. Philip, in his flight, had marked his 



14 Olymp. cxlv. 2. Before Christ 194. 15 Liv. L. xxxii 



xxx 11 
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Book VL route with plunder and devaluation. Flamininus, on the con- 

trary, committed no hoftility ; and reftrained his foldiers from 

t r " 

every act, of depredation ; fo that the Epirots, inftead of being 

■ 

a&ive in the caufe of Macedon, to which,, before this conful's 

i 

arrival, they were well affe&ed, now offered themfelves as 
his guides, or inlifted under his banners. From Epire he 



marched into ThefTaly, and - took poffemon of almofl 
every place of ftrength in the country ; conquering op- 
pofition by lenity and perfuafion^ and employing arms 
only where gentler means had proved ineffectual.. Mean- 
while, Lucius, brother to Flamininus,, who commanded the 
Roman fleet, had reached the eaftcrn - -'craft of Greece ; and, 



being joined 




the fleets of Attalus and the Rhodians, 



made a defcent on Euboea, where Philip, as we have al- 
ready feen, had many important fettlements. Philocles, who 
commanded on the ifland, was defeated ; and Eretria and 

Caryftus, two confiderable cities, were taken. Flamininus, 
after amort flay in Theffaly, haftened into Phocis, with the 
defign of extending his conquefts towards the fouthern pro- 
endeavours vinces of Greece. His great objed: was, to gain } ovfer the 

ftates of Achaia to the interefls of Rome ; for which pur- 
pose/ he gave ^inftruftions to his brother, to fend a joint 



to gain over 
the dates of 
Achaia ; 





and, in this 
view> lays 
fiege to Co- 
rinth. 



embafly to Achaia, in the name of the 

* 

and the Rhodians, requeuing a convention of the Achaean 
flates, in order to prOpofb to them a treaty [of 'alliance with 



the Roman's -> 




the 





'entering the ' Go 



^ ■ » ■ r 

ririthian gulph, were to be- flattened 



17 




one 



/ 

t 

4 



4 *■ 



of 



\ 
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* 
* 

of the Corinthian ports, under colour of laying #ege to Co- Book VI. 



rinth, then pofTeffed by Philip- but, in fait, the more Se<a - l * 



powerfully to enforce the object of the, embalfy. Alarmed Philip alfo 

at a meafure of the higheft confequence to him, Philip tdor/to the" 

like wife difpatched embafladors to plead his caufe at the ^ at:an 

enfuing diet, which was appointed to be held at Sicyon ; 

directing them to place in the ftrongeft and cleared point of 

view, the validity of the treaties fubfifting between Macedon 

and the Achaeans, and to remind them of the folemn oaths by 

which they had pledged themfelves : oaths rendered, if pomble, 

more ftrikingly awful by a cuftomary yearly renewal. Upon 

the opening of the diet, the feveral embailadors having firft 

been heard, the members were called upon to deliver their 

* * ft • 

fentiments ; but a fullen filence enfued : ftunned by the va- 

• * ' ... . m y 

riety of dangers they faw around them, they were either at a 

lofs what opinion to give, or fearful of delivering it. Ariftae- Ariftaemis, 

nus, general for the year, and the devoted creature of Rome, tf\hey7*t, 

having urged the convention in vain, at laft took the " d , ecI « res for 

p . . . , " the Romans. 

lead, declaring himfelf, in the mod decided manner, in fa- 



vour of the Romans : (e The fuccefs," he faid, " of whofe 

* ft 

*' arms in Epire, in ThelTaly, in Euboea, was the clearer!: 
" prooT of their power to protect thofe whofe friendfliip 
" they condefcended to folicit - y whofe fleets and armies, 



" whilfl Philip was lurking in his own faftnefTes, were 
" now in fight of Achaia whofe chief motive, in their 
" Grecian expedition, was' to deliver them from the yoke 
*' of Macedon, under which they had long groaned ; and 
" who mildly deigned to requeft, what they might eafily 

fc w * 

** command." At the fame time, he poured forth the bit- 

' ' ' • " * 

tereft invectives againft the Macedonian king, whofe crimes, 

whether real or imputed, he dwelt on with every poflible 

3 E 2 aggravation. 
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Book VI. aggravation. This fervile ftrain, fo unworthy of the firfi: 
^ e< ^- 3 • magiftrate of a yet free people, raifed an outcry of indig- 

■ 

nation, not only from the friends of Philip, but from all, 
who had a real concern for the liberties of their country. 
The Macedonian party in the convention was confiderable, 

I 

and attached to Philip by particular adts of kindnefs y there 
Were, befides, many of the Achaean s, Who, though they 
difliked the king's perfonal character, and were cautious of 

■ 

repofing much confidence in him, had, with great reafon, 
no lefs gloomy apprehenfions from this foreign power, which 
they faw eftabliming itfelf in the rnidft of their country,: 
and confidered the fupporting of the royal houfe of Macedon 
as a meafure of the higheft moment to the general welfare 
Violent con- of Greece. The auembly now became a fcene of wild up- 
Achaeaa roar > f° me > indecent clamour, fupporting the interefts 
dict - . of Rome, while others as loudly and indecently oppofed 

them . Both parties feemed callous to every tender or 
facred tie, breathing all the virulence of civil difcord, and 
mutually accufing their opponents with harbouring the moft 
traitorous defigns. What heightened the embar raflmen t, the 
numbers on each fide appeared nearly equal ; and even of 
the council of ten, a majority of whom was requifite to the 
formation of a decree, five were for Macedon, and five for 
Rome. In this ftate of turbulence and irrefolution had the 



diet continued two days ; and on the third, by the laws of 



Achaia, it was to be difiblved. Next day, however, feemed 
likely to end as the preceding, each party making more 
ftrenuous exertions, as the hour of decifion approached $ 
when Rhifafus of Pellene, a member of the diet, and in 
the interefls of Rome, but whofe fon Memnon, one of the 
council of ten, notwithflanding his father's repeated entrea- 



9 



ties 
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* 

ties, had fteadily refufed to abandon the fide of Macedon, Book VI 
once more attempted to make the refolution of his fon, fo- Sedt 1 * 
lemnly fwearing, that he would, with his own hand, put 
him to death, if he did not defift from an oppofition, which 
muft involve his country in ruin. A ftriking inflance this, 
both of the virulence of party fpirit, and of the ferocity even 
of Grecian manners in thofe times. ! Awed by his father's the quefKo» 
menaces, Memnon changed fides, and thequefrion was carried V o«r of 
in favour of Rome. Rome ' 



It is worthy of notice, that the deputies from Mega- Noble fpirit 
lopolis, Argos, and Dyme withdrew, as foon as it was per- t h e Achaean 
ceivedwhat would be the determination of the convention, de P uties * . 

to avoid giving a fan&ion, by their prefence,. to refolutions fo 
injurious to Philip. The Dymeans, particularly, alledged 
their obligations to the Macedonian king, who had ranfom- 
ed feveral of their fellow- citizens that had been fold for 



flaves. by the Romans, and reftored them to their families. 




This generous reafon, Livy 18 fays, met the- approbation 
even of Philip's, enemies j which leads us to fuppofe, that 
he was not altogether fo profligate a monarch as the writers 
of thofe days, who feem to be the adulators of Rome,, ra- 
ther than hiftorians, have reprefented him.. 



Soon after this affair was brought to a conclufioh, the Fiamihfnus, 

• /» j 1 i_ having gain. 

fiegc of Corinth was raifed. It had been promiled by the e d his pur- 
Roman conful to the Achaean s ; but it was now pretended, §^ i/gfoi 



that the obftinate defence made by a number of Roman Corinth. 




deferters, together with the reinforcements which the Ma 



Ubi fup 



eedonians 
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Book VL cedonians had thrown into the garrifon, had forced Flamininus 

to abandon the fiege which, were it even to end fuccefsfully, 
was likely to he bought at too high a rate. Probably, the 
determination of the Achaean diet had rendered the fiege no 
longer neceffary. About the fame time, too, Argos had 
been betrayed by fome of its citizens into the hands of Phi- 



lip 



*9 



So that, after all that the Achaean ftates had re- 



folded, this prince ftill remained mafter of two of the prin- 
cipal cities jo£ Peloponnefus. , 



Philip, 

alarmed, ap- 
plies for an 
interview- 

with the con- 
ful ; 



Philip, however, was alarmed. Though poffelTed ; of thef© 
two cities, yet their diftant fituation afforded him but a pre- 
carious and expenlive tenure. He clearly forefaw the ap- 



obtains it 



preaching fate of Macedon 5 abandoned by her mofl ufeful 
confederates, deprived of her wonted refources^ and reduced 
to a narrow and naked frontier. Urged by the embarraff- 
ment of his fituation, he requeued a conference with the 
Roman conful j who made choice of Nicaea, a fea-port on 



Flamininus 



the Maliac bay, for the place of. interview- 4 °. 
repaired thither, attended by the chief leaders of the. Aeto- 
lian and Achaean ftates ; by Amynander king of the Athama- 
nes; by the embafiador of the king of Pergamus ; and the 
Artful con- commander of the Khodian fleet. This pompous retinue 

not only adminiflered to the conful's pride, but anfwered alfo 
certain political ends it gave him an opportunity of mak- 
ing a plaufible difplay to his allies of his attention to their 
ieveral interefls ; and it afforded him the means of humbling 
Philip, to whom it muft have been a fevere mortification 



dudl of t- Ia- 
mininus; 



Xiv. L. xxxii 



to 



Polyb. Excerpt. L. xvii. c. 1 & .feq, Liv. 



10 



to 



^ 
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to fee fo conliderable a part of the ftrength of Greece on Book VI 
the fide, of his adverfary.. The Macedonian king,, as he Sect 1 * 
approached the fhore, for he had come by fea,. could not 
fupprefs his indignation j and, being invited by the conful to 

■ 

land, declined it.. " Whom do you fear?" faid Flamininus. 
" I -fear none but the immortal gods," anfwered Philip ; 



«< 



but I fufpecl: the faith of thofe by whom I fee you fur 



" rounded, efpecially your Aetolians." The conful obferv- 
ed,. that, in all cafes of this kind, there was reciprocal 
danger :. " But in the prefent cafe," replied Philip, " the 
" temptation is not equal s for mould mifchief befall 
" Phaeneas (the Aetolian praetor, who accompanied Flamini- 

Aetolia may eafily get another praetor ; but if I am 
" takea off,, who is to fucceed me on the throne of Mace- 
" don ?" After a fhort paufe,. the conful requefted the king 
to make his propofals, which, as the interview had been ap- 
pointed at. his. folicitation, were properly to come from him.. 

It belongs not to the vanquiihed to propofe," anfwered 



the Macedonian, " it is theirs only to accept." — " If fo," his haughty 
refumed the conful, " I mall at once name the conditions, ^ 
c without which no peace is to be expected : — You are to tions » °» 

which alone 

r evacuate thofe places you hold m Greece, and relinquish peace was to 
* all ;claim, to every part of it~you are to give up all pri- behads 
f foners and deferters belonging to Rome and her allies — you 
' are to furrender the cities you have taken in Illyricum, fince 
c the conclufion of the ilaft peace,., and the places belonging 
5 to the crown of Egypt, you feized on the death of Philo- 

t ; pator. Thefe our allies have, belides, demands of their. 

{ own it is juft they ihould. be ...heard and attended 



-to. 



The 



0 
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Book VI. The em^affador of king Attalus ; then demanded the 
. Seel. i. reftoration' of the fhips and prifoners taken in the engage- 
Demands ment off the iilaud of Chios, and that he mould indemnify 
Spty°Atta-" Attalus for the ravages. committed in his dominions. The 
lusand the j^J^dians required Peraea, a certain diftricV on- the continent 

ottier allies • x - ■ c 

oLRor-ae. of Afia, oppollte to Rhodes, which had formerly belonged 

. to them ; together with the evacuation of all the cities , and 
. fea- ports 41 he poffeffed on the Afiatic coaft : the Achaeans 

claimed Argos and Corinth : and the Aetolians, befides the 
/Hemand of certain cities in ThefTaly, infifted on. an ample 

compensation for all the lolles fuftained by them and their 

allies ; and his total and final exclufion from the Grecian 

.territories. 



How far Phi- From the various charges againft Philip, which Polybius 
to P ha?e e been anc * ^ivy have^preferved to us, and in which, without doubt, 
guilty: whatever could make' againft him is accurately recorded, 

it appears evidently, that he had only done what ambitious 



■ 

M Whatever opinion we may be induced to form of Philip's moral chara&er, it 
•clearly appears, from the demands made on him by the Rhodians, that he muft 
have been a prince of great abilities, and flrenuous in promoting the ftrength and 
opulence of his kingdom. In the beginning of his reign, when invited by Aratus 

■ 

into Peloponnefus, the Macedonians had no marine, they , had fcarcely afeaman; 

* 

and yet, in about twenty- two years after, we find him in pofleffion of many confi- 
. derable fea-ports ; and that he had eftablifhed a number of mercantile fettlexnents 
(portus et emporia) along the Afiatic coaft ; while he, at the fame time, poflefied 
iuch a navy, as to be in. a condition to difpute the empire of the Archipelago with 
the Rhodians, in thofe days the greateft maritime power in Greece. This accounts 
for the Rhodian enmity. They fufpe&ed, that he meant to -rival them, in the 



Levant- trade, the principal fource of their wealth. Thus mercantile jealoufy 
drove them into the arms of the Romans. They -had fooh caufe to'repent! In-» 
Head of a competitor, they brought upon themfelves imperious mailers, the ilighteft 

contradi&ion to whofe will was a crime worthy of extermination. 

* 

monarch s 
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■ h 

monarchs generally do, and that, however guilty he might Book VI 
be in' the eye of reafon, thofe very ftates, which preferred lm 
tliefe complaints, the Aetolians efpecially, and even the Ro- 
mans, thofe fpirited alfertors of the rights of mankind, 
were at leaft equally criminal. In reality, his guilt con- 
filled in being at the head of a kingdom of great ancient 
reputation, and (till fuppofed to be of conliderable ftrength, 
which obftrudled the meditated plan of Roman domination. 
Philip feems to have been aware of the Roman defigns, and his remark- 
by his tamenefs on this occalion, fo different from his former ?„ the C courfe 
character, to have endeavoured either to lead them to gentler ° f thlsctm - 

0 icrence, 

purpofes, or to difplay to other nations what they might in 
future times expect from the infatiable rapacity of Rome. 

1 

Notwithftanding the extent of the demands made on him, 
many of them ill-founded, and the afperity of language with 
which they were urged, he calmly laboured to remove the ob~ 

I 

ftrucrions which he faw induftrioufly thrown in the way 
of peace, yielding point after point, far beyond what could 
have been expected ■ from a prince not yet of defperate for- 
tunes. To the Romans, he laid, he was ready to reiign what- hisconcef- 
ever they had afked, thofe poITemons in Greece excepted, fion:i • 
which had defcended to him from his anceftors. Of his 
Aliatic Settlements he defired to retain nothing but Bar- 
gylia and JafFus **, two places on the coaft of Caria, valuable 

1 

from 



zz Bargylia, on the coaftof Caria; JaJTus, a fmall ifland oppofite to it. Of this 
Jaffus there is a pleafantry related "by Strabo (L. xiv. p. 453,. Cafaub.) A mufi- 
cian landed there, and was performing to a crouded audience; when on a.fud- 
den, upon the ringing of a certain bell, the ufual fignal for the opening of the 
fiftumarket, the whole affembly went off, one perfon excepted. The mufjcian, 

well pleafed to find that his performance had power at leaft over one; began 

" 3 F - * 
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Book VI. from the commercial advantages they enjoyed^ Jaffus;. in par- 
Sec!. 1. ticular, from it's fifhery. Whatever el fe he held* in Afia, he. 

i— ■■ 0 1 i i>m * 

- confented to abandon to Attalus and the Rhodians, 



toge 

o 



■ 

ther with their mips of war,, and all the prifoners then 

I 

And, as the embaifador of Attalus had. charged him 



anve. 



with having laid wafle his matter's gardens and orchards,, 
fince fuch matters were not unworthy royal notice, he would 
fend over gardeners and trees to new-plant them. Of the 
Achaeahs he complained muchj they had become unpro- 
voked enemies, in contradiction to their own public ads„ 
in which every poflible honour had repeatedly been decreed- 
to him, and in violation of a number of treaties folemnly 
fworn to : he agreed, however, that both Argos and Corinth, 
{hould be reftored to them.. But his refentment ran higheft 
againft the Aetolians. There was, previous to this event, a& 
lias been already mentioned, an avowed enmity between, 
them 1 which was now encreafed by the indecent petulance 
of the Aetolian delegates* in the courfe of the prefent con- 



grefs . 



In the very firfr, conference, Alexander, the Aetolian.: 



had attacked the king with remarkable acrimony, and, upon 
his attempting a reply, Phaeneas interrupted him in thefe 



infolent terms : " You talk like a. fool 



23. 



all that remains 



for the vanquiihed is fubmimon to the commands of the 



it 



conqueror 



>7 



" True," faid 




** that is clear even 



to compliment him upon the excellence of his tafie, u who had not, like the reft of his 
0 countrymen, fuffered the fifh-bell to call him away." 



" The fifh-bell !" re- 



plied he ; €C why, has the fifh-bell rung ?" and immediately hurried afte* his com 
panions. The man was deaf, and had not heard the belL 



f&TQMV 7C?$ XP&tTTO&t TP WOT St 



Exc. Polyb, L. xvii 
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p 

' 4t to a blind man* 4 :' 5 a tart, but juftly-merited repartee: Book VI 

Phaeneas, it feems, had weak eyes. In difcuffing their de- Seel:. 1. 



xnands* he therefore began hy expreffing the utmoft afto 




nifhment and indignation, that thojfe fliould talk of exclud- 

■ 

Ing him from Greece, who knew not even the limits of 
.the country, and were themfel-ves Greeks but in part, fe- 
veral of <the provinces of Aetolia lying beyond the boun- 
daries of antient Greece. What injuries they had fuffered, 
he^ faid, were no more than the cuftomary and unavoidable 

* 

confluences of war. And as to allies, they had none.; 
influenced merely by the allurements of pay and depredation, 
they fought indifcriminately for any ftate, Aetolians being 
often to be found in two oppofite armies. That, however, 
he would deliver up to them LarrirTa and Pharfalus, two 
cities lying convenient for their frontiers ; but that he could 
not poffibly evacuate the other TheiTalian cities which they 
claimed, ^confidently with his own iafety. 



a * Polybius and Livy blame Philip's pleafan try on this occafion. Erat dicacior, 
fays the Roman hiftorian, quam regem decet, 4t ne inter Jeria quidem rifu fat is tem- 
tperans. Is "it aiot ftrange, that they have not at the fame time pafled any cenfure 
on the illiberal attack of the Aetolian praetor, nor on the Roman confuPs farcaf- 
tical reproach* At the clofe of the firft day's conference, Philip requefted that he 
might have a copy of the feveral demands produced againft him, and be allowed 
time, to deliberate concerning them: for, faid he, / am here alone, I have no coutt* 
fellor with me .—With good reafon are you alone, anfwered Flamininus ; you have de* 
flroyed every faithful counfelkr you had. He had put to death fome of his fubje&s on 
various fufpicions, Philip replied only, with a fmile of indignation, Mcifraraf JtyMmu 
Mr, Hume (Effay 14) imputes this illiberality of language to the manners of the 

*. _ 

times. The reflettions of Polybius and Livy feem to fay othervvife. But why 
Jhould not their cenfure fall in part oh the Roman and Aetolian? And why is 
it aimed wholly, at the king, of Macedon ? Are we to fufpeft, that his being a 
king, and the enemy of Rome, were the circumftances that aggravated the 
charge againft him i 



* 
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In thefe altercations two days had elapfed, arid peace 



fe'emed to be as diftant as ever 



Philip's relinquifhing all 



Philip's 
anfwer not 



claim to every part of Greece, and engaging never to pafs 
Seemed fatis- beyond the boundaries of Macedon,. being,, exclufively of 
factory; particular demands, a preliminary from which 7 none of the 
defirea time allied ftates would depart.. Philip's only refour.ee now, was 
haffadorsto an application to the conful,, for permiffion to Tend em- 
Rome. baffadors to lay his propofals before the fenate of Rome $ 

t 

which, if not deemed equitable and fatisfa&ory, he protefted 

■ 

that he would fubmit implicitly to the conditions and 
Flamininus award of the confeript fathers. This requeft, hardly in- 

deed to be refufed,. was gracioufly complied with,, and. a 
two months truce accordingly granted y with this previous 
ftipulation, that he mould immediately withdraw his gar- 
rifons from Locris and Phocis. Befides gaining this im- 
portant point, the conful had other .views in . complying 
with what Philip requeued. It. was winter,, and the ar- 



grants it 



and with 
what views. 



my could not acl: ; fo that no military operation was fuf- 
pended 




it. And the election of new confuls was at 
hand, when he might poffibly be fuperfeded. His plan 
therefore was, to have the appearance of finifhing the war 
by treaty, if he mould ; find he was to be recalled, or to 
have it in his power to purfue it, if continued in- the com- 
mand. , 



Flamininus 
continued irt 
the com- 
mand. 



The fenate gratified Flamininus to the utmoft of his 

* 

whiles. They continued him in the command ; with -full 
powers either to profecute or to end the war, as he mould 
judge expedient. What they really meant was eafy for him 
to underftand. The Macedonian embaifatlors, it is true, had 

been admitted, to an audience ; but not till the deputies 

from 



X 
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from Flamininus, with the mi eiders of the feveral Grecian- Book VI. 



Hates, had been examined, and the fenate fully informed Seel:. 1 
of the fituation of Macedonian affairs, with whatever the in- 

1 

terefls of Rome required. When therefore the perfon, who Philip's em- 
was at the head of the embaffy from Philip, began to en- treated wiTh 
ter upon his mailer's defence, the fenate, inftead of fuffer- Ro^ k e ery at 
ing him to proceed, flopped him with this fliort queftion, 



Has your matter authorifed you to give up Demetrias in 




THeflaly, - Chaleis in Euboea, and Corinth?" termed 
the Macedonians, the fetters of Greece.. The embanadors, in 
confufion, making anfwer, that they had not received any in- 
ftru&ions in relation to thefe points, were ordered inflantly to 
withdraw, and full powers fent to Flamininus ; who thence- 
forth refufed' to receive any farther propofals from Philip, un- 
lefs heprevioully renounced all' claim to every part of Greece. 



That unfortunate monarch, now hopelefs of any equi- Philip under- 
table conditions from Rome*, and probably roufed to a more *f e t J*nh!" y ' 



fpirited exertion by the mockery with which he faw .he his thought 

* to VY&J* o 

had been treated, employed his utmoft vigour in providing 
fbr his 'defence. Argos was too diftant to be of effectual 
fervice, and was not to be retained without a force he could 



ill fpare ; he therefore refolved to abandon it 2 *, and in a 
manner, as he imagined, more pregnant with • mif chief, than 
if it had ftill'been held by a Macedonian garrifon. Nabis gives u^> Ar- 
was at this time the fcourge of Peloponnefus ; hiflory re- s ° s 
cords him for one of the mofl profligate tyrants that ever 

I 

difgraced a throne ; he maintained himfelf in the fovereignty 

of Sparta . by means of an army of mercenaries, compofed. 



45 Liv. L. xxxii, c. 38, 39* 
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Book y I. of the moft cruel and flagitious of outcafts, whom lie 



Seel:, i. d a iiy exercifed in deeds of villainy, violence, and blood 




Hied. Againfl: -the Achaeans in particular, on whom Philip 
would gladly have been revenged* Nabis profefled a deadly 
enmity. Philip offered to put him in pofTeffion of Argos, 
on condition of his reftoring it when Macedon was again in 

■ 

tranquillity ; and, the more ftrongly to .cement the alliance, he 
propofed to give his daughters in .marriage to the tyrant's 
Theperfi- f on s. Whatever Philip afked, Nabis promifed to perform : 

d 1 o u fn c fs ' 

of Nabis; and, fuch is the fidelity of tyrants, no fooner was he -matter 

■ 

of Argos, than he offered his fervices .toFlamininus; who, not 
very delicate in his choice of means, provided advantage 
could be derived from them, received him without hefi- 
tat ion among the allies of Rome, and accepted of his ten- 
dered fuccours.. 



Philip merited the deceit with which he was repaid. 
The cafe of the unhappy Argives was infinitely more to be 

his chara&er, lamented. Nabis immediately put in pra&ice his ufual Tub- 

tilties, tg difcover the wealth of every man in Argos, and 
plundered them of all. And fo low did his rapacioufneis ,de- 
fcend, as to employ his wife Apega to extort from the Ar- 
give ladies, by artifice' or terror, whatever jewels or orna- 
mental trinkets they poffefied. It appears, that avarice was 

andcruelties. the ruling pafilon of this wretched mifcreant. Polybius** 

makes mention of an extraordinary inftrument of extortion, 
devifed by him, which upon a lefs grave authority we ihould 

1 * 

be apt' to account fabulous.. He had contrived a figure of 
iron, in form like Apega, to .move with fprings, whofe 



S6 



Exc. L. xiii. c, 5 



arms 



4 

I 
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arms - and breaft were furnifhed with a number of fpikes. Book VI, 
This machine, dreffed out as if it had really been the queen, J>e&. 
was feated in his apartment and when he found his fe- 
licitations for money ineffectual, " Apega," he would fay, 
« will perhaps plead more forcibly $" and, railing up the 
figure, caufed the arms to cling round and prefs the body 
of the unhappy delinquent, who generally expired under the 
torturing embrace- 



So on as the feafon permitted, the two armies haftened. The Romans 

A and Macedo- 



the field. 



to take the field, and began to move towards ThefiTaly. mans take 
Previous to this meafure,, Flamininus had finifhed a tranf- 
aclion of confiderable importance. Philip was known to Flamininus 
have a powerful intereft among the Boeotians ; they had fheBoeotiane 
hitherto obferved a kind of neutrality, but it was uncer- SiSiSwith. 
tain how long they might retain the fame pacific appear- him > 
ances,. and^ in the prefent. fituation of affairs the procon- 

1 

fill earneftly wifhed to engage them, if poffible, to a£t 

decidedly for Rome* The difficulty was, how to effec- 
tuate this purpofe. The arts of perfuafion and intrigue had 
been fo repeatedly employed throughout Greece, that their 
notoriety Hindered their erfecl: 5 and. on. the Boeotians, a rough 
people, they had already, probably been tried in vain. So- 
that Flamininus found it necefiary to have recourfe to a 
different and unhackneyed fohemej and, as the execution 
was of a delicate nature,, to take the management upon 
himfelf„ Attains and the proconful. fet out* 7 attended by bywhatam* 
a fmall retinue, as on a friendly vifit to Thebes, where the 
convention of the Boeotian ftates was ufually held.. The 



a7 Liv* L^xxxiiu Ci.i, 2. Plut. in Fhminino 



ikndenief& 
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Book VI. llendernefs of the train raifed no alarm, and the Thebans 
.Sect, i . opened their gates with an unfufpicious cordiality their 

chief magiflrate himfelf, to do the greater honour to the 
Roman general, and perhaps in the fecret, going forth to 

* 

meet him. But fcarcely was he within the walls, when a 
body of two thoufand fpearmeii, whom the winding of the 
hills had hitherto concealed, appeared in fight, and, mixing 
with the proconful's attendants, ente 



ed the 




Flami 



ninus, 



thelefs 



jffcill afFe&ed the language of peace - y 
and, an affembly having been convened, made it his fuit, 
with all the rhetoric of refpe&ful entreaty, that the Boeo- 
tians would be pleafed to admit him into their friendfhip and 
alliance in fupport of which, ' Attains, the faithful advo- 



cate of Rome, fpoke with fuch vehemence, 
michl of his harangue he fell down fpeechlefs 



that 



m 



and 



the 
be- 



ll g immediately 



yed on board his -fleet, which failed 



for Afia, he foon after . expired. But there was, indeed, 
little neceffity for argument to convince the Boeotians of the 
propriety of a meafure, which was fupported by two thoufand 



men m arms 



quifitio 



; they readily agreed to all the proconfuPs re- 
This kind of fraud 28 , we learn from hiftory 

. . begai 



* 8 . There is, however, good reafonto fufpeft, that Flamimnus had foon recourfe 

■ 

to other means, far worfe than even deceit, to fecure the influence he had thus 
acquired. Livy (L. xxxiii, c. 27, 28, 29) lhall furnilh the account. The The- 
bans, a great number of whom, notwithftanding the low ftate of Philip's fortunes., 



defeat) 



4 m * 

Macedonian 



interell, and who had lately ferved in the armies of Macedon. v By way of retaiia- 
don, proper infiruments were employed, and Barcillas was aflaffinated. . But the 
authors of this affaffination having been traced out, it was found, that one of the 
chief leaders among the partizans of Rome was the principal perfon concern* 
edj who, upon the difcovery, immediately fled to Athens, then Flamininus's 

place 
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began now to be pra&ifed by the Romans. Time was, Book VP, 



when they would have feorned the acquifition of a victory Seel:. 1 . 
gained at the price of treachery. But, having declined 
from their ancient fimplicity, they had loft much * 9 of that 
blunt and inartificial courage for which they were remarks 
able- in their earlier ages. Such, unhappily, has been the 
progrefs of manners among all nations, the advancement of 
refinement produces the decline of virtue. - 



9 

After fome movements of little confequence, the two Battle of Cy 
armies advanced 30 from the fouthern parts of Theflaly to- "° cef,haIat ' 

place of refidence. The character and connexions of the man 3 the place he fled to, the 
protection he found, together with fome other circumftances, not mentioned by this 
hiftorian, fixed the fufpicions of all Thebes on Flamininus. And fo exafperated on 
account of it, Livy himfelf (ibid, c. 29) confefles, was the whole Theban nation, 
againft all of Roman race, (efferavit ea caedes Thebanos Boeotofque omnes ad exe- 
crabile odium Romanorum) that they murdered every Roman foldier they could 
find, and were not to be checked but by the march of a Roman army into 

■ 1 

Boeotia.— Polybius (Legat. viii. p. 1103) is yet more particular. The confpira- 
tors, he exprefsly tells us, applied to Flamininus, and communicated their plan 
to him : hepromifed not to give any hindrance to it, though he was unwilling to 
appear himfelf in the buiinefs ; but referred them to Alexamenes, a trufty Aeto- 
lian in the Roman intereft, in concert with whom they carried the fcheme into 
execution. Polybius calls the Boeotarch Brachyllas. 

Flamininus afterwards made peace with the Boeotians, by the mediation of 
the Achaean ftates. And, from a circumftance mentioned by Livy (ibid. c. 29) 
we may colleft, that there was fomething exceedingly pitiable in the cafe of the 
Boeotians. .The Achaeans refolved, fliould Flamininus not confent to a peace, 
to march themfel.ves to the afliftance of the Boeotians, and join them againft 
Rome : (ni impetrafTent pacem Boeotis, bellum Timul gerere decreverunt.) No- 
thing but the ftrongeft conviftion of the juftice of the Boeotian caufe could have 
drawn fuch. a declaration from the Achaeans, at this time much fallen from their 
independence, and in ftrift connexion with the Roman people. 

See the fecond and third fe&ions of this book j and ftftion the firil of book 

the feventh. 

50 See Polyb. Excerpt. L. xvii, c. 14 & feq. Uv. L. xxxiii. c. 3 & fcq. 
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Book VI. wards Scotufla, a city near the Peneus - r the Macedonians,, 



Seel:. 1 



in quefl of forage - y and the Romans,, to deprive them, of it r 
laying wafte the country.. As they had taken different 
routes > they had encamped near to each other without know- 

■ 

ing it, being feparated only by a range of hills, -called Cyno- 




fcephalae 



31 



Philip, uncertain as to the pofitibn of the 



Roman army,, had detached, a party to the top of the hills,, 

♦ * 

to reconnoitre, if poffible, the fituation of the enemy;; who, 
unexpectedly fell in with a detachment of Romans, that had ; 
marched with the like defign to difcover Philip.. By, reafon 
of the hazinefs of the morning,, the. Macedonians did not- 
difcover the Romans till they were within reach, of their 
weapons 

party, as they happened to be prelfed, fending to their re 
fpedtive camps for reinforcement s, iri a fhort time a 
engagement became almoft unavoidable 3 \. ; 



when a ikirmifh immediately enfued ;,. and each 




Philip averfe It appears that 




whether 




to trie en- 
gagement 



1 p •* 

the impreffion 

of fome difcouraging omen,, as, Plutarch 33 feems to think, 
or, according to Polybius,. difliking the ground, which was 



ill-fuited to the Operations of his infantry,, would have de- 
ferred the decilion to fome future day. But the advantage 
being at fir ft on the fide of the Macedonians,, and his army,, 
encouraged by the fuccefs of their fellow-fbldiers, eagerly fo- 



31 The dogs -he ad s y from the appearance which, their fummits exhibited.. 

4 

33 Olymp. cxlv. 3* Before Christ 193* 

33 Some days before, haranguing his men, he perceived that the place he was. 
fpeaking from was burial-ground ; which circumftance, having been noticed by 
the foldiers, call a deep gloom over the whole army. As foon as Philip obferved 

it, he withdrew* Omens of this kind were fuperftitioufly attended to by the 
antients* " * 




* 



s 
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Jiciting to be led again ft the enemy, he at length yielded" to Book VI, 

their ardour, and drew up his whole forces, conjuring $e&. i- 

them 34 , .as they paffed, " to mew themfelves mindful of he add relies 




his army. 



addreifes his* 



their anceftors, and not to permit Macedon, illuftrious 
fo many glorious achievements, to bend to the yoke of 
Rome/' Flamininus, Jiaving formed his troops, employed, JFlamfninus 
with no lefs anxiety, ' every argument which he fuppofed 
likely to infpire . the moft vigorous exertions. He reminded 
them, " of their recent conquefts in Italy, in Sicily, in Spain, 
in Afric, over nations no way inferior to whatever Macedon 
had to ' boaft, even in the days of her glory; that thofe, 
with whom they were now to engage, were Macedonians only 
in name; not, as the Romans, great by their own exploits; but 
deriving whatever diftinclion they enjoyed from the remem- 
brance of the achievements of their forefathers, being them- 
felves a degenerate race, who with difficulty repelled even the 
predatory .incurlions of a few neighbouring barbarians 



35 »> 



The right wing of the Macedonians had reached the J^i^! 01 ? 



heights 



doubtful, at 

before ,the enemy, and, having preferved in their length ded- 

five in favour 



march all that compa&nefs and depth, which constituted 0 f R 0rac ', 
the ftrength of the Macedonian phalanx, bore down with 
their whole weight upon the Romans, now afcending the 
hill ; who, unable to witMand the mock, gave way on 
every fide, and had been totally routed, but for the timely 
fupport of the Aetolian horfe. On the left, the Macedonians 
fought not with . the fame advantage. They had formed 
later than, the other wing; and a precipitate march, over 



34 Juft. L. xxx. c, 4. 



35 Jnft. ibid. 
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broken 
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Book VI. broken ground, had thrown the troops into diforder. Fla- 

Sect, r. m i n inus perceiving their fituation, and directing his attack 

■ 

where their broken lines admitted of an impreffion, with- 
out much difficulty completed the confufion 5 their arms, 
which in a great meafure derived their power of execu- 
tion from being interwoven together, and wrought as it 
were^ into one mafs, added to their embarraflment, becoming, 

4 

in the hands of the lingle foldier, unwieldy and almoft ufe- 
lefs. Meanwhile, difcomfiture began alfo to reach the right 
wing. A legionary tribune, obferving that this was the 
only part of the Macedonian army which flill maintained 
the difpute, wheeled round with a few chofen men, and 
made an attack on the rear of the phalanx. Here the Mace- 
donians, from their order of battle, were incapable of refift- 
ance ; for the phalanx could only advance, and the men 
were precluded from all power of facing about, by the clofe- 
nefs of their ranks, and the length of their interwoven 
fpears 36 . The Romans having opened, therefore, to them- 
felves a pafiage, llaughtered the Macedonians with impunity ; 
who, finding they could make no refinance, threw down 
their arms, difperfed, and fled. Philip, who, according to 
Polybius, had performed the duties both of the general and 

■ 

the foldier, feeing the day irretrievably loft, retreated to- 
wards Tempe, on his way to Macedon, endeavouring, as 
he retired, to , coiled the fcattered remains of his army, 
more than one half of which had either been made prifoners, 
or fallen in the field of battle j but he previoufly difpatched 

mefTengers to his head-quarters at LarifTa, with directions 



3« See Polyb. L, xvii. c. 25 
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to have all his papers deftroyed. Had they fallen into the Book VI 
hands of the Romans, the confequences might have been Sed.. 1. 
fatal- to his friends, of whom he had Hill numbers in, aim of! 
every Grecian flate. 



r 

This vi&ory, important as it was, became yet more con- 
fiderable by the effect which it had on the councils of the 



Macedonian king, who immediately fent a deputation to Fla- Philip ob- 
mininus, deliring a truce for the burial of the dead, and beg- * ams a truce 
ging that, the proconful would again admit him to a con- 
ference. Both thefe requefts being complied with, the admitted to 



Roman general found little difficulty in adj lifting the preli- aconference » 
minaries of peace: Philip, now completely humbled, readily fubmits to 
accepting even the moft mortifying conditions ^and the fenate, tions offered, 
approving of the plan laid down by Flamininus, he was im- 
powered, jointly with, ten commiffioners fent from Rome, . to Flamininus 
grant a peace to .Philip on the following terms 37 . femi-, ima 



" All the Greek cities, both in Afia and in Europe, to conditions; 
be free, and reftored to the enjoyment of their own 



« laws . 38 . 



Philip, before the next Iftlimian games, to deliver up 
<f to the Romans all the Greeks he had in any part of his 
" dominions, and to evacuate all the places he pofTefied, ei- 
4t ther in Greece or in Afia 39 . . 



To- 



37 See Polyb. Legal, ix*. Liv. L. xxxiii. c, 30,- 

33 This article deferves particular notice. From the ufe to which it was after- 
wards applied, we fliall fee with what ^ninfidious policy it was thus worded. 

39 The cities in Afia were exprefsly mentioned, viz. Euromus, Pedafa, Bargylfa, 

Jaffus, Ab.ydus, Thafus, Myrina, and Perinthus ; all in Afia,. or on the Afiatic 

coaftt 



4*4 ' 

Book VI 



SecT:. 



i. 



HIS TO R Y 



O F 



GREECE 



To give up all prifoners and deferters. 



" To>furrender all his decked mips of every kind; five 
fmall vefTels, and his galley of fix teen ■. banks of oars, ex- 
cepted 40 . ' - 



t( To pay the Romans a thoufand talents 
the reft at ten equal annual payments. 



half .down 



Aetblians 
, oppofe the 

peace; but 

are overrrul- 

•edo 



0 

And, if we are * to believe Livy, " not to • exceed five hun- 

■ * 

dred men in his military eflablimmentj not to have an 
elephant.; and not to make war beyond the. confines of 
Macedon, without permiffion from the Roman fenate."— «• 



Thefe three articles, however, Polybius does not mention. 



i 



And, as a fecurity for the performance of thefe ftipula- 
itions, to give hoftages ; his fon Demetrius being one.. 



v.. 



The Aetolians, whofe fervices "in the late battle - gave 

them, they imagined, a right to interfere, warmly oppofed 
the 



peace 



But Flamininus, already highly offended at 
their having appropriated to themfelves too large a propor- 
tion of the fpoils, magifterially over-ruled theiivobjecl-ions. 

* 

We mall fee, of what mifehiefs this difpute was afterwards 
productive. . : • . 



coaft. In relation to Cius, Flamininus was to inform the Bithynian king, what 
the pleafure of the fenate was. See Polyb. Legat. ix. 

40 This laft, by ./.Uvy's own confeffion,^ was .merely a yelTel of parade, and, pro- 
bably left with him on account of its umyieldy.. and ufelefs ,bulk.—Liv. L* xxxiii* 

* • ..... : 

c 30. 



Philip's 
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Philip V conduct, on this oecanon, does little honour Book VI, 



either to his abilities or to his fpirit. Had he, inftead of Sect. *• 
expofing himfelf - to a de-eifive action, at once abandoned Philip's con- 
Greece, .which,- in his prefent fituation, he could not expect, able. * m ~ 



to preserve ; had he retired to the flrong-holds of Macedon, 
and haf raffed t'he ; Romans by oecafional excurfions ; had he, 
at the 'f£me time, \ fought new refources, either among the 
noHhern Mbes' : (Whi6h he did at laft, when it was too late) 
or in the friehdfhip of- Antioehu-s, who now began to per- 
ceive what he was to expect, when the fate of Macedon 
mould be determined - } he might eafily have protracted the 
war beyond the term of Flamininus's- command ? and, if he 
Had not tired out the RorranSj might at leaft have-made his 

• ■ 

advantage', as formerly, of the imbeeillity or inexperience of 



the generals fent againft him* Even after tlie fatal blow at 



Cynofcephalae, had not all judgment and refolution forfaken 



him,, this line of conduct might, in fome- meafure, have 

* * # * • f 

been purfued ; but, having loft a battle, which he ought not 
to have fought, fubdued by his terrors, he tamely accepted >. 
of a peace,, which he ought rather to have perifhed than , have 

■ * 

fubmitted to. 



It was tlie policy of the Romans,, on this oecafion, The fabtiety- 



artfully to difguife what farther views they had on Macedon ; councils in 
and, as if folely actuated by a generous concern for the p^ce toPhi-; 
liberties of. Greece, to content thenifelves with having re- 
duced the power of Philip, and obliged him to withdraw- 
within the antient boundaries of his hereditary kingdom. 
Had they, at once attempted to deprive him of his crown,., 
defpair might have rendered him formidable the princes of 
Afia, from intereft,.. if. not from affection, might have joined. 



7 



him 
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Book VI. him; and even the Greeks themfelves would probably have 
Se£t. i. had fufpicions of a delign, which delivered them from one 

danger, only to expofe them to a greater. 



Flamininus 
proceeds to 
the fertle- 
ment of 

Greece; 



' 4 



At the fame time, under the fpecious character of aven- 
gers of opprejfed nations, the Romans had an opportunity of 
attacking every prince, whom an extent of dominion made 
confiderable, until, none remaining to oppofe them, they 

* 

might without controul complete their plan of univerfal 
empire. • 



Peace being thus concluded with 




Flamininus, 



with the commimoners, proceeded to arrange the affairs of 
Greece, and the fettlement of thofe cities and countries 
which had been : difmembered- from Macedo'n. 



proclaims 
freedom, and 

the enjoy- 
ment of their 

own laws, 



The Xfthmian games were now begun, whither all Greece 
had repaired with anxious folicitude for their future deiliny. 



When 



4* 



at Flamiriinus's command, an herald with found of 



ftates dif- 
membered 
from Ma- 
cedon, 



to all the trumpet ftepped forth, and proclaimed, " The fenate of Rome, 

" and the general Titus Quin6tius, having vanquifhed king 
" Philip and the Macedonians, grant freedom, with immunity 

" from all garrifons and taxes, and the enjoyment of their own 
. " laws, to the Corinthians, Phocians, .Loerians, Euboeans, 
" Achaean s of Pthiotis, Magnelians, Theflalians, and Perrhae- 
. " bians." Many among this vaft multitude had not heard the 
proclamation distinctly ; and even thofe who did, could fcarcely 
believe it, fo much did it exceed their expectations ; numbers, 



41 See Polyb. Legat. ix. p. Ho8# et feq. Liv# L. xxxiii. c. 32, 33, Plut, in 



Flaminino. 



therefore, 



1 
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numbers, therefore, from every fide calling on the herald Book VI 
to repeat what he had faid, the proclamation was made Seft . 1 
again; which was anfwered with the loudeft and moll 
joyful acclamations. The games were no longer attended 
to ; and the whole afiembly crouded around Flamininus, 

him, their protedtor and preferver $ fome {hiving 
to embrace him, others heaping on him flowers and gar-, 
lands ; fo that, had he not retired within his pavilion, he 

* * 

had fallen a facrifice to this burn 1 : of joyous gratitude. At 
the celebration of the Nemaean games, which followed foon 

w 

after, and at which Flamininus likewife prefided, the fame 
proclamation was made. 




1 



I 

The itates mentioned in this, decree were thofe which had withvarioae 
:been in fubjedtion to Macedon. The other Grecian com- f/^S fates 
munities, however, had not been forgotten. Flamininus *" C y 0 ^ e t he 
informed them, what had been refolved upon in favour of Romans, 
all the faithful allies of Rome. To fome an encreafe of ter- 
xitory was granted. Others were re-eftabliihed in thofe 
pofleflions, which had been wrefted from them in the courfe 
.of the late wars. The Achaeans had Corinth, Heraea, and 
Triphylia, reftored to them. Even Pleuratus, an Illyrian 
-.prince, and Amynander king of the Athamanes, who had* 
aided Flamininus, were rewarded with a portion of Illyri- 

cum, and certain carries, which had lately belonged to Phi- 
lip. And the Oreftae, though within the .confines of Ma- 
cedon, were declared free, as a recompence for their early re- 
volt to the Romans. 



* 4 

To thefe gracious a&s were added many others no lefs 
pleaiing. All the Grecian prifoners of war, in every part 

3 H of 
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Book VT. of Philip's dominions, returned to their families. The ex* 
Seel:, i . £i es throughout moft of the ftates in confederacy with Rome 
Aas of fa- were recalled ; Flamininus himfelf employing his good of- 

fices to fupprefs faction, and to heal the breaches occa- 

the late civil diftra&ions. Roman garrifons ftill 



vour to the 
Greeks in 
general. 




fioned 

kept poifeffion of Chalcis, Demetrias, and the citadel of Co- 
rinth ; but even thefe he promifed mould be withdrawn, 



Exceffive joy as f 00n as ^ was known what Antiochus defigned. 



of Greece 



Thefe 



conciliating meafures* which had alio an additional efficacy 
from Flamininus's affability and courteous deportment, united 
the greateft part of Greece in the interefts of the Romans ; even 
the few individuals, who yet doubted the fincerity of Rome, 
were cautious, amidft this general exultation and confidence,, 
of uttering their fufpicions. So that in their, affemblies,. 
and feftive meetings,; nothing almoft was to be heard but 
effufions of gratitude and praifcs of the Roman people: 

it was faid). 




Regardleis either of expence or of toil 
they had thus interefted themfelves,, merely to obtain 
*' liberty to Greece : that, ; except the battles of Marathon, 
" of Salamis, of Plataeae, and Thermopylae, with what 
** Cimon had atchieved on the banks of the Eurymedon 
** and near, Cyprus, Greece had fought to no other pur- 



pofe but to 



bring 



the yoke upon herfelf,. and to raife. 



4( 



monuments to her own dimonour; but thefe ftrangers s , 
of whofe defcent from Grecian anceftors only a faint tra- 
dition ** remained, and from whom neither friendly in- 



It was an old tradition, of which Virgil has made great ufe, that the fouth- 
eaft parts of Italy had been peopled with colonies from Greece,, long before the 
foundation of Rome, And no doubt the firft inhabitants, if not the foun- 

ders, of Rome (See Dion. Italian) were adrenturers, and perhaps outcafts from 



ilabliflimeots, 



10 



it 



pofiti 
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^ terpoiition nor even companionate regard were to have BookVL 
(< been expe&ed, nad expofed themfelves to the 4 . greatefl Se£t. i. 



dangers, to deliver her from oppremon." 



In this kind of language, we learn from Polybius, Livy, this joy ill* 
and Plutarch, did the Greeks of thofe days fpeak of this 
memorable tranfadtion. And, which is more extraordinary, 



in the fame ftyle of panegyric it is mentioned by thefe 




hiftorians themfelves,, It is certainly a mortifying reflec- Ancient 
tion, that the/e writers have not exprefied themfelves in biameabie 
another manner ; and that they, who lived after the final f orn( " r peak- 

* J ' mg of this 

clofe of this illufive profpecl:, and who therefore mull have fpedous , 

known, beyond a poffibility of doubt, for what ends this fp e- ing to it's 

cious appearance of liberty had been granted 43 , had not the true valuc * 

irit to tell pofterity, at the conclufion of this pompous 
recital, ** Such was the fond dream, that credulous Greece 
" indulged ! little did me think, that all this mew of fa- 
<st vour was only the prelude to her ruin! and that when 
" Rome appeared the kindeil, it was only that fhe might 
*< flrike the more effectually !" — But, fo juftly to be. dreaded 
is the fatal influence of defpotifm. It checks the pen even 
of resectable hiftorians 44 . . 



I 



43 Polybius efpecially, perfonally experienced the treachery of Rome, and beheld 
the liberties of his country expire, 

Plutarch, however, has thrown in an obfervation, under which there feems 
to be couched fomewhat more than he chofe to fay* €t Freedom/' he tells us, 
" was twice proclaimed to Greece, by Flamininus, and afterwards by Neroj and 
by both at Corinth, and at the celebration of the Ifthmian games : with this 
" difference, that Nero paid Greece the higher compliment; he himfelf announced 
" the decree of liberty; Flamininus employed an herald/' — What account 
ought to be made of the freedom conferred by Nero is well known, Didf th« 
hiftorian mean that we fliould draw a parallel ? 

; 3H2 This 



4 
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Book VI. This tranfa&ion , however, tews m the ftrongeft lighe 
Sed. i. the confumniate artifice of Rome. She" meditated the fub- : 

• — — — ■ 

Policy of jection of Greece. But, while Antiochus was warlike and en 
grant of free- terprifing j while Macedon was not yetenflaved j and hum 
Greckn** bled Car fchagc- ftill* exifted ; the attempt had been dangerous, 
tribes. - Greece; befides,- was weak only from difunion ; and, if once 

united at home, an effect which fuch an attempt would 
probably have produced, they might have- proved again formi 
dable. As the Romans, therefore,, had with fo much fuc 
cefs employed their policy in keeping Macedon disjoined 



from Hannibal, Antiochus from Philip* and Greece from 




Macedon ; fo> was- the fame policy now to be employed 
in difuniting the feveral Grecian ftates, not only from the 
great powers of Ana and Europe, but likewife from each 
other. And- in no way could this be done: fo ■■ effectually* 
as by the renovation of their antient laws, and govern^ 



ment. Each* ftate having it's own; laws, , each it's- peculiar 
form of government,- each- a diftindfc and independent fove^ 
reignty, they would all naturally, be. engaged in the fame 

6 

proud pretenfions, the fame jealoufies and contefts, which 
had animated them beforehand, by affording to the Roman 
fenate opportunities of interfering as arbiters in their dif- 
ferences, or as redreffers of their wrongs, gradually and im- 
perceptibly reduce Greece to that vaffal age, which that artful 
people had in view. Befides, liberty was the darling objed of 
the Grecian ftates 5 they had often been led away even 

■ ■ 

the name j and the reftoration of their liberties y though 
but in appearance, gave the Romans a wonderful influence, 
efpecially over the multitude 5 who, provided they enjoyed 
their rights of fuffrage, the debates of their orators, and 
the buftle of their public affemblies, imagined themfelves 

# 

bleft with all that liberty has moft valuable. 

In 




the Aetoli- 
ans 
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In this general ! transport o"f~ joy the-: Aetolians, however, Book-VI 

took no mare 4S . Difcontented, that, in contempt of their Se£hr. 

I ma*~—m w — h i— li mn ., 

reprefentations, a peace mould have been gran ted-to Philip ; Murmurs of" 
and high- in their refentment againft Flamininus, whor had 

* 

V 

not treated them, they conceived, .. as a free people, and a 
faithful and brave confederate deferved, they, in revenge ac~ 
cufed-the Roman o£ having fold the peace to Macedon ; they 
charged him with ingratitude to a people, to whofe valour he 
owed the victory, and with afiuming to himfelf a reputa- 
tion he did not deferve. They aceufed him alio with- a want of 

courage ; " ? W4iilft I -was engaged with the enemy," 
it -was the common vaunt of every. Aetolian, . " Flamininus 
" was- at- his prayers 46 ;" they even charged the Romans 
with perfidious defigns, and the .Greeks with ; folly in be- 





' their profeffions : " They- boaft of having beftowed 
" freedom on Greece, by fetting. at. liberty, fome diftant and 
u inconfiderable places,- whilft your principal and. moft 

i 

" important 1 cities, .Demetrias, Chalcis, . Corinth, are gar- 
" rifoned by* their troops.;- they have unfettered the legs, 
" and fixed their yoke upon the neck/' This laft accu*. 
fation,- partieularly$ gave Flamininus much pain, becaufe it 
was but too well founded. . The commimoners had in fa<St 
propofed, v that- the Romans mould retain thefe. ftrong, holds 
as pledges of the fidelity of Greece; and it was only ia 
confequence of - the apprehenfions excited throughout the 
Grecian flates, . by • the murmurings. of the . Aetolians, that 
the proconful ■ at. laft evacuated them. It * certainly had 
Keen eafy for - Flamininus • to have regained the affections of 



*** See Polyb. Legat. vi. Liv. L. xxxiii. c. 31, Plutarch» in Flaminino 
46 Plutarcji, in parallel.. Philop. et Flamin.. 



this 
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BookTI. this brave people, whom on the contrary he endeavoured 
Sect, r . rather to exafperate, by ftudied flights, and reje&ing claims 

,to which they apparently had a juft right. But the pride 
■of the Roman would not bend to fuch conciliating mea*. 
fures. And perhaps it was more agreeable to the views of 
Home, that fome fparks of difaffection mould remain, from 
which, at a convenient feafon, the flame of war might be 
re-kindled. 



Fkmmimis The Aetolians had foon an opportunity of manifefting 
5,X wa? ^eir difcontent. Nabis 47 ftill kept pouemon of Argos ; 
in order to an( *» as f° vere i& n °^ Sparta, was alfo mafter of a number 



difpoffefs him of fea-ports, and particularly of Gy thium, a place of great 
of Argos. ftreugth on the Cretan fea, and the moffc confiderable harbour 



the fouthern part of Peloponnefus . Flamininus th 





it dangerous, that fo confiderable a fhare of power fhould 
remain in the hands of a tyrant, on whofe faith he could 
place no dependence $ and was befides willing to gratify 
the Achaeans, who had a natural jealoufy of 
the recovery of Argos, formerly one of their focial cities. 
Having accordingly alTembled the confederate flares at Co- 
rinth* he propofed to attack the , tyrant, and difpoflefs him 
of Argos ; obferving, " that this was a matter which re- 
€ f lated immediately to theimelves, and in which he had 
<c no other concern, than as a friend to their liberties and 
<c welfare but that it became them to cbnfider, whether 
" to have fo ancient a city in flavery, in the heart of 
<f Greece, was not of pernicious example, as well as re- 
proachful to .them all ; and whether therefore they ought 



* 



* 7 Liv* L. xxxiv. 22 & feq 



not 
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*' not to reftore it to the enjoyment of rights, which other Book VI, 

" Grecian ftates enjoyed, rather than fufFer it to remain ^ €< ^' I ', 




« in bondage under a tyrant.. He clofed his fpeech 
(< telling them,, that whatever the majority fhould decree, 



** he was ready to executed* The Aetolians with great TheAetoli 



eagernefs laid hold of this occafion to inveigh againft the to it, and 
Romans, " who- mamfefted," faid they, « the fincerky of C ^J 1 ^ 



" their concern, for the rights of Greece by the partial infidious 



£e and nominal liberty they had proclaimed 1 that it. was 
* c abfurd to talk of a new war,, in order to obtain Argos 
" for the Achaeans, whilft the Aetolians were deprived of 



views j 





u thofe cities, which, they were to have poflefled 
** prefs flipulation,, and which the Romans themfelves 
w with-held from them : that, what the Romans really had 
" in view, was. to perpetuate war in Greece ■$ Nabis f was 
M now the pretence, another would foon arife,. until that 
** ambitious people had fo effectually eftablifhed themfelves, 
** that their difpofferlion. would baffle the united, powers 
" of Greece." 



These reprefentations,. however juftly founded, were 
impatiently by all the other ftates : the Aetolians were not ftates ap- 
beloved; and the attack upon the tyrant was popular. So Stack^on 
that,, the war being refolved on by the unanimous fuffrages ^jjpj^f 
of the whole afTembly,,, the Aetolians excepted, the armies ninus, 
immediately 1 took, the field, and,, after, a fruitlefs attempt on. 
Argos,, advanced,, by Flamininus's advice,: towards. Sparta,, 
where Nabis" kept his head- quarters,, where his moil valu- 
able poffefiions. lay, and where, of courfe,.. whatever im 
prefiioa they made would have the greater effect.. 



Nab i s- 



I 

r 



42:4 
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Book VI . Nab is was aftonifhed at feeing - the,- Romans turn their 



Seel:, i. 



arms againft him. 



You Romans/' iaid he, in a confe 



proaches 
Flarnininus 
with dupli- 
city. 



Nabisre- r.ence with the proeonfuJ* received jne into your alliance 

<c how have J deferved to forfeit it .? You talk of Argos ; 
" <e but .Argos was already mine, by the 




t w 



ceffion 

of the kin? of Macedon, when I entered into an alliance 
with you j and. my holding it at that time, was not made 
a ground of objection. Or is it becaufe I . am, as you 
pretend, a tyrant, and guilty of lawlefs deeds ? But was 
I lefs a tyrant, or lefs criminal, at Jthe very time this 
alliance was made.?" . 



- In cafes of , this kind, the flrongeft are always the heft 
reafoners. " The alledged treaty," the Roman unblufhingly 
replied, " was altogether null from the .beginning : he was 
a tyrant, and with tyrants Rome could not conftit.ution- 
"ally have connection 4 *;" Nabis, the .moil perfidious, of 
men, well deferved this; perfidious anfwer. . He .had. even 
then, in providing means for his defence, been guilty, of 
new cruelties 49 . He had arretted eighty of the principal 
citizens of Sparta, that they might .not be expofed, he faid, 
to fufpiqio.n, during the invafion promifing that, as Xoon as 
peace was reiJored^ they : ihould. be: releafed ; but the mi- 
fixing night they were every , one murdered.- Their efi-ates 
and wives lie beftowed on tome of the moil: , favoured 
profligates, of which .his army was compofed.. And, pre- 
tending : .that . the .Helotae 50 favoured the enemy,, he put 



inany m 




of ,them to {he fword. 



< 



* 8 Liv. L. xxxiv. c. 33. 



r 

49 Liv. L. xxxiv. c. 27. 



5° The fl a ves employed in [.tillage, who had their fettlements throughout the 



country 



Meanwhi 
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Meanwhile, Flamininus arid his confederates made the Book VI, 
moil vigorous exertion. The Roman fleet, together with ? e ft* *« 




the fleets of Pergamus and the Rhodians, had taken or block- the war 
ed up all the fea-ports belonging to the tyrant and even i s carried on 

, though at firft obftinately defended, at laft fur- with vi S our - 
rendered. By land, the army, after reducing all the places 
around, had laid liege to Sparta. Philopoemen, who com- .... , 

manded the Achaeans, had, in the courfe of thefe operations, 
diftinguifhed himfelf in an extraordinary manner. Befides 
the particular intereft the Achaeans had in the fuccefs of this 
war, and his perfonal hatred of Nabis, he was actuated 

m » 

another powerful confideration, " his defire of mewing the 
Romans, that the Greeks were not inferior to them in mi- 

p 

litary prowefs." It appears, that this brave man could not, 

1 1 

without indignation, behold his country dependent on fo- 
reign councils ; and, equally an enemy to every power that 
meant to inflave Greece, was, on all occafions, as earneft to 

* 

vindicate her liberties againft Rome, as he had been againfl: 
Macedon. 




Nabis, who had been obliged to retire into Sparta, now The tyrant, 



reduced to 



offered not only to cede Argos, but alfo to make other large grea t ftraits, 
conceflions 5 but the confederates declared againfl: peace with ^effionT; 



him on any terms. They infifted on the deliverance of 
Sparta 5 and that he mould be expelled from Peloponnefus, the Greek 

# confederates 

which could never otherwife hope for permanent tranquil- 

rejeft his 



lity. 



Flamininus, neverthelefs, under various pretences, op 



advan ces. 



pofed the continuance of the war 5 and at laft, when Sparta Flamininus 



concludes a 



appeared on the point of being taken, and even Argos, by tre atywith 
an infurre&ion of its citizens, had been forced out of the him: 



3 



I 



tyrant's 



\ 



* * 
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Book VI. tyrant's hands,, concluded a treaty with the man to whom*. 
Se£fc. i . w hen it iferved his purpofe, he had made this haughty reply 

Rome can form no treaty with a ty rant * 




- i 
the abfurdity Wh at makes this ftep appear the more ; extraordinary is,.. 

to the throne o£ 



and inj uftice 

of this mea- 
fure ; 




that Agefipolis 5 % confeiTedly lawful 
Sparta, whom the tyrant Lycurgus had expelled, was at this: 
very time in the Roman camp, together with a number, of 
Spartan exiles; who, under the protection* of Rome, , now 
expected to be reftored to their country. y and whofe inte- 
refts Were all facriiiced on this occafibn.^ The treaty does 
not even make mention of them,, one article excepted, which- 
feems rather a cruel, mockery, than a claufe in favour of friends, 
and allies* It was ftipulated,, that the wives, of the Spartan, 




exiles (the riehefr. of whom, however, Nabis. had 
difpofed of among his mercenaries) mould foave permifiion 
to join their hufbands, if they chofe it. The chief of the 




i no fortified. 



other articles were, that- the tyrant fliould 
places that he fhould furrender all his mips y and pay a cer- 
tain fum to the Romans.. 



* 



the reafons 



It appears •, from the pains taken by 





lans to 



aiiedged by accoun t for this tranfaction, that it expofed FlamininUs to 

Jnftorians for ' -T 



Fiamininus's niuch cenfure. '** Nabis/' they'tell us, " could not. have 

=the Spartans ; in fevere 



conduct : 




been deftroyed, 
Calamities. To fpare -them, 




ininu$< was. 




to 



\ ■ 



■ i % 

* 

It appears from Polybius (Legat. xlix,); that this unhappy prince v/as after- 
wards fent on an embafly to Rome from the Spar ten 'exiles, and, having in his paf* 
fage thither fallen in with "pirates, was flainbythem/ ■ - ' - 

r 

<( fpare 



1 

• 1 



from the : accession of 





fpare the tyrant. --Lacedemon, befides, was in a condition 5 * Book VI. 

ee to ftand a long fiege ; and Antiochus was preparing to inr Seel:. 1. 
(e vade Greece : the confequences might have been fatal, 
*' had he found Nabis in arms, and efFe&ed a junction, with 

4< him.«-» 



Winter alfo was approaching, .and the army: had 



not the neceffary provifions for remaining in . the 
during that inclement feafon 




S3 » 



These, arguments Flamininus is faid to have advanced in the artifice 
his justification. The laft argument, . eipecially, he em- 



ufed to fi- 
lence his 



ployed with great art. The Greek confederates were earnefl Greek con 

r . . . , federates; 

for continuing the war 1 <c which it had been better," they 
faid, not to have commenced, : if the tyrant is not to be 



crumed." 



" I am content 



54 >> 



c 



replied the Roman ; 
let us then profecute the war : but, we mail want a large 
reinforcement of troops, and a number of expenfive ma- 
chines j fufEcient ftores muft alfo be provided, and ample 
provifion made for the fupport and convenience of the 
army, without which it will be impoflible for them to 
fuftain the rigours of a winter fiege. Write, therefore, 



to 



your 




ftates, and know what proportion of 
men, money, and provifions, ' they are willing to furnim 

fi 

on this occafion."'— He. knew what their anfwer would be-. 
Low in their finances at beft, thefe republicans had alfo been 

wars they: had been engaged im 



exhaufted 




the 




/ - * 



* 1 • % 



5 * Lacedaemon, neverthelefs, was walled only ifi part, and, juft before the peace 
granted to Nabis, had been on the point of being taken by ftorrn> the confederate 
troops having carried part of the town by affault ; fo that the beiieged were under 
the neceffity of fetting fire to a quarter of the city, in order to diflodge them. 



55 Liv, L. xxxivo c. 33 



* 4 Liv. ibid. c* 34 
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Book VI. It was therefore left entirely to his determination,, either to 
Sect. 1. urge or put an end to= the war,. 



- - 





his principal Besides the reafons here alledged, there were other mo* 
motives, pro- lives, as we are informed, which he did not choofe to 

bably, for m , . 

adopting mention : his, fear of being fupplanted by a fucceflbr y and; 

fSrc. amCa " w ^ at Plutarch " thinks made the: deepeft . impreflion on. his 

mind, a jealoufy of Philopoemen. It is certain, that this 
Grecian commander was generally looked, upon as the hero 
of this war:, he was placed on. a footing, of 
the moil zealous of Flamininus's . friends*- and it mortified 
the Roman exceedingly, . that . the exploits of an; Arcadian^ 
who had only commanded in fome inconfiderable dilputes on 
the confines of his own country, mouldy in the eftimation of 
Greece,, be raifed to an equality with his own atchievements. 
Perhaps he eonlidered alfo>. that the Spartans, if now relieved 
from the tyrant's yoke, might not : only become again ; formic 
dable, but be apt to , afcribe their deliverance to- the Achaeans 
and their general ; whilft Achaiaj from fuch a revolution, might 
probably deriye a larger mare ;of power, than it was the intereft 
or the intention of Rome {he mould poflefs... In continuing 
Nabis on the Spartan throne, s Flamininus a&ed* therefore, 
according to the cuftomary policy of Rome : he prevented 
Sparta's, riling from her prefent debarment*, while he left 
ample matter of anger and conteft . among; the . feveraL Pelo,- 
ponrielian ftates ; and thus prepared a plentiful harveft. for. 
. Rome's ambitious armsv 



Flamininus Flamininus returned loon, after to Rome ; and, to the 



T<ml\ t0 S reat fatisfaclion of all Greece, withdrew,, as he had promif- 



5S In Flaminino. 



ed 
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I 

ed, all the. Roman garrifons. From this, however, it may Book VI 

be fufpe&ed, that his fears of Antiochus, which he pleaded: Seel: 
in excufe for the peace with Nabis, were not fo ftrong as he 

f * 4 

had pretended : had he really thought that Antiochus was. 
on the point of invading Greece, it can hardly be fup- 
pofed, that he would, have left the country ungarrifbned . . 



Before his departure, he made it his requeft to the feve- obtains the 
ral Grecian ftates, as the moft acceptable return he could [^Romans 
receive from them, to grant him the freedom of all Roman Q^f e s c * a ' 
flaves. Thefe prifoners had been taken in the war; with 
Hannibal, and fold by the Carthaginians : " It were a re- 
" proach to the Greeks," he added, " mould any Roman 
** want liberty in a country that owed its liberty to Rome 5 . 

A requeft. highly to his honour! and which was chear- 
fully complied with each ilate ranfoming, at the public 
expence, whatever Romans were found in llavery within their 

i 

territories. Among the Achaeans only, Livy informs us, v 

ft 

twelve hundred were found, whofe ranfom, at five minae a. 
man 5 \ amounted to one hundred, talents 58 . 



■ 

How many of thefe wretched men muft 1 there have been 



in Greece, when in fo fmall a part of it were found fo great 
a number ! 



36 Liv, L. xxxiv. c. 50. * 7 1$. z s, 11 <?> *• £. i9>37Si 
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mopylae 



and afterwards at Magne/ia. — The Romans turn 



their arms againfi the Aetolians—compel them to fubmit to 
what conditions they are p leafed to impofe—Achaia and Mace- 
don a&ive in behalf of Rome, — The treacherous manner in 
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falls into their hands — is put to death — Flamininu, 




■ 

ed of having encouraged this flagitious a6lion — grounds for 
thisfufpicion.*—Flamininus y scondii$toCato. 



Book VI. r lP* H E humiliation of Antiochus was the objecl: Rome 
Seel:. 2. -I. had next in view. The magnificence of his court} 
Antiochus the intimate conne&ibn he had formed with Egypt, 

whofe young king he had juft beftowed his daughter 



obnoxious to 

the Romans, 



on 
in 




marriage ; 



3 




tiom 
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marriage ; the reports dineminated of his immenfe treafures, Book VI. 
^numerous armies, and all the formidable apparatus of war 5 Sect. 2. 
gave this prince a reputation for power far beyond what 
he really poffefled.. He was,, belides, high in fame for po- hisreputa 
litical wifdom and martial abilities. By his vigorous con- 
dud: he had extinguifhed a dangerous rebellion, fomented 
by his own minifters, in the heart of his dominions 3 ahd 
he had reftored peace to the eaftern provinces of his em- 
pire, which,, during the three laft reigns, had been involved 
in a .(late of the utmoft confuuon. He had alfo at this 
period vifited the coafts of the Hellefpont, formerly fub- 
jeiSt to the kings of Syria; he had even palTed over in- 
to Thrace,, where he had likewife claims ; and he was 
preparing to raife from it's ruins Lyfimachia, antiently the 
royal city of Lyfimachus, in order to make, it again the. 
feat of government in thofe countries.. 



These fpirited exertions of a prince,, who' feemed well Romans dif- 



able to fupport his pretentions to countries which the Ro- ^ during 
mans had already marked as their own, roufed and ilirriu- theMacedo- 

y man war. 

lated their ambitious jealoufy.. As long,, however,, as the 
fate of Greece, and Macedou was doubtful, they had con- 



cealed their views, and great care had been: taken to keep 

it 

up a friendly intercourfe. with Antiochus. Of this we have 



a remarkable instance from Livy . At the beginning of 



the fecond Macedonian war, Attalus, then with the conful 

* 

in Greece, complained to the Roman fenate that Antiochus 
had attacked his frontiers < 3 and applied, for fuccours againft 
the invader : it was anfwered, " that Antiochus,, as well 



' L. xxxii. c. 8. 



as 



1 
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Book VI. " as .Attains, was the ally of Rome; that the Romans 
Seel:, z. « could not ^employ their arms in favour of one ally 

•*< againfr. another ; but that they would fend embafladors 



" to .Antiochus, to reprefent that Attains was engaged in 

" their fervice, and would efteem it a kindnefs done to 

<e them, if the Syrian monarch would withdraw from his 

i " territories. with which regueft Antiochus accordingly 

complied. 



Differentbe- Now, "however, they fpoke in a very different tone. No 

Philip's dc- r fo° ner was peace concluded with Philip, than it was noti- 
feat; -fied to the embaffadors of Antiochus^, who then attended 

Flamininus, " that, by the treaty with Macedon, the Gre- 
" cian cities, in Aria as well as Europe, had been declared 
tf free *;; that Rome .expected their matter would conform 
" to that declaration.;" and farther, M that henceforth Afia 
*' was to be the boundary of his dominions, and any at- 




ment 



*' tempt to make a fettlement in Europe would be con- 
" fidered by Rome as an acl: of ■hoftility," The fame no- 
tification wa6 afterwards repeatedly made to him in perfon, 

commiffioners deputed for the purpofe. In vain was 
his refent- it alledged by the king and his minifters *, ec that he had 

ft nothing in common with Philip or his fortunes, and 
" was not therefore interefted in the ftipulations to which 
•** he had agreed 3 that the pofTeffions he held in Afia 
and Europe he inherited from his anceftors; and, as it 
•** did not concern him, in what manner the Romans 
dealt with the cities of Italy, to the liberties of which, 
At -though of Grecian origin, Rome paid little regard, his 



Liv. L. xxxiih c. 34. 3 See Se&ion the firft of this book* 4 See Liv 



4€ 



treatment 
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' ' . ... < 

a treatment of the Afiatic- cities did not appear to him at Book VI 
" all a Roman concern. " The requilition neverthelefs was ^ e< ^» 2 » 
peremptorily infifted upon. And though he fent embaf- 
fadors to remonftrate with the fenate, he found it impof- 

fible to obtain any mitigation of the imperious mandate. 



r 



m * ■ 

We have in this place a frefti opportunity of admiring The deep pa 
the profound policy of the Roman councils. , A method Romancoun 
of injury, more effectual than the prefent, could not have ciIs * 
been devifed againft Antiochus. The greater part of the cities 
of the lower Afia had in fome fhape or other availed them- 
felves of the Weak or' turbulent reigns of the late Syrian 
kings : many of them had afTumed an independent fove- 
reign ty ; fome had extended their territories at the expence 
of the provinces around them ; new ftates had even fprung- 
lip amidft the confufiofl of the times, and rifen to a con- 
fiderable degree of ftrength and independence. All thefe 
ftates were with good reafon apprehenfive, that Antiochus 
would feize the firfl opportunity of recovering what had 
been loft by the fault or misfortune of his anceftors. But 
the public declaration of the Romans in favour of the 

Grecian colonifts (to which denomination the inhabitants 
of thefe cities had a claim) they were not only Confirmed 

in their defection, but became fixed in the interefts of 

Rome. In her caufe, of confequence, the caufe of all the 
Afiatic Greeks feemed neceffarily to be involved: whilft 
Antiochus, in the midft of his own dominions, faw him- 

- 

felf encompafTed with jealous ftates or declared adverfaries. 




I 



Much art had at the fame time heen employed to fill 
Italy with apprehenfions of mighty danger from Antio- 

3 K chus; 



t 




Book YI. 

SecT:. 2. 



hu 
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collected, aird 



•J I--- 





- 1 ^ ■ « 

Immediately 



on their- coafts 



ft 



whil 




to 



feverd 



apprehen- 

iions of the 
defigns of 

jftntiochus 



cpiBrniffioners, in their return from Alia, laboured to cori 
firm this, 






and 



their pompous accounts of his alarm 





that all was 



readinefs 



/ v 



propagated for the invafion of the Roman territories. 



This 



or e* Italy 



'Hannibal 

and the Ac* 
tolians incite 

Antioch.us 
to war 5 



thelefs was the tale of artifice, and the contrivana 

- 1 • • , . • * - - * ■ : < \ • - . 

. . ... % 

Roman chiefs, in Order to deceive the Plebeians 



never- 
of the 



; who, 

tired of wars, (which, adminiftring only to the ambition and 
infolence of the Patricians, afforded the people nothing but 
blood lhed and toil) ; had ftrenuoufly oppofed the laft expedi- 
tion into Greece ; and it was expected would more ftrongly 



re.fi ft the launching 



the 




and 




boundlefs 

■ 

jnprovided 

in which the. war found Antiochus. that, what- 



traces of Alia. It is, in fa<3, pi 




from 



■ t 



ever . 

*" 9 

tated 




purpofes he . may be 




to have medi 



He even 



Rome, they were 
feems., from the trai 



it yet ripe for execution, 
of . negociation he en tered 



and the inftru^ions to his embaffadors at Rome, evi 



1 / t r 



dently 7 . . to ; have wiih^d for 




and 



order to obtain 

» f 



it, to have been inclined to make large concemons 



thing 



lefs, than 



; could 

nuft humiliation of the crown 



f Syria have Satisfied Roman ambition 



4 



f 4 



He foon after, however, abandoned 




commodati 



thoughts of ac- 



Hannibal, the fworn 




of Rome 



upon 



the nrft tidings of his meditating; a war again.ft .the Romans 



made his, 



4 -5 




from Carthage to the Syrian court, and 



ged him> to arms. The Aetolians 



8 



alfo 



neftly foli 



5 See Lxv. L. xxxiii. 44* et L. xxxv* c, 23 



6 See Liv. L. xxxi. c. 6 



« See Liv. Lt xxxivv c» 5 8,, 5$. 
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cited - him to come and 




the 




■ — -VI 

of 





ce 



» w 

enthralled. 




" rriore 




ever, 




Sed. a . 



■ V J 




ecious 




their differ* 



Hannibal 9 warmly recommended the invafibn of Italy, where cntplans 
alone, he affirmed, the Romans were vulnerable ; and with 
a body of only eleven thoufatid land-forces w , and a fuita- 

* i ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ • - 

able naval equipment, he offered to make a defcent, and to 

Ah- 

of «- 



carry the war into 




of the country; 




mould appear at the fame time at 




powerful army on the 




coaft of Greece, and 




a ffiewof preparing for ah ihvafion from that quarter; that 



the Romans, 




| r \ * 

by a • variety of dangers might 



find it the more difficult to obftrudT: his 




ons. 







adopt* the 

a pJah plan of "the 

Aetolians* 



of which another was to have "the diredlioh 

and, if fuccefsful, would ' inherit the largeft mare of the 




He chofe rather to lifteh to the Aetoliahs, 




told him", if Greece was made , the feat of war, a 





infurreclion would 

theffaly and Eubbea, but Nafcis, the 



take place; that not 




Promifes of 
the Aetoli- 





even 




impatiently for ah oppbftunity of 
the Roman's ; and that, the infent he eh- 



he 



4 2 ^ •* 




plies or men 



i and 



nave ample 

*/ ■ • 




money pouring in 




every quarter 



To thefe affurances, Antiochus liftened with a '&nd attention ; andof Aa« 
and entertained them, in return, with exaggerated accounts Uochus ' 



9 Liv. L. xxxiv. c. 6o. 
,5 Liv# L.id, c# 42,43* 



i0 Ten thoufand, fays Appian (dc bello Syr.) p. 147 
t% Liv. L. xxxv, c. 12, 1 8* 
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Book VI. of . the mighty, armaments he had in readinefs : his fi 



§£&«.£. were to cover , the - Hellefpont, and numerous nations from 

every part - of Ana were already on their march,, before 
whom the Romans would not dare to appear. ;\ 



ill-fupported T he amount of thefe mutual promifes and . boafted power 

both 1 ; 6211 was f° on 13 difcovered.. When Antiochus entered Greece, the 

utmoft force he could mufter was. ten thoufand foot, five 
hundred horfe, and fix elephants ; for the fupport alfo of 
which,, he informed his confederates of Aetolia they were to 

* 

provide. Of the Grecian ftates, the Aetolians had influence 
to bring over to. their party none but : the Spartan tyrant, 

- » 

the Acarnanians, with, the city of Demetrias in. TheiTalyj 
of which they had even acquired pofTeflion by the treachery 
the A c M eans of one of it's citizens. The Achaeans, at the fame time, 

and Philip ' 

refufe to join were, from principle, particularly adverfe to any caufe eipoufed 

by Nabis and the Aetolians. And Philip, befides. his dread: 
of the Roman arms, and the conlideration that his. fon De- 
metrius* with many of his nobles, were then hoflages at 

- 

Rome, had ftrong reafons to complain o£ the conducl: of 
Antiochus. Indifferent to Philip's fate, that prince, during 
the late difaftrous war, had not only left him unaflifted, but,, 
taking advantage of his fituation, had afterwards , attempts 
ed an eftablifhment on the Thracian Cherfonefe, where 

i 

Philip's pretenfions were at leaft equally ftrong^ and where 



them . 



he now faw with indignation, a rival kingdom riling on the 



confines of Macedon. 



Liv. L. xxxv. c. 43, 44; 




A 
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A^sudd en revolution had entirely changed the face of Book VI 



affairs in Sparta '\ The Spartan tyrant, upon . the profpect Sect 



t 1 



of heing ; joined by the Aetolians. and Antiochus, had taken 
up arms,, and laid fiege to Gythium, then held by an Achaean 
garrifon' for the Romans : and he had even defeated, in a na-r 
yal combat, Philopoemen, then at the head of the common- 

1 ■ 

wealth of Achaia ; who,, though highly jealous of the in- 
fluence the Roman s- had' obtained in Greece, gladly laid hold 
of an opportunity of making war on the infamous Nabis, . 
and. ^immediately hardened to the afliftance of the Gythian 
garrifon. Philopoemen was. not expert in naval affairs,, and, 
in his precipitate zeal,, he had put . to feawith fuch mips as 
were ready ; mofl of them old and unfit for., fervice. Na- 
bis, fenuble of the advantage, attacked him without delay, 
deftroyed his fleet, he himfelf narrowly efcaping. ; and,, in 
confequence of this victory, Gythium foon furrendered to the 
Spartans. This difcomfiture did; not, however,, difconcert 

oemen. He was foon in a condition to profecute 




war by land j and having, by his judicious conduct 



obtained two victories over the tyrant, obliged him 



towards . Sparta, ". and to provide for the defence of. his- 



capital., Nabis, . held," in deteftation ■■■ at home, could ill 
maintain himfelf againft enemies abroad 3. and the Aetolians^ 
beginning to fear that Sparta muft, iri the end,, fall into 
the hands of the Achaeans, difpatched Alexamenus with, & 
thoufand. men," under colour of fuccouring Nabis, but with 



fecret ihftructions to deftroy the tyrant,, as foon as an oppor- 

and to make himfelf mailer of Sparta. The 




L. Jfxxv, c. zt, 30, 35, 3$. & Plnti in Philbpoem.. 



* r 1 



mifcondu<& 



HIS 



o 




O F 



G R E E C E 



\ 




mifcondiict. of the Aetolian commander rendered 




Se£t. 2 




Soon after 



* .4 




arrival, under the pretence of 



Nabis flain. getting Nabis to review the auxiliary troops, - he drew him 

put him to death j but, inftead 








* * 



of proclaiming himfelf the vindicator of the Spartan 
2, and engaging their confidence, he 





The Spar- 
tans accede 

to the Achae- 



his 1 Aetolians in 



\ » 




City. 



t i * 

The citizens, roufed 



to 




* * 



and refiilance, attacked thefe 




in 



an league, vaders-, and Aiexamenus, with- moil: 6f'his--meii,.';feH' in the 



tumultuary combat. ' During the corifulion-, 




oemen 




before * their gates, and invited them . to accede td 

****** * 

the Achaean confederacy; they accepted his invitation, and 



were mcor 




into the 




Vigour of tlie Meanwhile, the Romans" haftened to improve the 

Romans; l 




vourable opportunity 



which the 





of t h e 



Syrian king and his ; Grecian confederates prefented to them. 





might have 
were ^gaitr 



cuon of JAntiochus ; and he was 
into" their hands. A firm union in Greece 

deiigiis ; but the Aetolians 

their infatuated 



their fleets ' 
and armies 






country 




To take advantage of this fituation of affairs, the 



5H. P^etor fiaebitw Was ' 




Greece. 



into ThefTalyY two fleets 
wet6 /brdefed to be fitted' out, the brie for Sicily, the other 



EmbalFy of 
JPlamininus ; 




rGree6 




elite ambrtg "the 




Flaniinihus, from whofe innu 



ftates 




was 



— r 



o 




tlib 



ft) 





4 * 



with three other 



lffionei 




commimoners 



had 



to vifit 




cities, 




prevent 





I . 



from the 



interests of Rome. 



It was 



in the courfe of • this fervice, 
that he made the memorable reply to the embaffadors of 

Antiochus 



. • j 



2 



4? 
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J 

Antiochus, as recorded by hiftorians of thofe, times f. ■ ?!. He -Book VI. 
met them in the Achaean ; diet, whither ; : they Jiad come;; to- Se<&. 2. 



folieit an alliance with their matter, 



ft 



1 * r 



who*" 





zealous for the liberties of Greece, -waited net until 'his > 
forces were all affembled, but would be fallowed by nume- 

' rous armies from every province of his empire, the f>ahae, ; ; 
' the Medes i; the; £addufians, ^tfce -J^maeans* from the; 



ftroke :£>f whofe ^apons there was- -np:.r.^feaping> • ' 



This 




detail, 




♦ ■ 



me of an entertainment, to which" I was once 



by a certain Grecian h oft j 
was covered with 



his anfwer to 
... the embassa- 
dors of Antv 






ler, the table . ochus - 







cies, and all excellent ifi their kinds > amazed* I 

ed how, at that feafon of 1:he year, he. jCQuld; be foppUgd 
with iuch a. 




of delicacies. Be s /pQ^ 






the honeft Greek: >' c what you fee- 
is all fwine'.s flefh : the art: of the cook has given it the 
various forms and flavours' you admire. . In like manner/ 

■ 

are. you to judge of the various nations which have now 
Vbeen.; mentioned. .= Whatever . different appellations the 



4 t _ 



I fkill q£ the orator has. beftowed on them, , they ; are in. 

ilran^ers themfelves 



fad: one 



' to liberty 





all abjeel: 

therefore little capable tl of . vincji eating the 



4 





4 




Romans, 




had 




, to fear 




'An 




Unable j from the flend'er force he had brought 



ktq. the : field 



3S 



to exert himfelf vigoro 




r 



and 



de~ 



of 

Antiochusr;: 




pending for the maintenance of his troops on the money 



and 



44o: % . ■ H IS T-0 It Y T :&W$S & E^tffi : 

Book VL and proVifions '^which the * Aetbiiahs iould r fupply, this pro - 
Seeing, grefs muft have, ho 




enemy to oppofe him; <The -aequifition of the principal cities 



of Euboea, and a few towns in ThefTaly, -ami" the gaining 
over of Amynander, the petty king of the ' Athamanes, to his 
intereft, were all the exploits he; had to hdaft of. But, 
befides the difficulties which ardie from his fituation. his 



own conduct was, in many refpec"bs, feeble and ill-judged. 
His wifeffc plan had ; been, a reconciliation With the Jung of 
Macedon ; and Hannibal earneftly recommended-- this mea- 

* 

fure-j but, on the- contrary, he provoked Philip by new 




He fet up : againft him a pretender to his 



crown 16 , l one of the -fame »name, faid to be defcended from 
the antient kings -of Macedon, whofe fifter was wife to the 
king of the Athamanes 5 - and, that he might ^eitablim 
this adventurer in ithe affections' of the Macedonian people, 
as well as to infult Philip, he fent him to Cynofcephalae, 
to inter the bones of thofe Macedonians 17 who had fallen 
in the battle ; which pious ad Philip, in the, midfl of his 
embarraflments and diftreft, had hitherto neglected to per- 

. But, what was moik prejudicial Jo the affairs of An- 
tiochus, was his diffipation at Chalcis.. At his firfr. arrival in 1 
Greece, he endeavoured to make himfelf mailer 
„and failed j but, by means of an underftanding between him 
and a party of ithe ^citizens, he had carried it upon a fecond 
hisdiffipa- -attempt. Inftead, however, of makinga proper ufe of this 
tion atChal- i m p 0 rtant acquifition, he abandoned himfelf l * to the purfuit 

of a filly amour. Though upwards of fifty, he married a 





- 1 



* s Xiv« L. xxxv. .£# 47.. /* 7 .Xiv. Ltxxxvi. c.*& • • * 8 Liv/ibid. c. xi. 

maiden 



X 
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maiden under twenty, the daughter of his hofl : and,, in the Book VI. 
feftivities of this unfeafonable and ill-fuited match, he ,^ e< ^' 2t 
wafted that time which his public affairs demanded ; his 
whole army following his example in unwarrantable and ill- 
timed indulgences. 



Upon the election of new confuls, the care of the war ttoscarffM 
in Greece had been allotted to Manius Acilius Glabrio I9 , maX^ift 
one of the confuls elect $ who, as foon as the neceiTary le- hlia * 
vies were completed, palfed over from Brunduiium, and 
advanced into Theifaly, Alarmed at the approach of the 
enemy, Antiochus was roufed from his lethargy, and took the, 

f 

field j but the numerous /orces, which . he had boafted were 
to follow from Afia, had not yet arrived, and four thou- 
fand men wis the total- amount of the Aetolian fuccours . 



V 



His only refource was to ftop the progrefs of the Romans by Battle of 
ponemng Mmfelf; of the' freights of Thermopylae, and fe- he?™ 0 ^ 
curing the heights of mount Oeta, over Which . the Perfians 
had made their way in the days of Leonidas-. Thefe precau-, 
tions availed little. Cato *V whole name was afterwards 



rendered illuflrious by his fpirited difcharge of the Cenib- 



rial office, having, been fent over the mountains at the head of 
a connderable detachment, foon diuodsed the Aetolian s to 



s 



whom the defence of that p oft had been committed ; and 
while his victorious troops were pouring do Wn from above, 



the conful having forced the pafs . below, a general dif- 



comfiture involved tfoe whole Syrian army : Antiochus, Antiochus 

v * J defeated. 



who was Wounded in the mouth by a- ftoiie, efcaping only 
with five hundred men into Chalcis 3 from whence he re- 



'* Ljv. L, xxxvi. c. 14 8c ftxp ' *« , Plat, in Catone. 

* 

3 L tired, 
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Book VL tired, with precipitation, to his Afiatic dominions — What 
Seel. 2^ confequences his inconfiderate conduct produced afterwards; 

to his affairs, and the ruin it entailed on his unhappy king^ 
dom, are matters that belong not to the prefent hiftory.. 




The Romans Antiochus was defeated and had fled. He was now. to be 
nefstothe" followed into Afia, where his great ftrength lay,, and where 

■ 

taAxo Philip ^ joined by Greece, : he might have proved, more formi- 
dable than ever. But the £rft ufe which the Romans' made of 




their victory was, to annihilate whatever influence the 
rian monarch was thought ftill to pofTefs among the Gre- 
cian ftates, and to confirm thofe in the interefts of Rome. 

n t 

who had declared againft him.. They accordingly were lavifli 
of their favours to. Pliilip and the Achaean s : ; The latter 
had, in the cburfe of the war,., extended, their dominions 
over all Peloponnefus ; and the Romans,, without exprefling 
the leaft jealoufy of ; this inereafe of power, left them in the 
undifturbed polTeflion of all they /had. acquired. Philip,, in 
aflifting the Roman Sy had recovered: feveral towns 6a the fide: 
of Theflaly and Athamania . which he had formerly held,, 
and which lie., had been obliged to ; cede upon the conclufion; 

* 

of the late peace ; he was. fufFered'; [to retain whatever he 
had taken ; his embafiadors, who • bore his. congratulations 

k m 

to Rome> were treated with diftinguimed regard ; his fon 
Demetrius, and the reft of the Macedonian, hoftages, were 
fet at. liberty;; and, foon after, that part of the. tribute,, 
lenity to which .remained unpaid, -was remitted. Rome, ihe wed le- 
thofe ftates. n ]ty even to thofe, ;■ whole fidelity had been/molt., doubtful ;. 

whofefnend- . r 

ihip had been the people of Chaleis had their lives, and eftates • fecured : to, 

doubtful;. 



** Qltcmv* cxlvii, i, Bif or* Christ 187.. 




tliem 
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w a 

them/ and <the Epirots and Boeotians, though ftrongly Book VI 
fufbe&ed of a connexion with Antiochus, and of having fent Sedr. 2. 



the Aetoli- 
ans, 



him fupplies, were pardoned upon their fubmiffion. The offer terms to 
Aetolians " themfelves might have had favourable terms* 
the conful offering them jpeace, provided they renounced 
all alliance with Syria, and delivered up their chief city 
Heraclea, into his hands -: but, whether apprehenfive that who rejefl; 

the Romans, when poffeffed of Heraclea, would impofe thm * 



harder conditions, or prevailed upon by the intrigues of 
Damocritus, one of their popular leaders, the avowed ene- 
my of Rome;- who encouraged them with hopes of imme- 
diate fuccours from Antiochus, they rejected the offer* To 
the counfels, principally, of this demagogue, was owing 
their firft treaty of alliance with the Syrian king. Damocri- 
tus was then chief magiftrate of Aetolia; and fo violent 
againft the Romans * 3 , that when Flamininus, at that time 
embaffador from Rome to the Aetolian ftates, demanded of 

* 

him a copy of the decree in favour of Antiochus, " I have 
?' other matters," replied he, " to attend to at prefent -> 
" lhall deliver it to 'you on the banks of the Tiber." 




More vigorous meafures having thus become neceffa- The conful 



ry, the conful urged the fiege of Heraclea **; which, not- fiefeVfffc 
withftanding its ftrength of fituation, and the obftinate racleaj 
defence of the Aetolians, did not long refifl: the Roman 
arms 5 the garrifon, with Damocritus their turbulent com- takes it; 
mander, furrendering at difcretion. Soon after the reduc- 



** Liv. L. xxxvi. c. 22. 93 LIv. L. xxxv. c. 33. 

a * A city at the foot of the mount Oeta, on the river Afopus, defended by a 
cattle* fcomits fituatiou fuppofed to be of great ftrength. 

\ 

V 

3 L 2 tion 
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Rook VI. tion of Heraclea, kamia,* at a fmall 

beet. 2. a jf 0 to the Romans ; who- 

— . i a 







hyfiTge tg to attac ^ • Naupaftos^ a fea.~port on. tfce, iQorijifchian gulph, 
NaupaftMw of the fiffffe confequence to- the Aetoliani nation.. Alarmed. 



theAetoii- at tbis> rapid, progrefsy and difappoinieek o£ the] aMs. they 

overture? expe&ed front Alia,* the Aetolians. would now; g]&dl# have 

the confui accepted of the peace which they had! formerly ijpu.rn.ed at 

refufes to ^ ut ^ GOn f u l r ; a t firft refufed to. treat with; them an<£ with 

treat with . - 

them? much difficulty was at: length prevailed , on to adm the 
th'J^de^ Aetolian deputies into his prefence.. At the head: of tk& 
.ties ; deputation as was Phaeneas,, of whom: mention. h.as. been al- 

ready made $ he began his difcourie, By bewailing, the ill-* 
advifed conduct of the Aetolians,, who now„ repenting of 
their imprudence, had decreed to fuhmii themfefo.es to the faith' 
of the Roman people.. It. would appear*, that. Phaeneas did 
not apprehend the full import, of the expreffions he had. 




takes actvan- employed y which, as the confui chofe to underltand them,. 
expreffionT^ implied a total, furrender of all Aetolia td the Romans- 
laying hold on what he had faid,. **' Is." it then true,, 
" that the Aetolians fubmifc themfelves to the fa}th of 
r< Rome V* Phaeneas confirming it y " if it is fo*." relumed; 
the conful y ** let no Aetolian,, from henceforth,, on* any 
" account, public or private,, prefume to pafs over into 



" Afia; and let Dicaearchus , Meneitaatu& the Epirot 



and Amynander,. with all the Athamanes who have had 



*' any mare in his revolt,., be delivered into my 




* 5 Polyb. Legat. xiii. Liv. L. xxxvi. e. 2&, 29. 

%f) One of the Aetolian leaders* who had been a&iye in prp^Qtijig the^ treaty 
*vtfhj>yria. 

* 7 Who had entered Naupa&us with a body,©/: apjdiiari?Si| 



9 
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N 

f f - The Aetolian%.' ' interrup ted Pbaeneas, ' f 

themfel ves to the faith of the Romans, meant to re 
" upon their generouty, hut not to yield themfelyes up to 

neither the 





The requiutions which you mak< 



t€ honour of Aetolia 



the cufboms and laws of Greece 





I 



varication 



us to comply with.' 
answered the confuL u 



It is 



folent 



mention th 



pre 
ho 



nour of AetoMa !. and the cuftoms and laws of Greece ! 
" It even deferves that I fhould command you to be put in 
" chains." He inilantly ordered chains, to he brought 

the repreientatrons of his chief officers pre- 




forward ; 

vented, him from violating the &cred character of embaf- 
&dor and a truce of ten days was granted, in order that the 
Aetolian deputies might lay the confuFs demands- before the 
general afe&bly of their na tion * 



treats them: 

contumely 

oufty. 



The report made by the deputies,, highly exafperated the Tfie^Aetoli 
Aetolians, who feemed refolved to fubmit to every extre- 
mity rather than furrender their liberties, to imperious 
Rome.. What made them more determined, Polybius 48 



ans highly 
exafperated: 5; 



in 



forms us, was the favourable accounts brought by Nican 



der, one of their 
ochus 




He had been, difpatched. to. Anti- are encou- 



and returned in twelve days, with, a confiderable gorous mea" 



fupply of money,, and the Urongefh aifurances> that, early in p^a^om of 



from Alia,. 



the fpring all the forces of Syria fhould be fent. to the £ uccou /* 
afEftanee of the Aetolians. He added, that he had alfo 

I 

had an. interview with Philip,, having, ; on his return, as he jjd ^from 
avoided the Roman camp,, fallen in with, a party of the Ma- 



Macedon 



Ubi fuj>ra« 



cedoniaa 
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Book VI. cedonian army. They carried him to their king ; who not 
Seel:. 2. only fet him at liberty, but employed him to inform 

the Aetolians of his friendly difpofitions - f that, although 
their imprudence in calling in foreign aid, firft from Rome, 
and now from Alia, had occafioned the calamitous con- 
dition to which Greece was reduced, he neverthelefs 
mould forget the inj uries he had fuftained from them, and 

* 

: expected that they, in return, would bury in oblivion the 
enmity they bore to him* 



are deceived. There is reafon to fufped the truth of this account of 

Philip. In his prefent fituation, he had an opportunity of 
- recovering much of what he had loft, and was apparently 

\ 

. in high favour with the Romans ; accordingly, he could 
hardly* have entertained the thoughts here, afcribed to him ; 



or, if he had, would fcarcely have difclofed them to a 
people with whom he had generally been on terms of hof- 
tility. Whatever may be in this, Nicander's , purpofe 

* 

was anfwered . Ready . to believe whatever flattered their 
hopes, the Aetolians determined to bid defiance to Rome, and 
drew all their forces to the city of Naupactus, which Aci- 
lius, with the whole confular army foon after inverted. 



Naupaftus But, with whatever vigour the Aetolians exerted them- 
Romans 5 ^ felves, their bad fortune continued: the promifed fuccours 

did not appear - } and Naupactus, after a liege of two months, 
was reduced to the laft extremity. Philip, meanwhile, was 
availing himfelf of the war, and, under pretence of fighting 

1 

the battles of Rome, had pofleffed himfelf of Demetrias, and 

feveral confiderable* diftricts both in Epire and Theflaly. 

(Flamininus* 



* 



* 
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Flamininus, who, fince the flight of Antiochus, had taken Book VI. 
tip his refidence at Chalcis, and was perfectly acquainted 2 * 
with the views of the fenate in relation to Philip, law with. F lami ninus 

x intercedes 

concern the re-eftablifhment of his power, and haftened to in its behalf :. 
the Roman camp * 9 , in order to induce the conful to pur- 
fue different meafures. " Do you know," faid he to Aci- his views;. 
Hus,. " how prejudicial to the interefts of the republic your 
*' conduct is ? wafting your time in humbling the conternp- 
** tible Aetolians, whofe fubje&ion we can effect when we 
" pleafe, you are fuffering the Macedonian king, Rome's 
u moft dangerous foe, to render himfelf more powerful 
*' than ever." Acilius was foon convinced by the reafon- 
ing of Flamininus ; the only 'difficulty that remained, was 
to raife the liege without impeachment of the confuTs ho- 
nour $ and this difficulty Flamininus undertook to remove- 
The Aetolians had applied to him for his- mediation ? under prevails w 
colour of which* he advifed them to fue to the conful for 
a truce, that they might fend embalfadors to Rome to im- 

1 

plore the clemency of the fenate. This requeft he promifed 
to fupport ; and, a fufpenfion of arms having accordingly 
taken place/ Philip was obliged to- discontinue his military 
©peration s 



granta 



The fequel of the fortunes of the Aetolians* till their TheAetoli- 
final fubje&ion to the Roman power, may, from it's- con- baffadorswT 
nexion with the preceding narrative, not improperly be Rome *- 

1 

recorded here.. At Rome their embafladors found- little- 

favour. The only conditions 3P they could, obtain- were, treated iwitk 

either to- pay the republic a thou&nd. talents,, a fum which,. fevcrlt ^ 



xxxvia.Cs, 34,. 35 



XXXVll 



< 
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Book VI. they declared, far exceeded their abilities * and to have neither 
Seel:. 2. friend nor foe, but with the approbation of Rome ; or, to 

fubmit to the pleafure of the fenate., They defired to know, 
what they were to underitand by " JuBmitptng to the pieafare 



u of the Jenate*" but a particular explanation was fefufed, 
and an implicit obedience to whatever orders the fenate 
fhould be pleafed to ilTue was peremptorily infifted upon. 

I 

return uncer- With this anfwer they returned home ; and in this ilate of 

terror the Aetolians remained, uncertain of their future deftiny, 
until the arrival of Lucius Cornelius Scipio, the newly- 

■ 

•elected conful, to whom the command in Greece and Afia had 

3 \ but 



sain of their 
;fate. 



been amgned. To him they made their application 31 , 
without fuccefs., though the Athenians, and even ;Scipio 
Africanus, the conful' s brother, interceded in their behalf. 
The fevere terms, which the fenate had decreed, he alfo pro- 
nounced ; but, as a mighty favour, he granted a fix months 
truce., that they might again profecute their caufe at Rome. 
In fact, this truce, whatever . the Aetolians "were made to 
Relieve, was not lefs. agreeable to Scipio than to them. - He 
was impatient to have the glory of pafling into Afia, ground 
hitherto untrodden by any Roman general ; and; if ob- 
itructed by an Aetolian war, he feared that he might lofe, 

■ 

perhaps, the ^rand object of his purfuit. 



The Aeto- 



The day of Magnefia decided 



fate of Antiochus 3 and 

to the reduction of 



mm war re* fa c Romans were now at leifure to attend to 

>jiewed, upon 

various pre- the Ae-tolians, Thefe people had rendered themfelves more 

obnoxious than ever. Whilft the Romans were: employed 
in Afia, they had driven Philip not only out of fome ' of 



peaces. 



? V Poly b. , Legat. xyii 



their 
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their territories, in which he had eftabliflied himfelf - y . but Book VI. 
<M.o from others, to which he had a good claim ; and had Sedt. 2.. 
befides recovered Athamania, and reftored it to Amynander, 

^ — 

to whom it legally belonged. ..The Romans, not ill-pleafed. 
that the power of Philip fhould be circumfcribed, confirmed 
the kingdom of Athamania* to Amynander ; but at the fame 
time declared their refentment at the Aetolians, whom they 
required to evacuate their conquefts. What at the fame 
time greatly hurt their caufe, was the ftrange conduit of the 
embalfadors they had fent to Rome 3 \ They had circulated 
a report, that the Roman armies in Alia were defeated, 
and the two Scipios taken prifoners ; and this piece of intelli- 
gence they urged as an argument to induce the Romans to 
grant the peace they applied for. The Roman indignation 
was provoked at this infult - 3 the embafladors were ordered 
immediately to leave the city, with inftruction s to the Aeto- 
lians never to prefume again to lend. plenipotentiaries to Rome, 
without the exprefs permifiion of the Roman commander in 
•Greece. -V 



After the election of new confuls, the Aetolian' war Theconful 
was allotted to Marcus Fulvius Nobilior 33 : who immedi- J^™ 8 JgJ, 
ately prepared for the expedition ; and began his operations t> racia » 
with the fiege of Ambracia ' 3 \ Every thing that ingenuity 
could devife, or valour atchieve, was employed for the de- 
fence of this important place. But, deterred by no dirlicul- 



* % Liv. L. xxxvii. c. 48, 49, 33 Liv. L. xxxviii. c. 4 & feq. 

34 A ftrong city near the mouth of the Ara&hus, on the borders of Epirus and 
Acarnania, formerly belonging to Epirus, but now held by the Aetolians, and die 

key to the Aetolian dominions, 

3 M ties, 
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Book VL ties, the Romans perfevered j when, far inferior to them, both 
Seel:. 

2# iii refources and numbers^ the Ambraciots found themfelves 

which capi- at laft obliged to capitulate. The payment of five hundred 



tulates. 



Euhoic talents was ftipulated ; two hundred down, the 

y three in fix equal payments ; and they wen 



mainm 



re-. 

to. 



deliv 
then 



in 



Ambr 



to the conful, all the prifoners 



35 



on which 



ms the Aetol 



deferter 

in garri 



s 



fon was permitted to march out unmoleikd. • Amynand 



was 
was 
his 



of g 
agaii 



ferv 



to the Romans on this occafion 



he 



the 



faithful ally 



and 



to make amends for 



late defection, had employed all his influence to bring 



about the capitulation 



The Aeto* 

Hans apply 
for mercy ; 

and fubmit. 



r 

Alarmed at the progrefs of the Roman arms, the whole 



The 



re- 



Aetolian nation 3 applied to the conful for mercy, 
quifitions he made were neverthelefs fo humiliating, that 
the commiflioners fent to treat with him, not thinking 
themfelves authorized to agree to fuch hard conditions 
returned for more full and explicit inftru&ions. But a 
general defpondency had now feized the Aetolians, and the 



* s It appears, neverthelefs, (Liv. L. xxxviii. c. 43, 44) that Fulvius's pro- 
ceedings againft the Ambraciots, were afterwards difapproved of at Rome ; whether 
upon a principle of juftice, or, as Livy thinks, by the contrivance of the conful 
Aemilius and his party, to whom Fulvius was obnoxious, it is now difficult to deter- 

■ 

mine. However, it was decreed by the fenate, c * that the Ambraciots fhould not 
be confidered as a conquered people — that they ihould have their laws and liber- 
■** ties reftored to ' them , and enjoy again all tolls and cuftoms formerly enjoyed 
4€ by them j the Romans only, with their Latin allies, not to be fubjeft to the 
€f payment of any fuch tolls, &c." — and CK that as to the paintings and other 
0 ornaments, of which their temples had been plundered, andwhich Fulvius had 
*' fent away to Italy, it fhould be referred* to the college of the priefts^. to decide 
* € about them." — What their decifion was,\may eafily be conjeftured. 



Liv. L. xxxviii. c. S, 9* 



6 



CommirTioners 



1 



J 
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commimoners were hurried back with orders to fign what- Book VI. 
ever terms were dictated by the imperious conqueror. The § e &' 2. 
moft remarkable of thefe " were, " That obfervance mall be 
" paid to the empire ah&mqfe/ty of the Roman people" (fueh 
is the infolence of victory ) " throughout all Aetolia" 
that the friends and enemies of Rome fliall be the friends 
and oaemies of Aetolia"— " that the Aetolians fhall imme- 



4 



4 



6 



i 



i 



t 



6 



s 

diately pay down to the conful two hundred Euboic ta- 
lents of lilver, of the fame finenefs as the Attic ftandard, with 
permiffion to pay the third part in gold, a minae of gold to 
be accounted equal to ten minae of lilver - 3 to pay, befides, a 
tribute of fifty talents yearly for fix years, which was to 
be fent to Rome at their own rifque and charges — that all 
cities and countries, with their refpective inhabitants, 
which have formerly been fubject to the Aetolians, arid 
have, fince the time of Flamininus's confulfhip, either 

conqueft or voluntary furrender become fubjecl: to 
Rome, mail from henceforth be deemed the property of 
the Roman people j and the Aetolians mall relinquifh all 
claim to them" — ({ that they mall deliver into the 
hands of the conful, forty hoffoges, to be chofen by him, 
none under twelve or above forty years of age $ the chief 
magiftrate of Aetolia, the general of the horfe, and the 
fecretary of Hate, to be excepted out of the number j and, 
in cafe of the death of any hofrage, another to be given 
in his room." 




Even thefe conditions, when laid before them for appro- The Roman 
bation, the Roman fenate refufed at firfl to confirm 5 a ratifi- difficulty!" 11 

prevailed on 
to ratify the 

37 Polyb, Legat. xxviii. Liv. L. xxviii. c. 10, n. peace 5 

3 M 2 cation 
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Book VI. cation being at length with difficulty obtained, by the in- 
Seel:. 2. terceffion. of feveral Roman patricians, and of the. Rhodian 



and Athenian embaffadors. Damis, 28 , the Athenian, more 



particularly diftinguimed himfelf on this occafion : 



What 



ever the Aetolians have been guilty of, is not," faid he, 
to.be laid to the charge of the body of the Aetolian • peo- 



ple. 



In all ftates, the multitude are like the fea :. the fea, 



in its natural fituation, is fmooth and compofed,, and not 
dangerous to the navigator ; but,, when ruffled and agi- 
tated 




ftorms,, it. becomes raging and tremendous. 
" Thus the Aetolians, when left to themfelves, were of all 

* 

" the Greeks the heft affe&ed to the interests of Rome,. 
" and ready to affift in all her enterprizes y but when a 
* e Thoas and a Dicaearchus from Afia, and a Meneftas and 
<c a Damocritus from Europe, began to excite a. ferment, 
" and to throw the multitude into commotion, then boi- 
" fterous councils and mad refolves naturally followed. 
<e Againft the authors of thefe mifchiefs pronounce, there- 
<( fore, as you fhall pleafe, but let the multitude expe- 



rience your clemency," 



perform it at Nevertheless, all the clemency, obtained, was a con- 

firmation of the conful's terms, without the leaft miti- 



laft, without 
any mitiga- 
tion of terms. 



gation 



This treatment of a people who were the firft that opened 
Greece to the Romans, harm as it may appear, was exceed- 
ingly merciful when compared with what followed, when 

the final overthrow of the royal houfe of Macedon left 



3' Livy calls him Leon. 



Rome 
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Rome at liberty to avow the genius of her empire. That Book VI 
tranfaclion mall have its place hereafter... 



Seel:. 2. 



mans jea- 
lous of 
Achaia and 
Macedon. 



The moll: important bufinefs the Romans had now in con- The Ro- 
templation in Greece, was to reduce, within narrower limits, 
the power of the Macedonian king, and the republic of Achaia 
which had acquired a formidable encreafe of territory during 
the late Syjian andAetolian wars. The Achaeans, as we have 
already obferved, were mailers, at prefent of all Peloponnefus ; 
and. Philip had not only recovered moil of thofe provinces 
of which, his wars with Rome had. deprived, him, but had 



alfo made other confiderable acquifitions 



39 



The defigns 



upon thefe allies was, a matter, to be managed- with the 
greater!: delicacy. • Both ftates had been firm in the interefts 
of Rome*, and feveral of the Roman commanders had fpoken 
highly of the fupport they had received from them. To 
repay their fervices with diftruft and a&s. of. hoftility, 
becaufe they were no longer neceifary, had been to avow 
the very purpofes which Rome was induftrious to conceal. 
The political form of government . which prevailed through- 
out Greece, afforded to the Romans the wifhed-for oppor- 
tunity.. Though confederated with Achaia, the Peloponne- 
fian cities retained each of them peculiar privileges, . and a 
kind of independent fovereignty, . which naturally gave rife 
to many jealoufies and. contefts. In like manner, Philip 
had but. a limited authority in mofr. of. the. Grecian flares 
over which he had eftablimed his dominion ; his title to 
fome of them was controverted, and much was to be done. 



35 See Liv. L, xxxvi. c, 33, 34. 



3 



"before 
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Book VI. before the rights of the numerous claimants could be ad 

The Romans faw what advantages were to be de 



Sect. 2. 



fied. 



rived from thefe particular circumftances, and .took their 
meafures accordingly. - 



Artifice vifed 
in reducing 



They began 



.Achaia. 



with Achaia. Fulvius, when peace was 
the power If concluded with Aetolia, had adj udged the ifiand Cephalenia 

to Rome, and fixed his refidence there, to be at hand to de- 
cide whatever difputes.fliouldarife between. the Grecian cities ; 
that iflancl being divided from the coaft of Peloponnefus by an 
arm of the fea only twenty-four miles over, from whence 

an eafy pafTage lay open into that country-. Upon the fi'rft 
difpute, therefore, in Achaia, he paffed over 40 into Pelo- 
ponnefus. The general convention of the Achaean flates had, 
from antient time, been held at Aegium $ but Philopoemen, 

fit to di- 






■ 

now chief magifcrate of Achaia, 
vide among all the cities of the Achaean league* the advan- 
vantages which thofe aflemblies brought to the place 
they were held, had named Argos for the next mcceeding 
diet. This innovation the inhabitants of Aegium oppofed, 
and applied to the Roman conful for his determination. The 
conful, it appears, behaved on this Occalion in the moil cau- 



tious manner. He favoured, as 




tells us, the caufe of 



the Aegienfes : but finding a great majority to be againfi: 
them, he concealed his private fentiments, and made no 
oppofition to the appointment of Philopoemen. He had 
gained, however, the main point he had in view 5 an ap- 
peal had been made to him, and the judicial authority of 



40 kiy. L. xxxvm. c, 30 & feq. 



Rome 



1 
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Rome over the Peloponnefian ftates was thus virtually ac- 3 
knowledged . 



Sect. 2. 



A cause- of. much greater moment ibon prefented itfelf. Cafe of the 
The Lacedemonian exiles, who had been expelled in the n ian exiles*; 
days of the tyrants, and who on account of the domeftic 
feuds ft ill prevailing in Lacedemon, had never been re- 



the Lacede 
monians. 



ilored,: rended in. certain towns along the coaft of Laconia, 
under the protection of Achaean garrifons. The inhabi- intuited by 
tants of Lacedemon,. thus cut off from all intercourfe 
with the fea-coaft, bore the reftraint impatiently - 3 and to 

1 j 

free themfelves from : it, , attacked, in the night-time, one of 
the maritime towns called Las, but were repulfed by the 



exiles with the affiftance of the Achaean foldiery. Philo- PMlopoemen 

poemen, who - was ftilL at the head of the Achaean com- caufe," 

monwealth, ., having convened an anembly, reprefented this 

attempt upon Las as an infult to the whole Achaean body, 

and . obtained a decree, . commanding the Lacedemonians to and obtains a 

deliver up the authors- of that outrage, on pain of being thdr favour. 

treated as enemies. Prope^.officers were fent to. Lacedemon, 

to . notify the decree; . But ..this ftep ferved only to exaf- Lacedemo- 

rj i ins fills 

perate the Lacedemonians. They immediately put thirty t^obeyth& 
citizens to death, who were known to be in the Achaean decre£ ^ 
in tereft, diflblved their alliance with Achaia, and fent em- offer their 
baffadors to Fulvius, entreating him to come and take R^ans! 6 
ponerlion of their city. To revenge this infult, Philopoe- Philopoemen 

men declared war againft Lacedemon, and though the feafon nia^an^lays 
was, far. advanced, entered' the Lacedemonian territory, fcwafte. 
fpreading devaftation wherever he came* 



On 
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Book VI. On the return of fpring, both fides- ftill remaining ex- 
Seel:. 2. ceedingly exafperated, Fulvius croffed over into Peloponne- 

fus, and demanded that an afiembly mould be convened at 
Elis, in order to difcufs the pretenfions of Achaia over 
Lacedemon . After hearing both parties, unable, or per- 
haps unwilling, to bring the perplexed claims to a final 
decifion, he advifed them to fend cmbafiadors to Rome, 
and while the caufe was depending, to fufpend hoftilities. 
$oth parties They complied.; the Achaeans fending as their .deputies, 
factors to Lycortas the father of Polybius, who, as a fpirited afferter 
Rome; Q £ ^ i^gj-^es 0 f Achaia, was ftrenuous in the fup port of 

Philopoemen's meafures, and Diophanes, a man in appear- 

* 

ance of moderate counfels, but in fact devoted to the in- 
terefts of Rome. Diophanes, accordingly, in his applica- 

* 

tion to the fenate, referred the decifion of the caufe wholly 
to their arbitration .; whilft Lycortas, on .the contrary, 

* 

maintained the decree .of Philopoemen, which, he. afferted, 
could not be reverfed without making void the regulations 
of Flamininus, who had committed to Achaia the pro- 
: the infidious tection of the fea-coaiL The fubtle Romans, however, 
ce^e"/ 61 fecretly pleafed to fee the -confederates of Achaia in , arms 

againft her, framed their anfwer in fuch ambiguous terms 
as left the matter juft as they found it; the Lacedemonians 
•infifling, that the determination was in their favour; while 
the contrary was as ftrenuoufly aflerted by .the Achaeans. 



The confequence was, that Philopoemen, who had been 
Philopoemen re r-ele6ted chief magiftfate, marched to Lacedemon, and 

marches to 



Xacedemon; demanded by name the authors of the attempt upon Las; 

promifing at the fame time that they mould not be con- 
demned unheard. Trufting to this promife, thefe. men fet 

out 
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out for the Achaean camp, attended by the chief citizen s . Book VI. 
of Lacedemon, who conlidered their caufe as a national ^eci:. 2. 
concern. But as they entered the camp, they were in- 
fulled with reproaches by the^ exiles, who having engaged 
the Achaean foldiers in their quarrel, fuddehly attacked 

# 

them with fuch- fury, that feventeen were killed upon the 
fpot : the remainder, fixty- three in number, were refcued 
with difficulty by Philopoemen, not in order to fave them, 



monians, 



but that it might not be faid, they had been put to death 

* 

without trial. Next morning being accordingly produced be- his cruel 
fore the multitude, they were condemned, and executed, being theLacede- 
hardly allowed the femblance of a defence. ~ This fevere pro- 
ceeding {truck the Lacedemonians with fuch a panic, that 
they furrendered . at difcretipn^ and Philopoemen, refolving 
to humble, them effectually, treated- them as if .their city 
had been taken by ftorm . He commanded them, « f to 
demolifh their walls, to diiband - their mercenaries, to ex- 
pel the Haves' whom the tyrants had enfranchifed, to re- 
ftore the exiles, and to renounce the laws of Lycurgus the 
laws of Achaia being to be confidered from that time as 
the laws by which Lacedemon was to be governed 



41 j y 



Philopoemen's conduct on this occalion (fuch are the 
fatal violences into which the fpirit of dominion, fuccefs, 
and revenge, are apt to betray, us J) was certainly cruel; 
and, in regard to thofe whom he had abandoned to the 
fury of the exiles, highly perfidious. .The Romans, how- Theconduft 
ever, mewed nothing of that vigour in behalf of this op- mans^n this, 
preffed people, which they had often .difplayed in more occari °ni 



41 ,SeePlut. in Philopoemen 



3 



N trifling 
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Book VI. trifling matters. Though a folemn appeal had been made 

. Sed: ... 2 . 




the Lacedemonians, to Rome,., the Roman conful,. Le« 
pidus, contented himfelf with coolly informing the. Achae- 
ans,, that the fenate did not approve of thefe fevere pro- 
ceedings. And Nieodemus of Elis,, having been deputed 
from the Achaean diet to juftify what had been done, re- 
ceived for anfwer, that Rome was. not pleafed with the 
" fubverfion of the Spartan government, but did not an- 
** nul what the Achaeans had decreed 41 ." 



r 

The infant, ftate of the Roman empire in Afia,,and the 
attention required in marking the defigns and . controlling 



the power of thofe ilates that bordered, on the dominions 
aid why. lately belonging to Antiochus, produced, this temporif- 

ing policy. Macedon, befides, was again growing formi 

t 

dable; and the Romans were cautious of provoking Achaia 
who, had fhe at this period boldly declared = againft Rome, , 
The republic had probably united in her .caufe not only the greater, 
high in re- part of Greece, but many of the neighbouring potentates 
tM^period'j Such, at this time was the reputation of the Achaean re 
her friend- public, that her friendmip was courted* 3 by the kings of 
whe°kinffs Pergamus and Egypt. And foon after, Seleucus, having 

fucceeded to the throne of Syria upon the death of his 
father Antiochus,. fent embalTadors to, the Achaean ftates,, 



by the kings 
of Pergamus 
Egypt, and 
Syria. 



to folicit their alliance. Eumenes even propofed a fub- 
iidy of an hundred and twenty talents, towards the eflablifh- 
ment of a fund for the fupport of the members of the 

* 

general affembly. Ptolemy prefented them with iix thou- 
fand ihields and two hundred talents $ and Seleucus of- 



* v Poly b . Legat. xxxvii, 4 1 



* 3 Polyb, Legat. 41. 



fered; 



/ 

0 
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fered them ten mips of war completely equipped. The pre- Book VI 
fent from Ptolemy was the only one' accepted ; to Eu- 
menes particularly they returned an anfwer worthy of a 



Sed 



2. 



free republic, 



that they were rather to deem him 



'** an enemy, nnce he fought to corrupt the members of 
* e that venerable affembly ; which , he would not have at- 
tempted, had he not entertained views unfriendly to the 

* 

" liberties of Achaia/' 



Though Rome in the prefen-t fituation of her affairs The Roman* 
found it necelfary to dinemble* me was not inattentive to tithX*"^ 
the councils of a ftate, whofe riiing importance /he beheld Achaeans, 
with a jealous eye. Caecilius, who, with two other com^ 
miflioners, had been fent to vifit Macedon, had orders in his 
return to pafs through Achaia, and to employ himfelf in 
fupporting the caufe of Sparta, as the moft effe&ual means 
of diminifhing the confequence of the Achaean confede- 
racy. At the fame time Rome had taken care to gain 
over a party among the Achaeans themfelves, to oppofe Phi- 
lopoemen, and fupplant him if an opportunity offered, 

and 

Ariftaenus, now firft magiftrate of the Achaean ftates, who 
difplayed a flriking fpecimen of his intriguing genius, in 
rendering abortive the purpofed alliance with Ptolemy. W,e 
have an account of this tranfaction from Polybius 44 . It 



Among thefe was Diophanes already mentioned, 



had been carried in the general afTembly, " that the- treaty 
%( of alliance with the Egyptian king fhould be renewed." 
To elude therefore the force of a refolution which inter- 

fered with ;the purpofes of Rome, Ariftaenus produced a 



** Ubi fup 



N-2 




number 



f 
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Book VI. number: of * treaties made at different periods between the 
Sect. 2. Achaeans- and Egypt, and defired to be informed -to which; 

* * f 

of thefe the refolution referred and thus, by perplexing the 




contrived that nothing mould be done. 



Caecilius Caecilius fhewed confiderable ability in the execution 
pleads the Q £ his commiffion. Haviner obtained an audience of the 

cauie or La- ° 

cedemon? ^ council, he complained of the treatment the Lacedemoni- 
ans had received, but rather in the language of expoftula- 
tion ; tempering his cenfures with high encomiums- on the 
wifdom of their government, and their zeal for the profc 
perity of their country. Ariftaenus, general of the year, 
with whom probably the whole matter had been previoufly 



: concerted,^ .made no re 




as if he acknowledged 




his 



lilence, that the conduct: of Achaia towards- the Lacede- 
monians did not admit of a j unification. Diophanes, how- 
ever, went farther. He made a formal charge againft Phi- 
lopoemen > imputing: to him not only the ruin of Lacede- 
mon, but the violent meafures alfo which' Achaia had lately 

■ ^ 

adopted, particularly the unjuft and fevere treatment of the 



MefTenian exile's, who had not been refrored 



Fla 



nus had ordained ; and this oppreffion of the MelTenians 



he 



prefented as the crime of Philopoemen alone 



Is difap- 

pointed 5 



Philopoemen did not want 




to defend himfelf 



and he was fo effectually fupported by Lycortas and other 
Achaean chiefs, that not withftanding the oppofition 
Roman party, it was refolved, that nothing mould be 



of the 



ic 



altered in the deer 



which the Achaean jftates had 



demands the " a&edj" and " that this anfwer fhould be given to Cae- 

" cilius*" Highly exafperated, he then deiired, that the 



national diet 

to be con 
vened 



national 



i 
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national diet mould be convened. But to this r it was replied, Book VI; 
that by the laws of Achaia he muft produce a letter from Sedt. 2. 
the fen ate of Rome authorising -his requeft. : and as he had 
no fuch document, he was: obliged to return homej with 

* 

the mortification that always attends defeated projects ; and 



is refufedo. 



Wl 



ith the additional regret of being 



baffled by men he held 



in contempt 



The Achaeans neverthelefs thought it ' necefTary, that Embafladors 



their embaffadors 45 mould immediately follow him to Rome, RomeVrom 



Achaia and' 

Lace- 



and lay before the fenate, their reafons for not complying 
with his requifition. They had hardly arrived^ when em- demon, 
baffadors from Sparta alfo appeared. What was yet more 
furprifing, the perfons employed in this embaffy were Areus 
and Alcibiades, two of thofe very exiles lately reftored to 



their country 




means of "Philopoemen, an action now 



imputed to him as a -crime. Thefe ungrateful men, either 
to ingratiate ' themfelves with their fellow-citizens, or Si- 
mulated 
Sparta. 




Rome, had undertaken . to plead the caufe of 
They, made accordingly a moft affecting reprefenta- 
tion- of . the condition to which Lacedemon, once the pride 
of Greece, was now reduced : her walls laid in ruins, her 
citizens led into flavery, and the facred laws* of Lycurgus 
.abolifhed ; and concluded by praying the Romans to extend 
their protection to this affli&ed people,, and to relieve them 
; from defpotifm and oppreffiom. 



1 
I 



A suit fo congenial with the defigns of Rome, eafily Comjnlffion 



.found attention and favour. It was decreed, that three com 



ers appoint* 
ed by the 

Roman fe- 



*' Potyb... Legat., xlii 



* » 



v - 



mimoners 



1 



s 
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Book VI. miffioners fhould be {entdo the Achaean diet, in-order to de- 

■ 

Se&. 2. 



termine upon the fpot, all matters in difpute between Achaia 

siate, to de- and the Spartans : and that the Achaean s .mould be rem- 
ade between 

Achaia and 

JSparta. 




to convene their general afFembiy whenever the de- 
mand was made by a Roman embaflador as the fenate,, on 

audience as often 

as they deli red .it 



their part, admitted the Achaeans to 



a 




.46 



1 \ 



When the Achaeans received an account of fhefe pr6- 



'Indignation, 
j.and a ngry re- 
solutions of ceedings, they could not fupprefs their indignation. 

affembiy'of general affembly was inftantly called together in which it was 



refolved, " that the Spar-tans, by their , appeal to Rome, had 
" departed from their plighted allegiance to the Achaean 



66 



itates 



that Areus and Alcibiades were therefore in 



re 



4< 



bellion againft their rightful lords, and ihould he adjudg 

ed to death*" 



1 

These refolutions, the pauionate ebullitions of an impe- 
tuous multitude, were as vain as they were intemperate. 
Areus and Alcibiades, prote&ed by Rome, were^ beyond their 
reach, bidding defiance to, a power from which, in other 
circumftances, they had every thing to fear. 



The commif. 
ifioners . ar- 
rive ; 



S.C A R C E L Y 

commiffioners 



Was the decree ena&ed, when the Roma 
7 , at the head of whom was. Appius Claudius 



arrived at Cleitor in Arcadia, where the Achaean ftates had 



been convened 



and 



people. 



what was moft mortifying to thofe 



Areus and Alcibiades accompanied them 



The 

loomy apprehenfions to which this circumftance gave 



** ,Polyb. Xegat. xlii. * 7 Polyb. Legat, xliii. Liv, L. xxxix. c. 3 5, 36, 37. 

rife 



tinefs* 
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rife,, were fully juflified by the fequel. The eommiilioners Book VI 
entered the diet, not as miniiters deputed to deliberate with Se<5L 2. 
a free : ftate,, but rather as judges,, invefted with full au- open their 

. r- r> 1 • n ^, , . charge with 

thonty to pals fentence, and to puniih. " You have great haugh 
** incurred," faid Appius, * f 'the difpleafure of the Roman 
" fenate,, by your meafures : you have perfidioufly murdered. 
'* thofe Spartans who, on the faith of Philopoemen, had 
s< delivered- themfelves into your -hands.: and, , as if this were 
u unimportant, you afterwards demolifhed the walls of that 
u antient city Lacedemon ; you deprived her of her laws,, 
and you deprived her of that difcipline eflablifhed by Ly T 
u curgus, which for many ages had, been her. ftrength and; 
" her glory /V 



*4 



9 

Bu t. neither the haughty port thefe Roman commiffioners Spirited an* 
affumed, nor the imperious language which they held,_ could cartas,- Ly 
fubdue the fpirit of Lycortas. He was- the friend of Phi- 
lopoemen,. coadjutor in all. his councils, and at this time 



49- 

9 



iirft magiftrate of Achaia.. From his reply,, (which Livy 
furely a competent witnefs,. has preferved to us)' the pre- 
tenlions-of Rome,, as well as their foundation, may be ea-- 
fily perceived. " The fupport. which the Achaeans had< 
afforded, to the Spartan exiles," he told.. Appius,, " was in; 
confequence of the alliance Achaia had entered into with. 
Rome ; Rome had configned them to her protection, and 
the more effectually to protect them, the Achaeans had 
taken up arms againft the inhabitants of Lacedemon : that* 
with regard, to. the llaughter of the Lacedemonians who 

had furrendered, . the Achaeans were guiltlefs; it was the 



a' Ubi fup 



t 



9& 



w ■ 
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Book VI. ad._of thofe very exiles, whofe : caufe the Romans were now 
Sedfc 2 ♦ patronizing, Areus and Alcibiades ; being bound to anfwer 

for that violence, if fuch it was to be called. In^ regard to the 
demolition of the walls of Lacedemoii, which the.Achaeans 
acknowledged to be their a<3:, the Spartan far from com- 
plaining on that account; rather owed them , thanks j thofe 
walls were indeed the difgrace of Sparta, monuments of 

i P 

her fervitude, raifed in exprefs violation of the iiiftitu- 
tions of Lycurgus, by the tyrants who had ruled over her, 

- 

and which that lawgiver, were he to revifit the earth, would 
rejoice to fee in ruins. That the laws of ' Lycurgus, of which 
Achaia was faid to have deprived her, had, by , the manage- 
ment of thofe tyrants, long fince ceafed to exift in force, 
or even to be known in Sparta : the Achaeans finding 
tlierefore the bands of government dilfolved; and her polity 
in ruin, had admitted . her ...to a participation of the laws 



and privileges enjoyed by the whole Achaean body*"—" It 
u is, Jiowever," continued: he, <e juft matter of furprize to 
" the Achaeans, that they, ; a free and independent ftate, 

■ 

" and in alliance with Rome, mould thus be called upon 
" to account for their actions, as if they were not. the 
" confederates but the flaves of Rome. If the voice of 
" the herald that , j roclaimed liberty to Greece, meant 
£< any thing • if the / league that fubfrfts between us, is 
" not an illufion $ . and if the rights of friendfhip and alli- 
"-ance are to be held mutually facred j why may not we as 
well fcrutinize.-your proceedings in Italy, as_ you decide 
" upon our t ran factions in Greece ? Admit, then, that 
w we have facrificed fome Lacedemonians to our refentment, 



has your treatment of Capua's fenators been iefs fevere ? 
or fay, that we have levelled the walls of Lacedemon, 



J + ; 



4S has 
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" T has not Capua hot only beheld her walls in ruins, but her Book VI 
" territories, her fole means of fubfiftence, fwallowed up by Seel:. 

■ 

" Roman • rapacity ? We mall, perhaps, be told, that what 

Y freedom remains to us is only in name, and that, in rea- 
" lity, we are the flaves of Rome : I know it well, Appius j 
" and if I mud fupprefs my indignation at the thought, I 
" will. Let me, neverthelefs, conjure you, however great 
" the difiance is between the Romans and the Achaeans, not 
se to fhew a more jealous folicitude for the privileges of our 
" common enemies than for thofe of your own allies. To 
" bring the Lacedemonians to a level with ourfelves, we 

■ 

" wiftied them to be governed by the fame laws : . they 
" want more though vanquifhed, they refufe to fubmit 
" to regulations with which the victors themfelves are 
" fatisfied; and they require us to infringe compacts, which 
" we have fworn not to violate. No, Romans ; we ho- 
" nour you, and, if you will fo have it, we fear you 
" but we honour more, we fear more, the immortal 

"Gods!" 



commiffioncr 



Appius avoided entering into the difcuffion of arguments, 
which probably he could not anfwer he contented himfelf 
With this haughty reply: " A voluntary compliance is* 
" more eligible than that which is extorted by force." At 
thefe words, a deep groan, the voice of an injured and an 
oppreffed people, was heard to ifiue from every part of the 
affembly. But they felt the inequality of the conteft, and Theexpedi. 



that, all reliftance would be vain. The following humiliating the Achaean* 
requeft to the commiflioners was therefore the fole re&lt of wifely em- 

* , . . ployed 5 

their deliberations. 1 " that the Romans themfelves would 

3 O *' refcind 



y 
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OF 



G R £ E C E 



* ■ 



Book VI. ** refcind whatever part of the decrees- of the Achaean diett 

w they wimed* to- have refcinded, and not require, a free; 



Seel:. 2. 



" people to annul what they had Iworn to obferve 4 ." This 
apparent fubmiffion feems to have foftened Appius ; he only 
reverfed the decree pronounced againil Areus and Alcibiades'5 
and referred them, refpedting- all- otheF matters,, to the^ plea- 



iure of the fenate;, 1$ appears as if the . fenate-' themfelves 
thought it dangerous* in the prefent fi-tuation, of their: af- 
fairs, to exafperate the Achaeans farther.- "They feem to- 
have done little more than copy the- decifion of their com- 
miflioners, by decreeing, that thofe who had been; con 
demned by the Achaeans mould, be : reflored, and . all fen- 
tences repealed- that* had been pronounced in the aflembiy 
of Achaia, againft Lacedemon 1 . They only added, . by. way 

■ 

of foftening thefe ftern injunctions* ** that for the future, 
the Lacedemonians- mould' be deemed members of the 

» 

Achaean -league^ and be fubje& : to its regulations 



49 



V 



Some other device was now to be employed ; of which 
Rome, however,, might feem. innocent, and which at the 
fame time might ftill more enectually: humble the impor- 
^heMefle- tance of thefe high-fpkited republicans.: . The MefTenians 
mans revolt £ orme( j 4 a co^iderable part? , of the Achaean body : : a plan 

was formed to detach them from, the league y and the. exe- 
cution- was- committed- to Dinocrates,-. a MeiTeniaiv leader, 
buttling and bold,, in the confidence of. Flamininus, . a foe 
of courfe to Philopoemen, . and ready to engage in .any ho- 
£kile enterprise againft the Achaean generals. . Philopoemen 50 P 



la. sxxix* c. 48*. 



* 9 Ibid. c. 40, 5p» Plutarch in Philopoem. 



now* 




TUOM THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. 

v for the eighth time chief mag ill rate of Achaia, no fooner Book VI 



had ' ad? 



of the movements of the MelTenians. 



than 



Sed 



fever 



he mounted h 



horfe 



with fome Megalopolitan 



1 ry , ad 



i 

though ill of a 
joined by Lycor 
vanced to Carone, a fortrefs belonging to the MelTenians-; but 

* 

finding the enemy already in poffeffion of it, he marched 

view of taking 



and being Philopoemen 

marches 

' againft themj 



towards MfeiTene, their , capital, with the. view 
it by furprife. : On iiis march he was met by Din 
the head of a fm#ll detachment, whom he charged, and de 



at 



feated 



when, unexpectedly, a 




of five hundred horfe 



came up 



to the affi/la 



ice of the MelTenians, who attack- 
ing the Adaaeans in their turn, forced them to give way 
Philopoemen excelled in this branch of the military art: 
he commanded his men to retreat through defiles and hol- 
low grounds, where the enemy muft purfue with difadvan- 



he 



himfelf covering th 



rear 



and .repeatedly facing 
about .to repel the attacks :of the purfuers. At length his 



horfe 



gled 



cky 



round, Humbled ;and fell 



and 



the venerable Philopoemen, now in his feventieth year, weak, 

i 

at the fame time, from his late ill nefs, and exhaulted by the 
fatigue of the day, unable by exertion to overcome the mock, 

remained ilunned and fenfelefs. on : the ground. He Was. falls, into 

Dinocrates and his MelTenians, theirhand ^ 




the champion of Achaia 



immediately * furrounded 
who, proud of their capt 
entered the city in triumph. The light, neverthelefs, excited 
the companion of the multitude.; they remembered Philopoe- 
men' s great exploits, and what • MelTenia in particular, when 
opprelTed by the Spartan tyrant, owed to his gallantry. Thus 
inftead of an enemy, they beheld in him the deliverer of 

their country. Dinocrates and his /faction* whofe purpofe 



3 0 a 



it 



■ 



4 6$, HISTORY OF GREECE: 

Book VL it was to break the ftrength of the Achaeans by depriving 
Seel:. 2. them of their gallant general,, beginning to dread the refult 

~~ of thefe workings of companion, nexf morning commanded 

the executioner to defcend into the fubterraneous vault 
, where Phildpoemen was imprifoned,, and put him to death. 
His magna- when the. brave Achaean faw him enter with the fatal 

- ' . 

bowl, in his hand, railing himfelf up, though with difficulty, 
** Canfr. thou,' ' faid he, 4 ' inform me o£ the fate, of Lycortas, 
" and tile young men with him V the executioner anfwer- 
ing, they were fafe -> " then," replied Philopoemen, , taking 
the bowl with a chearful countenance, " we are not alto- 
gether wretched and having drank the deadly draught, 

and death. f 00 n .after expired,. 



The Achae- When the Achaeans were 

t^RoX^ tion>„ they, were- fired with indignation. Lycortas,. now ap 

pointe'd chief magiflrate in the. place of Philopoemen, . im- 
mediately lent a formal ; complaint to Rome againft the 
MelTenians,, and at the. fame time demanded that, affiftance 
which the Romans, by treaty,, were bound to furnifh. 
and are an- The anfwer was worthy, of the policy of Rome.. The 
perfidiouf- Achaeans- were told, " that mould even , the Lacedemo 
nek. < ( nians,, or; the Corinthians, or the Argives> feparate them- 

" felvesfrom the Achaean confederacy, the Achaeans were 
not. to wonder if Rome; looked upon it as a matter, that 

* 

** . no way concerned her." Had Rome exprefsly invited all 
Peloponnefus, to* difclaim farther dependence on Achaia, , /he. 



it 



amid, not have fpoken .plainer 



5* 



i K .See Polyb. Legat. 1 v .*■ 
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Th£ Achaean s were ftill more exafperated by this perfidious Book VI. 
declaration. . They inftantly flew to arms; and,, led on Urr 2 ' 

Lycortas,. marched to Meflene sr , threatening deftru&ion to Refemment 

J of the Achae- 




an s 



Philopoe- 
men's death 



that city, unlefs all who Had mared in the guilt of Phi- 
lopoemen's murder were delivered into their hands.- The they revenge 
Meflfenians,.. who in- general highly, disapproved of Philopoe- 
men's inhuman execution,. gL.dly accepted of the conditions.- 
Dinocrates,. unable ^ to fupport. the idea of falling into the 
power of this enraged people,, laid violent, hands on him- 
felf : feveral of his aflbciates followed- his example y and 
the reft being abandoned to the vengeance of the Achae- 



The 



OD 



anSj were ftoned- at the tomb of. Philopoemen. 
fequies of their favourite general, they celebrated wiih the 
greateft fplendour,: and., the moft paffionate lamentations 
Polybius the hiftorian r fon to Lycortas, furrounded by the 
principal nobility of Achaia, bearing his urn ; and not only 
the army> but the inhabitants of all the neighbouring: 



towns*, attending; the funeral proceffion from Meffene to 



his native city, Megalopolis^, where his aihes were depo 

He was accounted^ by the Romans themfelves, ac 



fited* 



He 



cer 



cording, to Plutarch 53 , the. lad of. the Greeks, 
iainly- was- the moft able as well as the moft zealous de- 
fender, of Grecian- liberties, from the time Rome began to 

< a 

extend her influence over, this ill-fated people^. It appears, . 

his countrymen carried even their veneration for his. 
memory fo far,, as to pay him. divine honours. 




When, the Romans found ' trie bad fuccefs which had Duplicity of'" 



■ r 



attended- the revolt of MeiTenia, they changed their tone 



the Romans, > 



M 

& ?blyb'. Leg§ti ; lii. Plutarch in Philopoemen 



p 



53 In Arato. 



applauding 



47°" 
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Book VI. applauding the Achaeans for -having revenged the ..death of 

Philopoemen, and afiuring- their embafladors of the parti- 
.ciilar care the feiiate ' had 'taken; that .neither arms. nor : pro- 



Spa.-2. 



visions 




be fent from Italy to their enemies. 



S4 



But 



tliis applaufe and friendly -profemons the Achaeans eilimated 

at • their -real -value, * ] ' 



;Flamininus We liave not furnclent authority from hiftory to fay how 



. fufpetted of 

having a 
fiiare in the 

guilt of Phi- 



far Flamininus was concerned 



this criminal tranfaclion 



in 'which he feems to have a£ted a .part., Dinocrates : was 



lopoemen^s confeiledly his 



e 



der 



revolt, acEted 




h 



ftig 



appears 



and in exciting 55 the Meifenians to 
evidently, with his privity, if not 



Flamininus, befides , .. hated 




men 



both as a man whofe unfeafonable loyalty 



his 



country obftr u&ed the views of Rome, and as his ,.riyal in 
military- glory. Whether his infractions to Dinocrates 

is a cireumftance 



pointed 



the execution of Philopoemen 



imp dm ble now to be determined j but had not the MelTenian 
expected that-Rome would- not difavow the .a£tion 4 , he pro- 



bably had 



embrued -his hands in the. blood pf : that great 



man 



It 



recorded - by - Poiyb 



56 



-* „ 



that Flamininus had 



before this period 



ijunxftion with Dinocrates,. formed a 



plan to throw the Achaean councils into confufion 




fup 



porting the MelTenian interefr. in oppofition to that, of Acha 



id 



m 



der 



try his infl 



among the Peloponnefian 



Polyb. Legat. li. 

1 

55 -It is remarkable, that Liyy. (L. xxxix. c. 48.) makes Hight jnention of this 
revolt j into the caufes and progrefs of which, he fays he will not' inquire, as 
being a matter altogether-foreign to his objed, the hiftory of the Roman people^ 

56 Sea Polyb. Legat. xlvii. Sa^lfo I)e vi## etvitity p# 143 jj> .... 



.9 



ftates 



» 



11 
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l!ates, had required a general anembly* to, be convened* Book VI 
But Philopoernen, at that time chief magistrate, fuipecl:- Seel:. 2. 
ing fome finifler deftgn, demanded that he mould firft 
ngnify in writing, what was to be the bufinefs of this 
convention; As the. Roman would not- comply with this 
requifition,. Philopoernen refufed his* requeft.. 



_ 0 * 

But the behaviour of FJaminihus bears a more unfa- 
vourable- afpecT:, from the recollection that he himfelf had 
adj udged 57 Meflenia to the : Achaeansj and in confequence of 
this ■ deeiiion, had afterwards prevailed on them to cede Za- 
cyn thus to the Romans 58 .' The argument, he employed on 
this occafion^ deferves notice. " Achaia," faid he to them-, 
" is 2 kind of tortoife, around whicji nature , has placed. 
i4 a fliell by way of- armour ; and if it thrufts out its 
44 head or feet beyond this armour, it is in- danger of re- 
" ceiving injury. Your frontier cities, O Achaean s ! are 
**■ your fhell, your natural defence : but whatever acquis 
" fitions you make beyond the continent, thofe are the 
" parts which lying without your ' fhell, . are expofed to 
" ihfult, and which are not. to be fecured without- an ex- 

0 

" pence far greater than their real worth;" The /hrewd* 
nefs of the obfervation, aided by thofe arts of intrigue in 
which he excelled, fecured the wimed-for fuocefs*. 



A 

57 Lm L*. xxx vL c. 31, 32. 1 

s8 'Air ifland lying between Sicily and'Peloponnefus, which' the Achaean* 

* 1 

3&d lately purchafed, and from its iituation, of confiderable- importance t% 
Rome,. 



f 
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Book VI. But the part, which Flamininus to 
Se,$:. 2. Hannibal S9 , who died the fame year with Philopoemen, 



evinces, that this commander, the boafted favourite of .Ro~ 
man kiftorians, poireiTed little 



his bafe fpn'itp by which the brave are 



.JUS 

treatment of 
IXannibah 




the total ? overthrow of . Antiochus, the Carthaginiani fear- 
ing he mould be given up to his enemies, had jretired 
to the court of Prufias king of Bithynia, who promifed 



him protedion. Flamininus being on an embauy to the 




nian monarch, in order to negotiate a peace between 



..him and .the king of Pergamus, took this opportunity, 
.either in xonfequence of fecret inftructions from- the .fenate, 
or from a mean pamon for fame, as Plutarch , thinks, to 
demand, that Hannibal mould be delivered into rhis. hands 4 
Prufias at -firft, according to the laft-mentioned ; hiftorian, 





earneftly pleaded the rights of hofpitality and his 
faith, of which fo dilhonourable an action would 

I 

avowed violation, ^ut the Roman, regardlefs of fuch con- 
ilderations, pernfted in his demand ; and the daftardly Pru- 
;fias at length agreed to comply. Hannibal, who had but 

on the Bithynian's honour, and, from the 
; time of Flamininus- s arrival, fufpedted the objedt and 




:refult of his machinations, had contrived in the caftle of 
LibylTa, where he refided, fubterraneous palfages, to fa- 
vour his efcape in cafe of danger $ when having in- 
formation that his caftle was furrOunded by. foldiers, he 
,had recourfe to thefe fecret outlets : but finding them all 



■ J 




guarded, and no hope of efcaping, he at pjnce formed his 



* 

35 Liv. L. xxxix. c. 51, Plut. in Flaminino. 



refolution , 
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refolution. Taking then in his hand the cup which con- Book VI . 



tained the 'ingredients, long before prepared for fuch an ^^v 2 
occafion, " Let us," faid he, " deliver Rome from her 
" perpetual difquietude, fince me thinks it tedious to wait 
" for the death of a poor yet dreaded old man. What a 

^ * * * 

" change in Roman manners ! their fathers warned Pyr- 
" rhus, even when in . arms againft them, of the poifon 
" that was treacherouily prepared for him 3 while their 

1 

" degenerate fons are not afhamed of employing their em- 
(( baffador, a man of confukr dignity, to prevail on the 
" perfidious Prufias to give up a guelt to whom he had 
" promifed protection." Then invoking the gods to take 
vengeance on , Prufias and his kingdom, for his violation 
of hospitality, he fwallowed the fatal draught, and expired. 
When an account of this tranfa&ion reached the fenate, fe- 
veral members of that augufi: body, Plutarch tells us, ex- 
preffed the higheft difpleafure at a conduct which .difgraced 

not only Flamininus but the Roman name. 



After an inflance fo notorious, the decifion is obvious 
with regard to the character of this conqueror of Greece. 



Hi s conduct to the virtuous Cato was not lefs difho- His flagitious 
nourably mean 5 and though foreign to the prefent hiftory, cato!" ent ° f 
it may, further to illuflrate the character of this celebrated 
general, not improperly find a place here. Lucius, brother 
to Titus Quintius Flamininus, had been guilty of a crime 

■ 

of the blackeft die 60 . m A favourite boy whom he had car- 

ft 

ried with him into his province of Gaul, was reproaching 
him, in the hours of dalliance, for taking him from Rome 



*° Liv. h, xxxix. c. 42. Plut, in Flaminina. 

P 



juft 
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Book VI.' juft before a mew of gladiators was to have been exhibited^ 

depriving him of the pleafure of feeing a man 



Sect 



and 



killed 




which he . mo ft ardently defired.. At that 
inftant the oroconful was informed, a Bbian Gaul; a man of 
diilindrion in his own country, was come to take the oaths of 

and children waited 
He immediately, ordered him to be admitted. 



allegiance ; to. Rome, and with his wif 
without.. 



And turning to his path 



to fatisfy thy longing 



wi 



" thou then," faid he, fC that I mew thee this Gaul in 

i* ■ 

the agonies of death ? fo faying,, with, his own hands he 
jftabbed the unfiifpecting Boian.. This flagitious action came 



to the. knowledge of Cato 



who 



wh 



cenfor 



charged 



Lucius with it, and the fa£fc being fully proved> degraded 

• • 0 

him from the fenatorial dignity, notwithftanding the mofl 
earneft folicitations of his brother and his powerful relations. 

- 

In revenge; Titus purfued Cato with unrelenting animofity. 



He leagued again ft him with h 
of a < 



s inveterate enemies. By means 
orrupt majority, which he had acquired, in the fe- 
nate, he annulled, all contracts, leafes, . and bargains,, which. 
Cato had entered into relative to the public revenue; not: 

but merely becaufe Cato had 



■ 

on account of 



any 



defect 



made them : and he took every opportunity, upon the flighted 
grounds, of. harramng him with, frivolous, and vexatious pro- 
fecutions.. 



« 

Wretched . Greece !' what had fhe to expect from an 

men of the character, we have 



adminiftration. directed 




s 



defcribedl- And yet of all the Romans to whom the care 
of Grecian affairs were committed,., one of the mofl hu- 
mane, fays hiflory 6I , was Titus Quintius Flam in in us! , 



* See Plutarch. Parallel. Plulopoem. & Plaminin 
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urious conduB of the "Romans to "Philip of Macedon—he is 
required to evacuate Aenos and '/Maronea — his 'violent re~ 
fentmenfr 




r the Maronites to be majfacred — is threat 

■ 

ened by the Romans-— fends his fon Demetrius to Rome 



his fuccefs^— Philip's fufp 
had formed in 



Rome 



vs of the connexions Demetrius 
iged in his Jufpicions by Perfeus 



u tm 






forgery —believes Demetrius guilty 



of defigns . againfl his crown and life 
to death — difcovers his innocence 




dies 




r him to be put 
broken heart. 



His character 




are now to View the affairs of Macedon during Book VI 



the. period of which we have been fpeaking. 



Seel. 3. 



Rome jealous, as we have feen, of the encreafe of do- Jhe Romans 
minion which Philip had acquired in the courfe of the ^nip S . of 
late wars, feized every opportunity of confining him with- 
in narrower limits, Athamania had already been wrefted 



3 



P 2 



from 
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Book VI • from him, a few inconfiderable fortreffes excepted, uadec 



appoint 
com mi ffi on- 
ers to fettle 
differences* 



pretence, of reftoring it to its lawful prince. Thofe can— 

1 

tons of ThefTaly, in which he had re-eftablifhed his au- 
thority, were now . encouraged . to, affert their independence ; : 
and whatever violence, 'either here' or in the countries ad- 



jacent 



the Macedonian king had committed whilfb em 



ploying his arms on the lide of Rome, though; perhaps 
nothing more than the natural confequenc.es of war, were 

:s for 



brought 



account againft him,, as wanton* outrag 



which reparation was to be exa&ed. Even thofe parts of 
Thrace which, chiefly through his means,. 



had 




re 



covered from Antiochus, and to which the Macedonian 
kings had antient pretenilons, were demanded by Eumenes 

1 

of Fergamus. A large portion of it had been already decreeds 
to Eumenes, by the ten commiffioners employed after the 



r 

battle of Magnefia, in the partition of the provinces . of An- 
tiochus in Europe and • the- Lower Alia : but not content, 
with this- aequifition he now demanded . more t . 



To all claimants againft the Macedonian monarch the. 

I 

Romans gave a favourable hearing. And, as if they had 
nothing more in* view than- to - make an . equitable fettle- 
ment among all parties, they appointed 1 three commiffion- 
ers, Quintus Caecilius, Marcus Baebius, and Tiberius Sem- 

■ 

pronius, to pafs into Greece, where they, were to ere£t' 
themfelves into a court of judicature, and, to decide upon 



all differences between Macedon and her adverfaries. 



With 



this procedure, doubtlefs exceedingly humiliating to a prince 
not. yet deprived of fovereign power, and. ftilloftenfibly num- 



*• Eolyb, Legat. xl. Liv, L, xxxix, c. 24 & feq. 



bered 
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Eered among; the faithful allies of Rome, Philip found Book VI 

it expedient to comply. He attended the. commiflioners in Se6t. 3 
their progrefs through Theftalyj and, however unable at 
times- to fupprefs his . indignation, difdained not to put- in 
anfwers to the various demands which intereft or refent- 
ment urged again ft him.. " The Theflalians, he ftated, FhiUp's fpl- 

' , . 1 • 1 " . rti 1 . 1 nted defence 

far from having any thing to lay juitly to his charge, 
had been guilty of many adts of violence againft Macedon; 
and, without the leaft title, . had deprived him of feveral ci- 
ties, which he.either pofTefTed by inheritance ; or,., by exprefs 
ftipulation with the Roman conful, had won with his 
fword,, from the Aetolians andi Athamanes then in arms- 
againft Rome."* — •<* They complain, " he continued, " that I. 
" have diverted the. courfe.. of commerce from Thebes of. 
" Pthiotis, whilft in my polTeflion, to. Demetrias. But 
S( when was . it accounted criminal in a prince, to open a 
" new . channel . of trade ?. or to allow, mariners, the choice,, 
of their port ? They accufe me of preparing , an ambufcade. 
for certain deputies fent with their complaints to the. 
" Roman, commander.. In- confequence of this pretended. 
" ambufcade, let me know what injury thefe deputies. have- 
" fuftained ?.. In truth, the. liberty you. have, beftowed on 
" thefe . Theflalians has taught them infolence : like flaves 

r 

* 

" newly manumitted,, they pride themfelves. in . the exercife. 



<( 

a 



" of their petulance againft thofe who lately ruled over.- 
" them.. But/ 9 added he, ;.with. an energy the refult of various, 
feelings,. " the fun of all my days has- not yet-fet" — Not^- 
withftanding, however, this fpirited defence, the commiffion-- difregarded, - 
ers decreed, that the Macedonian garrifons fhould . immedi-* , 
ately evacuate the feveral towns and caftles in queftion, . and . 

• that- 



t 
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Book VI. that Philip mould withdraw northward 





aaeient 



boundaries of Macedon, 



Maronea 
...claimed by 

rEumenes. 



Philip ex- 

^oftulates 



. - 1 



3 

* 



4 



* 




OM 




0 

the Roman 





to 



ThefTalonicaj to adjuft the fettlement of Thrace, where tljie 
more important object of contention lay. Philip had ex- 



tended himfelf on this fide with great fuccefs.j and, be- 
fides a large portion of territory, had got poffeffion of Aenos 



Aenos and and Maronea, two cities on 



the 




which from 



their maritime fituation afforded their fovereign many va- 
luable advantages. In Maronea particularly, the mofl con- 

* 

fiderable of the two, he kept a ftrong garrifon, and had 
fo far eftablifhed himfelf, as to procure the banifhment of 

m 

a numerous body of the citizens, who flood in oppofition 
to his interefts. Thefe exiles were now loud againft him j 



fupported, privately 




the Romans, and openly 




Eu- 



menes, who maintained that 




cities were appendages 



of that part of Thrace already adjudged to him ; and charged 
Philip with /the moft flagrant oppremons. It was eafy 
to perceive from what had paffed, the complexion of the 
commimoners 3 and Philip, judging it now in vain to keep 
meafures with . men determined at any rate to fide with 
his adverfaries, no longer fought to difguife his fentiments. 
" It is neither with the Maronites nor with Eumenes," faid 
he, addremng himfelf to the commiffioners, *' that the con- 
" teft now lies; but with you Romans, from whom I have 



The 



it 



.1 



* 

long obferved, that I have no juftice to expect. 

cities of. Macedon, which revolted from me to you at 

the very time a truce fubfifted between us, I claimed, 

and met with a refufal: Inflead of matter of right, had 

" I claimed 
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« I claimed them as matter of favour, the favour had Book VI 
<« been fmall for you to grant, as thefe cities were to Sect. 3 
« you of little importance, and in the extreme borders' 
<* of my kingdom but it was of moment to . me to 
tf< have them reftored, that their defection might not eri-- 
• " courage others to imitate their treachery.. During the 



** Aetolian war,, by defire of the conful Manius Acilius, I 




(< fat down before Lamia,, and was on the point- of taking 
" it, when the conful appeared, demanded it for himfelf, 
<* and wrefted the conquer! out. of my/ hands.- To foften 
w ". the injury, I was permitted to turn my arms againft 
" fome towns,, or rather catties,, of Theffaly, Perrhaebia, 
«* and Athamaniaj thefe you have now- taken from me. 
" Even the. claims of Eumenes are thought preferable to 
e< mine,, by his fhare of the dominions which Antiochus 



" was poifeifed. of ; he, who fought under your banners 




" not for your, fakes,, but for his own, againft an enemy, 

♦ 

" from whom he had every thing to fear, and who, 
•* not crufhed, had been his deftruction. Antiochus, on 
** the other, hand,, courted my friendfhip, and would have 
■ w purchafed it ^at . no lefs a price than the cerlion of all 
" Greece,> a fleet of fifty decked mips, and three thoufand 
" talents.. Regardlefs of thefe fplendid offers, I- took the 
" field againft him,i even before your forces, had pafied 
" over from. Italy ; declining neither toil nor danger to 
•** procure you < victory.. When Scipio was. on his way to 
** Afia, . I mewed my felf equally zealous in. your fervice $ . 

* 

" I conducted him through Macedon. and. Thrace, and by 
" my prefence. prevented, the oppofition which otherwife 
,# he had met. with from the barbarous inhabitants.. In 

1 • 

- * 

*J return for all this,. ! might reafonably have expected am 

" encreafe- 



r 
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Book VI. encreafe of dominion j on the contrary, I fee myfelf de- 



Sed. 3 



prived 



nly of what your own grants have beflowed 



but alfo .of -my hereditary polfeffi 



And as if I were 



w — 

Antiochus, I am now to be plundered even by Eumenes 

not content with having Lylimachia and the Cher 



who 



fonefe affigned to him, pretends, that Aenos : and x Ma~ 

; in exprefs contradiction to the very 



se ronea are included 



decree ,on which he grounds his title. -Determine 
therefore y am I the foe* or am I itill the ally of Rome ? 



If the former, proceed as you have beg 



perfecu 



me 



if the latter, abftain from injuring a maa, who 



AC 



mg 

furely has deferved a very oppofite treatment 



99 



»» 



_ 

How liable foever Philip's private character might be to 
.-objections, or whatever were the confiderations that moved 
.him to join the Romans, certainly their treatment of him 
was exceedingly perfidious. _ Livy, from whom we have 
taken his defence, tells us, that the commiffroners them- 
selves were afFe&ed : they were more probably embarrafled 
and afhamed. Unwilling to venture a definitive fentence, 
.againft which fo .much might be faid, they only pro- 
nounced, that, if the& two cities had been adjudged to 
Eumenes by the former commiffioners, it was not in their 



power to reverfe the decree $ if, on the other hand, it fhould 
.appear, that Philip held them by right of conqueft, he 
t qught to .hold them ftill. j if neither the one nor the other 

i 

was the cafe, it muft be left to. the fenate in what way they 
were .to t>e difpofedof j meanwhile, the garxifons ihould be 
^withdrawn 



t * See Liy« L. xxxix. c. 28. , 



This 



• * 
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This temporizing fentence, however, did not long impofe Book VI 
on Philip. His embafladors whom he had fent to Rome, Sect. 3* 
•had orders from ' the fenate to inform their matter, that his -The fenate 
garrifons mufl forthwith evacuate the contefted cities. The againft 
Macedonian king was fired with rage. The fcorn of Eu- Phlll P« 
menes, the dupe of Rome, he eagerly wifhed to have wreaked 
his vengeance on both 5 but his power agreed not with his in- 
clination. In this fituation he refolved to difcharge his fury he revenges 
at leaft on the Maronites 3 , whofe folicitations, he fuppofed, ^Maro- 



had been employed againft him. Onamaftus was his lieute- nites : 
nant in Thrace. He intruded him with orders to CafTander, 
governor of Maronea, to introduce into the city, in the 
night before the Macedonian garrifon was to march out, 
a body of his fierceft Thracian mercenaries, who, under 

* 

pretence of a fudden tumult, mould put to the fword all 
the inhabitants fufpected of favouring the oppofite intereft, 
without diftinction of condition, age, or fex, and leave the 
place drenched in the blood of its citizens. Thefe cruel 
orders were but too faithfully executed. 



Upon the firft tidings of the maffacre, the fenate inftru&ed the indigna 



Appius to make inquiry concerning it. Philip pretended Roman! oa 
ignorance : " He had heard of a popular infurredtion at thboccafioa 



Maronea, occafioned by certain petty contefts between 



" the friends of Eumenes and thofe of Macedon, in which 



blood had been fhed ; but as to the aggravating 



t( ftances which the Romans mentioned, he was altogether 

t 

** a Granger to them." He was then required to deliver 
up Onomaftus and CafTander, that they might be fent to 



3 ^olyb. Legat. xliv. Liv. L. xxxix. c. 34 & feq, 

3 <L 



1 
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Book VI. Rome for examination.- The propo&l made him tremble. 
Se6t ,3. They knew too much, and might betray him. " O no- 
Philip's eva- u maftus," he replied, " was aneceflary perfon,, and not to 

gitiouseon- " ke parted with 5, befides, having been at a confiderable 
duel. . c < diftance f rom Maronea at the time of the infurrection, he 

* 

" could not poffibly have known any thing of it. ; But 
€( CaiTander, he promifed,. fhould be fent to Rome." No- 
thing,, however, was farther from the intention of Philip 
than this compliance.. It was attended both with indignity 
and danger. Accordingly,. Caflander was taken off by poi« 
fon, at Epire,, in his way to the Roman capital., 



He is alarm- The outcry againfl: Philip became now more clamorous- 
» w thaa ever. The different ftates around were roufed, by thefc; 

recent inftances of violence,, to a more lively remembrance 
pf the wrongs they had already fuftained, or the ftili more: 
painful apprehen&ons of what they- had yet to% dread ;: whilft: 
Rome, intent on reducing the power of Macedon,, ftrength- 
ened thefe impreffions, by encouraging, all to whom the. 



Macedonian king was obnoxious,, to bring; forward their 
complaints,, and to. expedfc her protection.; Philip fa w the 
ftorm . gathering, and likely to burft upon, him unprepared., 
fenthhisfon In this fituatibn,. he employed with the fenate, the media- 

Ron!eT US t0 tl0n °£ ^is Demetrius 4 , who,, from his gentle and con- 
ciliating deportment whilft an hoftage, was thought, to be 

4 * 

high in. favour at Rome., The fenate received him with 
apparent cordiality ; and having appointed, a day of audience 
for the embalTadors and deputies who attended with com- 
plaints againir, Philip, they permitted Demetrius to be pre- 



4 ' See Polyb. Legat, xliv, Sc xlvL Liv* L# xxxix* c* 46, 47 



fent 



:9 
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* 

lent, and to fpeak in j unification of his father's conduct; Book VI 
but, inftead of availing himfelf of this permiffion, the young 3* 
prince, naturally timid, and thrown into the utmoft confu- 
sion by the heavy, the unexpected, and the numerous charges 
brought againft: his father, became incapable of attempting 
a reply. With feeming tendernefs, the fenate aiked him, 
whether the king had not furnimed him with fome notes or 
fecret inftructions, from which he was to fpeak ? Deme- 
trius was weak enough to own he had, and to permit 



w 

them to be read. Their views were, to difcover by this the Romans 



confidential paper, Philip's opinion of Rome, and the fe- with^im? 7 
cret purpofes he had in contemplation. It fully anfwered 
the fenate' s expectations. Interfperfed were obfervations on 
the iniquitous treatment he had met with — " This was un- 
fair in Caecilius and his fellow-commimoners"*--" I had • 

■ 

not, furely, deferved this <c thus were my enemies en- 
couraged to infult me." 



, The refult was, the fenate told Demetrius, that, on his a ffea kind- 
account, whatever had been improper in his father's conduit, J^. towards 
Ihould be palfed over ; and that, from the confidence they 
had in him, they were well allured Philip would, for the 



future, perform every thing that juftiee required; that em- 
balfadors ihould be fent, to fee all matters properly adjufted $ 
and with fpecial directions to inform the king, *' that from 
the regard they bore to the fon, they were willing to excuie 
the father." — To complete the whole, according to Poly- 
bius and Livy 5 , they took care to inflame the mind of this 
vain and unexperienced prince with expectations of the throne 



5 See Polyb. Legatt xlvh Liv. la xxxix# c* 53 
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of 
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Book VI. of Macedon; on which, though he had an elder brother, . thejs 
Sect. 3. g ave him hopes he mould mortly be placed*. 



views 



wfth what The Roman annals fcarcely afford a ftronger inftance of 

the duplicity of this rapacious people. To have defpoiled 
at once Philip of his kingdom, immediately after fo. many: 
important fervices- received from him> for no other offenfible 
reafon> but beeaufe he* would not tamely refign whatever 
they required, would have been a meafure highly odious as 
well as dangerous, whilft the fpirit of Achaia was not alto 



gether fubdued^ nor the extirpation of Carthage yet accom- 
plij(hed : . A more fecure method- was adopted*. They 
praclifed on the eafy nature of this credulous and unfuf 
pecting youth they debauched his affections ? they gained 
him over to the interefts of Rome and had they fucceed 
ed in- obtaining for him-- the crown, Macedon had probably^ 
under this paflive and Rome-devoted king,: funk gradually,, 
without even one flruggle, into the infignificance of a Ro- 
man province. Whilft by pointing out- Demetrius to- 

V 

the Macedonians as their, future fovereign, the fenate had 
another and an- important object- in» view.. They fet up .as. 
formidable party againft- the reigning- prince in the very 
heart of his- dominions 5 which, befides weakening the au- 
thority of Philip,, tended' to divide the royal family.. Dif- 
fracted thus by jealbufies and domeftic- feuds>, the royal; 
houfe of " Macedon- muft have loft much of its importance,. 

* 

and its ftrength y and. Philip have ended' his reign, if he* 

had even been^ fuffered to end it by- a natural death,, hearts 
broken- and -defcrted;. 



Part 



x 
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Part of this fcheme actually fucceeded • and it was not Book VI 

©wing to the Romans that, the whole had not equal $ c &* 3 

fuccefs- 



Philip had only two fens, Perleus and Demetrius. Deme- Charaaersof 
trius> a- prince weak and vain, as we have already feenj but ©emetriust 
at the fame time, open and undifguifed, adorned with all 

r 

the faftiionable aceomplifhments that could be acquired' 
either in Greece or Rome, and of manners remarkably pla- 
cid and engaging. Perfeus, on the contrary, of a bunding. 

■ 

and turbulent dilpofition, was at the fame time, if the Ro- 
man writers are to be credited, 1 ungenerous, fordid, dark, 
and fubtle ; under the faireft femblance covering the molt 
jiagiti-ous of views. Both princes were in the bloom of life 5 
Per&us, the eldeft, was aged about thirty years ». when. De- 
metrius returned from Rome ; but born, if 'wc* are- to be- 

I 

lie ve Plutarch 6 , of a mother of mean- birth, a fempftrefs of 
'Argos, and of fo queftionable a character, as to make it 
doubtful whether he- were- really Philip's fon. Demetrius 
was five, years younger, and the fon- of his queen; a lady 
of royal lineage.. From the difference of their difpofitions* Perfois jea 
as well as from the difproportion of their maternal origin, 

i 

Perfeus had 1 conceived' an early jealoufy of his brother, whom 
he looked upon as his- rival in a kingdom, to which prio- 



. De-j 




of birth gave, him, he conceived, a jufter title. The 
avowed preference fhewn by the Romans to Demetrius, to- 
gether withtthe vanity of this young prince, who was at no 
pains to difguife his hopes, riveted the antipathy of Perfeus t 
and he took, care to poifon his father's mind with fufpicions 



* In Paul, Aemil. Si Arato, 
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Book VI . of the defign s of . this aspiring y outn, the minion of R otne 
Se&v.-ik. and devoted to :her interefts. 



Philip alfois Philip was but too well difpofed to liften to thefe in- 
IgainftWms finuations. Prom the return of D erne trins, a vifible altera- 



tion had taken place in this unhappy king. v • Notwithftand- 
ing the various artifices he had hitherto employed in order to 
elude the fenate's requifitions, he had at length been obliged, 
by the arrival of new commimoners, to fubmit to their im- 
perious commands, and to evacuate all his maritime poffef 



and confirm- fions in Thrace \ And the only fruit he derived from his 

cd in liis lis 

tred of the fon's intereeffion, was the humiliating reflection, r that to 
Romans.: ^ m he owed his being left in pofTemon of his mutilated 

kingdom. The imprudent conduct of Demetrius, added to 
the gloomy thoughts which haunted the unfortunate Philip. 
He was on all occalions the advocate of the Romans - y the 
power of their arms, their probity, their unblemifhed faith, 
were his favourite topics ; even their manners and their 

at that time confeiledly inelegant and ill-con- 
trived, he affected to fpeak of, as equal if, not fuperior to 
whatever Macedon had to boaft \ 




meditates the Thus agitated by doubts and refentment, Philip refolved 

renewing Of tQ iCxert hi§ utmo ft 

vigour for the recovery of his former 

in a condition 



independence 5 and the moment he was again 



for war, determined 

1 

fortifying of the cit 
.to the 



bid defiance 



the Romans 



The 




cities that lay on the fea-coafr, or adj 

roads, might have given them umbrage 



he 



7 Polyb, Legat« xlii. &xlviii. 



s 



&se Livo L. xl. c. 5. 



2 



therefore 
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therefore began his operations in places more remote 9 , where,- Book VI, 
being lefs expofed to their obfervation,,. he found means to Sect. . 3 
fill his inland towns and : caftles with foldiers, arms, and 
isreafure.. At the fame time, he tranfplanted 10 a large body 
of Barbarians from Thrace and the countries adjacent, . into 
liis maritime and fouthern provinces, obliging thofe Mace- 
donians on v whom he had lefs reliance, to remove north- 
war^ and give up their dwellings to thofe fiercer tribes. - 
So that, throughout Macedon, there was now exhibited a moil: 

■ 

affecting fcene of wailing and defolation a number- of in- : 
nocent families torn from their, native homes, ; the poJTeflions 
of their forefathers,., and- dragged away to diftant and inhof- • 

■ 

pitable wilds.. 



Yet this was; mercy,, in comparifon of what followed I . 



Philip had> in the courfe of his reign* ... facrificed a num. 
Ber of his fubje&s, , of: the nobleft blood- of Macedon, to- 
His gloomy fufpicions y, and.; in his prefent, fituation dread 
ed. the vengeance: of. their, children*- T-o relieve the appre-- 



Henfions of his - guilty mind,. , he ordered that fearch mould - 



• ■ 

be made for-, the defcendants of all. thofe whom he had- 
deftroyed,,. and that : they alfo mould be put to death. - The 
moft dreadful inftances of; what, the fpirit of. defpotifm.can 
perpetrate, followed - thefe inhuman orders : . but the melan- Difaftrous- 
choly cataftrophe of the family of ." Herodicus, a man of high fl^iiy of 
confideration in . TheiTaly, , as it excited univerfal companion,. 

j 

merits a .more, particular detail. . He had fallen by the fword ; 



Herodicus - 



■ x 



9 Eluljarch in Faub* JUmilio, - *° Liv. L, xU c, 3* • " Livy ibid, c, 4; 
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BookVL of regal violence $ and not fatisfied with " this, the jealous 
Sect. 3. tyrant had alfo murdered the hufbands of his two daughters, 

Archo and Theoxena, by whom they left each of them an 
infant fon. Theoxena, though .tempted with many rich 
offers, remained a widow. Archo married Boris, a perfon 
of the firft difHn&ion among, the Aeneatae, a people .inha- 
biting that part of Macedon which lies on the ;j gulph of 
'ThelTal onica^ antiently known by the name of Thermae, 
Archo dying a few years after, and leaving , a numerous 
iiTue, Theoxena, from -the tender afifeftion Hie bore to the 
dear pledges of her departed fitter, confented to become the 
wife of Poris.. Being informed of the tyrant's orders, they 
were ftruck with the moft alarming fears ; and Theoxena, 
abandoning herfelf to deipair, would have plunged the poni- 
ard herfelf into the bofom both of her own fon and of 
every one of Archo' s children, rather than fuffer them to 
fall into the power of the brutal. Philip. Poris ftrove to 
allay her fears, by prqmifing, that it mould be his care to 
have them conveyed to Athens - 9 and fhortly after, fet out 
with his whole family from Theffalonica, his ufual refi- 
dence, in order to attend a folemn facrifice at Aenea, the 
-chief town of the Aeneatae, in honour of Aeneas their fup- 
pofed founder ; propofing from thence to efcape to fome of 

* 

the Euboean ports. Accordingly, the facrifice ended, they em- 
barked during the night, as if on their return to ThelTalonica $ 
but changing their courfe, ftood for Euboea, and would pro- 
bably have made it, had not the wind proved contrary. At 
dawn., the king's officers, who had charge to watch the 
coaft, defcried their manoeuvre, and having manned one of 
the royal pinnaces, immediately gave chace. Theoxena too 
evidently faw her danger $ the vefiel was gaining on them, 

and 
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rand a few minutes more had delivered them into the hands Book VI 

■ 

of their enemies. Firm in her purpofe, me put a dagger S e &» 3r 
into the hand df each of the elder children, charging them 
to provide inftantly for their own fafety j to the younger 
flie adminiftered a draught of ftrong poifon ; and having, as 
they expired, committed their bodies to the ocean, Fori 
and herfelf, laft of allj entwined in mutual embraces, fought 
a refuge from intolerable tyranny in the bofom of the deep. 
The veiTel was all that remained to Philip's minifters df 
death. 



w * 

An adminiftration blackened by fuch enormous crimes, 
Livy juftly obferves, called for fome fignal vengeance from 
heaven : and the day of vengeance and retribution was fail 
approaching. . 



That ipifit of dilTeniion, which, for a time, had been Newdiffen- 
the reproach of the royal family of Macedon, had apparently ^oyll family 
fubfided. Demetrius had learned caution, and avoided men- ofMacedon ' 
tioning the Romans ; and Perfeus, to whom his brother's 
gentlenefs fcarcely left a pretence for altercation, was lefs 
intemperate in his complaints. But though not at open 
variance, all fraternal cordiality was at an end : Demetrius 
dreaded Perfeus $ and Perfeus had ftill a deep jealoufy of 
Demetrius. Things were in this lituation when, through 
the artful management of Perfeus, an incident, in itfelf of 
little moment, gave vent to the fmothered flame, which blazed 
inftantly with a redoubled fiercenefs. 



4 

Martial exercifes were, at this time, the principal 
occupation of the Macedonian court. After a general re- 

3 R review 
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Book VI. review of the army ,a , the troops had, .according to cuftom, 



/ 



Sect. 3. divided into two bodies, each headed by one of the king's 

fons, and had engaged in a mock-combat. On this occafion, 
the divilion of which Demetrius was the leader, in their 
eagernefs for victory, had charged the other party with ra- 
ther too much impetuoiity, and. driven them off their 
ground ; at which Perfeus exprefled fome refentment. The 
folemnity was followed by entertainments, which the princes 
gave to their companions and friends. - 



Perseus retained in his fervice a number of fpies, whom 
he chiefly employed in watching his brother ; one of thefe 
had contrived to get admittance into the banqueting-room of 
Demetrius y and being difcovered by fome of the guefts, he was 

* 

roughly treated, and expelled. Ignorant of this circumftance, 
Demetrius, towards the conclufion of the banquet, when ele- 
vated with mirth and wine, propofed, that they fhould vifit his 
brother, and form one convivial fociety ; " and if*" iaid he, 
" any lurking refentment remains for what has happened 
" to-day, it will be dimpated by our jollity and good-hu- 
*' mour." Thole who had treated the fpy belonging to 



Perfeus in fo rough a manner, fearful of the event, privately 

1 

provided themfelves with arms, in cafe of an infult. Per- 
feus, who had his creatures abroad, had immediate 

* 

Perfeus a&s notice of all 5 an<i when Demetrius and, his companions 
infidio y. arrived, ordered' the doors to be fhut againft them, and fpoke 

from a^ window, charging them with : having come 




criminal intentions ; and next mprning he accufcd Deme 

I 

trius to the king, of an attempt to aifaifinate him. 



See Liyv L* x\, c. 6. & fec^ 



10 



Phil if* 



t 



\ 
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'' Philip, familiar as he was with deeds of blood, was Book VI 
ftruck with horror at the relation of Perfeus — his two S e c"t 3 . 
fons, the laft hopes of his houfe, in arms againft each Philip's 
other i . Whatever might be the iflue of the aecufation, to him 
the confequence muft be mifery - y he felt himfelf the moll 
wretched of fathers; if the aecufation was true, Demetrius 
deferved to die ; if not truth, Perfeus ought not to live. 



anxiety : 



After fome days of anxious folicitude and agitation, He fits m 
he refolved to invefligate the horrid truth. Retiring there- ^iuTfons- 
fore into the inner apartment of his palace with two of 
his nobles, of whofe judgment and unbiaffed probity he 



had the higheft opinion, he commanded both his fons to 



appear before him. At fight of them he broke out into 
paffionate lamentations : " Here," faid he, " I lit this day his fpeech. 

1 * 

" in judgment on my own fons, of all parents the moft 



" miferable ; certain, whether the charge is proved or dif- 
" proved, of finding a criminal in one of you. Your dif- 
" fenfions I have long obferved, I have long bewailed; 
" but I had hopes, that as your realbn* advanced to ma- 
" turity, a ferife of what you owe to your country, of What 
you owe to yourfelves, and to me, would have infpired 
" you with better thoughts. ' Often have I endeavoured 



" to inftru^t you by the examples of other nations and 
" other times. I have told. you how many royal houfes 
" and nourishing empires domeftic difcord has overthrown ; 
<£ and how, , on- the contrary, a firm union at home had, 
*' from- the moli inconfiderable beginnings, raifed others 
" to the heighth of profperity and power. Remember the 

■ 

<c fate of Sparta; wBilft its two kings adted in concert, 



it fiourimed ; but, blafted- by their difcord, it withered 



3R2 



and 



it 



4C 
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and decayed. View even the Pergamenian kirigs, that new 
race, whofe regal title is- an infult to other kings ; by" 
what means have they rifen to the . large {hare of do-- 
minion they are now poflerTed of ? By unanimity and , 
Ariel: concord, the diftindtive chara&eriftiesof that family.. 
Among the Romans, in like manner, think what luftre 

■ 

their greater!: men have derived from the cultivation of. 
this brotherly union*— * with what glory the two elder 
Scipios, in the war in Spain,, fought and fell by each 
* s other's fide— and how again the two fons of one . of thofe - 
Scipios, one the conqueror of Hannibal,, the other of. 
<c Antiochus, laboured to adorn the brows of each other 
<c with the wreaths of victory. But, I know it well, my 
" throne is your object: if I yet live, it is only becaufe- 
se each of you fees a dreaded rival in his brother; that rival. 
<e removed, I too mail fall. — Proceed therefore;, fince the. 
t( ears of -a father muft be polluted with the narrative of. 
V his fons crimes y proceed; employ every argument that 
i( truth or artifice can furnim ; to-day I mail liften to all,. 
" determined from henceforth never to fufFer accufations 

■ 

m 9 

" of this kind either in public or private to approach* 
" me." 



Such is the fubftance of what the Roman hir1:orian has* 
put in the mouth of Philip on this occafion; certainly,- 
not what he did fay, but what he might naturally have- 
faid, and from which a tolerable judgment may be formed - 
of the character and ntuation of this unhappy prince. 



The charge brought by Perfeus was deftitute of proof; 



the want of this, however,, he fupplied by peremptory 



afleverations 



5 
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afleverations, infifting on the moft minute circumflances Book VII 
that "had occurred either in the courfe of the late folem- Se£r. 3. 
nityj or during the fucceeding night; and giving- the moil 

+ 

malignant interpretation to the whole; adding,, what he~ 



thaf 



knew would have the greater! Weight with Philip, 

- 

Demetrius was, beyond a doubt, a&ing by the inftigation o£ 
the Romans, and in full afiurance of their fupport. .-. 



The deep atrocity of the crimes of whicH Demetrius Demetrius 
heard himfelf accufed, fo foreign to his gentle nature ; the ielf! 6 " " 
boldnefs with which Perfeus had maintained the charge- 
and the fell rancour difcernible through every part of it, . 



powered the feeble 




of the young prince 



he 



melted 



tears; and with difficulty was at length en 



ged to attempt,^, in tremulous and faultering accents, 



his own juftificati 



His defence,- though void of arti 



and delivered under great perturbation of mind 



thelefs a full refutation of his brother 



charg 



And whe 



ther it was malice or error on the fide of Perfeus, it 1 
plain,- that- guilt was not to be imputed to Demetrius. 



Ale determination on the prefent cafe was precluded 
by paternal tendernefs. Philip therefore declined pronounc 
ing fentence; and only faid, that their future conduct mould 
be the ' criterion by which he fhould judge of the truth" 



or the falmood of the allegations which had been pro 
duced before him. 



• 

Demetrius probably flood acquitted 




his father, of 



any attempt on 



his brother's life; but what Perfeus had Philip. 



thrown out, of his connection with Rome, and of the con- ^emus of 



fequent car ')' in S 



on 
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Book VI. fequent dangers to be apprehended, made the deepen: im- 



Sed. 



3 



premon on his gloomy mind. He held the Romans 



m 



a private cor- deteftation, and looked for every kind of infidious treat- 
vvidiThe 1106 ment and perfidy -from that quarter : and . though Deme- 
Romans ; tf « us wag ^^herto innocent, yet, open to their infinuations, 



and allured by the temptation of a crown, he might foon 



be guilty. Diftra&ed by his doubts, Philip refolved to 
fends embaf- be fatisfied ; and fixed upon two noblemen, Philocles and 

Apelles I3 , who, as he thought, had no kind of attachment 
to either of his fons, to proceed as his embaiTadors to 

* r 

Rome ; with inftru&ions to find out, if poffible, with what 
perfons Demetrius correfponded^ and what were his de* 
figns. . 



fad or s to 

Rome, to 
make dis- 
coveries ; 



Philip could not have made a worfe choice. Perfeus, 
deep in contrivance, indefatigable in the purfuit of his 

the eldeft borri, as well as 



his being 




object, and, from 

confeiTedly the firft in his father's favour, confidered 
the kingdom in general as the prefumptive heir^ had pri- 

Of 

all his creatures, none were more devoted to him, than thefe 



vately gained over moft of the .chief men of Macedon. 



theyimpofe tWO trufty 



fellors of Philip. Having therefor 



pre 



on Philip 



idly concerted matters with Perfeus, they returned to 
the king with an account that Demetrius was held in 
the higheir. efteem at Rome, and that he certainly appeared 
to have entertained moft unjuftinable views ; delivering to 

which they pretended to 

The hand- 

ret, the 



him at the fame time a letter, 
have received from Quintius Flaminin 



writing of the Roman, and the impremon of his fig 



• 

* 5 Liv, L. xl. c. 20, 23, 24 



+ 

king 
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king was well acquainted with, and from the exa&nefs of 'Book V 
the imitation, was induced to give entire credit to the con- Sect. 3 
tents, more efpecially as Flamininus had formerly written 
in commendation of Demetrius, when he laft returned from 
Rome, adviling Philip to fend him back foon with a 
more honourable retinue, as nothing could be more agree- 
able to the fenate, or more for the interefts of Macedon. 
The prefent letter was of a different tenor. The writer 
owned Demetrius to be blame-worthy, and deprecated the 
king's anger in his behalf, entreating- him " to believ 
that, whatever unwarrantable enterprifes the young prince, 
through ambition of a. throne, might 'have, defigned, yet 



cc 



cc 



certainly he had projected nothing againfl the life of any 



CC 



of his own blood $" adding, " that as to himfelF, he was 
not a man that could be thought the advifer of an unjufl 



<f adtion. 



The fufpicions of Philip now gave place to the moft Philip con- 



dreadful certainty. Demetrius t appeared to him evidently Semetrfuf 
guilty of the moft atrocious deiigns ; he faw him not only is g ll %« 
delirous of afcending the throne by fupplanting his brother, 
but fcrupling not to wreft the fceptre from the hands even 
of a father! 



■ 

The fituation of Demetrius had for fome time been ex- Demetrius 
ceedingly deplorable. Without any fhare in his father's p hno? e 
affedion j the objecT: of his brother's hatred ; fhunned by jf^ 1 ? 10 - 
the tribe of courtiers, who, as ufual, paid their homage 
where the royal favour was beftowed ; and befet with fpies. 



by whom he found himfelf obferved on all occafions, Mace- 
don appeared to him a prifon where every thing was difgu-fting 

1 

and 



f 

/ 
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Book VI. and dreadful 



Sed. 



3 



% * 

No wonder, therefore, that he^wifhedto pro- 



vide :for his comfort and fefety , by efcaping to : Rome 



communicated his defig 



He 

Didas, governor of Paeonia, 



who. with much 



had infinuated himfelf 



his 



. by^Didas, 



as'oetrayed ..fidence, and who immediately . ^betrayed; -him . to Perfeus, 

-and through Perfeus to the king. The difcovery fet Phi- 
dip on meditating . fome violent flroke; and" Flamininus's 
. letter confirmed him in his purpofe. A dread of the Ro- 



mans- made it inexpedient to proceed agaiml Demetrius 
,by public profecution for punifhment ; Philip had recourfe 
therefore to Didas, whom the unfufpecting . Demetrius frill 
continued to make the chofen partner of his convivial 

* 

hours . ; This villain proved himfelf the worthy inftrument 
of an inhuman tyrant, and foon feized an opportunity, at a 
to "death." /banquet, after a folemn facrifice, of conveying poifon into 

the cup of the unhappy prince. This did not operate, 
however, in the fpeedy and filent manner he had expected, 

* 

but caufed fuch excruciating torture, as made the 
confpicuous, and drew, from Demetrius agonizing complaints 
againft the unnatural : authors and vile perpetrators of the 



and treach- 
eroufly put 




.deed: till, tixgd with the flow operation of the" baneful 



potion 



Didas compleated his. enormity 




fending two 



ruffians into his chamber, who, fmothering this unfortu 
nate prince, put an end to his life. . 



* 

0 

Philip .did not long continue, ignorant of the extent of 
Tnfolenceof his guilt, ..and of his misfortune 14 . The conduct of Per- 



Perfeus after 



the death of feus himfelf, firft awakened his fufpicions. 



Having 



now 



Demetrius. 



,no rival in his future .profpeds, inftead of that .pliant and 



4 



14 See Liv. L. xl. c. 54 & feq 



9 



obfequious 
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■ 

pbfequious condudr., which, whilft Demetrius lived, he had BookVL- 
obferved towards his father, he now treated him with the Seel-. 3* 
mofl infolent neglect, affecting, on all occafions, the haughty 
port of independence, and looking towards the throne with 
an undiffembled impatience. A change fo vifible and fo 

■ 

iurprifing, made Philip call to mind the various circum- 
ilances of -the late melancholy tranfa&ion , to which, in the 
ilorm of paffion, he had but flightly attended. Sufpicions Philip 
naturally arofe, that Demetrius had fallen a facrifice to SemSiS** 
treachery. Among all his courtiers, fuch is often the fate was inno - 

* cent 

of kings, he had but one friend, Antigonus, his uncle's 
fon j Antigonus had alfo been the friend of Demetrius, j s confirmed 
and, from a conviction of his innocence, fincerely lamented Antigonus 3 



his fate. To him the king often made paffionate mention 
of that unhappy prince \ bewailing, that his condemnation 
had been fo precipitate, and wifhing to be allured whe- 
ther he had not fallen a victim to villainy and artifice. 



Philocles and Apelles, in their late embafiy to Rome, 
had employed one Xychus as their fecretary. This man An- discovers the 
ti tortus contrived to have fecured, and brought before the 



whole truth : 



king. At firfi: he hefitated 5 but, at fight of the rack, 




confefied every thing : " That the embafladors had a&ed, 
throughout the whole affair, in confequence of inllruclions 
they had received from Perfeus 5" " that the charge againft 
Demetrius was altogether void of foundation and (C that 



Xychus himfelf, by order of. his employers, had been the 



forger of the letter from Flamininus 



All, that fierce refentment, the tranfports of grief, the his rage and 

s 

guifh of remorfe, can imprefs on the human mind, was 



remorfe. 



3 



s 



now 



4j& 
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Book VI. now felt by the unfortunate Philip. Incenfed to mad- 



^ e( ^_3j_ nefs, he ordered the- two embafTadors to be inftantly kizQd 



— " " 9 , 

He executes Apelles had, upon the iirft intimation of his danger, fled 

vengeance " , 

on one of the to Italy 15 ; the other, Philocles, after having been con 
^ b Q t ^° M ' fronted with Xychus, was put to deaths Some hiflorians 
efcapes; fay, that he confirmed what Xychus had depofed ; others, 



that he perfifted to the laft in an obffcinate denial 



16 



15 Upon the authority of this circumftance, of <e Apelles making his efcape 

i 

to Italy," where, had he been guilty of the death of Demetrius, he could not 
have expe&ed to find prote&ion, joined with fome other circumftances of this 
remarkable ftory ; fuch as Philocles's perfifting, according to fome hiftorians, 
though confronted with Xychus and in the agonies of th.e rack, in the denial 
of all; and the Romans refufmg, when required by Philip (fee Liv. L. xlii, 
c. 5.) to deliver Apelles into his hands; to which we may add Perfeus's treat- 
ment of this very Apelles, whom, when he came to the throne, inftead of re- 
warding, he found means to get into his power and put to death; (fee Liv# 
ibid,} Mr. Hooke in his Roman Hiftory (fee B. v. c. 14.) grounds a conje&ure, 
that this charge of forgery againft Perfeus and the Macedonian embafTadors, was 
the contrivance of Antigonus, who hoped, by means of it, to get the kingdom ; 
and that Flamininus really wrote the letter afcribed to him. And he fuppofes 
that, fenfible of Demetrius's vanity and imprudence, and of the many juft caufes 
of complaint he had given the king, the Roman wrote it out of kindnefs to 
the young prince, and in the view of deprecating his father's anger. How far 
this eonjefture defer ves to be admitted, the reader may judge. Livy is clear 
that the -letter was a forgery, and Perfeus the contriver of it. But it mult 
ajfo be owned, that even Livy's tefti'mony, in cafes of this kind, when guilt is 
to be thrown off Rome upon her enemies, is fometimes queftionable. However, 
allowing the letter to have been really written by Flamininus, it certainly docs 
not follow, that the intention of it was as friendly as Mr. Hooke fuppofes. 
In faft, what could have been the defign of fuch a letter, but to excite new terror? 
in the mind of the unhappy Philip, already a prey to gloomy fufpicibns I In- 
deed, this weapon of deftruftion- did more than he meant it fhould. It was aifo 
fatal to Demetrius, But at the fame time it. accomplifhed the main purpofe 
for which it had been fent ; it brought Philip to his grave, and added to 

*he diftra&ion, the weaknefs, and the reproach of Macedon's royal houfe* 

* 

16 Sqe Liv. L. xl. c. 55.. 

■ 

Perseus, 



t 
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Perseus neverthelefs was evidently the moft guilty. But Book VI. 
he had little to fear. He kept out of his father's reach ; Se6t 3. 
and had Philip attempted to feize him, he might . eafily, he finds it 
with the formidable party he had at his devotion, have fet J-^e Per! to 
the feeble and almoft deferted monarch at defiance. The feus * 
king did what he could. He never afterwards fuffered 

\ 

him to come into his prefence ; and declared it to be his 
determined refolution, that he never fhould afcend a throne, 

t 1 

to which he had attempted to wade through a brother's 

blood. He likewife talked of fettling the Crown on An— but refolves 

tigonus ; a fcheme dictated by the momentary impulfe of [^onTto 16 
pafiion, and which, in the, utmoft plenitude of his power, AntI £ onus s 
and with a much larger portion of life before him, he had 
probably found it difficult to effedt. 



But Philip had only a few days longer to live. The laogoiihes 
detection of Perfeus's guilt had been to him the ftroke of 
death j for from that moment he dragged out a life of melan- 
choly and languor. Though in this declining flate, he 
ftill, however, pleafed himfelf with the thought of taking 
vengeance on the Romans, to whofe perfidious councils 
he chiefly afcribed the ruin that had fallen on his houfe. 
Befides the mighty preparations for war, which" he had 
made at home, he had taken into his fervice the whole tribe 
of the Baftarnae 17 , a : fierce and hardy nation from the other 
fide of the Danube, whom he meant to introduce into 
Dardania, with the view of exterminating the people of 
that country, who had fold themfelves to Rome, and of 
pouring afterwards thefe barbarians through Illyricum intq 



11 Liv. L. xl. c. 57 
3 S2 



Italy 
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Book VI. Italy* Antigonus was difpatched to haften their march 



o .. 



Seel. 3. Whilft he was abfent on this errand, the king breathed, 
and dies. his laft at Amphipolis> whither he had removed, in order. 

to welcome his new. allies, and fee them conducted to. 
Perfeus their place of deftination. Perfeus, who was in expectation . 
throne, - °^ his- father's death,, and- had immediate information, of it,. 



afcended the throne Without oppofition 



9 



As to Antigonus, the favourable intentions which the 
king had exprefied towards him, only ferved to make him 
more particularly the object of Perfeus's reientment. It 
and puts was one of the firft. ads of his reign,.. to order him to ex ~ 

Antigonus 

to death. ecutiom - . 



Philip reigned forty-two years, from the third year of 
the 139th Olympiad to the firft year of the 150th 1 ** a 
period of time as bufy and eventful as any in the Gre« 
eian annals. • 



It was undoubtedly a misfortune to the Grecian peo 
pie, that fuch a prince was on the throne of Macedon 
when the Romans firft invaded them.. Under any Mace- 

* 

dpnian king it had, been difficult to have united into one 



compact body thefe feveral. ftates, independent, and there- 
fore naturally jealous, of each other, and from whofe jarring 
interefts, contefts were perpetually ariling ; but . under a 
prince like Philip,: -whofe ambitious attempts and repeated. 
Philip: treacheries provoked every furpicion, it was impoffible. 

The Romans .faw this, and with their ufual policy turned 



Character of 



From about the 218th to. the 175th year before Chrift 



it". 



1 



1 
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to their own advantage. Philip had befides, if Polybius Book VI 
and Livy may be credited, moft of thofe private vices which Se6fc. 3. 
mark the tyrant j he was intemperate, libidinous, vindica- 
tive, cruel,; as a king, unworthy of truft; as a man, an object 
of deteflation . . 



Yet amidft thefe deep fhades with which we find his: 




character darkened, , he appears to have had qualities of a 
very different can:.. His generous and. noble acts, as we: 
have already feeny had fo endeared him to many of the 
Achaean confederates, that when the queftion was put,, 
whether Achaia mould "have alliance with Rome or Ma- 
cedon, the deputies of feveral of the Achaean cities pleaded 
his caufe with uncommon warmth, in opposition to the nil- - 
ing party fupported by the Roman power ; and. at lafc, when 
their opposition could not avail, left the diet rather than , 
feem, by their prefence, to give fan&ion to a meafure in- 
jurious to the Macedonian king. The ellimation in which 
he was held by many : others of the Grecian ftates, is not . 
lefs to his honour. He was alfo pofTefTed of many amiable 
accomplmiments ; and fuch were the elegance of his court, , 
and the eafe and dignity of his manners, that Scipio Africa- 
bus himfelf, who fpent fome days with Philip in his way 
to Afia, fpoke of him with efleern and high commenda- 
tion -Was he fo able a dirTembler'P-^-Or mall . we rather: 

■ 

lay, that, had the accounts of other writers, .lefs under the. 
influence of Rome,, reached, us, his faults had not been- 
handed down to us with fo many heavy aggravations ? 



See Liv. axxvii. c, 7. 



I 
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Book VI* As to thofe exceffes of violence and bloodfhed which, 
Seel:. 3. the cafe of Aratus excepted, are more particularly the re- 
proach, of his later years, even Polybius 40 acknowledges, 
that after the overthrow of Antiochus, when he found his 
numerous and fignal fervices to Rome repaid with perfidi- 

1 

oufnefs and hoftility, a total change in his difpofition be- 
came confpicuous. The mortification of feeing himfelf fall- 
en from the dignity of a fovereign prince, into a flate of 
humiliating dependence on a haughty, powerful, and enter- 
prifing republic 5 and of .finding all his fecret enemies called 
forth againfi: him, from every quarter of Greece, by the open 
encouragement or infidious arts of Rome ; were circumftances 
fufiiciently painful which, added to the diffractions of his 
own family, might, it may eafily be fuppofed, have foured his 
mind, and rendered his temper, as age advanced, more gloomy 
and fuipieious* 



As a king, he had unqueftionably great abilities. In war, 
he often gave proofs both of his courage and his conduct 
The marine of Macedon was altogether of his formation $ 
before his time, it had fcarcely an exutence ; under him, it 
foon became confiderable •> and by the commercial connexions 
and fettlements which he made in different parts, he fo 
fuccefsfully extended the Macedonian trade, as to excite the 
jealoufy of the greatefi: commercial ftates of Afia. His 
conduct in regard to Syria, it muft be confeffed, was 
impolitic to a high degree. The ruin of Antiochus, it was 
obvious, muft pave the way to his own. Sound policy 
pointed out, therefore, an alliance with that prince, and with 



v 

40 Dc virfy et vitiis, p. 1436 



3 



other 
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other powers of Europe and Afia. But in thofe days", the Book VI 
balance of power was a matter little underftood. And from Sec~Ljg. 
the narrow and confined views which each ftate had of its 
own interefts ^ from the want of proper intelligence of the 
tran factions, and probable defigns of other kingdoms $ and 
from the jealoufies which Rome induftrioufly kept alive 
between nation and nation every, potentate, if not imme- 
diately attacked, looked on with unconcern whilft his 
neighbour was, deftroyed; not conlidering, that the fate of 
one neceiTarily involved in it the fate of alL 



The latter part of his reign fhews, that he had a pro- ardent to 



the laft in hi* 



Rome : 



per fenfe of his treatment from Rome, and, had he not enmity to 
been broken by the misfortunes of his- own houfe, it is 
probable £he had ftill found him a vigorous and formidable 
adverfary. So ardent was he to the laft, in the purfuit of 
his favourite fcheme of attacking the Romans, that about 
2l year before his death, he afcended to the top of mount 
Haemus", an attempt of immenfe labour, and exceedingly 
perilous, merely becaufe he had been told, that from the 
fummit of this mountain might be feen the Adriatic fea and 
the whole country of Italy to the Alps, the delUned fcene 

f 

of his. future operations. The meafure he adopted, of in- 



ai " Le monde de ce terns. la/ 5 fays an ingenious modern, €( n'etoit pas comme 
€t notre monde d'aujourd'hui : les voyages, les conquetes, le commerce, I'etablifle- 
€t ment des grandes etats, les inventions des poftes, de la bouflble, et de l'im- 
€s primerie,. une certaine police generale, onr facilite les communications, et etabli 

parmi nous un art, qu'on appeile la politique : chacun voit d'un coup d'oeil 
* f tout ce qui le remue dans rUnivers," 

Grand s et Decade des Rom. C» lo- 



Liv. L. xU c. 21. 



troducing 
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vBookVL traducing the Baflarnae, was certainly a deep ftroke in po- 
Seel:. 3 . litic's ; and, had he lived .to have brought his plan to rhaturity, 

or had, his fucceffor had the abilities" to make a right ufe of 
this new connexion, it had probably laid Italy , open to fuch 
inroads, as would have left her little leifure . for the invafion 



of Other kingdoms 



*3 



^iions for 



bisprepara- Philip, befides, without making any ihew of War, or 

giving the Romans the leaft fufpicion of his operations, had 
. collected at home an army more numerous and better difci- 

s 

plined than any he had ever brought into the field. He had 
laid up, Plutarch * 4 tells us, in his arfenals, arms for thirty 
thoufand men ; in his garrifons eight millions of meafures of 
wheat j with money in his treafury to defray the charge of 
maintaining ten thoufand mercenaries for ten years. And all 

lb 

• this was executed, after he had been reduced and plundered by 



a * It appears, that the Romans were foon fenfible of their danger, had Philip'* 
plan been carried into execution. We are informed by Livy (L. xliv. c.i.) that, about 
eight years after this period, the con fill Caffius would have attempted to penetrate 
from the Lower Gaul through Illyricum into Greece, in order to join the other 
confu] ; but that the fenate, upon the firft intimation of his projedl, fent him peremp- 
tory orders not to proceed, €c left he fhould fhew the neighbouring barbarians the 
ee way by which they might enter Italy." Mithridates, we read, fome time 
before, his death, had adopted Philip's plan, and, had not his fon's revoli baf- 

i 

fled his fchemes, would probably have executed it. Upon the fame principle, 
Auguftus, who, from the fate of Lollius and Quintilius Varus, had found what 
formidable foes thefe fierce tribes were, and how vain it was to attempt the wilds 
and deep forefts they inhabited, appointed the Danube for the boundary of the Ro- 
-man empire on that fide, having fecured the hither banks of it by a ftrong line of 
•forts and military- ftations ; and even left an exprefs injun&ion to his fucceffors, not 
to pafs beyond it (Diocaffius) as if forefeeing, that from this quarter were to iflbe 
forth thofe nations who, during a length of ages, were to be the terror and the 
fcourge of Rome. 



In Paul. Aerailio. 



6 



the 



the. Romany cut off from the benefits of commerce, and ob~ Book VI. 



ligei to retire within the antient boundaries of Macedon, A P 

ftriking proof of his abilities, and of the refources of that 

* 

kingdom under an able and active prince. 



But all the defigns of Philip were defeated by the ma- 
chinations, of treacherous policy : the flame of jealoufy and 
divifion was kindled in his family, to which the unhappy 
Demetrius fell a victim, and by which the aged monarch 
himfelf was fent broken-hearted to the grave. Rome ex- 
ulted in her fuccefs, beheld with joy all his bold and well- 
concerted projects at an end 3 and,- in the future vaflalage of 

Macedon* contemplated one more proftrate kingdom groaning 

under Roman domination, 
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rfeus afcends the throne of Macedon— begins his reign with 



fome appearance of vigour— courts the affections of the Ma~ 
cedonian people* and the friendjhip of the neighbouring fates* 
\the .Romans jealous—prefer fundry complaints againfi him* 
and invade. Greece *<~-Perfeus, with advantages in his favour, 

■ 

lofes the benefit of them by his avarice and pufillanimity « 



Suffers himfelf to be over-reached by the Romans— negleB s 
.to improve . the repeated opportunities, which, during the fpace 
of three years, the incapacity or the .corruption of the Roman 
commanders prefented to him. 




HE firft years of the reign of Perfeus exhibit fcencs Boo k 
which by no means juftiiied that contempt in which 



the Romans appear to have held Macedon at the time of 
-his acceffion *, or the opinion which hiftorians tell 



VII. 

Sea. i. 



it c Perfeus be- 

UO • ■ 4 I 

gins his reign 



* Qlym*. cll Before Christ 175. 



had 
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VII. 
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I. 



with an ap- 
pearance of 
ability ; 

Tiis conduft 

at home, 
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had been generally entertained of Perfeus himfelf. His chief 
objed: was, to eftablifh himfelf in the affections of the Ma- 
cedonian people ; and, as if the late fanguinary meafures, 
had been altogether his father's crimes, he immediately af 



fumed an air of benignity and gentlenefs. Antigonus, his 
rival in the kingdom, had fuffered the fate which rufually 

4 

attends the unfuccefsful rivals of kings * ; but Perfeus 
prevented the apprehenfions of farther feverities, by publim- 
ing a general pardon to offenders of every defcription. He 
not only recalled all thofe whom fear or judicial condemria- 
tion had, in the courfe of the late reign, . driven from their 
country 3 but he ordered even the income of their fortunes, 
during their exile, to be reimburfed 3 . To the reft of his 
fubjedrs, his whole deportment, in like manner,, exhibited 

* 

princely dignity and parental, tendernefs. Whatever ., debts 
were due to the crown of Macedon at the period of his 
father's death, he remitted. Skilful in the art of war, 
which he had ftudied under his father, he made the difci- 
pline of his troops, and the improvement and ftrength of his 
kingdom, his principal occupation y, and he carefully avoided 
thofe illiberal exceffes. which difgraced. a, great, part of Phi- 
lip's reign. ' . . 



■ 

His condudb to foreign ftates was equally conciliating. 

and abroad. Embaffadors were fent to the Roman fenate, to notify his 

acceffion to the throne, and to requeft a confirmation of the 
treaties fubfifting between Rome and Macedon. Rome an- 
fwered with the fame difiimulation with which he had pro- 



2 See Liv. L* xlii. c. 5* Plut. in. Paul. Aemilio* 

"Vitus, p. 1440. 



3 Polyb. de virtutret 



bably 
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fiably addreffed lier^ acknowledged. his title, arid pronounced Book 

+ 

Him the friend and ally of the Roman people To the fe- VII. 
veral ftates of Greece and Afia he made his application with; ^ct* 
more fincerity. Senfible of what importance it was to- 
itrengthen himfelf by alliances with the powers around hinv 




he fludied to remove thofe jealoufies, .to which his. father's 

* 1 

ambitious projects had given birth,- With the Rhodians 5 ' 
He found little difficulty. Relieved from the uneafy fufpi- 
cions which Philip's naval improvements had occafioned, 

1 

they faw the mifta&e they had been guilty of, inaffirring the 
Romans to overthrow the power of - Macedon; and efpoufed 

* m 

with cordiality the interefts of Perfeus i Prufias 6 of Bithy- 
nia was prevailed on with the fame eafe ; ra.nd y to render the 
connexion betwixt this prince and himfelf more binding, Per- 
feus gave him his~ lifter in -marriage.. The Syrian court was 
not lefs favourably difpofed. Antiochus was dead, and his 

* 

fon Seleucus on the throne j who,, irritated by. his father's, 
fufFerings and his own, willingly gave ear to every thing ; 
Perfeus had to urge againft the Romans 7 .. He found, there- 
fore, no difficulty in convincing Seleucus, . that thefe repub* 
licans were* from principle, the enemies • of kings ; and 
that whatever portion of empire they had left him, would 
be violently wrefted from his houfe on the firfl favourable 
©ccafion. But the weak, and impoverimed ftate of, Syria 



r > 

1 * 



* Liv. L..xl. c. 58; • 5 Polyb. Legat. lxv. & lxvif. 6 Liv. L. xlii. c. 12. 

7 This was, according to Livy (L; xliv. c. 24.) the purport 6f the embafly feht - 
afterwards by Perfeus to Antiochus j but it is evident he had before applied to 
Seleucus ; and as his views in both embaflies were the fame,, fo, very probably, in** 

both were the faine argument! employed, . 

■ 

permitted; 
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could do was> to with Perfeus iucfiefs j and, as a 
his regard, to give him his daughter Laodice in .marriage.. 
The ^Rhodians 8 diftinguiflied themlelves on this occafionj as 
if to make amends for having employed their arms again ft 
Macedon* they equipped a moft fuperb fleet, and defired to 
have the honour of convoying the .princefs to her royal huf. 
.band. The fame difpofition prevailed throughout the greater 
part of the Lower Ana. Perfeus lboked even as far as Car 
thage for confederates, and diipatched embalTadors accord- 

The opportunity favoured his views ; exafperated 



;ingly. 

■ 

by the encroachments of Mafiniu% and the duplicity of 
Rome, the Carthaginians were ripe for violent councils 
they gave audience to the embalTadors by night, in the temple 
of Aefculapius 9 , in order to conceal the tranfaclrion from the 
Romans^ and immediately difpatched fome of their .chief 
.men, to concert meafures with the Macedonian king. 



Meanwhile, the emhTaries of Perfeus had been em- 
Greece, 0 ployed in every quarter .of Greece ■$ and in fupport of thek 



:He courts 

-ehe ftates of 



negotiations, he made a progrefs to Delphi 



10 



Religion 



was his pretence ; but his real objects were a dilplay of his 
.power, a &ew of moderation, and an appearance of a regard 
ibr .the liberties of Greece. Attended by a formidable efcort, 
the flower of the Macedonian army, he pafTed through Greece 
without hoftility or depredation ; and, having performed his 
.devotions, returned in the fame pacific manner to his own 

kingdom*. 



.Polyb» Legat, Ix. 



* Liv. L. xli. c» 2£» 



*• Lk. ibid 



What 
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What rendered thefe intrigues the more effe&ual, was;' Book 



the general. ' temper of the Greeks themfelves Mori of "II. 
them began to have prophetic fears of what they had to ex- 
pedfc mould the Roman dominion be onee fully eftablifh- 
ed in Greece,, and looked, on- Macedon as the laft bulwark th»peri^. 
of their liberties.. Accordingly,, a revolution of interefts the Grecian.: 
took place almofl: every, where. The people of Epire fa- ftateStf 
voured Perfeus. Several of the Theflalian tribes inclined to 
the fame fide. The Boeotians declared themfelves avowedly j. 
and, having put to death the moft ftrenuous of the Roman 

* 

■ 

partizans, ; ,entered into an alliance with Macedon ; and, to give 
the ilronger fandtion to the treaty, caufed it to be engraven 
on tables of brafs,\and fet up in the temples of Delphi* Delos,. 
and Thebes.. The Aetolians, though divided into two fac- 
tions, animated by all that virulence which civil difcords . 
produce,, agreed, in one point,, that. Perfeus mould be the 
arbiter of their differences. Athens and Achaia alone 

/ 

ftood firm to the Roman caufe j , though, even Achaia was nearly 
lofi: to Rome. The Achaean flares,, in the days of Philip, had 
prohibited; by law all communication with Macedon ; - many, 
of the Achaean ilaves availing themfelves of this interdic-- 
tion, had fled from their, matters, and taken refuge in the; 
Macedonian territories. Perfeus,, to ingratiate himfelf with 
the Achaean people 1 *,, caufed as many of theft flaves:as could 
be found to be fent back $ accompanying the prefent. with: 
a letter, in which he requefted the refcinding of this un-- 
focial edicl: y and. that a friendly intercourfe fhould again, be; 
opened between the two nations. The requeft was plaufible^ 



Sfifr Liv. t, xlii, c» \% &<feq; ** Xiv. L. xli> c. 23, 



andi 



jm H I 8 TO R ¥ O F GEE E C E 



* * 



Book arid met with powerful advocates in its favour among the 



'VII. Achaeans. But upon a reprefentation by the friends of 




Se&. i . R ome< that it was beneath the dignity of the Achaean 

ftates to ; take public notice of a letter, fent by a private 

conveying a requifition, which mould have been 
made in form by embafladors, in order to be laid before 
the next general diet, the farther confideration of the mat* 
ter was poftponed ; and afterwards, when the national con- 
vention was held, they had influence fufficient to defeat the 
proportion. ; • ■'- • " j 



Thedomdtic Exclusive of the advantages Perfeus might derive from 
.poSed by well-grounded jealoufy of Roman ambition, which was 
Jerbus. entertained by moft of the Grecian ftates, he fucceeded to 




ill thofe mighty preparations which his father had made 
during the latter years of his life. He had a rich trea« 
fury; an army, numerous, well difciplined, and well 
pointed ; and, both in Thrace and Illyricum, a jiumber of 
petty princes, connected with his crown, were ready to 
march at his command. The vigour of his operations ap- 
peared at the fame time not unworthy of his power. The 
Dolopians ,5 had contefted fome of his claims, and had 
made their appeal to Rome $ but, regardlefs of this 
he entered their country, and reduced them to fubje&ion. 
The people of Byzantium, prefled by Eumenes, had ap? 




plied to him for aid; when he immediately Jent fprces to 
their r auiffcance,' and obliged the king of Pergamus to re- 



tire. Abrypolis, who reigned over a ,diftric"t of Illyricum, 



" Liv. Lt xli, c» 82. L, xlii. c. xU 



and 
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and was one of the allies of Rome, having made an inroad Book 

into Macedon, Perfeus marched immediately againft him, VII.. 

put him to flight, and purfued him into his own dominions, ^ e( ^ 4 1 * 
of which he took poffefiion. And even afterwards, when at- 
tacked by the Romans themfelves, he maintained war againft 
them for three years, with confiderable fuccefs . 




In what manner all this feeming ftrength came to be anni- 
hilated, and fo many advantages to terminate in difcomfiture, 
and the utter extirpation of him and the houfe of Macedon, 
is a fit fubjecl: for hiftorical inquiry. 



Perseus, at the very commencement of his reign, was His error in 
guilty of a capital error. The Baftarnae, of whom mention JheBaftar- 
has been made, were on their march through Thrace when nac * 
his father died. Philip had llipulated the fubfidy they were 
to receive, and the different fums to be .paid to the chiefs of 
theThracian tribes for granting them a free pafiage through 
their territories, Perfeus, who, although poffefTed of im- 
menfe treafures, was under the dominion of the moft fordid 
avarice, would not abide by thefe ftipulations ; in confe- 
quence of which, the Baftarnae refufed to advance, thirty 
thoufand men excepted, who having already entered the 
Macedonian frontiers, purfued their route to Dardania. The 



reft halted in Thrace 5 where, provoked by the treatment 

1 

they had met with, they fell on the people of the country 
and, as if to indemnify themfelves, plundered wherever they 

ft 

came : fo that Perfeus loft an ally, who had probably ren- 
dered Macedon, at leaft for the prefent, exceedingly formi- 
dable 5 whilft he at the fame time forfeited the confidence of 
his Thracian neighbours, who were not only defrauded of 



3U 



the 



5*4 
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but com 





through his perndi 



Sed. 



i. 




to take up. arms in their own defence. 



• Fr<o-m the importance of the iervices performed by the 




thoufand Baffornae who entered Dardania 



14 



the 



con- 



fequences are obvious had the whole force of : thofe emi- 
grants,, faid, to amount to upwards of an hundred thoufand 
men, been poured into this country. The Dardanians, here- 
tofore the moft adtive enemies of Macedon on. that fide, now 

employment at home, were 




more 



than 






forced to retreat to their . ftrong-holds, where, . wi 
culty, they maintained themfelves againfi thofe bold invaders. 
The Baftarnae found powerful auxiliaries in the Scordifci IS , 
a fierce natron to the north -weft of Dardania, whofe fettle- 
ments extended to the confines of Italy ; and who, originally 
from the fame; neighbourhood, and iimilar in. language and 
in manners, rejoiced in the opportunity of joining their kin- 
dred tribes. At length, however, negle&ed by Macedon 
and hopelefs of fupplies from their own country,: the Ba- 
ftarnae .: were : under the necefiity of retiring homewards 3 but 
even then, not drfpirited: by their ifituation, they made good 
their retreat, and without any materiallofs regained the banks 
of the Danube. The fequel of their adventures' 16 feems 



** See LiV. iL. xli. c. *.q. & Polyb. Legat. huu . 



I 



J-uftin 



they 



part of thofe known by the -name of Gauls,, who had emigrated under Brennus and 
his fellow-leaders,, and. who had fettled in this country after their un'fuccefsful at" 
tempt on Delphi. According to this hiftorian, they had 5 their head-fettlement near 
the confluence of the-Save and the Danube,, in. that ..part of Hungary, where Bel- 

grade now ftands. 



16 



See tiv# L^xlit Sogplenu Frenfh*. 
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We are informed, that the Danube being frozen over, 

own confines, they attempted to . 





over on 




-Se<£fc. : 




under them, they ail 

■ 

The like fate,. Livy 17 tells us, involved their 




countrymen who had halted in Thrace $ 




of 




accor 




to 





mirac 






a vi o- 



The truth of both 




lent tempenV of -thunder and 

thefe accounts is much to be queftioned : they 
took their rife from fome vague reports, at firft readily be- 

and afterwards induftrioufly propagated, - by a people 




whofe vanity it was to imagine, " that, ; to have marched: forth 
in fupport of the enemies of Rome, was an impiety 




it concerned Heaven to punifh." And it even appears from 

as to thefe tales of wonder, that the 



Strabo 



who i s 






a 




of 



Romans of thofe days, far 
the hifhory of the different: tribes -of this part of Germany, 
fGarcely were inftrucTled even in their names . '■■ ... • 



The Romans ibon discovered, or at leaft 
defigns-' of Perfeus . The invafion of 




the The Romans, 

u , jealous of 
by , the Perfeus, 





; the relief he had feht 
to Delphi i had raifed 



; his 
to the Byfantines \ 

an alarm at Rome, Commiffioners had repeatedly been dif- ftndcomimf- 

t , , , , ' r ' r t r . , fionersinto 

patched to demand the reaion or tneie 
above all, to infpecl: narrowly into the fituation of affairs 




- iioners in to 

and, Macedon; 



» ft 



in 






firft 



years 




reign^ Perfeus, 



had fubmitted to the pleafure of the ienate, and had given 



the .different 




an 




- J 



reception 



But 



0 * 



■ *7. L.xl. c; 58.' 



18 Seeli. vii, p. 203, 204." Cafad&cfo: 
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provoked 
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Fook provoked at length, that meflengers from Rome fhould 

VII. ftiU continue to infeft his courts renewing inquiries* of 
S e &* r « which he plainly faw the defign, he began, to mew his 
Perfeus treats refentment at the indignity; and Caius Valerius Laevinus, 

with fome other Roman patricians, having, in the feventh year 
of his reign, come to Macedon on the ufual errand, he put 



them with 

contempt, 



them off from day 
at laft they were 

audience i9 .,. 




under various pretences, until 

to leave Macedon without an 



The machi- The report of the contempt with which their commifllon 

nations of ' 



Eumenes: ers had been treated, had already reached the fenate, when 

Eumenes of Pergamus afforded new matter to ftrengthen their 



is received 
favourably 

at Rome. 



fufpicions 



Mortified at the encreafe of power which he faw 



Macedon was acquiring, and apprehenfive of the confequences 
to himfelf, ftiould that kingdom be reftored*. to its antient 
fplendor, he haftened to Rome; and having obtained a pri- 
vate audience of the fenate,. laid- before them a. full account 
of the formidable appearance of the Macedonians, and of 
the entetpriling fpirit of their king 5 , of the treafures he 



pollened.- y 



the mighty armaments he had in readinefs ; ; and 



the alliances he had formed with mo& of the Greek and 

* 

Afiatic itates,; who,, from a ffcttled jealoufy of Rome,, were 
prepared; upon the. firft opportunity to unite againft her as 

a common: foe i. 



. The fenate acknowledged the fceaL whfcto Eumehes mani- 
fefted, on this ,occafion,!by beftbwing on him extraordinary 
honours he was. prefen ted not only with magnificent: gifts,. 



See JLiv. L.xli. c 4 25. et L, xlii 



?• Liy h X. xlii. Ci 1.1 & feq* 



but 
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but alfo with, the higheil enfigns of Roman magiftracy, the E_o^a k 
Gurule chair and the ivory wand. The utmofl precaution 
was at the fame time taken, that no part of his informa- 
tion mould tranfpire. It only was whifpered in Rome, 
that Eumenes had. attended the fenate with very intereft- 
ing intelligence^ and. it was not till after the overthrow of 



Perfeus, . that the particulars were made public". This 
affe&ation of fecrecy, together with their effufions of grati- 
tude to the Pergamenian king, were evidently defigned to 
imprefs the Roman people with apprehenfions of mighty/ 
dangers, from Macedon, and of the abfolute necefliry of a 

■ 

war i the -moft urgent motives to which, were however 
the. ambitioil and avarice of the fenators themfelves.. 



Perseus, who< had notice that Eumenes had fet out Perfeus fends 

. r embafladors 

for Rome, caufed embafladors to follow him: where for to counteract 



feveral days they attended in vain, foliciting an audience; 
which having at length obtained, they were treated with 
fuch marks of flight and difrefpedl:,, that ilarpalus, at the 



Eumenes 5 



head of the dep 



could not fupprefs his indignation. 

u " wifhes to be believed 



tneir remon 

firance to 



tt 



The, king," . faid he to the. fenate, \* 

when he declares, that neither by words nor by. a&ions has theRoma&. 
he given the Roman people caufe to think him an enemy. 



fenate. 



tt 



but 



1 




he. finds that you 



feeking a pretence againft 



'* him, he wants not. courage 



defend himfelf.. 



The 



<f chance of war is alike to both; the mue 



The Macedonian king had no pofitive information of the 
bufinefs of Eumenes at Rome;, but* from the character of. 



aj SeeLiv. L.xlii. c. .14^ 



** Iivt L» xlii. c. 14* 



that 



4 ■ 
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Book that prince, and 
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now 



In 



Ferfeus feeks. liarie-S ; this 




Romans feemed 

■ 

vengeance, 
a : eapitairii : ^ of auxi- 




to revenge 

himfelf on 
Eumenes. 



Eumenes 



the perpetration of fuch crimes, he employed to ' aiMinate 
Eumenes, 





declared his 1 intention of 




the 



route 




in his return -homewardy in -order to fa- 
crifice to the Delphic god. The ut-uatton "of BelpMy on the 

a mountain, rendered the road to it for the moft 




part fteep and 1 difficult ; and the path 




winded 




a valley fa narrow 





tern 



r 

only 



one 



perfon could pafs at a time. Mere the aflaffins took their 



tfand 



concealed by a wall th&t teng 



r 




hollow 



way, and waited the approach of the king* 3 . His retinue 



had moved forward, and laft 




came Eumenes himfelf, 



r i* 

preceded by Fantaleon an Ae tojian chief • when the wretches, 

as the king came under the wall, tumbled down upon 




-him two huge 




one of which 




on his head, 



and the Other on his fhoulders, ilruck him to the ground, 
and a ihower of fmall flones fucceedihe. feemed to have 



overwhelmed the unfortunate monarch ; 




the alfaffins, 






their purpofe, made their 
having killed one of their 



they had 
efcape up the mountain, 
accomplices, whofe ; flownefs of pace expofed them to a dif- 

- 

eovery. ■ • ■•' ■ "• • - ' 



h m 



1 

Eumenes, however, was not dead. His attendants, 



efwpeswith pantaleon excepted, had all fed upon 



* \ 

feeing their mate 



fall ; but now 




round > they found him, though 



; ; , , s r . -.9* £j v ; x jj j t c;> 15' &*feq 



- - - V «. 



fesifelefs, 



< 



FROM THE ACCESSION OF 



fenfelefs,, ftill warm and breathing, 
veyed hini to a place of fafety in 





con 



and 




foon after to Aegina, where he lay concealed till he was 
in a condition to be removed to Alia. For fome time a 
report of. his death prevailed, and fo confidently was it be- 
lieved, that his brother purpofed to take pofleffion of the: 

and to marry the wife of Eumenes. Already had 
he been ta/kmg, as Livy terms it, with the queen, - and the 
commander of the citadel of Pergamus, when tidings, ar- 
rived, that his brother was returning. -From another bro- 

4 

ther, and a prince, this precipitancy might have provoked 
the 'marpeft repre'henfionv Eumenes, however, contented 

* 

Attains in a whifper, " not to think 



5*9 
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himfelf With 




for the future of marrying his brother's wife, until he 



u was certain that her huiband was dead 



.1 • . 



. 1 






of Eumenes confidered i Perfeus as the Perfeus is 




ox the affamnation, 



al though no direft proof could SflTnf 

tion. 



be ^brought againil him* The Romans undertook the tra- 
cing . of- ; this dark affair. : A . . woman of fome diftin&ion,, 
narried "Braxo, who lived at Delphi,; was known to have con- 1 
neclions with -the Macedonian king,, and at her houfe the 
afTaffins were faid to mave lodged.. Valerius,, lately .one of 




the - . commimoners at . 

contrived 'to 



court of Macedon 




was now 





off this woman to Rome 



where vRammi us of Brtmdufium^ who -had 




. Vale 



J 

rius that 'he "had important difcoveries ' to make, alfo at? 



tended him., -From the 



to 




of thefe two 






• writers, the cleareft evidence ap- 
peared of Perfeus's guilt. . Praxo confeiTed me knew, the 

aflaffi ns*. 
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they were employed by Perfeus, having 



received them into her houfe in confequence of his direc- 
tions. And Rammius, who generally entertained at Brun- 
dufium every eminent perfon, Greek or Roman, in their 
palTage to and from Greece, depofed, that Perfeus had prac- 
tifed with him to poifon not only Eumenes, hut other 
perfons whom he was to have named ; that, apprehenfive 
for his own life, Rammius had promifed compliance ; and 
that a poifon of the moft fubtle kind had been delivered 
to him, for the propofed purpofe, by Perfeus himfelf. 



Commiffion- With a prince of fuch a chara&r (for at Rome thefe 

feveral 'charges were conlidered as undoubted fa&s) the fe- 
nate held it a reproach to be on terms of amity ; commimon- 

therefore immediately difpatched, requiring him 



ers fent to 
Perfe us to 
demand re- 
paration .: 



he treats 
them with 
infnlt. 



ers* 4, were 



to dedafb from all further aclrs of violence, and to make ample 
reparation for what he had already been guilty of ; and, mould 
he refufe to comply, to renounce, in the name of the Roman 
people, all friendfhip and alliance with him. Perfeus, pro- 
bably apprifed of the purpofe of the embally, after making the 
deputies wait feveral days for an audience,, condefcended at 
laft to admit them, when they were on the point of returning to 
Rome unheard. The freedom of their remonftrances: added 



ion which already fwelled within him, and 

■ 

them the keeneft recriminations ; exclaimed 



to the indigna 
he retorted on 

■ w 

againfl the haughtiriefs of the Romans ; their infblence to 
kings ; their infatiable lttft of empire ; and their infefting 



1 




is court with their daily embaiiadors, who joined the mean 

of fpies to the imperioufnefs of deipots, to whole 




j 



Liv. L. xlii. c. 25. 



control 
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control they expected he mould fubjed all his a&ions* Book 
Unmoved by this intemperate language, they calmly de- VII. 
manded an anfwer to the requifitions they had made. ^ e( ^"* 1 * 
«* To-morrow," faid he, " you mail have it under my 
« hand.'* Accordingly, next day he delivered them a 
writing, in which he declared, " That as to the treaty of 
alliance faid to fublirl: between Macedon and Rome, he 
held himfelf no way bound by it; that it was a contract 



1 

entered into by his father, and binding on him only ; that 
at his acceffion, when not yet firmly feated on his throne, 
he had fubmitted to it from policy ; — yet he was ftill ready 
to conclude a treaty of alliance with Rome on equitable 
conditions, and if they had fuch to offer, he would take 
it into coniideration." The reply of the Roman deputies 
was ihort. They pronounced Perfeus to be no longer the 
ally of Rome. And Perfeus, : in the voice of defiance, com- 
manded them, within three days to quit Macedon. 



- 

This apparent vigour was but poorly fupported on the a Roman 
part of Perfeus. The fenate, upon the report of their ^Gr^ces 
embaffadors, had ordered a body of eight thoufand foot 
and four hundred horfe, under the command of the praetor 
Cn. Sicinius, to march into Epire* 5 . The inftant Perfeus 
heard of this, he feems to have fhrunk with difmay from the 
approaching conteft; for he fent embalTadors to Rome, to Perfeus fends 
folicit terms of peace. They were received as he might tofoiirit ° r$ 
have expected : they had audience, not in the fenate, but P eace * 
without the city, in the temple of Bellona* 6 , as coming 



* s Olymp. cli. 4* Bkforb Christ 202. 86 Liv. L, xli. c. 46. 
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Book from a prince the declared enemy of Rome ; and after 



VII. 



fome queftions, relative to certain hoftile attempt 



lately 



Seel:. -j. committed by the king of Macedon in Perrhaebia and Thef 

faly, concerning which, the embafiadors 
wfioareor- infi- ructions, they were ordered to leave Italy within eleven 




they had no 



dered to 



leave Italy, days, and to tell their matter, never more to prefurne to fend 



embaffies to Rome, but to make his future appli 



to 




commanders of the Roman armies. 



Greece 



Roman com- 
miffioners 
fent into 

Greece. 



Si 



was foon after followed 




five 




appointed by the fenate to vifit the Grecian flates, and to: 



confirm them in the interefts of Rome; of whom Auks 
Hoftilius and Quintua Marcius Philippus had Epire, Aeto- 



lia, and Theflaly, aflSgned to them for their department 



The father of Marcius had been the gueft and friend of the. 
late king of Macedon. The mean- fpiri ted Perfeus. laid hold 
Perfeus ap- of this circumftance % and though he had. already applied by 

letter to the five commiflioners upon their arrival on the 
coafl of Greece, defiring to be informed why he was, threat-. 



plies to 
Marcius j 



ened with hoftil 



and had been arifwered with mani 



to> 



feft contempt; he nevertnelefs renewed his. application 
Marcius at LaruTa, reminded him. of the mutual hofpitality 



by which their families were united 



and 



quefted> that h£. 



might, be 




to. 



conference 



' 1 ♦ 



the policy of 
Marcius j 



Marcius received the' 




m the moft graejbust 



manner. " He had often," he (aid*: u heard his father men-- 
*' tion his connections with tjie Macedonian king * : and it was.; 
** chiefly in the view of doin^ Perfeus fervice, that, he had. 



*7 UV.^'^ ^^M' 



J m 




accepted 
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<* accepted of his prefent commimon $ he therefore chear-? B o o k 
« fully granted him the conference which he defired." Ae- 
on the appointed day, the Macedonian king and 
the two Roman commiflioners arrived on the oppofite banks 

+ 

of the Peneus. The Romans were accompanied by deputies 
from moil of the Grecian Hates, who, either anxious for 
their own fate, , or as a mark of refpedt to Rome, had come 
to witnefs the important iffue ; and Perfeus was attended 
his guards, with a number of Macedonian lords and Thra- 
cian chiefs. The adjufKng of the ceremonial was the firft 
point in queftion, whether the king mould pafs the river 
to the Romans, or the Romans to the king. The com- 
pliment feemed to be due to regal dignity : but it was the 
policy of Rome to manifeft a contempt of royalty ; and, as the 
king had requefted the conference, the Romans alledged, that 
he mould yield the point of precedency. At length, by an 
in up id kind of jeft, Marcius put an end to the conteft ; ef let 
<( the younger," faid he, <f pafs to the elder, the fon to the 
father," alluding to his own name, Philip. The next 
point Was, whether the king Should pafs over with only a 
few of his guards, or with all his retinue. The latter Perfeus 
infifted on, as moll: honourable : but in that cafe Marcius 
required hoftages, that no act of hoftility mould be com- 
mitted. To this humiliation alfo the Macedonian king was 
obliged to fubmit. 



Marcius opened the conference with many profeffions 
of his perfonal regard for Perfeus, at the fame time acquit- 
ting the Romans of having provoked the impending war, 
of which he after ted the king alone was guilty, whofe repeated 
ads of violence had made it neceffary for Rome to fend an 



3 x 2 



army 
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army into Greece. In one point only, he told Perfeus, the 
fenate thought he had acted wifely, in fending his embaf- 

* 

fadors to renew the treaty of alliance with the Roman peo- 
pie ; and yet, how much better had it been never to have re- 
newed the treaty, than to have broken it as foon as renewed. 
Abrupolis, the friend of Rome, he had driven from his king- 
dom. Artetarus, the moft faithful confederate that the Romans 
had among all the Illyrian princes, had fallen by domeftic 
treachery, and to his murderers he had given an afylum in 
his dominions - 3 evidently mewing, to fpeak in the mildelt 
terms, how much he rejoiced in their treafon. In dired 
contravention of the late ftipulations, he had marched an 
army through . the midft of Greece to Delphi ; - he had fent: 
fuccours to the Byzantines; he had entered into a league 
with the JBoeotians ; he had made war on the Dolopes. Everfa 
and Callicritus,. the Theban embajftadors, perifhed as they, were. 

returning from Rome; e< I would rather afk," continued 
Marcius, whofe crime this was,, than fix it on any in- 

■ 

*' dividual. Violent commotions have arifen in Aetolia, 

*' in which fome of the principal men have loft their lives; 
«< by what party but. the Macedonian were thofe- commotions 
" excited ? Eumenes had nearly fallen a facrifiee to treachery 

■ 

" before the altars at. Delphi; I am unwilling to name the 
* f perfon he accufes.. As to Rammius,. what diffcoveries he 
1 ' has made, your own embauadors, no doubt,. hav,e„ already 
" informed you. The hearing of thefe things is irkfome to 
** you* You brought it. on.yourfelf, by inquiring, in the 
" letter which you> addrefled to us, why the Romans fend 
44 an army into^ Maeedon,. or garrifon the cities of their allies.. 
" You have now heard their reafons. And, harm- as you> 
may think the anfwer, you, would probably have thpught; 
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** yourfelf more feverely treated had your enquiry been left Book 
" altogether unanfwered. Mindful of the friendfhip that ^11, 

" fubfifted between our fathers, I fhall lend a favourable ear Se<a * Ic 
" to whatever you can offer in your j unification ; and I wifh 
*« you may furnifh me with arguments to plead your caufe in 
" the fenate." 



anfwer. 



So fevere a charge, delivered in this manner, not only be- The king's 
fore a number of his own fubje&s, but alfo in the prefence 
of the deputies of the Grecian ftates, fhews little of that 
tender concern for Perfeus, by which the Roman pretended to 
be actuated. And, what renders this conduct more worthy 
of notice, it appears from the defence which Livy has put 
in the mouth of the Macedonian king, that of thefe accufa- 
tions, fome were evidently ill-grounded, and many height- 
ened with much unfair aggravation. Rammius, Perfeus de- 
clared, had never been at the court of Macedon but once, nor 
was he ever expected there again :. how improbable therefore 
was it, that he mould intruft a perfon, in. whofe fidelity he 
could not repofe confidence, with a commiffion of fo; de- 
licate and hazardous a nature? The Theban embaffadors-, . 
it was well known,, had perifhed by fhipwreck^ The mur- 
derers of Artetarus he had ordered to be expelled, from his 
dominions the inftant he heard, .that they. had. taken re- 
fuge there.. With, relation, to Eumeries, he was fenfible he 

■ 

had been pointed at. as the. author of his afTafiination j but 
upon what kind of evidence [ had that prince, whofe op- 

# 

preflions had made him odious throughout . Greece and Alia-, 
no enemies to fear hut. from Macedon P-^-This was; his reply 
to, thofe. articles, that concerned him as an individual ? as- a 

•king,, his^ anfwer was yet. ftronger, Abmpolis, . unprovoked 



hada 
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Book had made an inroad into Maeedon, and had fpread his dc 
VII. predations as far as Amphipolis, before Perfeus took up 



X l_ arms a g am: ^ him ; on whom lay the blame, if the iffue of 

the war proved fatal to this lawlefs invader ? The province 

■ 

t 

of Dolopia had been affigned to the Macedonian king by the 
Romans themfelves ; the Dolopians neverthelefs^ had rifen 
againfl: Euphranor, the Macedonian governor, and had put 
him to death, with eircumftances of , tjie moft barbarous 
cruelty | when did it become criminal in a prince, to re- 
duce rebellious fubjedts to obedience ? He had marched 
through a part of Greece to Delphi, in difcharge of his 
vows; but if any of the Hates that lay on his way, could 

I 

make it appear, that the fmalleft outrage had been offered 
to. them, or if, under the diiguife of religion he had been 
found to conceal any ambitious defign, he was willing to 

* 

fubmit to condemnation. Relpe&ing his aflifting the By- 
zan tines, and his league with the Boeotians, his embafladors 
had already explained thofe matters to the fenate, who, 
notwithstanding the oppofition of a few, had accepted of 
his apology. ' " This defence of mine/' he added, will be 
*' received by thofe who hear me, according to their paf- 



" fions and affections; nor is it of fo much importance, 
" what my conduct or my views have been, as in what 
" light you mean to fee my actions. My confcience bears 
*' me witnefs, that I have not offended knowingly; and 
" if through ignorance I have tranigreffed, intruded 

your reproof, I fhall endeavour to correct whatever 
" is amifs. I have certainly done , nothing wrong, which I 
" may not remedy, nor for which you can think I merit 
" all the horrors of an impending war. With little rea- 

" fon therefore are you renowned for moderation and dif- 

" paflionate 
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paffionate councils, if, for caufes that fcarcely deferve ex- 
arms againfr. princes, who are 



you 



take 



««• peculation* 
« your friends and allies 
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Margins feemed much moved, and wifhed the king again An infidious 
to fend embaffadors to Rome, with conciliating propofals. 

ed by Mar- ' 

The difficulty was > how, in the mean while, to fufpend ho- CIUS; 
ftilities.. After many laboured objections from the Romans,. 

" who could not," he faid,, " but reverence the fa- 
cred ties of hofpitality, which fubfifted between Perfeus 

appeared to yield at laft to the felicitations of 

the king, and granted him & truce, until his embaffadors mould- 
hav6 time to return 







eeious 






was no more 




in 




to 




to: the Macedonian 
a feint 49 , which Marcius employed,, 

moft ruin- 




him into this very truce,- 
olis rfteafure that the urihappy prince could 

It will be proper to enter into an explanation 







this matter 



Wmx SicHuus and 

found, 
What, they : had 





afi army > 

doh had 




• - * . 



v ' 




♦ 

commiffioriers arrived in the ruinous 





• ■ 1 




litua'tion of 




very 



i-rr confequence 

mrrerent 0 f it to Per-. 





was 



the head of 



the Beft anointed arid rhoft. numerous that Mace 




great 




his 



plied | whilft hi§' 



f : firi^ the days^ of the 
rich/ ; aM< His' magazmes of war completely fup- 

ft 1* 

his 







in 



Beli&e's the ititeren: he was at the fame time faid 



< 



f 



Lm, L. xlii. c, 43» 



have; 



- s 
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Book have with the Afiatics, as well as with his Illyrian and 
VII. Thracian neighbours, there was, throughout all the Hates of 
Se£t. 1 . Greece, a general difpofition in his favour. The. people 

were every where for Macedon ; and though feveral of their 
leaders were, from a principle of venality or ambition, at- 
tached to Rome, yet even among the chief men, Perfeus 
had many perfonal friends ; and, in general, the wifeft and 
the beft men in every city, apprehenuve of what mufl be 
the fate of Greece mould the Roman power remain without 
control, wifhed fuccefs to Perfeus. As Licinius, the new 
conful, at the fame time, had not yet made the necefTary le- 
vies, and the force of the Romans in Greece was but inconfi- 
, derable, had Perfeus, inftead of fending his daftardly deputa- 
tions to the Roman commimoners, to inquire what brought 
them into Greece, taken advantage of this fortunate affem- 
blage of circumftances, and attacked his enemies the inftant 
they landed, he could hardly have failed of victory $ when, en- 

1 

couraged by fuch an act of vigour, the greater part of Greece 
had probably declared in his favour. But the timidity and 



- ■ 



irrefolution of this devoted prince relieved the Romans 
from their embarraflment $ and they improved the oppor- 
tunity. Their troops they cantoned in the ftrong holds of 
Epire, fo as to form a line along the weflern frontier of 



Macedon, whilft the five commimoners, taking their pro 




grefs through the different flates of Greece, moft of them 
feeing the hopes they had placed in Perfeus difappointed 
his fpiritlefs conduct, readily promifed whatever was afked. 
The truce completed what the Romans had in view. It 
gave them time to provide more effectually for the war; and it 

ihewed to all the , confederates of Macedon, how little de- 

pendence 
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* w ft 1 

pendence there could be on a king, who, after all his boafl- Book 
ings, and with the numerous advantages he pofTefTed, was VII. 

t * 

abject enough to become an humble fuppliant for peace. 



Seel:, i 



The Boeotians rirft experienced the confequences of this The art em- 
fatal meafure 5 °. They had, as we have feen, entered into a Marcius 1 to 
league of alliance with Perfeus. And feVeral of their cities* Jiflblve the 

° #< * Boeotian con- 

when charged with this fact by the Roman commimoners, had federacy. 

w 

alleged, that it was the ad not of any - particular city, but 
of the whole Boeotian body in which, however, fome of 

■ 

the cities had not concurred. This apology furnifhed Mar- 
cius with a hint, which rendered the league abortive, and 

^ m * 

at the fame time deftroyed the Boeotian power for ever. 
He offered to confider every city as a feparate and inde- 
pendent ftate, and as fuch, to conclude with it an alliance. 
The pride of independence, or perhaps the dread of Rome, 
induced more, of them to accept of the offer. Thus was the 
Boeotian confederacy, which derived its whole flrength. from 

4 * * - 

its union, crumbled into feparate and inconfiderable flates j 
and never afterwards recovered its antient importance. Two 
Boeotian cities only, Corona and Haliartus, refufed to depart 
from their alliance with Macedon 5 and being threatened on 



this account by the Thebans* now in the Roman intereft, 



applied to Perfeus for protection. His anfwer was worthy 
of his character. " The truce had tied' up his hands, and 



they mufl provide for their fafety as they could 



31 » 



m — 

30 Polyb. Legat. Ixiii. Liv. L. lxii. c. 38, 43. 3 ' See Polyb. Legat. Ixvi 
Liv. L, xlii. Ci 46. 
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Tib Roman 





teli 



us 



that 



Marcius's return^ fb Rome, the finefFe 



upon 




deceived Perfeus, obtained him but little 



which he had 

the old 




tfhccondua fenators, who remembered antient manners, could not, with 



of Marcius 



disapproved out abhorrence, hear a Roman fehator pride himfelf in hav 

even on an enemy, elpecially 




old fenators. 





and a 




reverence of the facred 



rites of 
" who, 




. " Not fo our forefathers," faid they ; 
a victory that was not the prize of gene- 



rous valour, in their war with the Falifci delivered up 
to the prince of the country, the wretch who had be 
trayed into their hands the royal children intrufted to his 
care j and who again, in their wars with Pyrrhus, warn-* 

them, of his 



ce 



(< 



t 3 



I 




<< 




phyftcian's traiterous 




were over- f uled . 






and, as the reward of his 




command of part of the. fleet to be 
of Greece. 



now governed 
of the conduct of 3Vlarcius > 

him to the 

p 

on the coaft 




Perfeus finds 
himfelf de- 
luded ; 



M e A n While, Perfeus 
tHe late 





an 




et 



eriority m 
thoughts of 
I have," faid he, in his difpatches 

. ^ ... ... „ 



forhe of his Afiatic friends 



b6en heard before the Ro 



man 




in 




of his' embailadors awakened nim from this aelulion 



i 

or my 

have fully anfwered all their objections..' 




and 
The return 



The 




lit xlii. c. 47 



informed 



FROM fm ACOESSION 0f ALEXANDER. 

S 

* 

informed him, that, .after having (been admitted to the pa- 

1 

r ( ade of &n audience /before the Roman fenate, where their 

ntations had been treated with the utmoft contempt, 
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had been ordered to leave Rome inftantly, and Italy 



within 




days $ and that the conful Licinius, whofe 



leyies were now finifhed, was on his way to Greece. 



irrefoluteand 
fearful of en- 



Per-seus, roufed from his dream of fecurity, immedi- 
ately convened at Fella a council of his principal nobility, tering upon 
in order to xonfider what was to be refolved upon in .the 



a war, 



prefent emergency 



Every expedient which fear could 



fuggeft, were . fueceffively mentioned by the king, or by thpfe 
who poflened his confidence : they even propofed " 



to 



pay 



" whatever tribute, or to give up whatever portion of terri- 
" jtojy Ae Romans ihould demand; nay, fhould other con- 
" dkions, Mil more humiliating, be infifted upon, to fubmit 
" £ven jto thefe, rather than abide the hazard of a war." 
Some of the councjj, however, protefted warmly againu: 
•thefe ignominious meafures, and urged the certain ruin which 
muft attend them. 




that if the >king did .not 

f mean to cede all, he mult refolve -to .give up nothing ; ^that 
.the rapacioufnefs of Rome would not be fatisfied with lefs 
than his wrhole kingdom $ that .he .was now in a condition 
to bid them defiance j and that, fuppofing even. the worft, it 
was far more honourable to encounter any dangers in the 

V 

defence of his throne,- than tamely to refign it. — > <e Be war 



" ;then our choice," replied the king, whether from con- 
vi&ioh, or from fhame$ " and may the gods gjrant us fuc- 



cefs ! 



** Liv# L. xlii. c. 50 



3Y 



2 



The 



I 
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Book The fpirited loyalty of the Macedonians on this occa' 
VII. fion 34 , fhews, that whatever were the vices of the man, 
Se&. 1 . p er f eus W as not wanting in thofe qualities which ufually 

a£y of^h^" en( * ear kings to their people. As foon as it was known 
Macedonian that war was refolved upon, from every part of Macedon he 
people. 0 ff ers 0 f i ar g e fubfidies, and ample fupplies of all things 

neceflary for the maintenance of an army. His conduct did 

■ 

him no lefs honour. He thanked his fubje&s for their 
honeft zeal ; but told them, that his own treafures were 
fufficient to anfwer all his demands ; and that the only fer- 
vice with which he mould burden them, was the furnim- 

m 

ft 

ing of carriages for tranfporting his machines and implements 
of war. 



Perfeus takes Perseus was early in the field " ; and having made him- 
the field ; fe]£ ma fl- er 0 f t be freights which open from the Macedo- 
nian frontier into the vale of Tempe, had advanced, before 
the Romans appeared, as far as Sycurium, a city lituated 
fcas an oj^or- at the fouthern extremity of mount OiTa. He had now 

2nnmg the a favourable opportunity of opening the campaign with ad- 
war to advan- vanta g e> The conful, on his march through Athamania to 

ThelTaly, was at this very time intangled in the defiles and 
intricate pafies which interfed [this mountainous part 
Greece. Had Perfeus attacked him here, the Romans them- 
felves confeffed, that a total defeat was almolt unavoidable : 
lofes it % but fearful of engaging in any hazardous enterprize, fay 

the Roman, writers, or more probably* not having proper 
intelligence of the enemy's motions, and fituations* which 
in thofe days was often difficult, to be. obtained, the Ma~- 




** I4y* L. xlii. o, 53-. » Ibid,, c. 54, 55* 



eedonian. 
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f 

cedonian king contented himfelf with the opportunity which Book 
his pofition \ afforded him, of covering Macedon and the: gjj^ 
northern Theflaly .. 



i 

At length Licinius reached Larifla ; and,, having been the Romans 

advance 



joined by a thoufand auxiliaries from, the Achaean ftates, againfthim. 
a reinforcement of five thoufand men under Eumenes from 



Peneus j 



Afia, and a body of Thelfalian horfe, he encamped on the 
north-fide of the Peneus. The two armies, were now Battle of the 

r 

within a few miles of each other 3S - x but though the forag- 
ing parties: from the Macedonian, army overfpread the 
country,, and had extended their ravages into Pheraea 31 y and 
though Perfeus had for fcveral days appeared every morning 



4 » 



in order of battle, and even infulted the Roman camp, in the 
hopes, of bringing on an engagement? the conful, neverthelefs, 
feemed induftrioufly to avoid it. Emboldened by this, Per- 
feus. moved his. camp feven miles nearer ? and the enfuing 
morning, by the nr.ft dawn of day^ having formed his whole 
army, advanced at the head of his cavalry and light-armed in- 
fantry; tor the verge of the Roman entrenchments.. The fudden 
appearance of the enemy at an hour much earlier than ufual j 
and their refolute and firm, appearance, threw the. Roman 
camp into confufion 3 the. tumultuous hurry of the.: foldiery 
making the danger from without appear greater than it 
was.. The conful, in this critical fituation, commanded all 
his cavalry* with the light-armed and auxiliary troops, to 
fally forth and repulfe the enemy,, he himfelf- remaining 



3 - 6 Liv. L. xlii». c> 57 & ; feq*. 

■ 

3? One of the faireft provinces of Theflaljr^ and; under, the. immediate prote&ion 



of: ^.Romans,, 



within. 




B o o k" within the trenches with his legionaries; ready, to anfwer. any 

VII. exigency. The JRomah : detachment ibund- the^taik 

^ e ^-' r ' to them, much more difficult than they expe&ed. ' iUnable 

the Macedo- t0 ft anc i the furious charge of the Thracian horiemen, who, 

nians vi&on- , . rt . , , . . 

bas : to ufe the expreflion of the Roman hiitorian, **:rufhed for- 

ward with a ferocity like that of wild beafts ipringing on 
their prey," they gave way on every iide, ^after having, fuf- 
tained confiderable iofs j and had been all cat to pieces, if 
the Theffalian cavalry, who covered the left wing, and had 



hitherto flood 
their ranks, 



received them within 




Perfects wants The initant it was known that the advantage was on 



^roveM^vic. the fide of Macedon, Hippias and Leonnatus, who corn- 



prove his vie 

tor Y * manded the phalanx, advanced to the field of battle, in 




hopes of crowning the glory of the day "by forming the 
-Roman camp. And liad the king -yielded to their martial 
ardour, there had been .little >doubt of fuccefs : but -fo dar- 
ing an exploit was more than Perfeus durfi: aipire to. 
matural pufillanimity returned j and "Evander, who was no 
ftranger to his -matter's weaknefs, and probably difcovered 
his wimes in his looks, at fight of the phalanx advifed him, 
** not to tempt fortune any further for the prefent, but rather 
*be Satisfied with the fuccefs he had already obtained, which 
would certainly facilitate a peace, if peace was his object, 



or, if he chofe to continue the war, would induce numbers 



to join him/' Perfeus, with much commendation of Evan- 
der's prudence, ordered the phalanx to halt, and a retreat 
to be founded 3 \ In this adion, there fell of the -Roman 



* 



** Plutarch in Paul. Aemilio. 
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infantry 
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* w * 

infantry two thoufand, with two hundred of their, cavalry i Book 



two 




Forty foot 
lofl. 



more- of their horfemen being made: priforiers. 

twenty horfe, were all the. Macedonians 




VII. 



Se&. 



i. 




* ■ 



Next morning difcovered to Perfetis his fatal error 59 . fecsMsmif- 
Dreading the very enterprize which the Macedonian durit 



not 




Eumenes had advifed the conful to decamp by 
night, and retreat to the other fide of the Peneus, where he 



might remain in fafety and Licinius, notwithftanding 



the 



humiliating confeffion which fmch a ilep implied, found 

* 

it expedient to follow the advice. Perfeus now faw, what 

•might have been done had he followed his .victory, or even 

been attentive to the ^enemy's motions during the night, and 
attacked them in their retreat over the river.. 





-FkoM the temper of mind with which the news of his viaory. 

imperfecl: as it was, were received throughout generdex- 
Greece, We . may j udge what the real difpofitions of the "^oughout 
people were,, and how difficult .the Romans would have found Greece., 
this -war,, had a prince of abilities, and worthy of .public 



* 1 4 * 

confidence, been -then feated on the -throne of Macedon 



The 



different ftates had before fhewn -their difaffedtion to the 
caufe of . Rome, in. the fcarity fuccours they:fent to the con- 

4 \ were-fo inconfiderable 




ful ; which, in general, fays 

# 

as .not -'to t>e worth recording, rwhilffc they -apologized under, 
various pretences, aM-ftill p^ofelied an ardent zeal for her fer~ 



»* Liv. L» xlii. c. *6o. 



* ? Quorum pleraque (adeo parvaerant) in.obliyionem addu&a. 



Liv. 'lirkHi- c. 55 



vice. 



1 



Sect 



Book vice. That difguife which the dread of Roman power had 
VII. obliged, them to affume, was now thrown off*' ■$ and not 

only the friends of the royal :houfe of Macedon, but even 
the men who were fuppofed to have been warm in the inte- 
refts of Rome, joined in the general joy . The Romans, it 
appeal's from the corifefiion of their" own writers, \ had al- 
ready made Greece feel their infolence and oppreffionj and 



many of their moft zealous partizans began, to entertain the 
moft melancholy apprehenfions of impending fervitude. 



Perfeus Perseus, by his own conduct, foori weakened the im- 

fbr an eace U " : P r ^ u ^°J ls which, properly cultivated, might have been high- 
ly advantageous. : As if former experience had mot taught 
Jhim that a vigorous profecution of the war was his only 
refource, he renewed his folicitations for peace with all the 
abjectnefs of a vanquifhed enemy 4 % offering to cede to the 
Romans, all the cities and provinces which had been ceded 
by his father Philip, and. to pay the fame tribute he had 
is refufed ; agreed to pay. But the Romans, whofe maxim it was, 

* e never, in whatever fortune, to make peace with a victo- 
4C rious enemy," rejected his offer with fcora, imperioufly 
requiring Perfeus " to furrender himfelf and his kingdom 
" to the Romans at difcretion, ' ' as the only way by which 
peace was to be obtained. Incenfed at this haughty an- 
fwer, the king's counfellors advifed him to abandon all 
thoughts of accommodation $ but the very haughtinefs of 
the anfwer terrified his Ipirit, and became a new argument 



<« Fama pugnae," fays Livy, fpeaking of this battle, " nudavit voluntates 



*' hominum." L. xlii. c. 63. 



**. Polyb. Legat. Ixix. Liv. L. xlii. c» 6*. 



with 




THE ACCESSION OF 




SIT 



with Perfeus" for renewing his application* He thought it Book 
impoffible that the *Conful fhould manifefl fueh firmnefs, VII. 
without an affurance of fuccefs 5 and fent a fecond deputation. .r^Q* *: 
with an offer of a much larger tribute ^ to which the Romans 
returned the fame anfwer* 



The manner in which the conful profecuted the war Bad conduft 
during the remainder of his year* fhewed but little of that commanded, 
firmnefs or affurance of victory, which thefe fpirited an- 
fwers feemed to imply 43 . In ThefTaly, the two armies 
were employed in attacking or defending, with various fuc- . 
cefs, places of little importance, except merely on account 
of their fituation > or in occafional fkirmifhes, moftly between 
the foraging parties, which, though fometimes bloody and 
attended with lofs to the Macedonians, made no material al- 
teration in the Jftate of affairs. Perfeus, in defiance of all 
the Roman efforts, frill kept poffeffion of the pafTes and 
ftrong holds that commanded the Macedonian frontier. In II- 
lyricum **, one of the conful's lieutenants had made him- 
felf mafler of two opulent towns, and had granted the in- 
habitants their effects, in the view of alluring to fubmiffion y 

this apparent clemency, another ftrong town in the 
neighbourhood ; but finding his expectations difappointed, 
and that neither his fubtlety of contrivance nor force of arms 
could give him poffefiion, he returned and pillaged both the 
places which he had formerly fpared. In Boeotia 4S , the 
praetor Lucretius laid fiege to Haliartus, and having taken 
it after an obftinate and vigorous defence, plundered it of 




See Liv.^ L. xlii. c. 64 & fecj. 4 * Liv. L. xliii. c. f. * s Liv. 
L, xlii, e. 63. 
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3. Z every 
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Book every thing valuable, appropriating moft of the fpoils to his 
VII. own ufe, and then razing it to the ground. From thence 
Sed. i. k e p rocee( i ec l to . Thebes, which, though fhe opened her 

gates, he nevertheless treated with all the feverity of an 

■ 

exafperated enemy ; not content with reftoring the citizens 
that had been banifhed for their attachment to the Roman in- 

■ 

tereft, but alfo felling, with their families, as Haves, all who 

■ 

were fufpe&ed of favouring the caufe of Macedon.. 



Perfeus afts Perseus having, in the mean time, furprifed a part of 

with vigour «. 

and fuccefs. the Roman fleet 46 which lay at Oreum in Euboea, had 

* 

taken twenty of . their ftore-mips, funk the rejft, laden 
with wheat, and made himfelf mafter of four gallies, of 
five benches, of oars. Intelligence having been received, that 

* 

fome of the Thracian tribes, inIHgated and affifted by Eu- 
menes of Pergamus, had broken into the dominions of 

4 

Cotys, a king of Thrace in alliance with /Perfeus, and an 
auxiliary in the Macedonian camp, he immediately difmiffed 
the Thracian king with large prefents, and a confiderable 
fum of money, to the defence of his own territories; and 
fo little now were his apprehenfions of danger from the Ro- 
mans, that he himfelf marched foon after to the aid of Cotys, 
and obtained for him a complete, vi&ory over the invaders. 



* I 

Theconful Licinius was fucceeded in the command by the conful 
ceeds to the Hoftilius, who was more unfuccefsful than his predecelfor. 

A 

commana ,• \j^ on ^ verv entrance into Epire, of whofe defection there 

was not, as yet, any fufpicion, he narrowly efcaped falling, 
into an ambufcade of Epirots, who had lain in wait for him, 



+" Plutarch, in Paul. Aemilio. - Liv. L. xliii. c. z. 




in 



1 
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in order* to deliver him up to Perfeus. He afterwards en- Book 
deavoured to penetrate into Macedonia by the province of , YH. 
Elymaea ; and was defeated. He attempted a palTage by the * * 
Gambunian mountains ; and found it impracticable. He fails in every 
detached his lieutenant Appius Claudius, to infeft the Mace^ 
donian frontier from the fide of Illyricum - 7 who having 
formed the defign of plundering Ufcana 47 , a city on the 
confines of Macedon, fuffered himfelf to be caught in a 



attempt 



fnare by a flratagem of the Cretan garrifon : they had pro 



mifed to betray the place to him ; but upon his approaching 
the walls with a carelefs fecurity, they fallied out with 
the inhabitants, and attacked him fo vigorouily, that fcarcely 
a fourth part of his army efcaped. 



mifcarriages. 



I 

, This train of bad fuccefs became the more reproachful Caufe.fchefc 
from the caufe to which it feemed juftly to be afcribed, " the 
rapacity and infolence of oppreflion," with which moll of 
the Roman commanders of the prefent year, as well as the 
preceding, flood charged. Decimius 4 ', who at the begin- 
ning of the war had been fent on an embany to Gentius 
of Illyricum, was; with good reafon, fufpe&ed of having fold 
himfelf to the Illyrian king. Complaints, fupported by the 
ftrongeft proofs, had been laid before the fenate, againfl Lucre- 
tius 49 , one of the praetors of the lafl year, who, after en- 
riching himfelf with the pillage of the enemies of Rome, 



had not. even fpared her friends ; defpoiling the very temples 

V 

of Chalcis, then confederate with the Romans, of their moil 
precious ornaments, in "order to add to the magnificence of his 



* 7 Liv, L. xliii. c, 10. * 8 Liv. L. xlii. c. 454 49 Liv. L.xliii. c. 4. 
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Book villa in the neighbourhood of Antium. There was alio 

reafon to fufped:, that Licinius himfelf had not been guilt- 



VII. 
Sedt. i. 



lefs 



The like compl 



were now brought againft -the 



onful Hoftilius, and the officers under his command 



Caf- 



fius, one of his praetors, was infamous for his depredations* 
His admiral, Hor tenfius 5 °, had put, to death the chief men 

and fold for flaves the 



of Abdera, on the Thrac 



coaft 



reft of the citizens becaufe they had refufed to comply 
with his mercilefs exactions, and had dared to appeal to the 
conful for relief ; fo that the neighbouring cities, alarmed 
by thefe enormities, and dreading limilar ads of violence 
had fliut their gates againft him. On his return to Chalcis, 
the unhappy Chalcidians again experienced all the cruelty 
and rapine of Lucretius. Even the army under the immediate 
command of Hoftilius had been, rendered unfit for fervice, 
either by the facility or avarice of the conful and his prin- 
cipal officers j numbers of the foldiers having, for money, or 

through favour,, obtained leave of abfence* and returned to 
Italy.. 



The Mace- 
donian af- 
fairs in a 



The Macedonian affairs, on the contrary, wore a proipe- 
us appearance 5 *. Perfeus had defeated every attempt againft 

on as winter had fet 



profperous ]VJacedon during the fummer s and as fi 

iituationj ° * 



t 

in. and the fn.ows had rendered the mountains and 



around him impaftable 
defeated the Dardanians 



to th 
> whe 




Romans,, he attacked and 
probably upon the retreat 



of the Baftarnae, began again to be troublefome,. leaving 



thoufand of them dead 



the field. From thence he had 



$° Liv. L. xliii.. c. 7, 



>* Liv. ibid, c, 1.1., 



5a - See Liv:. L, xliii. 



advanced 
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advanced into Illyricum, with the view of recovering fome B 



places of ftrength, formerly taken by the Romans, which 



were of conleq 



to the fecurity of the Macedon 



frontier ; and, at the fame time, of entering into alliance 
with Gentius, the mofl powerful of the Illyrian princes. 



He 



found little, difficulty in the accomplifhment of the former, 
and might as eafily have effe&ed the latter, had not his own 



avarice 53 been the only obftacle. Gentius wanted money ; ; 

* 

and Perfeus could not think of fupplying him; fo that, after 
a repeated interchange of meffages, the negotiation ended 
without effect. He had not yet entered Illyricum, when he 



received the 



inftig 




* 

intelligence, that the Ep 



at the. 



of Cephalus, one of their chieftain 



had 



re 



nounced the friendfhip of Rome, and declared in his favour. 
The Aetolians too folicited his prefence, : offering to put 
Stratus into his hands,, a coniiderable city of Acarnania on 
the Achelous, which at this time was in their poffemon.. 



The invitation was eagerly 



pted, and Perfeus was in 



flantly in motion., But the feverity of the feafon. and the 



difficulty of the roads rendering 




march exceedingly te 



dious 



Roman commander* who was ftationed in the 




try, conceiving fome. fufpicion of the defign,, had entered the. 
city with a ffrong body of. troops the evening before Perfeus. 
reached it. He made himfelf, however, fome amends, 
getting poffemon of Aperantia, a neighbouring diftricl: of 
Aetolia and. this fuccefs was foon followed by advice, that. 
Clevas> one of his generals, had defeated the Romans on the 
borders of Epire, in two fucceffive engagements,, in which,. 
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%x See, Poly b 0 .Legafc,.lxxvU Ixxvii 



1 



3 » Liv. L. xliii. e. 23* 
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Book two thoufand of the enemy had fallen, and three hundred 



VII. 

Seel:. I. 



been made prifoners* 



^ — — — — — 

but injured Nothing, indeed, feems now to have been v/anting to 
^ y J e f °r dld Perfeus, but to have known how to employ properly, the 



avarice of 
Perfeus. 



treafures of which he was mafter 



The 



pt 



and 



in- 



ference of the Roman commanders, had made them generally 
odious. Polybius himfelf acknowledges, that, had the Ma- 




fuch a wonderful excefs of 
e, have been a judgment 



cedonian king (whofe avarice, t( 
fordidnefs and folly, mult, fays 
on him from the gods ,s ) improved the prefent opportunity, 

giving moderate fubfidies to the kings and ftates of Afia 
and Greece, gratifying at the fame time with prefents the 
principal men in the different ,ci ties, he had effectually ruined 
the Roman intcreft with moft of the Greek and Afiatic 
nations. 




Confteraa- When tidings of thefe matters were received in Rome, 
SSon/at" ^ey occafioned the deepeft confirmation. Upon the firft 

complaints, commifiioners had been immediately fent into 

5 % and their report exceeded even the voice of fame. 



fecutions at 
Rome. 



Greece 5 % 

Embaffadors , alfo had now arrived from thofe ftates which 

ft 

had fuffered moft from the Oppreflions and rapacity of the 
Roman commanders, to implore juftice from the fenate 
and Roman people. To the Romans the crifis was alarm- 
ing : they were in danger of lofing Greece, if not Afia : 
and fome of the firft nobility were among the accufed cri- 



55 A«i/*oN*£x«6st« is the expreffive name that Polybius gives to the amazing 
Avarice of this wretched prince. See Legat. lxxvii. 

# 

s * Liv. Lt xliii. c, 8, n 4 17. 

minals. 
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minals. Orders were immediately ilTuedj requiring all the Book 
fenators throughout Italy, unlefs employed on public fer- 
vice, to repair immediately to Rome, and forbidding any 
fenator to go farther than one mile from the city. Lucre- 
tius 5 \ 



VII. 

Seel:. !♦ 



pear 



T , the late praetor, had already been fummoned to ap- 
The nobles would gladly have faved him, but they 
found it impoffible. Two tribunes of the people, M. Ju- 
ventius Thalna and Cn. Aufidius, were a&ive in the pro- 
fecution ; and his trial being brought on, the thirty- five 
tribes, with one voice, pronounced him guilty. Several 
others, not lefs criminal, had probably fhared the fame fate, 
had not their trials been put off, under pretence, that they were 
neceffary perfons in the army abroad,, and could not there- 
fore appear in their own defence.. 



• 

The next bufinefs was, to guard againu: the confequences Edia to 



check the 



to be dreaded from the refentment of an injured people. a b u fescom- 
Aft edicl was accordingly patted 58 , which enadted, " That ^tedbythe 



" henceforth the. allies of Rome mould not pay obedience to manders: 
" any requifitions made by any magiftrate whatfoever, unlefs 
" it appeared, that thefe requifitions had proceeded from the 



" fenate themfelves." Orders were likewife tranfmitted to 
Hoflilius 59 and the other- commanders in Greece, to conduct 
themfelves for the future with greater caution j and wherever 



When 



that he was abroad with the army ; and that therefore it was neceflary to poll- 
pone the inquiry. It afterwards appeared, that at this very time he was at his 
villa, employing in expenfive works, the vaft fums which he had brought home from- 

the pillage of Haliatus,, and the plunder of the Chalcidians. See Liv. L. xliii. c. 4* 



51 Liv. L. xliii. c. 17 



» Ibid. c. 8. 



reparation 



c 
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B o o k reparation could be made, to make it as • fpeedily as pof- 
.VII. nble. To the feveral urates alfo embalTadors were deputed, 
Sect, r . to allure them of the affectionate regard paid to their inte- 
embafladors re/ls, and to notify the new edict, which the fenate, ever at- 
Grecfcm ° .teritive to the LIBERTIES ^GREECE, had been graciouily 



infidiousin- This, however, as appears from Polybius fl0 , was only the. 
given to ^okjftenjible part of their commiffion. Beneath all 'this femblance 
embaffcdors : . Q £ a ff e( ction, lurked the rnoft treacherous defigns. The em- 

■ 

baffadors had fecret inftrudtions to feize the opportunity, when 
thefe gracious aflurances mould have lulled every fufpicion, to 
deftroy all thofe, whom eminent abilities and zeal for the 
liberties of their country had rendered obnoxious to Rome. 
In thofe ftates, where their opponents were .too many to be 

t * 

thus difpatched, they were to endeavour at lean:, to get into 
1 their hands a number of the moil confiderable perfons, 

way of hoftages ; or to obtain permimon to introduce 
Roman garrifons into their cities, in order to lay thofe 
ftates under the neceffiry of fubmitting to whatever terms 
Rome might thereafter think fit to prefcribe. 




V 

The embaffadors were to have entered on the execution of 
this part of their ihrtructions in Achaia : and three Achaeans 
of the highelt dirtindtion, Lycortas, Polybius, and Archon, 
whofe virtue had withrtood every temptation, were the firft 
the reception victims marked for deftrudtion. But upon the opening- of the 
with" 16 ' Achaean diet, it was found, that matters were.: not yet ripe 
from the £ or purpofe. Even the queftion, " whether Achaia 

Achaeans * r x x 



e ° Legat, lxxiv. Ixxv. 



3 



mould 



/ 
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ihould take part with Rome againfl Macedon 



was 



likely 



to produce great heats. And the embaifadors began to fear, 
that, mould they venture on the attempt they had in view, 
it would only ferve to difclofe what it was their intereft to 
conceal, and perhaps involve their whole party in ruin. 



545 



B 



VII 



Seel: 



With the Aetolians, from whom they were to have ex- theAetoli 
aded hoftages, they had no better fuccefs. The diet was 
a fcene of tumult and confufion ; and to fuch an excefs of 
mutual violence did the Macedonian and Roman parties pro- 
ceed, that thofe in oppofition to Rome, ftoned, 

i 

diet, and in the prefence of the embaifadors, one 



the very 



3, one of the con- 
trary faction. From fuch an affembly it had been to little 
purpofe to have demanded hoftages $ and the embaifadors took 
care to withdraw without mentioning them. 



mans 



From thence they proceeded to Acarnania, too inconli- A« Acarasu 

a ^ r» rt. 

derable a ftate in appearance to be capable of much firmnefs. 
And here, belides, Rome was fuppofed to have a ftrong party; 
yet, the inftant it was propofed that they fhould receive 
Roman garrifons into their cities? the greater part of the 
affembly expreffed the higheft indignation 61 5 and the em- 
baffadors, who faw it would be in vain to contend againfl 

1 

fo general an oppofition, had the prudence to defifh 



61 Livy (L. xliii. c* 17.) has given fome account of this tranfa&ion, but in a 
very flight and curfbry manner However, what he mentions of the oppofitioii 
made to the article of garrifons in the Acarnanian convention, is remarkable; 



Pars," his words are, " recufare, ne quod bill* captu et hjlibus mos ejet, id facetiae 



u etjociai ciwtates ignominiae accifercni" 



4 A 



Thes& 





Boo a \ Tfl ew/ proceeding^ heed; no: comxtiienU\ 

velope: the Rbmair ohaf after at i this period; : And ^fhewv what 
powerful aids^ Macedon might* ftill have^drawii- from Greece* 
had^ not- Berfeus been wanting: to himfelf and ) to his caufe. 



Sedt r; 



Quintus < The conduct of the war now devolved on Quintus Mar 
lippus de&^ cius Philippus, the truftf friendi By whom: Ferfeus had been 



Appoint, circumvented 9 who, withi QI^ Servilius- Gaepio; had been 



ed to conduct elected to the confulfhip. His fetting- out had 5 an- appear 

theMacedo- . . t . r . r . , t . - J , 

man war. ance or vigour that promifed great things^ his r neceiiary le- 

vies were completed with 1 uriufuaL expedition i: and . by the 
firrV opening of the. ipring- he had already joined, the army 
in Thenaly. The commencement' of his operations was 

Ambitious of fu'cceeding where the pre- 





ceding commanders had failed* and fenfible* that the arti- 
fice which he had pra&ifed before, could not avail him again> 
he flaked all his hopes on boldnefs and' enterprife j. declaring 
himfelf refolved to force his. way ** through fome of thofe 
formidable barriers which had hitherto defied the Roman 
arms* Upon enquiry,/ he was told there; were three panes; 
where he might pom My fucceedy one, by the way of Py-. 



thium* another by the Cambunian mountains*, where Hofti- 
lius had failed, and a third by the lake Afeurisv. For 



fbme part, of the way, one common road; led; to all,, which 

■i 

afterwards branched into, three, each leading: to, one of the 





above mentioned panes. Undetermined; which: to 
3 nevertheleis began his march* purponng, to form. His, 





an according to the difcoveries. he mould make as he 



advanced., -Being arrived at the place where the road, di 
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* 

vided, he detached, for what reafons we are mot told, a BoroK 





body of four thoufand men under two commanders, one g e xj/ 
of them his fori, to attempt the pafs by the lake Afcurisj 

the reft of the. iarmy, until > he had intelli- 
gence of : the. event. 





The road 1 through which this detachment had to / march, He attempts 
was rugged, , l fteep, and worn /into channels by the- mountain- San^ron- 0 



tier 



.noods.j fo 'that after two days incefTant labour, they had 
Scarcely proceeded fifteen miles. At length, on the evening of 
:the fecond -day they gained the top of a hill, where they ven- 
tured to encamp - 3 and the enfuing morning, having moved on 
•about feven miles farther, they > reached - the fummit • of an- 
other mountain, from whence they could defcry one of the 
enemy's Nations about a -mile from them, -and at a farther 
diftance, pium, the camp of Perfeus, with all that part of the 
Macedonian coaft that is warned by>the gulph of Theffalo- 
nica. Advice, was -immediately difpatched to the eonful^ who, 
fortunately -for them, was -already on his march \ anxious to 
know ! the- fate of his men, whom, ;inconfiderately enough, he 
had ventured into the midrr, of the enemy's polls, defiles, and 
hollows, to which they were ftrangers. No fooner were the attacks a 
army \ fomewhat recovered ifrom their ' fatiguing /march, * than ^"IthoS 
Marcius prepared to drive the : Macedonian party from the foccefs. 
port, without which it , was impoffible - for -him to 'advance. 
The Macedonians were not -lefs - ready to. receive them, 
party which -Hippias commanded was twelve thoufand ftrong ; 
and having only , a mountain's fummit -to defend, -where he 




knew every -advantage of ground, -and where only a few 
combatants - could engage, >he was more than a match 3for 

the ^Romans j : who were repulfed. - 

' 4 A 2 newed 
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B a o k newed the. attack; and in. like manner on the third; but 

VII. ijrill without fuccefs. . 

Sect., i. < 




Perilous fitu r The cohfiil &w his critical fitaation. It Was impoffible 



Roma^far- 6 £° r ^is arm 7 to fobfift qn the fharp ridge, of a barren moun- 

tain. He could not advance: and to retreat, was highly 

dangerous,, from the- nature' of the roady through, which he 
muft pafs, and from the enemy's commanding the moun<- 
tain-heights,, from; whence they; might pour down deftru&ion 



on him. and. his army.. It is fcareely, conceivable, that at 
this critical conjuncture, Perieus, fhould have fhewn that 
imbecillity, of con duel:,, of which he appears to : have been 
folly of per- guilty. Had he done what was in his power, had he fup- 
advancing 1 ported Hippias,. or. endeavoured, to cut off Marcius's retreat, 
a^ainft them. t ^ e Romans, themfelyes confeffed their ruin had been inevitr 

able.. Inftead.of this,, though during the three days, that the 

I 

engagement lafted,, he was £o, near the feene. of action as pro- 
bably to hear the fhouts of the combatants,, he employed 
himfelf in parading; along the fhore at the head of his ca- 
valry, without, fending the fmalleft reinforcement, up the 

mountain,. 



Marmsven- Mar ciks, however,, refolved not- to return back,, but at 
fromth€ Wh hazards to defcend . the mountain, and endeavour tope- 
inouiuajni, netrate into ; Macedon through the glen below,, leaving Po- 

*■ ■ 

pilius. with a party, of die army: on the fiimmit to cover 



his rear... This was. an. en terprize. of infinite toil.. The 
mountain was, in many, places, exceedingly fteep,. and. even- 

where it. feemed to be lefs abrupt,,, there, wasno,fure foot- 

_ d ■ 

ing to be found, in thofe untrodden paths;.- fo , that the 

t?pops^ rather, than, tmft. to. their feet,, for the. mo#: part 

rolled? 
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rolled themfelves down. To add to the difficulty, the ele- Boo k 

► T | _ 

phants refufed the precipices, and became outrageous, throw- VII. 
ing their riders-, and fearing the horfes with their hideous ^ e< ^' Ia 
cries.. During the general confufion which this oceafioned, 

■ 

had only a fmall part of the enemy appeared, the conful. 
himfelf acknowledged afterwards, there had been an end of 
the Roman army. After trying fevera! expedients, it was 



contrived to let down thefe unwieldy animals by wooden 



platforms, one end of which was joined to the cliff, and 
the other end fupported by pofts fattened in the Hope be- 
neath } over the floor of the platform was fpread a cover- 
ing of earth, that the elephant might not be fhy of ven- 
turing on it. As foon as he had gotten on the platform, 
the pofts that upheld it being cut, he was made to Aide 
off to a, fecond, ; which began, where the firft ended $ in. 
like manner to a- third; and fo onward to the bottom. In 
this tedious and laborious employment was the whole day 
confumed. Towards night they reached a level fpot, which, 
though they were ignorant where they were, or with what 
dangers they were ■ftill encompafled, was a circumftance which 
greatly relieved them, as they could now ftand on firm 
ground.. The morning light afforded them no better in 
formation.' They found themfelves- in the hollow of a 
gloomy foreft, through which it was impoflible to defcry. 
what lay beyond. Here, however., they remained all -that day,, 
in order that Popilius, who had received directions to follow, 
as. foon as. he fafely could, might have time to join them.. 
The two fucceeding days they moved forward . without meet-- ^ h ue g ^^ s 
ing. any obftrudtion,, excepting what arofe from the. dfiep his way to 
and : wood-.entangled glens, through, which, they, had; to. boyhood of 

march- 1, when, at length, their |>rofped opened into, the cham- 



the Maced 

niaiv.caaip e 



IP& 1 
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B o otK paign country .between Heraeleum and Libe thrum, a con- 
VII. fiderable way above the* entrance into the ftreights of T^empe, 
Seel:, i . an( j , a few miles from I)ium, where Perfeus had -his ;head« 

t 

quarters. 



Perfeus. 



Terror of 'Perseus vwas bathing, -when -tidings were brought him 

that the Romans had pafled the - defiles, and were advanc- 
ing. Every part of his conduct now betrayed hisabjed 

character. In an agony of fear he flung out of the bath, 
exclaiming he was vanquifhed without .fighting s and, as if 
he gave up all for loft, inftantly ifent off orders to burn his 
naval ftores at Thefialonica, and to throw :his jtreafures at 
Pella into the fea; recalled Hippias from his poft at the 
Afcuris, and in like manner all the other commanders from 
, the feveral pafles where they were ftationed j .and," having 
removed on board his -fleet the ftatues of Alexander's ;fdl- 
diers that were at Dium, abandoned . r that city to the ene- 
my, and fled to Pydna. Even now, had there been the. fmalleft 

• * 

firmnefs on his fide, Marcius had paid the full price of . his 
temerity. He had got beyond the pafs of Afcuris, and < the 
. ftreights of Tempe ; but what did this avail him ? Un- 
The dangers -able t0 advance, without a ipoflibili ty of retreat j having 
Romans 1 ^ 6 no means °^ ftibfiftence from the country in which he was, 
were expof> and cut off from all foreign fupplies ; he muft; had Per- 
feus fhewn feus continued only to guard the feveral. pafles, have in- 



iirmnefs. evitably perifhed. He could not have retreated by the 



way he had come ; ..as the Macedonians; were mafters of that 
road, and with eafe could have deftroyed him from the 
heights, of which they were in pofleflion.. And, fhould he 

Jiave attempted to penetrate farther into Macedon, the only 




* 
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opening into it from that quarter was ; by-Pium^ and: that Book 
flanked om the one fide by Mount Olympus,, and? on; the 
other,, partly by a- dangerous; morafs, and partly by the fuburbs " 

■ 

of the city, fo- that only a narrow^ ftrai t remained where a 
finalL force was fufficient to - difpute the paflage againft the 
moft formidable army.. The fole refburce,, therefore,, that he 
had left, was, tp have returned into Theflaly through the 
vale of Tempe. But that was hardly to be effected.. For 

i 

the length of five miles the road through this vale was fo 
exceedingly narrow, that it was not poffible for two beafts 
of burden to pafs abreaft ; and on each fide fo frightful was; 
the. precipice* that the traveller with averted eye fhrunk 
from the. tremendous- profpefrj below alfo rolled the. Pe 
neus,, the ftunning, noife of whofe waters,., tumbling over 
the rocky bottom,, and broken; into frequent falls, deep- 
ened wonderfully the horror of the fcene.. In addition to 




— 1 

all this, the Macedonians had forts and. entrenchments ftr.ong 

garrifoned: at. all the important pofts along the valley.. 
So that had not Perfeus weakly given up every advantage 
which: he pofielfed,. he had now the enemy at his mercy.. 
But the unthinking temerity of the conful, fay the Roman 
writers,, found its apology in ; the pufilfanimity of the king 63 ^ 
Whatever Marcius's folly was„ luckily for him, it was cpnr- 
fpicuoufly outdone by the king's fuperior imbecillity.. 



The conful,, in amazement that the Macedonians had The Roman 
evacuated Dium, entered the city with great caution,, ap- vilm*^** 

under fc> firange an appearance of timidity,. 




Quae temeritas confulis videri potuiffeti quod eo procelfiflet, unde invito 

regredi nequiret, earn. non. inconfultank audaciam.. (rexf fecit."- Lis'. 



ftms; 



\ 




H 1ST OUT OF GKEE C E 



northward : ^ Macedonians every where 




.Book fome hofiileambufcade mufi be concealed. His wonder increaf- 

VII. ed when he faw the ftrength of the . place, and what a ftand 

^ e< ^' I v might have beeh : made there, had it been properly defended. 

, pu(hes on From Dium he pufhed on northward with the fame fuccefs ; 

as he approached. 
'But though he had no enemy to oppofe him," he foon found, 
that he had advanced farther' than prudence could juftify. 
.finds himfelf The country was poor; and as he proceeded farther north, 
m i res. ^ became every day more difficult to procure provifions. 

■ 

His fieet alfo, which he had ordered to follow, and on 
which he depended for the fupport of his army, difap- 
pointed his expectations ; it had arrived off the coaft, but 
the ftore-fhips, by fome miftake, had remained at Magne- 
fia. At laft, when at the heighth of diftrefs, he received 
advice from Lucretius, that the Macedonians had abandoned 
all their pofts in the freights of Tempe, and had left 
plenty of provifions behind them; and that fufficient fup- 
plies-fhould, with all poflible expedition, be haftened for- 
ward to. his relief. But whether Marcius began to fear, 
that the neceflities of his army might provoke them to 

■ 

mutiny ; or that the Macedonians, recovering from their 
panic and deje&ion, might intercept the fupplies, and 
abandons ail perhaps cut off his retreat ; he immediately marched to 
his con- Phila, near the entrance of the vale, where he had rea- 

fon to fuppofe the provifions were by this time arrived; 
thus abandoning all his conquefts with the fame rapidity 
with which he had acquired them* Whatever induced 
this extraordinary ilep, it fixed a confiderable blemifli on 
his military character **. 



€ * Llv. L, xiiv, c. 



PERSEU S 
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% 

Perseus now faw, with Iharne and regret, what his ter- Book 
ror had not permitted him to fee before, " that to his own VH. 
fpiritlefs conduct the Romans owed their prefervation j" and ^ e< ^' *• 
having returned to Dium, and repaired what the Romans %fe»s ftung 

° 1 . withfnameat 

had difmantled, he encamped on the Enipeus, five miles to his own mif- 
the fouth of that city, with a defign to cover this part of condua ' 
Macedon from farther infult. What mortified him moft, 
were the orders he had given . concerning his treafures at 
Pella, and his naval ftores at Thefialonica $ they were a con- 
feflion of fears, which at prefent he was unwilling to avow 
and he refolved^ at any rate, to wipe off the reproach , 



off the re 



The perfons he had employed in this fervice, were An- the. cruel 
dronicus and Nicias ,• the one had been fent to Pella, the "Sh^ 
other to Thefialonica. Nicias, punctual to the directions 
which he received, had caufed the treafures to be funk 
in the fea. Andronicus, fufpecting that , his mafter would 
foon repent, had delayed the delfcruction of the ftores until 
farther orders. To have, or not to have obeyed, Perfeus 
confidered as equally criminal, and put both his agents to 
death. To recover the treafure, he procured divers, who 
brought up the greater part of it. They met with the re- 
ward of Nicias and Andronicus \ the tyrant vainly imagin- 
ing, that all remembrance of his pufillanimous conduct 
would be obliterated, by deftroying thofe- who had it more 
mmediately in their power to,difcover it 6S . 



1 



■ 

The remainder of the operations of the year did lit- Theconfoi 
tie towards reftoring honour to the Roman arms. The e i°ft confid ef - 



able : 



c * Livt L. xliv. c. 10 
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only 
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Book only town the cohful was able to take^ was Heracleum, a place 
VII. of no great eonfequence, and which the Macedonians, though 

their camp on the Enipeus was within fight of it, made 



■ — 

no motion to relieve. He next attempted certain cities on the 



Thermaic gulph, TheiTalonica, Tofone, Caflandrea, with 



Meliboea and Demetrius on the confines of Theffaly ; but 
. all without effect ; 




amount 



ing to fome tumultuary depredations y in one of which he 



was even reb ul fed with confiderable lols* 




* 



meanly pre^ His conduct in relation to Appius Cento the praetor, 



cours beine- was not * e ** s disputable. Appius commanded in Illyri- 



fenttoAp- cum, and, finding the fuperiority of the enemy, had ap- 

olxed to the Achaean s for fuecburs. '■ The - Achaean s had. 



before fent Poly bins to the conful, with an olfer of < march 
ing a body of troops to his aid 66 , which , . probably defpair 
ing of making any impreflion on the Macedonian frontier, he 
had refufed ; and fuch was his illiberal fpirit, he would not 
permit Appius to be reinforced from that quarter, notwith- 



{landing his application, and prefent riecefii tyy that he might 



not be in a better condition than himfelf. • The. cafe was 



delicate. It was of importance" to th^ Achaean s, to be con- 



fidered as the faithful, allies of the RomansV And the fitua 
tion of the Roman commander 
lybius, artfully, enough, 
plication, and withal to 
He reprefented to the Achaean ftates, that by the fenate's late 
.edict, they were not to fay regard to » ;j anjf ^ requifitiw^made by 




a Roman commander, uhlefs thai: re^Mfitiori appeared to have 



66 Sec Polyb/LegatVMviiiV 



the 



\ 
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$$$ 



the fan&ion of the fenate. Appius had no fuch fan&ion to Book 



produc 
with. 



e 



and therefore his demand could not be complied 



VII. 



Sea. 



I 




« ■ 

The consequences of -the confuFs mean jealoufy,. proved 
nearly fatal to Appius ; for hiftory 67 informs us, that with, 
the utmoft difficulty he efcaped being cut off by the enemy* 



67 LlV. IaXliv, C, 2(8,4 
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Book 
VII. 

Sect. 2. 



Lucius Aemilius Paulus elected conful, and appointed to conduct 



the Macedonian war — refiores and imp 



the difciph 




the Roman army, which had fuffered from the mifmanagement of 
the preceding commanders— advances againft Perfeus— forces 
him from his entrenchments on the Peneus— engages, and 



him at Pydna.— Perfeus fit 



Pella 



Amphip 



■to Samothr •ace— -fur renders himfelf to the Roman admi 



defe 
lis 

ral — is brought to Rome — produced before the triumphal car 
of the victorious Roman, and dies in wretchednefs . — Humi- 
liation of Mace don under the Romans— their inhuman treat- 
ment of the people of Epire—the people of Aetolia — and mofi 



of the other Grecian fates, 
againfi Achaia, not carried 



Cruel defigns entertained by them 
nto execution— for what rea/bns. 




H R E E years and upwards had the Roman arms been 

_ t 

employed againfi Macedon, to little advantage. 



At 



Rome, the fault of this dilatory and unfuccefsful war was 
altogether imputed to the incapacity or the corruption of 

the 



X 



Seel 



2. 
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the feveral commanders* to whom the conduct of it had Book 

hitherto been intrufted 5 and it was now the general voice ^ VII 
of the people, that, regardlefs of the intrigues of ambition, 
fome perfon mould be called forth to this fervice, whofe 
known abilities and integrity merited the public confidence \ 

p 

n Lucius Aemilius Paulus they feemed to have found the Lucius Ac- 
man whom they were feeking; fon to the conful Aemi- i us . 
lius Paulus, who had refufed to furvive the carnage of his 
countrymen on the fatal day of Cannae : He had been con- 
ful fifteen years before, and in the difcharge of that office, kucharafler 
as well as the other offices through which he had paffed, 
was confpicuous both for military fkill and unblemifhed 
honour. But having ftood a fecond time for the conful- 
fhip without fuccefs, he had retired from public life, un- 
tainted by the contagion of diffipated manners, which be- 
gan to be the difgrace of the Roman nobility. Hi's only 
reproach was, that he had divorced his wife Papiria, a 

* 

iady unexceptionable in her conduct, and defcended from 

m 

one of the noblefl: families in Rome. She had lived with 
him many years in wedlock, and had brought him fe- 
veral children, two of them fons, who promifed to be the 

i 

ornaments of their illuftrious houfe. At the fame time it 
muft be confefied, that this was not fo much the reproach 
of Aemilius as of the times ; the Roman law and man- 
ners, by the free permiulon of divorces, having now entire- 
levelled that important fence of domeftic happinefs and 

national virtue, reverence for the marriage bond \ He 

made, 




Plutarch in Paul. Aemilio. 

How lightly the Romans accounted the marriage-compatt, we may judge 
from an anecdote mentioned by Plutarch (in Paul. Aemilio) • A certain Roman 

had 
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Book made,, however,, fome amends to his mmg family, for the 



VII. 

Sedt, 2. 




care 





lofs 

by the 

Removed 

whole attention to the 
tending their fludies and 
tendemefs and attention » At this 




the toftte of $he wotl^, Jbe gave up his. 

«of thek Hpnjjs^; fuperin- 









i: watchful 



Was in 






■ 

year, but Ml m tjie -full vigour of r bo(dy and 
and from Ms natural &rpmdk and feveri*ty -of man- 
ners, was well ^qualified to ;Cord-ejQ: that •liceQtipufnefs of tfoe 
Roman foldiery, to which ith$ late t 
had afforded^ much encouqagejjaen-t 





h appointed 
to the con- 



A E M IX LU S 





fuiJhip,ani candidates,, was elefed 
the condua. £ u €h& tribes : and, if we 




ing of the 



0 



on to 



the unanimous 




Mim Mut^rch, irn 



Macedonian mediately upon his -ele^ion was appointed 



war y 



in Macedon , without 




was 




the 



com 




.the jots $o he 




t * 






tered -on 




and judicious manner in w||ich; he en^ 
department affigned to him, mewed, that their 

his judicious choice had not been mifplaced.. Report had made very unfa- 
precamions. v ou r able reprefentations of the fituation of the Roman affairs 

in Greece.. But report, was not to be trufted.. He therefore 



prefled 



jxpoftulktions ©£hj 



Jbe not fair?, was. Jhenot chafe? nvas Jbe not fruitful? 
;hem, replied, is- fa not hand/me? is it. not neiv ? jet m 



■ 

hj> his flioe to 

where it pinches but y he that wears it. 

* 

3 Livy (Li xliv. c, 1.7.) fays otherwise*. 



10 



obtained 



1 



i 



Sea 
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1 

obtained of the fenate, that commiffioners 4 mould be fen t Book 
thither, with orders to enquire minutely into the ftate n VII 
both of the fleets and armies on fervice in the Macedonian 
war; what progrefs the land-forces had made; what ma-* 

i 

gazines they had eftablifhed, and how they were fupplied $ 
what pofls and places of ilrength they were matters of ; how 
near they were to the enemy; what allies the Romans had, 

m * * 

and how Far thefe allies were to be depended on. 



The report of the commiffioners fully explained why fo little ^jg^ " 
had been done 5 . The late conful Marcius, they faid, had, with the Roma 
the utrhoft rifque, , paused certain defiles, which he might as GrwceJ 
Weil hot have paffed. , The Romans, it is true, Were in fight 
of the Macedonian camp ; but befides that the Macedonians 
had the command of all the country, Perfeus, who was 

On the Enipeus, feemed unwilling to hazard an en- 

and to force him to it was not in the power of 

• * m m 

enemies : thus were the Romans hemmed in on all 

* - 

fides, without a pombility of attempting any thing, and 
with provifions for 'only fix days. The condition of the 
Roman fleet was equally bad 5 difeafe had carried off a great 





number of the feameil; mdft of thofe who had furvived, 
had deferred- and the few that remained on board, had 
neither fubfiftence nor even cloathing. The fituation of 
Appius Cento in Illyricum, was ftill more wretched ; a ftrong 



and immediate reinforcement being necefiary to prevent a 

Roman commander from owing his fafety to flight ! 



4 • 



4 Livt L. xliwc. 18. 5 See Liv. ibid, c. zo. 
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Book Aemilius made it his firft care, to recover every part 

VII. of the Roman army under his command from this ftate of 

Se£L 2. debility. ■ Anicius the praetor was ordered into Illyricum 

he endea- with a large body of forces. Q&avius, another of the prae- 

vours to re- 



ftore them, tors, was appointed to command the fleet. Aemilius him- 

felf haftened the neceffary levies with all poflible , expedi- 

. m 4 

tion } and in eleven days from the time of his leaving Bran- 
dufium, though on his way he flopped at Delphi to facrifice, 

■ 

he was in perfon at the head of the army in Macedon. 



But, whatever advantages Aemilius might obtain from 

- 

thefe vigorous exertions, he derived more .from the timi- 



miued by"" ^7 311 ^ f orc *i<lnefs of Perfeus 6 . During the winter, which 
Perfcua. had been uncommonly fevere, whilft the Romans, hemmed 

in on every fide, had fcarcely the means of fubfiflence, and 
every road, excepting to the hardy and experienced, native 
was utterly impafTable, the Macedonian king had nof made 
the leafl attempt to drive his enemies from that part of the 
country, and to regain the ftreights .of Tempe. A winter's 
campaign, to his Thracian auxiliaries a matter certainly of little 
difficulty or hardfhip, had probably completed the ruin of 
this part of the Roman army, and reftored the king to the 
pofTeflion of all thofe important pafTes which in the phrenzy 
of fear he had abandoned-. 



WhaTv is ftill more extraordinary, Perfeus had at length 
prevailed on a tribe of the Baftarnae 7 from the banks of the 
Danube, to march to his afiiftance, by the promife of a 



f Liv. L, xKv, c. 20. 7 Liv. L, xliv. c. z6, Plutarch in Paul? Aemilio, 



large 
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...... 

large fubfidy, ten pieces of gold to every horfeman, five to 3 0 0 K 
every foot foTdier, and a thoufand to every chieftain ; and VII. > 

they were already, to the number of ten thoufand hoffe and - oect. 2. 
as many foot, within feventy miles of the Macedonian camp. 

When the king faw that he muft part with his money, his his fordid 



treatment 



predominant pamon interfered ; and in hopes of putting oftheBatfar 

■ 

off the payment, or perhaps of eluding it, he fent Antigo- nae * 
nus with fplendid prefents to the leaders, and the flrongeft 

m + , 

affurances, that they mould find plenty of provifions and 
every kind of refremment prepared for them, on their 
march. But, barbarians as they were, they were not to be 
fo trifled with. Clondicus their leader, immediately demanded 
of Antigonus, " Have you alfo brought the promifed fubfi- 

?" who returning an evafive anfwer, " Let your matter 
" then know," replied the barbarian, " that the Baftarnae 

one ftep farther, until the ftipulated gold 
(e is paid down to them." - The fole expedient that now 
occurred to Perfeus, was, at leafi: to fave a portion of his 




darling treafure, by taking into pay a part only of the aux- 
iliaries - 7 pretending to his lords, that they might prove dan- 
gerous inmates, mould fo large a body be permitted to enter 
Macedon. Antigonus was again difpatched, to inform Clon- 
dicus, that his mailer had onlv occafion for five thoufand 



hbrfemen. This prevaricating propofal was anfwered with 
a cry of indignation from the whole army: " However," 

r 

faid Clondicus, " have you brought the gold for thefe five 
" thoufand, whom you demand ?" when, perceiving by the 
confufion of Antigonus, what the cafe was, he turned from 
him with indignant rage, inftantly commanded his troops to 

move homeward, and in revenge, as well as for fubfifience, 

4 C marked 



jT6a HISTORY OP G R EEC 

Boos; 
VII. 

i 

Sedt. 2. 





e MSfi% It was extrao^ 



dinary, that Antigonus was not made the viQim of tjiejr %y 
Hisefcape, asLivy tells us, was niore ftan he himfelf expe& 



finery we are apt: 

tp conceive very injurious ideas,, refpedted the %re4 cha- 



racter with which Antigonus was invefted, • 
the perfidipufnefs they had experienced from his mafter 






SaiSd hy T ^ E ret - r * 1 - ^ e ? a ^ rnae P^ ed - a ?> irreparably mis-, 
him in con- fortune to Eerfeus,. They were,, Autarch, informs us, the 
fequenceof ^ m e n Macedon ha$ ever feen. 

in. a&ivity,, agility of body,, and expertnefs at. every kind of 

energy 

Was given to all thefe advantages,, by an; uncommon boldnefs 
of fpirit andf contempt of danger. The occtipaliQUS of na 

* 

vigatipn^agricuUure^ and paftoral life, being accpunteoLdif- 

r was 

Had the whole of thi& fierce emigration, therefore'. 








1 4 « 



been permitted to advance,, and, been employed in, 
ing deyaftation through TheiTaly,, whilft Perfeus, by maintain^ 
ing his poft on the Enipeus, , kept the cpnifelar army at bay, , 

the Romans,. 




VThe learned reader will' recoiled that the lacking of Rome by. the Celtic-' 
tribes from, Gaul, was occafipned by the violation of the rights of nations, of which * 
the Roman embajfTadors had been guilty : thefe embafladors . had been fejit to the;*. 
Gaulifh camp before Gluiium, to deprecate the deftruttion of that neighbouring city ; 
but not fucceeding in their fuit, they departed from-. the. charafter of minifters of. 
peace, and fought under the Clufian banners j prdvol^d at \viikh, the Gauls i 
raifed.the fiege, and marched to Rome* 



The 



FROM f M AdfcESSibN dF ALEXANDER. 




The iame' for'dicfeeft 6f temper prevailed ffifougl all the B o 6 k 



trarifa&iotis of this weak and impolitic prince. He might at V II. 

this ' time' have' gained the ffiendmip and amftarice of Eii- i Se ^5 < 





Series 3 ; feat he' 16ft both by his avarice. That king, iorig 

, was laid to be difgufted by cer 

tain lnful'ts, which he had received from the haughty Mar 
cm 9 '; vthi began perhaps' al fo to perceive, what fie Kim- 





e^pett ff6ni' this formidable power, which he 



to advance" to 





He entered 



into a fecret negotiation with Macedori w . On the Negotiates 



with Eu- 



p'aymeht of a thou'farid talents, he offered to withdraw his menes, and 

i arid for fifteen hundred, to oblige %?*S* 




therrX to" conclude a peace ; engaging at the fame" time to give 

hoftag'es for the performance of his 





The bargain to Perfeus was highly advantageous ; but with 
h'ini', the difficulty was, to part with his money. He was 



willing enough to promife ; but' Eumenes, frohi experience of 



the' man, was Uri Willing to place confidence on fuch unfolid 

S r 1 

grounds. After rriucli negotiating, little to the honour of ei- 
ther party, Perfeus contented" to pay down the funi 
provided it was depolited in the temple at Samothrace, until 
Eumenes fhould fulfil his engagements. But this iflancf be- 





ing fubje'er to Perfeus, ' Eumenes confidered it as 

'By | 

the farrie, whether the money were in the coffers of the Ma- 
cedoriian king' or in the temple at Samothrace : arid thus the 



* Liv'i L. xlivl c. ijj, 10 Li v. ibid. c. 25. 

* Some time afteV, the Romans difcovered the intended treaty, arid never forgave 



Eunien&for tHe fharelie haid in'the tratfafti'oh; 



4 Cja 



But 



• 
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Book But the bafenefs of the Macedonian monarch appears 

VII. moft confpicuous in his treatment of Gentius the Illyrian 
Sect. 2. 'p^g cJiftricSt of Illyricum which he reigned over, was warned 

- 

His mean and 0 n its weflern extremity by the Hadriatic, on the eaftern 
dJafingwith it was divided from Macedon by a ridge of mountains,. 
Gentius. , t extended fouthward to that part of Illyricurii which 

the Romans claimed by right of conqueft. The fituation 
therefore of this prince rendered him to Rome,, as well as. 
to Macedon, a convenient friend or a troublefome enemy.. 

4 

. Perfeus and the Romans had both fought his alliance; but 
his inclination led him to the Macedonian intereft. : which 



1 * 



he offered to join, on payment of three hundred talents. 
Perfeus, however, had hitherto protracted the negotiation,, in 

* i * 

hopes of bringing him down to lower terms. But the pre- 
fent emergency would not admit of a longer delay. Peace,, 
he faw, was not now to be obtained ; and two envoys 
had at this very time arrived at the court of Gentius, in 
order to put the rmifhing hand to an alliance between Il- 
lyricum and Rome. In this fituation Perfeus had recourfe to 
a flratagem. He agreed to the terms of Gentius, and defired 



that his embaiTadors might attend, to receive the fubfidy, 
and to fwear ,to the due performance of the treaty i when 
he ordered the three hundred talents to be delivered to 
them; and in order " to give the greater folemnity to the 
act, the treaty was. executed in prefence of his whole 



army. It was now proper,, that meflengers fhould be. fent. 



to the Illyrian king with, an account of the tranfaction ; 
and as the weight of treafure would have prevented the 
neceflary difpatch, they took with them only ten talents., 

'the remainder fealed up with the fignets of. 




** Liv. L. xliv, c. 27. Plutarch in Paul, Aemilio* 



the 
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the Illyrian embafiadors, to be delivered to confidential per- Book 
fons, who were to convey it without delay. . Gentius en-. VII 



Seel:. 2. 



Gentius tin* 



tertained no fufpicion; the money he was told was on the 
way ; and, as a proof of his attachment to Macedon, he 
immediately feized and imprifoned the Roman envoys. This, 
was the very thing that Perfeus had in view* " He has- 
<tf now," faid he, ee advanced too far to recede y and mould, 
" he even repent, it is impoffible the Romans mould forgive. 

f 

" him." Exulting in the fuccefs of his fcheme, he com- 
manded the money to be flopped. This defpicable policy,, done by it*- 
however,,, produced no advantage to Perfeus.. It facrificed,, 
on the contrary, ; an ally,, by precipitating the ruin of Gentius. 
This wretched prince,, by the perfidy of the Macedonian king,, 
lofing both his crown and his liberty Anicius, the Roman, 
praetor, having foon after attacked him, reduced his, whole? 
kingdom, and carried him,, with all his family, into cap- 
tivity. 



This tran faction ftrongfy marks the character of Perfeus.. 
Gentius indeed appears, from hillory, to have been a prince.of Charaaerof 

. 11 V n u 1 • • 1 -1 r this Illyrian.. 

a very unamiable character 3. being a violent, mercilels tyrant,, prince, 
rendered. ftilL more brutal by intemperance, to which he was 
much addicted.. He Hands charged with having facrifie&to 
caprice or jealoufy, fome of his moll valuable fubjects, and 
with having eyen imbrued his hands in the. blood' of his= bro- 
ther, whofe virtues he probably confidered as his . own re-, 
proach. But however, unworthy of our pity the Illyrian; 
may have been, the conduct of Perfeus was not the lefs im- 

1 

politic and unprincipled. 



* 3 See Liv. L, xliv, c. 30* 
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OF 




B o o k Had the king of Maceddii 




a- more manly aftcf 



VII. 



more liberal fyfl 




had .he made a 





and other . refources; of whidh he mm Mil mafiter, the Ro 
mans had found his overthrow a Work of infinite 



Had he been 





generous. 







merce- 



naries, but voluntary; Juceours had p 



The Greek every quarter 




of 





him fuccefs, we! knowing, that in the fortune of Macedoi 



and Afiatic 
flates well 

was involved the fate- of Greece". 

snterefts; or 

Macedoo : manner, whatever connections 



into him from 
ffates fecretly Wiihed 



1 



The 




in like 




of them appeared to* 



;have with Rome* -could mt? without' the mofi: 



prehenfions, look forward to the 
,thje e;xtin<3;ion- of the 






confequences' of 

Prufias of 




; power. 

bynia the moft fervile of the Roman vaffals, had ven- 
tured to remon&rate, by his embafladors, againfl: the conti- 



nuance 




• war. 



The Rhodians did- more- : 




both the Romans and the Macedonian king to lay down 
their arms, threatening to declare war againft whichever 
iPerfeus ne- power &ould refufe to- adopt pacific meafures. But fuch was 

the- folly of this prince,, that- every refouree which might 

was either rejected 1 or mifem- 



; gle&s to im- 
prove thefe 
.favourable 

difpoiitions. 




to 




ployed 



and- he was : at laft deferted by all, only becaufe he 



was the firft to defert himfelf. 



A^ivity of 
Aemilius .; 




prefence of Aemilius- gave new vigour to the Ro- 
man arms. He began by improving their discipline 15 . The 
advanced pofts had been permitted the ufe of flrields, from 
his attention which many inconveniences had arifen . Trailing to this 

defenfiye armour, they were often lefo watchful of the ap~ 



to the difci- 



** lav. L. xliv. c. 14* 



f* Iiivv ibid. c. 33. Pliit. in Paul, Amelio. 



jp roach 
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VII. 

Sec*. 2. 



proaeh of the foe; and even ventured to ftand and lkirmifh, Book 
when their duty was to have retreated, and alarmed the pofts 
behind them. They had frequently been found reclined on 
their fhields afleep - 9 and the gleaming of the brafs had been 

* r 

known to difcover them to the enemy: the conful, there- 
fore,, gave dire&ions, . that when employed on this duty, they 





in 




mould leave their fhields 1 behind them. It had: been the 

I 

euftom alfo, . to give Out the daily orders aloud to the whole 
army ; hence the pretence, that they had not been heard diftind- 
afforded an excufe, or at leaft a palliation for every failure 

and what was itill more dangerous, no fooner had 
the orders- been delivered out, than the enemy generally was 
apprifed of them.. The conful,. therefore, gave it in com- 
mand,, that thenceforth the military tribunes mould whifper 

I 

their orders to the firft centurion, he to the officer under 
him,, and fo on, until every perfon had received them. At 
the fame time,, notwithftanding the .feveriry with, which 
thefe regulations were inforced, the attention he paid to 

contribute to . the iecurity or re- 



eve ry 




which 




freihment of the troops, endeared him to them all. At his and wants of- ■ 



ar 




they were in great want of water, which, in this 



his army 




climate,, and at this feafon of the year 17 , . was. exceedingly 

; and thofe who had been fent to look out for 

fome, reported, . that none but brackifh water was to be 
found. The verdant and leafy fummits of the mountains 
around,, induced Aemilius, neverthelefs, to pronounce, thai: 



16 Plutarch fays, their fites alfo were left behind, that they might guard the more 



agajnft fleep , when they wer 

17 It was now midfummer. 



nothing; 




fprings-; 



\ 



\ 
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at, poffibly the . water 



VII 



Sed 



finds It dif- 
ficult to force 

the Macedo- 
nian lines,; 



Attacks, by 

furprife, 
the rear of 

>the Macedo- 
nian camp. 



abforbed in the fands, or difcharged -through fome fubterra- 

■ 

neous dudts ; into the neighbouring, ocean ; . deep pits were, 
therefore, furik at certain diftances along the fhore, he him- 
felf fuperintending the workmen. . The conful's opinion was 



juftified by the 



Frefh water gMhed out in great abun 



dance, and the! army was relieved. The diligence of the 
foldier^was ;eq,ual' to ^the attention of : the general. In- 
ftead of fullen murmuring, or the uproar of tumult, lately 



the difg 



of :the Roman arms, nothing was now to 




heard .throughout the camp, but the polifhing or -fharpen 
ing of arms, and . the chearful buftle of men buned in pre 
paring; for action. '.' 



Perseus, meanwhile, , was ftill potted 1S . on, the oppofite 



was 



fide of the Enipeus, and as the channel at this time 
fordable in many places, he had added to the fecurity of 
his .camp, by fortifying it . towards the river with a flrong 
pallifade, which, together . with the height and fteepnefs of 
the bank,. '. rendered the approach difficult, and an attack ex- 
ceedingly hazardous. . Aemilius, after fome attempts, find- 

■ 

ing, that here no impreflion was to be made, changed his 



plan 



*9 



Being . informed of a bye- path over Mount Olym- 



pus, by the cattle of Pythium, which led to the rear of the 
Macedonian camp, where it was not defended 




any 



in- 



trenchment, he detached a body of eight thoufand men, 
under the command of Scipio Nafica, and Fabius Maximius 



18 Olymp. clii. 4. Before Christ 164. 
-Plutarch in Paul. Aemilio. 



ss Liv. xliv. c. 55. 



his 
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his eldeft fon. This detachment had public orders to em- Boo 
bark on board the fleet then on the coaft, and make a defcent VII 
on fome of the maritime parts of Macedon ; but with fe- Se ^' : 
cret inftru&ions to return as foon as night had fet in, and 
afcend the mountain, the fummit of which, by computa- 
tion, they were to gain early in the morning of the third 
day 5 Aemilius, mean time, employing the enemy's atten- 
tion in the plain, by repeated attacks on their lines. The 



Macedonians had negle&ed the pafs by Olympus, fo that 



the Romans advanced without oppofition, till a Cretan de- 
ferter having at length given notice of their approach, a 
detachment of twelve thoufand men was fent to repulfe them. 
But it was now too late ; the enemy were already in poffeffion 
of the fummit ; and, after a fhort though fharp conflict, drove 
the Macedonians down the mountains ; who, in their flight 
to the camp, fpread the alarm, that the Romans were prefix- 
ing hard upon their rear. 



Struck with terror, the king, as ufual, loft flght at once Terror of 
of all the advantages of his fituation ; and, as if on the wh " e ^ 
point of being immediately furrounded, broke up his camp, Pydna : 
and fled to Pydna : he wifhed to have retreated even farther. 
He talked of difbanding his army ; of fecuring all the cattle 
and grain in the feveral. ftrong holds throughout Mace- 
don; of laying the country wafte to deprive the Romans of 
fubfiflence , and of retreating into his interior provinces, 
where the numberlefs defiles and intricate windings would 
enable him to baffle for ever the purfuing enemy. The re- 
prefentations of his officers checked thefe timid and unmanly 
purpofes. He had frill, they told him, a force far fuperior 



4& 
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Book in numbers to the Roman army; and his men, fighting as 
VII. they now would, in defence of their altars and their fami- 
Sed. 2. jj es ^ t ^ 0 f e pledges which every generous mind holds moft 

dear, and animated befides by the prefence of their fove- 

p 

reign fharing every danger with, them/ "would certainly ex- 
ert a vigour that could, hardly fail of proving victorious.. 
Aihamed,, though probably not convinced, he affumed a 
more refolute countenance,, and commanded his army to form 
Aemllius under the walls of Pydna ; where, foon after, Aemilius 
againft him,; peared in order of battle,, having been p.revioufly joined by 

the detachment from the. mountains.. 




P 

but defers N ASic A, fluuied with his late fuccefs* urged the conful to 
fhfenfuing 11 begin the attack inftantly ,9 .. But the Macedonians were re- 
da -y 5 frefhed,, while the Romans were fatigued and almoft parched 

with, drought after their precipitate march, through, fandy 
roads,, expofed to the fultry heat of the mid-day- fun 
" Young man," replied the conful,. ' c at your years I fhould 
** have thought as you; do ; : at mine, you will adr. as I fhall :" 
and on what and having given, directions to mark out the ground for. in- 
camping, and to inclofe it with a ditch and rampart, he 
ordered the rear to- move into it, as foon as it. was com- 



pleted ; the front ranks ftill prefenting .an. unbroken face 



account. 



the enemy,., until the reft of the battalions having fucceffively 
quitted the field, they alfo fell back in like manner without 
confufion, though in the prefence of an embattled foe: 
a remarkable inftance of. the. excellence, of Roman, dis- 
cipline. 



v * 

Sec Liv. L, xliv\ c. 3$, Plutarch in Paul, Aejnilio* 
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The enfuing night, there happened an eclipfe of the moon". Book 
The Roman foldiers were apprized of it : the tribune Sul- vll. 

picius Gallus having foretold it to the conful, and, with his J____ 

permiffion, . to the whole army. But in the Macedonian camp EcIi P fe oftlie 

* J r moon ; 



it occafioned the greater!: difmay. This phaenomenon they diiFerent ef. 
were accuflomed to view with terror ; and they now confidered fefts lt had 

J on the Roman 

the darknenmg of the lunar orb as a lure prefage of the and Macedo- 
extinction of the glory of Macedon. man foldieiy. 



Next morning the two armies were drawn out in order Battle of 
of battle ; but, however fpirited and determined in appear- p y dna > 
ance, probably rather for the purpofe of obferving each 
other's motions, than with any ferious intentions to engage* 1 ; 
the conful as well as the king betraying, in their whole 
conduct, much irrefolution and anxiety. Early in the day 
Perfeus withdrew from the field into Pydna, * f to offer," 
he told his foldiers, " his fupplications to Hercules a 
god, fays Plutarch, who never hears the coward's prayer. 
Aemilius, more artfully protracted the time, facrificing 
beafl after beaft, under pretence that the omens were not 
yet propitious, until, upon the flaying of the twenty-firil 
victim, the arufpices had orders to announce to the army, 
" that the gods had promifed them the victory, on condi- 
tion they ftood on the defenfive." The Roman writers 
fcruple not to acknowledge, that this language of piety was 



all an artifice devifed by the conful himfelf. During the 



former part of the day, the Romans had the fun in their 
faces; Aemilius wifhed to defer engaging, until his declination 



/ 2.0 



Liv. L. xliv, c. 37. Plut/ubi. iup. 



2,1 Liv* ibid, c, 37, 40. ' 
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Book to the weft had relieved his army from this, inconvenience;. 

VII. The Macedonian phalanx, belides, was polled on advantage- 
s'- 2 * , ous ground, and prefented to view fuch an impenetrable 

» 

front of interwoven mields and pikes-, as feemed to bid defi- 



ance to the moft vigorous afiault. Aemilius himfelf was wont 




to confefs, that fb ftrong was the impremon which the 
fight of this formidable phalanx had made on his mind, that 
a certain terror always attended the recollection of that day.. 
He was therefore deiirous, that the Macedonians mould be-" 
gin the attack, in hopes they might break their ranks as they 
advanced. 



i 

brought on These where the reafons which the conful alleged for his 
ed-forkci- " conduit. Livy", however, is of opinion, that his real purpofe 
dent. was to amufe and reftrain the Roman foldiery, who were 

impatient of delay ; and, at leaft for that day, not to have 
ventured a battle. At length, an unlooked-for incident n 
put an end to all farther hefitation. Towards three in the 
afternoon, fome Thracian foldiers endeavouring to intercept a 
Roman convoy, or, according to others, to feize a horfe that 
had efcaped from the Roman to the Macedonian lines, a 
Ikirmifh enfued, and' large reinforcements being detached 
from both armies, the engagement- foon became general.. 



An exacl: detail of this battle is not at prefent to be ob- 
tained, as moft part of the narrative, which Polybius and 
Livy had given of it, is long fince loft 5 the principal circum- 
ftances, . however, may be gathered from- the few fads which 
Plutarch and the later hiftorians have preferved. 




Uv. Li xliv, c. 40. * 3 Plutarch in Paul. Aemilio* 



It 
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It began in a manner that threatened utter difcomfiture Book 

o the Romans.. Having attempted to make an impreffion VII. 

in the front of the Macedonian phalanx, the length of whofe Seel:. 2. 



pikes rendered it impoffible for the Roman foldiers to reach The Romans 
the enemy with their fwords, their firft line was broken, and. the b^rin^ 



■ 

pieces ; and the fecond, difcouraged by the fate of 



their companions, declined the charge, and retreated. Could 
this body of Macedonian infantry now have pufhed on,, 
without lofing that compact form and folidity which confti- 
tuted its ftrength, the fate of the Roman army had been at 
once decided. The confuTs prefence of mind faved them 
from deftruction. He immediately ordered his men to divide 
into fmall platoons j and,, inftead of rufhing. againft this 
dangerous rampart with unavailing intrepidity, to mark the 
feveral breaks and interfaces into which the long-extended 
front mull necefTarily open as it advanced, from the irregu^- 
larity of the ground, and the different exertions of the com- 

m 

batants; to penetrate, between the pikes into thofe vacant 
aces, and charge the enemy fword-in-hand. This ma- but obtain a 




noeuvre had all the fuccefs that could have been expected. t ory 
The inftant a void fpace appeared, the Romans, piercing 
through it into the very heart of the phalanx, dealt de.- 
flrudtion on every fide.. The pike, meanwhile,, remained a 
cumberous embarraffment in the hands, of the Macedonian 

i 

foldier ; and the ranks,, from their being wedged together, were 
flaughtered without the power of refiftance. The Roman ar- 
mour, befides, had confiderable advantage over 
in clofe combat. The fword of the Macedonians was fhort, and 
their bucklers, fmall and flight; the Romans,, on the contrary, 
had fhields that covered them from head to foot, and fwords.- 
ponderous, well- tempered, and of powerful execution 

At 
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Book At the fame time that difcomfiture was thus Spreading along 
VII. the whole front of the phalanx, both the flanks and the rear 
Sec t. 2. W ere likewife fuccefsfully attacked. So that this formidable 

mafs of warriors, .which had lately fo fierce an afpecl, now 
exhibited one continued fcene of diforder and carnage. 




The victory was no longer doubtful, and the rage 
of battle was beginning to fubfide, when an unexpected 
event unhappily added to the flaughter of this bloody day. 
Young Ca- The younger Cato, fon to the cenfor, and afterwards married 
lofing hif Et to one of the conful's daughters, had loft his fword * 4 . Af- 
fword.; ter diftinguiming himfelf in the attack on the phalanx 

many a£ts of valour, it had fprung from his hand in the 
heat of adtion, and he had hitherto fearched for it in vain. 

m * 

-Eor a foldier to have returned without his fword, though 
;he had even returned victorious, had been highly reproach- 
ful as .« He hurried from rank to rank, bewailing the dif- 
after and imploring the amftanee of every companion and 
its effe&s friend. A confiderable number foon joined him, and under 

his command, again rufhed impetuouily on the foe, relentlefs 

■ 

•flaughter marking their way as they advanced; until at length 
they difcovered the fatal fword under an heap of arms and 

■ 

■ 

dead bodies. ' Elevated with this fuccefs, they charged the 
few that remained unbroken, with redoubled ardour. Three 
thoufand Macedonians, all chofen men, had hitherto kept 
.their ranks ; they were now cut off to a man. The reft of 

* 

the army fled; but few efcaped; neither flight nor dark- 
nefs faving them from the Roman fword ; the purfuit 
being eagerly continued during the night, for upwards of 



fatal to the 

.enemy. 



a * Plutarch, in Paul. Aemilio et in Catone. 45 Excerpt. Polyb. L. vi. c. 25, 

fifteen 
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fifteen miles. The fides of the neighbouring hills were co- Book 
vered with the dead and dying;: and the river Leucus: which VII. 
the Romans pafled the following morning, was even then 
tinged deep with blood * 6 . 



If we are to believe Plutarch * 7 , this important action Remarkable 
was determined in lefs than one hour. It began, he tells that ^tended, 
us, at the ninth hour lS , and before the tenth hour the Ro- thls battle 5 ~ 
mans were in full poffeffion of victory. The returns which 
he gives us of the dead, is not lefs amazing. T wen tyr- five- 
thoufand. of the Macedonians fell ; and of the Romans, one. 

i 

hundred: at molt - y according to Scipio Nafica,.. only eighty 
It is alfo remarkable,, that the auxiliary troops of the Ma- the Thraciaap 
cedonian king, and particularly the Thracian horfe, who defert!"^ 
at the battle on the Peneus. had done important fervice, 
and might, have retrieved,, perhaps, the fortune of the day,, 
appear to have taken no fhare in the engagement 30 . Are we to 
fuppofe, that they had received.the confuPs gold ? or that they 



difdained.to fight for a prince who had not the fpirit to fight 
for himfelf ? We certainly have it on Livy's 31 authority, that 
the. Bifaltae, a. Thracian tribe to whom Perfeus made appli- 



* 6 From this memorable day, the Macedonian phalanx feems to have been held' 
in low eftimation. It gained little credit at Cynofcephalae ; but the battle of Pydna. 
completely ruined its reputation. 

* 7 In Paul. Aemilio. 

aS The fame with our three in the afternoon* 

29 The circumftances- of this battle, as related by Plutarch, will fuggeft to the 
reader of refle&ion, many reafons for. doubting the truth of this account. 

r 

30 LiVi. L..xliv. c. 42. 31 Ibid. c. 45. 
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B o o k cation in his flight, denied him affi fiance ; and that the 
VII. Thracians he had in pay, as foon as they had reached the 
^ e< ^- 2> , banks of the Strymon, abandoned his fervice, and retired 

homeward. 



Per&us flies Immediately on the defeat of his army, Perfeus, in terror, 
to Pella; fled from Pydna, efcorted by a oonfiderable body of. cavalry ; 

but numbers of the Macedonian infantry, who were making 
their efcape from the field, coming up, and infulting the 
- horfemen, to whofe cowardice and treachery they imputed 
the difcomfiture, Perfeus began to fear, that an affray would 
follow, in which he might poffibly be involved. Appre- 
henfive of the confequences, he ffruck off from the road 

♦ 

into the thicket part of a wood, through which, with great 
difficulty, and with only a few attendants, he at length, 
about midnight, made his way to Pella. 



fcis diftra6Hon The anguifh of difappointed ambition, remorfe, and ter- 
and ferocity. racked the tyrant's mind, and added to his natural fero- 
city. Euetus and Eudaeus, two principal officers of his 
exchequer, having ventured to blame fome part of his con- 
duel:, he ftabbed them with his own hand 3 \ Shocked and 

* 

alarmed at this act of barbarity, his other lords refufed to ap- 
©bliged to pToach him 5 fo that, not knowing where to hide himfelf, 
leave Pella ; or w bom to truft, he fet off again from Pella before break 

of day, taking with him what treafure he could carry. The 
abandoned whole force he had now to attenjil him confifted of 
by the Mace. ^ ree ca ptains of auxiliaries (every Macedonian having de~ 



Plut. in Paul. Aemilio. 39 Liv. ubi fup. c. 43. Plut in Paul. Aemilio. 

ferted 
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ferted him) .Evander the Cretan, Neon the Boeotian, and Book 
Archidamus the Aetolian, together with five hundred Cretan ^ VII 
mercenaries, who had been allured by the hopes of fharing 
the treafure of which they faw him in poffemon. He fuf- 
pected their motive - f and, to fave the reft, fufFered them to 



Seel 



carry off a number of -veflels- of gold and filver, which he 



s \ 

had designedly caufed to be fcattered in their way 



The third day after the battle, he entered Amphipolis 34 , flees to Am 
to as little purpofe as he had entered Pella. He would have phipohs * 



addrelfed the people, before whom he prefented himfelf 
with his eldeft fon, in hopes of exciting their companion, 
when a gufh of tears flopping his utterance, he made figns 
to Evander to fpeak for him but they unanimoufly refufed ^"^^ 
to hear him, exclaiming with indignation, " Away, away, 
" left We alfo mould be involved in ruin." Driven in this feeL to 

difgraceful manner from Amphipolis, he haftened to the ^othrace j 
fea-fide, in order to pafs over into Samothrace, where the 
reputed holinefs of the place promifed him, he imagined, 
a fecure afylum. But anxious to fave . his treafure, not 
lefs than to fave his life, he could not think of leaving 



with the Cretans what his fears had induced him to dif- 

perfe among them. Among the veffels which they had car- over reaches 

ried off, he told them, were certain vafes which had be- mercenaries. 

4 + A 

longed to Alexander the Great, for which, if rerlored, they 
mould receive the moft ' ample recompence. The Cretans 
of thofe days are faid to have furpalfed all the nations of 
the - earth in fraud and artifice : they were, neverthelefs, 
overmatched on this occafion. Depending on his royal 



84 Liv. L. xliv. c. 45, 
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Book word, they reftored to Perfeus mo ft of the yafes Tie required^.. 
VII. to the amount of thirty talents 5 but he forfeited his oro- 

C_ rr. _ . * 

z '- mife : they received nothing in return. 



* 

Total re- By this time, a total revolution had taken place through*- 

throughout out Macedon, one °f the mo ^ rapid recorded in: the page of. 

Macedon. hiftory. In fifteen days after Aemilius had begun to puti 

his army in motion, all that formidable armament under- 
Perfeus was broken and difperfed ; and in two days after 
the defeat at Pydna, the whole country had : fubmitted to 
the conful. This extraordinary change, effected • fo • foon an d 
with To much facility, Plutarch 31 feeks to afcribe to fome 
miraculous interpofkion of the gods, exerted in favour of 
Rome; " that a people, hitherto eminent for the love they 
6C bore to their kings, fhould now,: as if the chief bulwark 
■ " of their conftitution were overthrown,, and all were fallen 
** with it, have at once given up all thoughts of refinance, 
" and have renounced their native and kindred princes I 1 ' 
But the caufe is eafily difcovered in* the conduct of Perfeus 
himfelf. The pufillanimity, the cruelties, and fordidnefs 
of this unhappy prince,, had' lofl him that affection which 
he certainly pofTeffed in the beginning of his reign, and 
from- which a wife and virtuous king had derived ftrength 
and fecurity . But even a foreign yoke feemedL now, to the 
Macedonian nation, more tolerable than the domination, of a 



tyrant* equally mercilefs and opprefllv 



36 



35 In Aemilio* 

s« We are fometimes apt to quefUon the chara&er which the Roman- writers have 

drawn of this prince, and to fulpeft, that the colouring has been overcharged ; 

fcuc that he &o»id have been thus abandoned by his own fubje&s,. forms a prefunrp- 

live 
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■ * 

As foon as it was known that Perfeus had fled to Sa« B 

< - 

mothrace, the praetor O&avius failed thither in purfuit of 
him 37 . Perfeus had taken ihelter in the temple of Caftor 



VII 



Seel: 




and Pollux. The difficulty was, how to draw him from Jj£ *JJ^ 
thence without violating the privileges of a fanuctuary, held reus to Sa - 

1 i • 1 11 , v -A 1 mothrace i 

in the higneil reverence by the pagan world. Evander 
had accompanied him ; and the Romans availed themfelves of 

circumftance. The priefts to whom the fuperinten- 
dency of the ifland belonged, were afked, whether it was 
not a defilement of the facred ground, that a polluted per- 
fon mould there find a retreat ? and why this holy afylum 
was permitted to Evander, the aflafiin of king Eumenes, and 
the impious profaner of the Delphic temple ? Perfeus, who 
foon had notice that Evander was not to be prote&ed, felt, 
with excruciating agony, the confequences of his being de- 
livered up. The king had not one guilty fecret, to which this 
worthlefs aflbciate was not privy j and in the hands of the 
Romans, the hopes of life might tempt him to reveal all. 
Apprehenlive of the event, he endeavoured to perfuade Evan- the daftard- 
der to prevent, by a voluntary death, the tortures that cer- ^ous^rtThi 
tainly awaited him, mould the Romans once have him in their has recourfe 

to * 

power. The Cretan feemed convinced, and agreed to poifon 
himfelf 3 but the king perceiving that he procraftinated, and 
beginning to fear that he meditated an efcape, procured him 
to be murdered $ and corrupted Theondas, chief of the Sa- 
mothracian priefts, to report that he died by his own hands, 



evidence .aflrainft him. to which 



Forfaken bv 



people, lately zealous in his fervice, it is hardly poiBble, but his adminiftration 
muft have been beyond meafure oppreflive. 

97 lav. L. xlv. c. 5 k feq. 



4E? 



This 



* 1 
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Book This perfidious treatment of the unhappy inftrument he him- 
VII. ; felf had employed, and whofe chief guilt it was, that he 
Se£t. 2. t00 faithfully obeyed the orders of fuch a. mailer, de- 



prived Perfeus of his few -attendants that remained, almoft 
all of them going over to the, Romans.- The Macedonian 
monarch had before this, folicited Aemilius 38 to accept his 
fubmiflion y but though this requeil was conceived in the 
moft abjedr. terms, the conful refufed to liter to any pro-- 



■ 1 



pofal that was not accompanied with ; a refignation of the 
regal title. The only refource that, now remained to this 
wretched prince, was to attempt an efcape to the Thracian 
coaft, and to implore the prote&ion of Cotys his late ally. 



Oroandes, the captain of a Cretan vefiel, who lay off Samo 



thrace, had engaged to take him on board the enfuing 
night,, when under favour of the darknefs he might elude 

* 

the vigilance of his enemies.. He had accordingly caufed 
his treafure to be /hipped $ but when he reached the 
more, to his inexprefiible mortification,. Oroandes was al- 
ready failed with all his wealth. Thus bereaved of his 
treafure, and expofed to his enemies, he wandered difconfo- 
late for fome hours along the beach, and was forced, at the 
approach of morning,, to fhrink back to his Tancluary, which 
with difficulty he reached before the Romans could pre^ 
pare to intercept him.. In addition to his misfortunes, Ion 
of Theffalonica, his chief favourite, to whofe care he had in- 

find* it im tm &ed £ * ie younger part of his family, now deferted alfo to the 
pofiibb to Roman admiral,, to whom he delivered up all the royal chil- 
and fun-en-' °^ ren committed to his charge..' Abandoned, thus by all but 

ders to the 



Pomanj. ^is e ^ e ^ f° n Philip,, without a probability of efcape,. with 



33 Liv. L* xlv. c. 4* , 




out 
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out means even of fubfiftence, he was under the necefli ty Book 

of furrendering at laft to O&avius, who immediately fet fail VII. 

with his prifoner to Amphipolis, and from thence tranlported ^ C( ^' 2 * 

him to the conful's camp.. 



Aemilius received the king 39 'iri a manner which, what- Thebejiavl- 
ever Perfeus deferved, did the vi£tor little honour. The lius. 
Macedonian, remarkably mean under every reverfe of for- 
tune, approached with the mo ft abjecY fervility, bowing 
his face to the earth, and. endeavouring, with his fuppliant. 
arms,, to'grafp the knees of Aemilius. " Why, wretched 



man," faid the proud Roman,, " doft thou acquit fortune 
« of what might feem her crime,, by a behaviour which 
se makes it appear that thou deferveft her indignation? Why 




doft thou: difgrace my laurels, and detract from my glory,, 

{hewing thyfelf an abjecl adverfary, and unworthy of 
M having a Roman to contend with? Courage in the unfor- 
** tunate is revered even by an. enemy, and cowardice, thought 



■ 

■ 

attended with fuccefs, is, by. the Romans, treated with 
tempt.'' 




This ftern; and humiliating addrefs,, which a more 
nerous conqueror would have fpared, he feemed afterwards 
to. temper.,, by railing- him from the ground, and. bid- 



ding him, neverthelefs, to hope every thing from the cle- 
mency of the Roman people.. Of this boafted clemency,, 
Ferfeus foon had the moft bitter experience. A fpe&acle 

^ m 

to his enemies in the ftreets of Rome, he was forced to- 
adorn the victor's pomp >>; expofed^ with alLhis family, before:; 



29 Plutarch in Paul. Aemiliov 



the: 
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Book the conful's triumphal car. With much -eameftnefs he 

"VII. begged of Aemilius to fave him from this ignominy: 
^ c< ^' 2 * " is in his own power to fave himfelf," replied the obdu- 
rate Roman. The triumph ended, he was caft into a dank 
and dreary prifon, the common receptacle of the meaneft 
malefactors, and fed on the fame allowance with thefe out- 
cafts of {ociety$ until Aemilius,, probably .afhamed *° of fuch 
cxcefs of cruelty, procured his removal to a cleaner apart- 
ment, and took care he mould be fupplied with bette* food; 
Death of but, unable to brook his almoft unparalleled reverie of for- 
Perfeui. tune, and the contempt with which he was treated, this 

wretched prince foon after ftarved himfelf to death. If we are 
to believe others, he ended his days in a manner yet more 
dreadful. The foldiers who guarded him, from fome pro - 

1 

vocation which he had given, marked him as the object 
of their vengeance ; and, finding no other means more effec- 
tual, contrived to hinder him from ileeping. They watched 
him by turns, and ufed fuch diligence to effect their purpofe, 
Fate of hit that, worn out at laft with want of reft, he expired. His 
tamiy. eldeft fon Philip ** and one of his younger fons, are fup- 

pofed to have died before him. Another fon, Alexander, 
became fo great a ^proficient in the Roman language, as to be 
able to difcharge the office of a writing clerk j in which ca- 
pacity he is faid to have Jbeen employed by the chief magi- 
flrates of Rome. 



* * 

*° Plutarch tells us, that thofe Macedonian nobles who were obliged to remove 
> Rome, found afterwards an active protector in Aemilius. 

- ft 

4* xivy (L. xlii« c, 52.) fays he was his brother, and his fon only by adoption. 




Such 



Se£t. 2\ 
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■ 

Such the uncertainty of human greatnefs !' and fuch the Book 
clofe of the royal houfe of Macedon, once one of the moft il- ^11. 
luftrious the world had ever feen, and whofe empire feem- 

p 

ed, by its ftrength and vigour, to promife ftability for a 
length of ages ! . Perfeus reigned eleven years. And from 

■ 

the death of Alexander the Great, to the final fubverfion of 
the Macedonian monarchy, one hundred and iixty years only 
had elapied. 



The fpiritofRome appeared {HI! more glaringly defpotie Settlement 



in the fettlement of Macedon 4l , and the policy me now ob- 
ferved towards the feveral flates of Greece. Ten commif- cedon. 

4 

fioners were appointed' to amft the conful in arranging the 
Macedonian affairs ; 'the principal outlines of which arrange- 
ment, had previoufly been traced out to them at Rome. 
In confequence of this plan, a new form of government took 
place throughout Macedon. The whole kingdom was di- 
vided into four diftriclrs ; the inhabitants of each were to 
have no connexion, intermarriages,, or exchange of poffef- 
iions, with thofe of the other diftri&s, but every part to 
remain totally feparated and diftincl from the reft. They 
were neither to fell timber themfelves, nor to permit others 
to fell any. They were not to import fait y nor even 
where they had it in plenty, to export it, but under certain 
regulations laid down by their Roman matters. They were 
prohibited the ufe of arms, unlefs in thofe places which 
were expofed to the incurfions of the barbarian borderers* 

■ 

They were permitted to work their iron and copper mines $ 
but ths working of thofe of gold and. filver was ftri&ly pro-* 



A 1 * 



hibited ^ 
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B o o k hibited j probably left the Macedonians* 




VII. 

Sed. 2. 



thus acquiring 



.wealth, mould regain any portion of their former greatnefs. 
They were excluded from all {hare in the admin iftration of 
government - 3 fome unimportant offices in the -civil depart- 
inent excepted, which were delegated to certain municipal 
.officers annually- chofen , by the Macedonian people; . Whilft 
.all the nobles of Macedon, all who had held any command in 

........ v . 

the king's fleets or armies *, all governors of towns, and of- 
ficers of his court ; all, in a word, who had been in any mape 
diftinguifhed by high birth, large pofleffions, elegant living, 
or any circumflance which raifed them above the level of the 
vulgar, were ordered, with all their children above the age 
; of fifteen, under pain of death, to leave their native land, and 
tranfport themfelves into Italy 4 V. ■ .„ *.. . 



* * m 



A more fevere humiliation could hardly have been de- 
vifed : indeed, a, more complete debafement almoft baffles 
Mifrcprefen- imagination. Muft we not then turn with difguft and in- 
:Roman°writ- dignation from thofe writers, ' who, after the narration; of fuch 
ers in favour f a( a s wifh to convey the idea, that the Roman conqueft be- 

.•of Rome, ' ' ' J " : | ',- 

flowed liberty on Macedon ? But it feems, that the over- 

0 

throw of royalty, and the fubjeding a kingdom to the 
far more oppreffive yoke of a Roman fenate, was, in the 

* > 

language of Rome, to give liberty to a people, • In one point 
,alone, the alteration feems at firft fight to have been fa- 
vourable to the conquered. They were to pay the Romans 
one half only ©f the taxes they were accuftomed to pay to 

iheir kings. _ Had this indulgence been even meant as a 
.-relief* : it , had been a poor compenfation for a difmembered 



* 5 Liv* L# xlw c. 



kingdom 
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kingdom, bereaved of its chief ftrength by the expulfion of its B o o k 
hobleft and moft refpectable families^ and -laid proftrate VII. 
beneath a foreign yoke. But, in truth> even this diriii- 2 ' 
nution of taxes, in the prefent impoveriftied Hate of Ma- 
cedon, far from being dictated by mercy, was the refult of 
neceffity. It was the utmoft that Macedon could bear. The 
Roman conful had not only polfelTed himfelf of the numerous 
magazines and granaries which Perfeus had erected through- 
out his territories, and plundered the royal palaces of all the 

■ 

rich furniture, precious vafes, and other coltly manufactures, 
in which they are faid to have abounded ; he had alfo drain- 
ed the kingdom of its wealth, having every where feized 

Prodigious 

reafon to conjecture^ muft have been prodigious, as it ap- value of the 

J ■ . 1 plunder of 

pears, that the Romans themfelves were induftrious to con- Macedon. 
ceal it, every one of their hiftorians giving us a different 
account of the matter. From one circumftance, however, 
which- we have on the authority both of Cicero 44 and Plu- 
tarch,; fome judgment may be formed. In confequence of 
the money brought into the treafury by Aemilius on his 
return from the Macedonian war, the Romans were exempted 

taxation during the fpace of an hundred and twenty- 

45 • .. 



on all the treafure he could' find. The amount, there is 




five years 



ft 

The arrangement of the admirtiflration of government in 
Illyricuni; was conducted on the fame plan with that of 
Macedon. 



*+ Tantum in aerarium pecuniae (Paulus) invexit, ut unius imperatoris praeda 
cm attulcrit tributorum— fays Cicero. De Off. L. ii. tz. 

43 Until the Gonfulihip, of Hirtius and Pan fa, who were confute in the nrit war 



between Caefar and Antony. 



\ 



* 

4F Aemilius 
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Book. Aemilius concluded the fettlement of Macedon with the 
VII. celebration of triumphal games at Amphipolis to which 
Seel:. 2. a |j neighbouring nations both of Europe and of Afia 

i 

Triumphal were invited. The magnificence exhibited on this occafion 

games ce- - 

lebrated by furpafied,- we are informed, all that this part of the world 
at AmphiL had ever feen. Befides the extraordinary pomp and ele- 
polls. gance with which the various fports were introduced, and 

the richnefs of the prizes bellowed on the fuccefsful candi- 

■ 

dates, all the ornaments of gold a nd.filver, with every thing 
precious, elegant, and rare, that had been found in the 
numerous palaces of the Macedonian princes, were often-. 

. tatioufly difplayed, and the fcenery beautifully "diverfified 
with fuch prodigious quantities of curious armour, exqui- 

* 

fite paintings, and finifhed ftatues, that the eye was not only 
filled, but dazzled with the variegated profufion. The con- 
ful prided himfelf in exhibiting . thefe fplendid. marks of 

■ 

victory, and he was probably no lefs pleafed with the op- 
portunity of impreffihg on the different nations who/ wit- 
nelTed them, an awful idea of the power of Rome, before 
which, an empire, feemingly fo formidable, and provided 
with fuch ample means of ftrength and defence, had not been 
able to ftand. The vaft concourfe of people that crowded to 

to 

the fight, as well as the Roman armies in the neighbourhood, 
were all entertained, at the fame time, by Aemilius, in the 

■ 

moil fumptuous manner, from the jftores which had lately 
belonged to the Macedonian king. • And fuch was the abun- 
dant provifion of all things, that thefe fealts were not only 
continued as long as the games lafted, but the guefts were, at 



their departure, prefented with whatever they chofe to take 



Liy. L. xlv. c. 33, 33. Plut* in Paul. 7 Aemifioi 



6 



away 



Sect. 2« 
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* 

away. ' In the midft of the different pompous pageants pro- Book 
duced at this feftival, was feen to arife an immenfe pile of 
various weapons and inftruments of war, which at the clofe 
of the folemnity the^ Roman foldiers, upon a certain fignal, fet 
on fire and deftroyed. Thefe, it feems, were the leaft valua- 

r 

hie part of the Macedonian arms, not worth the tranfporting 
to Rome, and improper to be left in the hands of a van^ 
qu lAied people. 



From Amphipolis Aemilius directed his courfe to Epire. 
The Epirots had fubmitted fome. time before; and thofe Treatment 
leaders who had been inftrumental in promoting the alii- the E Romanss 
ance with Macedon, and who had not faved themfelves by 
flight, had all fallen by the fword, or been delivered up 
to the Romans. The conful now gave out, that the Roman 
garrifons were immediately to be withdrawn from Epire, and 
the whole country reftored to the enjoyment of it's liberties $ 
and having fummoned ten of the principal inhabitants from 
every town to attend him, commanded them to collect what^ 
ever filver or gold was to be found in their houfes or 
temples, in order to be delivered, at an appointed day, to 
perfons to be commimoned by him for that purpofe. The 
requisition was punctually complied with: and, lulled into 
profound fecurity, the Epirots fondly pleafed themfelves with 
the thought, that this heavy contribution was all the penalty 

m 

they were to incur. 



s - 



But they knew not the atrocity of Roman policy. Par- 
ties of foldiers 47 , under various pretences, were difpatched to 



* 7 Livt L, xlv, c, 34. Pint, in Paul. Aepiilio, 

4 
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Book their different towns fo as to arrive about the fame time 5 with 
VII. orders, that on the fame day, and at the fame Hour, they 
Se£t. 2 . jhQtdd feize, for flaves, every native of Epire, level the walls 



their per- 
Sdioufnefs 



of their cities, and totally 




■ _ 

them of all they pof- 



and cruelty, felled. The gold and filver having, . in obedience to the 

confuVs commands, been accordingly brought in and deli™ 
vered to the Roman officers, the fignal was given, and an 
hundred and fifty thoufand perfons, unheard, unconvicted, 
unfufpe&ing, without any particular crime even alledged 
againft them, were, at one inftant, doomed to flavery, their 
dwellings given up to the fpoiler, and all their towns, to 
the number of feventy, laid in ruins : a deed fo horrid, 
and of fuch exceeding perfidy, that, to ufe the words of a 
judicious hiftorian, I Jhould not believe it, had any one writer 
faid to the contrary 4S . 



Plutarch 49 endeavours to exculpate Aemilius . This mi- 
litary execution, he would have us believe, was altogether 
contrary to the gentlenefs of his difpofition : and he only 
yielded obedience to orders, which it was not in his power 
to control. Should this excufe be admitted, in what light 
mud the Roman fenate appear ! But from the manner in 
which Aemilius had j uft -before treated the Aetolians, we are 
led to fofm of him a very different judgment. Violent difputes 
Barbarous had for fome time prevailed among the people of Aetolia, 



o?the Aeto- a g reat number of them having declared in favour of the 



Hans. 



Raleigh ? s Hiftory of* the -World-* 

49 ; Plutarch: fays. Every foldier had only eleven drachmas to his fhare (fome what 
more than feven /hillings.) Livy fays, That every horfeman got 40a denarii (about 



Romans 



1 
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Romans, whilft others were ftill for maintaining 



tion to a power, which they faw threatened ruin to the 
Aetolian liberties. Encouraged by the fuccefs of Aemilius 



in 



Macedon, two chiefs of the Roman faction 5 °, Lyfifcus 
and Tifippus, obtained from A. .Baebius, the Roman com- 
mander in Aetolia, a body of foldiers ; and furrounding 



9 

the place 
held, fell 



where the convention of the Aetolian eftates was 



pedtedly on thofe in the contrary intereft 



nd 



having put to the fword five hundred and fifty of the prin 
cipal perfons, banifhed the reft, and confifcated the pofTemon 



of them all 



Th 



matter was foon after laid before Aemi 



lius; and the families of thofe who had perifhed, together 
with the unhappy exiles, made application to him for re- 
drefs. His anfwer is memorable. The only queftion be- 
fore him, he faid 51 , was, a To what party the fuferers had 
belonged ; if not' friends to Rome, whatever they had fuf- 



u fered, they had { mffered defervedly :" nor would he reverfe 
the iniquitous' decree. Yet fo flagitious in the eyes of the Ro- 
mans themfelves was the- barbarous deed, that this acquittal 

w 

of the perpetrators of it, did not fave Baebius j he was pro- 
nounced guilty of having debafed the Roman foldiery, by mak- 
ing them the inhuman inftruments of the perfidious maflacre.. 



From Livy it appears, that this decifion of the Aeto- 
lian caufe, in whiclv Rome feems indeed to have laid afide 
all difguife, completed the humiliation of moft of the Gre- 
cian; commonwealths. The creatures of Rome became now 

1 

ali -powerful irt almoft every place : they obtained pbiTeilion of 
every magiftraey an d the direction of every meafure ; whilft 



s & Liv. L. xlvrC. 48 



** Ibid. c. 31 
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Book thofe who prefumed to vindicate their .ancient liberties, or 



even to recommend temperate counfels, were marked out as 
harbouring treafonable defigns againft their Roman lords, or 
of having fome fecret connection with their enemies. 



Tyrannical 

proceedings 

oftheRomans 

throughout 
the Grecian 
Hates ; 



The Romans, on their part, did every thing to confirm them 
in this fervile dejection. Neon the Boeotian, and Andronicus 
the Aetolian, two perfons of the firfl rank in their refpec- 
tive countries, had ferved under Perfeus ; they were both 
beheaded, as having departed from the allegiance they owed 
to Rome. Eminaries were difpatched throughout Boeotia, 
and all the adjacent flates, with fpecial inftru&ions, to make 

* * 

inquiry concerning all who had favoured the Macedonian 
intereft, and report them to Aemilius ; when the accufed 
were commanded immediately to attend him to Italy, in or- 
der to take their trial. This mode of inquiry was extended 
even to Ana. And it having appeared that AntiiTa, a city 
of Lejfoos, had in the courfe of the late war received the 
Macedonian fleet into her harbour, and fupplied them with 
provifions, Labeo was fent to exterminate the inhabitants, 
and to lay the place in ruins. 



Achaia ex* 
cepted j 

whence this 

exception. 



Of all the Grecian ilates, Achaia alone remained 



yet 




tally fubdued ; having hitherto been exempted from this 

quiry. The reafons of this apparent lenity, 



of 



however, we 



are not to look for in the moderation of the 

* 

Romans. A portion of the Ipirit of ancient days ftill ani- 
mated that republic, from which they apprehended much 

■ 

oppolition. And though even there they had gained over 
feveral leaders, who were prepared to- betray the liberties of 

Achaia, it was neceiTary : to proceed with great circumfpec- 

tion* 
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tion, left the deftrudtion of their own creatures mould de- Boot 
feat the Roman defigns. Thefe conliderations Livy 5i him- VII. 



felf mentions. He adds another confideration : which, for 



Seel: 



■ 

■ 

the honour of his country, a lefs candid hiftorian had con- Defigns of 
cealed. «' After the feve reft fcrutiny, not the leaft veftige ^Ach^e" 
was found of a Correfpondence having ever fubfifted be- ans> • 
tween any member of the Achaean body and the late king 
of Macedon." Accordingly, in order to ground an accufation, 
invention was to fupply the place of evidence. On this ac- 
count it was thought expedient, that fome of the Roman 
commiffioners fhould, in perfon, pafs over into Achaia, and 

t 

either by terror or fubtilty, bring the Achaean diet to make 
conceffions, of which advantage might be taken at fome 
future period. 



ft 



The difhonourable fcheme was accordingly carried into 
execution with what fuccefs, will be feen in the following 
pages.. 



s* See tiv. L. xlv. c. 31; See alfoPolyb. Legat. xciv- 
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C H A I A, guiltlefs of any connexion with Macedon, Bool 
remained unfufpicious of the Roman machinations. VIII. 



Seel:. 



Whatever jealoufy, me might have entertained of the defigns 
of Rome againft .Greece, or however averfe, in general, the cautious 



i. 



4 



G 
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Sed. i. 



fiates. 



Book Achaeans might have been to the total overthrow of the Mace 

donians y.,yet the.follies, and, the crimes of Peffeus,. witfy the ap- 
prehenfion of being involved in his ruin>; had given, a bias fa: 
the Achaean different to the national, councils,, that,. . far from afiifling; 

thafe depraved and pufillanimous monarch, repeated offers had 

ill 

even been made: to fecond the Roman operations in Macedon 

But their innocen ce or 
guilt was a matter, perfectly indifferent to the Romans. Is 
Achaia formidable & was the . fole queftion ; at . Rome. . 




■ 

Homejealdus Th o u.G h . much fallen . from her antient fplendour, Achaia 

flill. maintained a refpedtable appearance.. That, form of go- 



of Achaia ; 



vernment^ 




not 



withflanding 1 the wide breaches: made by foreign cabals and 
domeftie. faction > . frill fub&fted; r She was< at the head of: the 




ea.a . 





Her cities were numerous *; and fome of thenv 
Corinth particularly,, fuperbly ornamented with thofe works 
of magnificence and. tafte,, which are confidered as- indications ; 
of opulence and. power., AIL thefe,, to a 




were 




,„ Ths, Achaeans were. 

befides diftinguifhed by their difcipline,, and that; kind of 
warlike knowledge which experience alone, can teach •, while 
many of their leaders were.equally confpieuous. in the cabinet 
and the field.. What rendered, all. theie circumftances; . the more: 
formidable to Roman jealoufy. and fufpicion 3r .was, : . that they 
could, not be fuppofed to have beheld the fate of -Macedon 
with an indifferent eye 3. and yet not the leafl trace, was to bet 
difcovered of their having had .afty correfpondence with Per- 
^ifeus-;. an alarming proof, , according, to. the interpretation off 



Rome 



si 
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Rome, of their well-concerted fchetaes* and of the art with Book 

which they were conduced . VIII, 

_Se&. i. 



Fraught with thefe imprefiions, C. Claudius and Cn. fends com- 




Domitius Aenobarbus, the two Roman commiffi oners * Se^Achacaa 
who had Achaia for their department, entered the Achaean diet * 
diet. The infamous Callicrates, whofe perfidious pra&ices 
againft his country have been already recorded, had previoully 
delivered to Claudius and his colleague a lift of all thofe 
citizens who were moft diftinguifhed by their zeal for the li- 
berties of Achaia, and from whom an oppofition to Roman 
meafures was of eourfe to be expected. The commiffioners 
accordingly opened their addrefs to the diet with a complaint 

■ 

" That fome of the firft men of Achaia had acted in concert 

i 

" with MacedOn." At the fame time, they required that fen- 
' tence of death ftiould be immediately pronounced againft them ; 
and promifed, that after fentence ftiould be given, they would 
produce the names of the guilty. " After fentence is given !" 
exclaimed the aflembly j " what fort of juftice would that be ? 
firft name thofe whom you accufe, make good your charge, and 
" we fhall be ready to proceed againft them." " I name 
" then," refumed the commiflioner; "all thofe, who have borne 
" the office of chief magiftrate of Achaia, or have been the R oman 
" leaders of your armies. " In that cafe," anfwered P hcit y« 
Xeno, a noble Achaean of eminent worth, " I alfo ftiall be 



accounted guilty, for I have commanded the armies of 
Achaia ; and yet I am ready to make proof of my in-> 



" nocence, either here, or before the fenate of Rome." 



See Polyb. Legat. 94. Liv. L» xlv. c 31 . -Paufan. in Achaicw. 
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Book *' You fay well," replied the fubtle Roman, laying hold ott 

I 

VIII. his laft words ; " Let the fenate of Rome then, be the tribunal 
Se£t. i. ( ( before which you ihall anfwer." A decree was according 




obtained, by which all whom he mould name were to be 
fent as delinquents to Rome, in order to- anfwer for their 
conduct. 



Tke Achaean Thus, by a ientence general, lndiicriminate^ arbitrary^ 

* 

chiefs tranf- an( j ill-fdunded : , *was the ftrength of Achaia, her noble lead 

ported into . . 

Italy; ers, her ableft and moft faithful councilors, in number 



It 



wa& 



abovea thoufond, tranfported into a foreign land, 
an ad of oppreflion, fays a Grecian- writer 3 ; beyond the 
moft daring attempts even of Philip or Alexander,, in the? 
meridian of their power., 



the princi- 



fa 

■ I 

This tranfaftibn, fo reproachfut to Rome, exhibits the no 



pal caufe of fcle remains of virtue which Hill exifted in the midft of Grecian? 



this iniqui- 
tous mea- 
fure,. 



degeneracy. Every other probable expedient toenflave* had 
doubtleis been already tried by the Romans y and ; it was not,, 
we may fafely pronounce, till after the failure of all thofe arts; 
of corruption, which- they had pradifed witLfuch fatal fuc- 
cefs throughout the other Grecian ftates, that they had re- 
courfe to a deed fo replete with unblufhing and infamous- 
oppreffion. What then- rauft Achaia have been ! that in- this, 
Httle corner of Greece, not three or four chofen fpirits only,, 
but upwards of one thoufand patriots, mould/have been, 
found, whofe integrity* had remained unfftaken amidft. every 



* Olymp» cLiiii i, Before Christ i% 
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w + 

effort of corruption, and every impreffion of fear ; who, Book 
unfeduced by the fplendid offers of Rome, and unintimidated VIII. 

her arms,, devoted themfelves with a manly fteadinefs 14 
to the fervice of their country- 




+ 

This, as a famous hifcori'an 4 juftly calls it, was truly the* Cruel treat- 



eafctivity of Greece.. From the fubfequent treatment of thefe Achaean?^ 
SlufMous prifoners, the defigns of Rome appeared notorioully iIcs * 
confpicuous ; Inftead of admitting them to an hearing, and in- 
fiead of the fmalleft inquiry into the truth of the accufation y 
the lenate'imperioully decreed, that they fhould be difperfecl 
through, the cities of Etruria. This was to add cruelty to injuf- 
tice, by depriving them of that mutual intercourfe which allevi- 
ates the forrows of the unfortunate. The only colouring they? 



could give to thefe unjuftifiable proceedings was, that theirr 
eaufe had been already heard, and N their condemnation 
pronounced,, by their own countrymen.. Repeated depu- 
tations 5 were m vain fent from the Achaean 5 jftates, di£ 
avowing this pretended trial, and requeuing the fenate to take 
cognizance of the matter. But thefe cares were ineffectual. . 
The united" power,, however, of Roman influence and policy 
could not prove the pri'foners to be guilty ; and yet their ac- 
quittal was a meafure which Rome was determined never to 
permit- The anfwer of the fenate to one of thefe deputa- 
tions, addrened to the chief magiftrates of Achaia, has been 
preferved by Polybius 6 : It betrays the whole fecret, and dif- 
elofes the fhamelefa . rapacity of Roman artifice. " It is 
** neither advantageous for you " fay the fenate,. (who, by 



1 



World 



and 



* Legat. 105 
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Boo k the r emoyal of fo many illuftrious ;perfonages, are now at the 

_ _ _2 » . 

VIII. ^head of the Achaean affairs) f nor for the good of your 
Seel, i . « people, " ^ (whole wifeft policy it is to fubmit in lilence, and 

who might be raifed to bolder hopes than we mean they 
ihould, were their high-lpirited chieftains to be reftored to 
them again) " that the exiles ihould be fufFered to return into 
« Achaia." Thus did the Roman fathers endeavour, at the 
fame time, to work upon the hopes and .fears of the Achaean 
magiftrates, by reminding them, in this indirecl: manner, 
that, the exile of their countrymen had placed them in the 
feat of power, and that a fecure pofleffion could only be 
infured by the abfence of thofe illuftrious, citizens ; wliofe 
return* with their fuperior talents, and influence in the ftate, 
would reduce them to their former iniignificancy, and rouE 

* 

'the fpifit of the people to a vain ftruggle againft the impofi- 
tion of a yoke, which Rome was determined to impofe. 
At length, after a period of feventeen years,, when more than 
two thirds of the" unfortunate vi&ims had perifhed, either 
by the lawlefs outrage of their tyrants, or by that confuming 
anguifh which preys on the unhappy 7 ; and when Achaia 
was fo reduced, that the interpofition of the remaining few 
could be of little avail ; the fenate granted to the furvivors 
the permirlion fo often applied ffor in vain *. Nor had even 



7 Paufanias informsua (m Achaicw) that *' as many of cthefe illuftrious captives, 
" as were found attempting to efcape out of the hands of their opprefibrs, were put 
" to death without mercy . by the Romans." What a dreadful charge is this againft 
i Rome ! 

i 

* 

8 After fome years, Poly bius iriforms us, the ffolicitations of the Achaean ftates 
were only employed in behalf of a few of thofe captives, whom they applied for 

by name ; for> fays he, length of time had confumed almojl gll the reft ; tnen^ whofe 



deft 



legat* 122. 



this 
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tBifr indulgence been obtained,,, had it not been for Cato's Book 



repeated. expoftulations: "'Shall we for ever be debating, 
faid he to the fenate, " whether a few old- Greeks ihall have 
leave to be buried in their native land 9 '?" An expreflion 
of his to Polybius the hiftorian, ; who was. one of the, exiles,, 
paints*, on this oecafion, in the - ftrongeft colours, the opinion: 
which that r venerable Roman . entertained of. his countrymen.. 
When the permiffion tO return home had been at laft granted to 
them, Polybius implored Cato's mediation withthe fenate, that 



they might alfo be reftored to their honours. 



sc 



Polybius, 



»> 



faid he, . 




do not- imitate, the wifdom of Uly£es 



se 



you are for, going back to the den of the Cyclops* in 
queft of the hat.and belt, you left, behind you," 



VIII. 
Seft. 1. 




Seventeen; years,,, abounding in: events,, had elapfed,.. as 
we have obferved, . from the firfl perpetration of this aft of : 
defpotifm^ to the return of the remaining exiles ,0 . We have 
given an unbroken^ and circumftantial detail of the whole, 
of this memorable event;: and fliall now endeavour to deli- 

J 

neate the other tranfa&ions of this period, which are not lefs 
important or interefting... 



The carrying to Rome as delinquents the chief men of Farther, at-- 
Achaia, , was only, a final L part, of the Roman plan of fub- Romans 
jjigation ♦ . 

defigns, the Romans took the remaining fteps with more 
confidence of fuccefs, and contemplated . with . a fecret fatif- 
faction, the future completion of her. fchemes... What , had 



■ 

Having remoyed that barrier .againft her tyrannical date- 



s' Plutarch' in Catone* 

Wv 'Oi.xm.p. cLvii.it Before. Christ 146 



pnncip; 
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Bo 6 k principally contributed to render the A'ehaeaiis formidable, 
-VIII. was the affociation^ which they had fframed, of the feverat 

Hates of Peloponnefus and the adjoining parts. To difTolve 

f 

this confederacy was the objed the Romans had in view 
For this purpofe Sulpicius Gallus was fen t to Greece, with 



X* 




eompofing the Achaean league, and in the .name of the Ro- 
man fenate to hold out the lure of protection and affiftance 
to all who ihould confent to be difmembered from that 

t 

powerful body. - The temper of the times was but too fa- 
vourable to this infidious plan. Numbers, to ingratiate 
themfelves with the Romans,' were afliduoufly employed 
in fowing every where the feeds of difcon tent, and in. fofter- 
ing a jealoufy of the prefent eftablifhment. The Spartans, 
above all, bore with impatience their prefent abject condition, 
and wifhed eagerly for an opportunity of attempting a revolu- 
tion. The Achaean councils too were perplexed, unftable, and 
turbulent : the families of thofe, who had been carried off 
into Italy, filled all Achaia with their complaints $ the people 
warmly efpoufed the fame intereft ; and, under the pretence of 
fupporting this public-fpirited caufe, the fa&ious and moll 
contemptible of the citizens had got pofTeffion of the admini- 
ftration. A general ferment thus prevailed throughout all 
Greece $ and there was fcarcely a iingle ftate or city that was not 
tainted with corruption, or inflamed with anger. 



^dtheirfuc- In fuch 3 fltuation of affairs> it was hardly poffible that 

Sulpicius could have failed to operate the purpofes of his 
commiffion. Pleuron, a city of Aetolia, which fome time 



(i 



Juftt L. xxxiv. c. i* Paufaiu ub. fup. 



before 
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before had been incorporated into the Achaean league, Book 
now applied to be relieved from this connection, and was 'VIII. 
pronounced an independent urate-". A difference about their w 
boundaries, between the Lacedemonians and Argives, was 
referred to the arbitration of the Roman commimoner. He 

■ 

might eafily have fettled the difpute; but this would not 
have accorded with his views . He chofe rather to leave it 



1' 



to the decifion of Callicrates the Achaean - y who, being the 
moll infolent of all the Greeks, and one of the moft flagi- 
tious inftruments of Rome, was therefore the moft likely to 
widen the breach. There was, befides, a farther policy in 
this. The Spartans, exafperated by the treatment which they 
were probably to receive from Callicrates, would have an 

* 

additional reafon for refenting the domination of Achaia, to 
whofe fupreme court of judicature they, as part of the 
Achaean body, were now amenable; and they might re- 
folve upon a feparation, and demand their independency. 
Sulpicius, accordingly, gave them a private intimation, that 
Rome was ready to encourage and aflift them in their ex- 
pe&ations of this kind. Similar intimations, it appears from 
Paufanias, were given to all the ftates belonging to the con- 
federacy of Achaia. So that this noble fabric of alliance 
being fhaken and disjoined, became every day more feeble and 

more ruinous • 



■ * 



The Athenians, mean time I3 , impoveriflied by their 



p ■ 



tinual wars with Macedon, had been tempted by the prof- ^*™ s oS 
perous circumftances of the people of Oropus **, to make a 



" Pauf. in Achaids. ,s Paufan. ibid. Plutarch in Catone. 14 A city 

• - r 

on the confines of Attica. 

■ 

4 H predatory 
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Baal predatory- ineurfioa oil their territory, and had taken and plua 



VIII. dered their capital* The Oropians carried their coiiiplaint 




S,e&. i. ]3ef Gre the fenate of Rome ; : who, with What view 5 is ob 

vious,. inftead of determining the matter themfelves, left it 
to the decifion of the Sicyonians. They -accordingly con- 
demned Athens to pay a fine^ of five hundred talents > from 
which fentence the Athenians having appealed to the Roman 



> - 



fenate 1S , the Romans* ftill farther to excite the mutual 

- - enmity 



* 5 The conteft, in which this affair of Oropus involved the Athenians, holds a 



diftinguiflied place in hiftory, from the fhare it had in introducing the arts of Greece 
into Rome. The Athenians,, according to Plutarch (in Gatbne) had fent thither 
Carneades the Academic, and Diogenes the Stoic, (to whouijCicero (Orator. l.ii.) 
and Aulus Gellius (vii. 14.) addCritolaus the Peripatetic,) to plead their caufe before 
the fenate j the three perions, doubtlefs, from whofe eloquence they thought the 
greateft fuccefs was to be expe&ed. Some years before,, certain Greek philofophers 
3nd orators ha.d attempted to eftablifli themfelves in Rome ; but thofe Romans vvho^ 

* 

ftill retained the ancient fpirit of their anceliors, apprehenfive that this kind of ftudy 
might check that martial ardour, which they rather wiflied to. encourage,, procuredl 
an edift to be iffued, by which they were expelled the city. This, according to Sue- 
tonius, (de CI ar. Rhetor.) happened in the year of Rome 592, in the confulfliip of Caius 
Fannius Strabo and Marcus Valerius Meffalla, The prefent philofophers flood on 
a different footing. They came invefted with the facred character of ambaffadors j ; 
and by the law of nations Were entitled to an* honourable reception upon their arrival. 
All the Roman youths, therefore, who had a tafte for learning, crx>uded to hear- 
thenu Above all, they were charmed with the impetuous and forcible eloquence- 
of Carneades, who, fays Cicero, newer attempted to fupport an argument, which he: 
did not iftablijb, or to combat an opinion, which he did not overthrow : €s qui nullam* 
unquam rem defendet, quam non probarit ; nullam oppugnavit, quam non^ 
** everterit," fo that, his reputation- filled in a. Ihort- time- the whole city, and; 
dr£W an audience of the politeft and moll considerable perfonsdn Rome., The report: 
was, f * that there ii ad come from Greece a inan of aftoniftnng powers,, whofe elo-* 
qiiehce, more than human, was able to control and difarm the* fierceft paffions,, 
" and who had made fo ftrong an impreffion- on the Roman youths, -that, ; abandon-. 
* € .ing every former amufement and purfuiti they burned with.anenthufiaftic love of: 
* v philofophy alone." The fathers in general were delighted, to behold their, fons. 



ft 



thus fondly receive the Grecian, literature, and follow thefe. wonderful men. Cato,, 
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enmity and contention "of the Grecian ftates, pronounced the Book 

to be exeeffive, and reduced it to a mul& of an * 




hundred talents, but without taking the leaft ftep to inforce 
its payment. The Oropians, thus baffled, implored the pro- 
tection of Menalcidas, at this time firft magiflrate of Achaia$ 
who> in confideration of a reward of ten talents, engaged to 

■ 

ge the Athenians to do them juftice. Callicrates, then 
at the head of the Roman faction, and therefore exceed- 




ingly powerful in the ftate, was prevailed upon, by the 
promife of three talents, to join with him in perfuading 



t 



he Achaean diet to fupport the caufeof Oropus. This corn- 
pad, however, was of little fervice to that city ; for the 



on the contrary, was alarmed. From the moment he perceived this paffion for 
Grecian learning prevail, he began to fear, that the Roman youths would turn 
their ambition that way, and prefer the glory of eloquence to reputation for arms, 
When he found,; that the fame of.thefe philofophers was rifing higher every day, 
and that even fome. of the fenatorial order did not difdain to tranflate their fpeeches 
into Latin, he had no longer patience, but went, to thefenate, and preferred a com- 
plaint againft the magiftrates for detaining fo long fuch ambaffadors as tliefe, who 
could perfuade the people to whatever they pleafed. " Decide in their affairs," faid 
he to them, " as fpeedily.as poflible, that, returning to . th eir fchools, they may 
«* hold forth to the Grecian youth j and that our young men^may again. give at- 
<f tentidn to the laws and the magiftrates." He had conceived an opinion, Plutarch 
tells us, which he was wont to deliver with a kind of prophetic confidence, u that, 
*' when the Romans came thoroughly to imbibe the Grecian literature, they would 
** lofe the empire of the world." The event in fome meafure juftified the predic- 
tion ; Rome having loft her conftitution and liberties, at the very time ihe had 
reached the fummit of Grecian literature, and had' made the greateft progfefs in 
every kind of erudition. This, however, is not to be charged to the account of 



Seel:. 1 



literary 



that irreligion, that. luxury, 



that diiFolutenefs and general immorality, the attendant and difgrace of thofe times, 
in which the greateft politenefs of tafte and refinement of living are 

■ 

ceafed-to be free, not becaufe ihe ceafed to be rude and ignorant, but becaufe, 



corrupted by prosperity, me ceafed to be virtuous. The reader will readily 



conclude, that, defended by . fuch able .advocates, the Athenian caufe was vic- 



torious 



4 



H 2 A then ian 
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B o o.k. Athenian garrifon, as foon as they heard that- the Achaeans 
VIII . were haflening to its relief, pillaged it a fecond time, and, carry 



Z^l I * ing off every thing of value; had evacuated the place, and 



Charader of marched back to Athens, before Menalcidas appeared. This 



raagiftrafeT. 11 ^i re ^ n g protector contrived, however, to extort' the ten ta- 
lents from the wretched Oropians; and, to compleat his 
bafenefs, he defrauded Callicrates of his fhare, under the pre- 
tence that this Achaean, who in fad had fulfilled his en- 

- ... - - 

gagements, having failed in the performance of the ftipulated 

• i 

fervices, was entitled to no reward. The vengeance of dif- 

■ * 

appointed avarice is blind and unrelenting. As foon there- 

/ 

fore as Menalcidas was out of office, Callicrates, though him- 
felf a traitor to his country, accufed him before the con- 
vention of the Achaean eftates, of having betrayed the interefts 
of Achaia to the Romans, and of having laboured to detach 
Sparta from the Achaean confederacy. And, fo powerful was 
his influence, that the condemnation of Menalcidas was ine- 
vitable, had he not, with the three talents which were to 
havs been the portion of Callicrates, bribed Diaeus of Me- 
galopolis, his fuccefibr in the office of chief magif- 
trate$ who managed the bufinefs with fuch dexterity, that 
he was acquitted, in oppofition to the general fenfe of the 
afiembly. 



- • 



« 



Attempts of These intrigues in the Achaean councils, which flrongly 
agabft the mar ^ ec ^ t ^ ie degeneracy of Grecian manners, had ferious confe- 
lifaerties of quences. Diaeus, finding 16 that the protection given to Menal- 
Sparta * cidas had loft him the confidence of his countrymen, became 

felicitous to f einftate himfelf in their affections* and formed the 



» » 



* Paufan. in Achaicis, 



10 

i. ■ • 



plan 
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plan of bringing the Spartans into a total fubjeftion to Achaia . Boob 

a meafure moll grateful to the Achaean people, whofe jea- VXIL 

loufy of Sparta nothing could extinguifh. By the laft j arrange- ^ e< ^ 
ment made by the Romans, all matters of a civil nature, in which 
Sparta had any concern, were to be finally determined by the 
Achaean diet. Diaeus pretended, that by this arrangement all 



their criminal caufes were likewife to be decided by the fame 
tribunal. The admimon of this claim, with their former 
fubjeclion in civil matters, invefted Achaia with full power 
over the property and lives of the Spartans, and reduced them 
to the mo ft abject ftate of dependence. The legality of the 
claim was therefore denied, and Sparta would have appealed 
to Rome ; but the Achaeans alledged, that fuch an appeal 
could not confHtutionally be made, unlefs with the con- 
currence of the Achaean flates, and immediately prepared to 
eftablifh their pretended right by force of arms. . It was in 
vain for Sparta to attempt refinance. And Diaeus,. ' to infure 
the fuccefs of his fchemes,. imperioufly demanded, that 

* 

twenty-four of their principal cititizens, who had moil fire- 
nuouily anerted this lajjt immunity of their country, mould 




be delivered into his hands. The Spartans durft not 
and to have obeyed, had been the higheft cruelty. They 
took a middle courfe. The obnoxious perfons were fuffered. 
to efcape, and, under colour of having fled from juflice, their 
eftates were confifcated A and the fentence of banifliment was 
pronounced againft them. They had, however,, been previoufly Tte Spartans 
inftrucled to repair to Rome* in order to lay the whole gP£* 1 10 
matter before the fenate ; and the Achaeans, being foon ap- 
prized of their intention., fent alfo a deputation thither to 




their proceeding 



The 
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B o o k The Romans a&ed on this occafion with their ufual du 



mans 



VIII. plicity. They heard, and gave hopes to both parties ; and 

^ e( ^: at laffc, inftead of deciding, appointed commimoriers, whom 

The artifice they promifed to fend into Greece, to inveftigate and deter- 

of the Ro- m i n z t jj e matter in difpute. But thefe commimoners, being on 

various pretences artfully detained in Rome, every thing was 
itill left in fufpence; and both parties returned elated with 
the fuccefs of their negociations, without having obtained 
any formal decision, The Achaeans afferted, with exultation, 



that the fubj edtion of Sparta was unqueitionably decided ; 
while the other party maintained, with equal confidence, that 
fhe was henceforth to be coniidered as independent. 



War between These contradi&ory accounts led to confequences which 

were agreeable to the wimes of the Romans. The con- 
tending powers had recourfe to arms; the Spartans in vin- 
dication of their liberties ; the Achaeans to inforce. their 
fubj edtion . A battle enfuing, the Spartans . were defeated, 
with the lofs of above a thoufand of their beft troops ; and 
Sparta itfelf muft probably have fallen, had not Damocritus, 
then at the head of the Achaean commonwealth, .preferred 



plunder to the main obj eel: of the war. ; for which he was 

m • 

afterwards condemned, and. fined in fifty talents. To Da- 
mocritus, Diaeus fucceeded ; who, at the requeft of Metellus, 
then commanding in Macedon, granted the Lacedemonians 
a truce, which was merely ill ufory ; for Diaeus .employed 
the refpite it afforded in gaining over and garrifoning _all the 
circumjacent towns ; ib that the. unfufpecling Spartans foon 

w * * 

found themfelves environed by their enemies. . Irritated 

thefe treacherous proceedings, they renewed the unequal war ; 

whicta 
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1 

from their enfeebled condition, turned out as un- Book 



profperous as before ; their depopulated country could not 



raife an adequate military force \ nor could their exhauiled 
treafury afford the neceffary fupplies* 



Sect. 1. 



miffi oners 
come to 



Af ter the ftrength of Peloponnefus had thus, during Roman com 
more than two years,, been wafted invthefe inteftine wars, : the 
Roman eommiffioners at length appeared, with Aurelius Oref- Gorinth ? 

* * 

tes at their head^ and required the attendance of the Achaean; 
chiefs at Corinth, in order to receive the final determination: 

m 

of the fenatc The Roman plan now began to unfold itfelf.. 

The Achaeans, were commanded to retire within their ancient and decree 

boundaries ; and thofe ftates,. not originally of the Achaean bermentof 

league,, but which r in the courfe of time,, had been incor- Achaia * 



porated into their confederacy 1 , were pronounced by the 
Romans to be dififevered from it,, and henceforth unconnected 
and independent. This was evidently no more than a prelude 



to future humiliations 3; and was probably intended, by the 



Romans as a kind of experiment. Should, the. Achaeans 
tamely fubmit^ it was eafy to proceed by degrees to the total 
diiTolution of the league y if they made refiftanee, that, would . 
ferve to palliate whatever violent meafures Rome mould find it 
neceflary to adopt.. The beft expedient that feemed left.to this 
devoted nation,, was . apparently to have fubmitted for the 
prefent. to what it was not in their power to prevent.. But 
tfoe- republican fire was not yet extinguifbed %, and.it burft forth: 
©n this occafion with, uncommon, fpirit.. 



s * Paufaiu ub. flip 



1 • f *H + 



- ^Sparta, the Arcadians of Orchomenus, the people of Heracleum,. near. 
Mount Qeta, Argos > , and Coriath*. 

* * ... . ' ......... 



The 



6o8 
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Sea 



I 



Fhe Roman: envoys had not yet 'made ah end of reading 
s decree, n when the.'Achaean, chiefs (quitted; the ; afiembly in 



Infurre&ion 
of the A- 



atranfport of indignation, 
populace, who had crouded; in numbers to 



and fpread the alarm among the 

. The 




4 * 



ehaeans. rage of the multitude was inexpreflible • and, as if Sparta alone 

had been guilty, it proved fatal to every Spartan that could be 

- 

found. . Popular fury, as blind as : it .is violent, could not 
difcern that Rome was the fource of all the mifchiefs of which 
they had to complain, and that,' under this ; pretended regard 
for Sparta, fhe was only executing her own defigns. The 
facred character with which the Roman minifters were 



J. -v 



inverted, could not, however, command refpeft : amidfi this 
ftorm of tumultuary violence. Their houfe was forced open, 
and every Spartan torn from that afylum : nay, the envoys 
themfelves, fay the Roman hiftorians, owed their fafety only 
to their flight 



»9 



• 



The Romans It was to be expected, that the Romans would have called 



arte ft gentle 
nefs : 



Achaia to a rigorous account for an outrage fo violent 



They 



thelefs fent a fecond embafTy thither, with particular 



ftrudtions 



not to animadvert with feverity on the infult, but 

to employ only gentle expoftulations • to conciliate, if poffible, 
the minds of the Achaeans j and to leave to ; themfelves the 
detection and punifhment of the guilty. It is hot difficult 



to trace the reafons of this uncommon and unex 




le- 



nity 



■to 



They are difcoverable in the lituation of the Roman 

..• aifairs 



4 



Tuft 



See alfo Polvb. Leeat. ii.** and Florus L. ii, c, 16 



a0 Polybius, (Legat. 140 and 144) willing to excufe the Romans, pretends to 
believe, that their purpofe, in thus threatening to difmember from the Achaean 



was 



their 
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affairs at this period. The final deftru&ion of Carthage, Book 

alike the obi eel: of the hatred and dread of Rome, was not • X? 

Seer. 1. 

their menaces into execution, bjut only to intimidate a people, whofe high fpirit on what ac- 
had often teen troublefotne to them, and to awe thofe turbulent republicans into a coupt. 
more refpe&ful obfervance of the dictates of Rome, And hence, according to 
him, arofe that conciliatory temper, which they lhewed on this occafion. How- 
ever, there were others, he himfelf acknowledges, who accounted for this lenity 
in a very different manner j afcribingit, not to any regard they had for the Achaeans, 
but to their own apprehenfions of what the conference might be, fhould they at 
this time have provoked Achaia to take up arms againft them, when Carthage war 
riot yet deftroyed, and Spain was endeavouring to throw off the yoke. But never- 
thelefs, fays Polybius, the charge is ill-grounded: €€ the intentions of Rome to- 
" wards Achaia had nothing hoftile in them ; flie had admitted the Achaeans into 
" her friendlhip, andrepofed a confidence in their faith, far greater than in that of 
€€ any other of the ftates of Geece."-— Is it poffible to read this without amazement I 
And could Polybius, who knew fo well how treacheroufly the Romans had brought hu- 
miliation on Achaia, and with what excefs of cruelty they had treated her illuftri- 
ous chiefs ; Polybius, who was himfelf one of the number, (fee Legat. 105, and 
122 j) Polybius, who was able to point out, as. he fully does, the flagitious motives 
that engaged them in the Dalmatian war, viz. to keep their military men in practice, 
who, now the Macedonians were fubdued, had no other nation in thofe parts, in 
whofe blood they could drench their weapons, (fee Legat. 125;) Polybius, who 
had been himfelf a witnefs of the prevarication they had been guilty of in the cafe 
of Demetrius of Syria, fon to Seleucus Philopator, and grandfon to Antiochus the 
Great, whom, in the view of having Syria at their difpofal, they endeavoured to 
,defpoil of his paternal throne, (fee Legat. 114. fee alfo this tranfadtion fully fe£ 
forth in the ninth book of this work) j Polybius, who had alfo witnefled how infidi- 
ou fly they had drawn in, firfl the Aetolians, (fee Legat, 13) and afterwards the 

• # 

Carthaginians, (fee Legat. 142) to intrnjl their dear eft interefts to the faith of the 

Roman people j I fay, with fuch examples before his eyes, could Polybius be at aloft 
to know, by what motives Rome was now a&uated ? 

It is not impoflible to difcover what mifguided the pen of this excellent hiftorian^ 
He was a captive of Rome, and Scipio's friend. Either therefore his attachment to 
the one led him to think more favourably of the Romans than they deferved ; or his 
.dread of the other induced him to fupprefs fentiments, which he could not avow 
without danger. So difficult is it for the hiftorian, who lives near the times of 
which he writes, to keep clofe to the line of truth, unwarped by fear or by 
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yet 
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B o o k yet effe&ed.. The Roman arms,, befides, had lately beem 

unfuccefsful in Spain 5 while new commotions,, on a detail of. 
which we are juft.' about to enter, , and which were, not yeti 

* 

compofed, had- arifen in Macedon . . In thefe. circumftances, a 
war in Greece, . an event: to be expected from the prefent 
violence of the Achaean counfels, : would have added con- 




fiderably to the embarraffment of the Roman, affairs. 



The 



Achaeans,, however,, from all that now- appears, might have 
derived important advantages from the mild and. pacific, afped. 
which the Romans affumed. on this occafiom. It certainly 
pr'efen ted them with the opportunity of foo thing, a power,, 
which they could neither expedt, to fubdue nor^ torefift ; . and 
of obtaining more favourable terms upon* the fubverfion of. 
their conftitution,. which,, it, was. obvious,, could. not. long be: 
p refer ved., * 



of the Acha- 



eans. 



t 

Refentm«nt Guided.,., however, , only by their, refentments,;. they: acledi 

-in. direcV oppofition: to all fuch. prudential, confiderations.. 
Unfortunately too for. the Achaeans,,. their- chief magiftrate,, 
Character Critolaus", was a man daring: and: precipitate... He had rifen 
dent^ndua : to power by encouraging the frantic multitude in their de- 
tLf/chief 8 ' nance of Rome,,, and, of confequenee,.. befides the impulfe of 
iagiftrate. his, natural. temper,., was, impelled, to violent, meafures by the. 

additional, mitigations of popularity and ambition. Sextus,. 
who was at the head of the Roman embafiy, . had, , upon his 

arrival,., demanded, of him,., to convene the national, council,,. 



ai Sec-Paufan. in .Achai.ciar 



that 



\ 
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that he might lay before them his commiffion from tshe fenate 



Critolaus 



appearance, com 




th 



and, notwithstanding the conciliatory interpofition of 



Metellus, by his dep 



Pap 



and Scipio Africanus the 



younger, obtained a declaration of war againft Sparta, though 

Rome : to which mad refolution 




avowedly protected 
Thebes and Chalcis imprudently acceded 



61 i 



9 f 



B 



j and accordingly irlued his 
fummons ; but he fent at the fame time private directions to the .< 

* 

feveral members of the Achaean diet not to obey it ; fo that, 

■ 

upon the appointed day, the Roman ambafladors had none but 
Critblaus to confer with ; who, as if to add to the mockery, told 
them, that they had only to wait the expiration of fix months* 
and a fecond diet mould be convened. The confequence was* 
that the Romans, highly offended, returned to Italy without 
executing the bufinefs of their embany ; and no fooner were 
they departed, than Critolaus, to evince that he meant to keep 
no meafures with Rome, affembled the national council at Co- * 



VIII 



Seel: 




We have entered into a minute detail of the intrigues and 
contends, which appear to have agitated thefe petty republics 



during this period 



der that the infidious policy of Rome 



as far as regards them, might be developed and expofed to view. 

■ 

We have beheld her affe&ing the moil folicitous concern for 
the immunities of fome particular city, that flie might kindle 
the fire of variance and contention in the. neighbouring 
ftates, arid, thus excite them to mutual hoftilities, and mu- 
tual deftru&ioh . We have feen her beflowing her favours 
on the meaneft and moft worthlefs among the Greeks, becaufe, 



** .Polyb» Legat. 144. 
*3 Polyb. Paufan. ibid 
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policy, of 
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Book falfe to their country, they were the ready and pliant inftru- 
VIII. ments of her ambitious purpofes j whilft thofe diftinguifhed 

i . w ifclom > authority,, and temperate counfels, by whole faith- 

ful fervices the public ruin might have been retarded, were 
difcountenanced, opprefled, and banimed. And laftly, we 
have feen her employing the very mifchief which fhe herfelf 
had encouraged,, the madnefs of an incenfed populace, which 
her own oppreflions had provoked, as an excufe for the vi 



olence and flagrant cruelty me exercifed on this unfortunate 

■ 

people 



War in Ma 

cedom 



During thefe tranfa&ions in Acttaia, a war had again 

- 

broken out in Macedon* 4, which, from the few imperfect 
hints hiftory has preferved to us, appears to have been at- 
tended with circumftances of a very extraordinary nature. 



Claims and Andrifc 
hiftory of 



a man of obfeure 



action,, fay the Roman 



Andrifcusj writers, originally of Adramyttium, a town of Troas, was 

thought to bear a ftrong refemblance to the late Macedonian 



king 
Upo] 



Sixteen year s> had elapfed fince the defeat of Perfeus 
the credit, neverthelefs, of this fuppofed, refemblance,. 



ftory was fabricated, that he was -fon. to. Perfeus by 



bine 



that his father had. directed that he fhould be. educated 



in the utmoft privacy,, left, if his parentage fhould.be known, 
he mould be involved in the fame deftruction with the reft of 
his royal houfej and that, he had. in trufted the fecret. to cer- 
tain perfons, who. had authentic vouchers to produce in fup- 
port of the allegation. Andrifcus firft ; applied to Demetrius 
Soter, king of Syria, whofe fifter had been wife to Perfeua $ 



• 

*♦ Liv. Epitom, L. xlix. and 1; Flows, L. ii* c« 14, Zonaras,.Tom. 2.. 



who- 
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who doubting the truth of the floryy or probably fearing Book 

the Romans, feized him. as an impoftor, and fent him to VIII. 



Sect. 1. 



.Rome. But in. fuch. contempt,, from his appearance and . 

t 

manners, was he held by the Romans, that they paid, no 
attention to the confinement of . their prifoner y who ibon 
after effected his efcape, and fled for refuge into Thrace. 
Here, the tale of his birth and misfortunes being eagerly 

m • 

liftened to,, and readily believed by this plain people,, he had 
foon formed a party,, and through them had introduced himfelf 
to their Macedonian neighbours.. The fpirit of difcontent 
which, at this time, univerfally prevailed in Macedon,. fe- 
cured him a favourable reception : the nation began to feel is acknow- 
the feverity of the Roman yoke and> without fcrupuloully {he S Macel 
inveftigating the claims of Andrifcus, conlidered him only as domans 
a daring adventurer,, through whom, they had. a chance of 
being delivered from their opprefibrs. There is much reafon 
to fufpecl:,. that the Romans were not. ill pleafed at feeing 
thefe difcontents ripen into- open rebellion and that they at 
firfl connived at them, in the hope of availing themfelves of 
the pretence with., which they furnifhed them. Exhaufted 
and humbled as. the Macedonians were, ftill a little property, 
and a few privileges remained to them y. and a new war would 
afford the Romans an.excufe for doing what they had hitherto 
been retrained from by motives of policy alone. But the 
defpair of an opprefted people found refources, of which the 
Romans were not. aware ; and where they expected only to 
find an.opportunity of gratifying their defpotifm and rapacity,, 
they met a war difficult and dangerous. When accounts ar- 
rived at Rome, that the infurre&ion in Macedon would pro- 
feably become a much more ferious bufinefs than had been, 
imagined, Scipio Nafica, who, , fince the. time he had ferved 

under* 



6. 1 4 

Book 

« * * ** - 4f4 

VIII. 
Sedt. t. 




i ineets the 
r Romans in 

i battle, 



: and defeats 
ithem. 



HI STORY OF GREECE 




Aemilius Paulus, had a considerable influence in Greece, 



was 




atched thither 7 to obferve 




fituation of affairs. 



His report was, that, by the afiiftance which he had ob- 
tained from the Achaeans a'nd:fome of the cantons of TJief- 
•faly, he had with difficulty covered the northern provinces of 
Greece from the incurfions of the enemy $ but that the revolt 
was general throughout Maeedon, where Andrifcus was in 

^ 

jpoffemon of the throne, and had alTumed the name of Philip ; 
that mo ft of the Thracian tribes had likewife declared for 
him ; that feveral of the Grecian ftates were fufpe&ed of 
•favouring the fame caufe - 9 and that, unlefs the Romans ex- 

^ t 

erted themfelves fpeedily, and with vigour, the iffue of the 
war was to be dreaded. In confequence of this intelligence, 
a confiderable army was immediately ordered into Greece, 



under the command of the prastor Juventius Thalna. 



ventius, at the fame time rafh and conceited, marched im- 
mediately againft the ufurper, with a fettled contempt of 



this pageant-king> and in the full aflurance that he durfc not 
.meet him in the field. His vanity had its reward. The 
"Macedonian took cafe, by various feints, to confirm the pre- 
emption of the praetor, until at laft he drew him on to an 
engagement, on the terms he wifhed, in which the Romans 
were totally defeated, with the {laughter of the greateft part 
of the army j Juventius himfelf falling, while he endea- 
v voured in vain, by perfonal courage, to compenfate for .his 
want of abilities as a general. 



The Romans This unfortunate event was attended With circumftances 



alarmed ; 



exceedingly alarming. ThefTaly, with moll of the northern 

provinces of Greece, "acknowledged the claims of the victor, 

and took up arms in fupport of him. And though the 

.Achaeans 
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* 

Achaeans had "not followed their example, yet the prefent Book 
difcontents of that people, and the manner, in which their VIII. 
fervices had been repaid in the beginning of the Macedonian ^ e< ^* 1 * 
war, afforded little hopes that they would again be active in 
the interefts" of Rome. Even as far as Africa did the influ- 
ence of this revolution, appear to have reached ; and an em- 

I 

BalTy arrived from the Carthaginians to congratulate the new 
king,, and to negotiate an alliance with Macedon. To guard 
againft thefe impending dangers, a powerful force was levied 
with all pomble expedition,-, and Metellus, an illuftrious Ro- fendMetel 
man, of high reputation,, was appointed, to conduct the war. h^* 8 *" 1 * 



By this time,, if the hiflorians of Rome may be depended Clofeof the 
on>. the blandimments of royalty were beginning to effect Andrlfcuss 
what the. Roman arms had in vain* attempted.. Andrifcus, 

1 

thinking himfelf efrablifhed upon the throne, abandoned him- 
felf to a vicioufnefs of difpontion,, which he had before con- 

* 

eealed. Not content with indulging to a mameful excefs in* 
all the gratifications of luxury,, he ruled, with all. the wan- 
tonnefs of infult,. rapacity, and cruelty;, fo that the unhappy 
Macedonians, inftead of that freedom, in hopes of which, 
they had crouded to his banners, experienced all the miferies 
of flavery... This as a Roman.account,efpecially when compared . 
with facts to be gathered from the fame hiftbrians, feems liable, 
to fome objections.- ' Notwithftanding his dubious, title, the 
Macedonians,, unprovoked -by all thefe alledged vices, pre- 
ferved to him an unalterable fidelity & a kind of proof, that : 
either he was not altogether fo diflblute and oppreffive as the; 



• Roman writers pretend, , or that . the Romans themfelves were, 
fuch execrable matters, - that the yoke of the moll: outrageous 

tyrant was., deemed light,, and thought preferable to theirs.. 



And. 
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his allies, that. 




4 

And fo far was he from being ^odious among 
even when overpowered by the Romans, he found a friendly 
and fafe rretreat in Thrace, nor was he delivered up until 
.Roman gold, it is to be fufpeded, proved an overmatch 
his con-_ f or Thracian honelly . His misfortunes -feem to have been 

the chiefly owing to his temerity, and the contempt he entertained 

4 

• x of his enemy. Though Metellus, who had advanced againft 
{him, was far fuperior in cavalry, yet the Macedonian ven- 
tured an engagement,- and obtained a complete vi&ory. Elated 
with this fuccefs,, and thinking that the Romans would hardly, 
for fome time, hazard a fecond battle, he made a confiderable 
detachment for the fecurity of Theflaly. This proved fatal 

at 

to him. Metellus marked the opportunity ; and, attackin 



tempt of the 
enemy 
caufe of his 
ruin. 



iiim with a great fuperiority of nuijib 



^rs, cut his little army 
pieces, and obliged him to take refuge among the Thra- 
cians. The Thracian princes foon fupplied him with frem 
troops. But the Roman commander had improved in fuch 
a manner the advantages derived from his . late victory, and 
was fo well prepared for his reo 
ing the mo ft fpirited exertion on 



pt 



that, notwithftand 



■ 

the part of Andrifci 



he 



Was routed, with the lofs of the greater part of his army, 
and found himfelf under the neceffity of again retiring into 

; the 

n Achaia, which 
ftates, calling off 

Mean 



Thrace. The prastor could not purfue him thither 
commotions,, we have before mentioned 



now threatened to involve all the adj 

■ 

.his attention to the fouthern provinces of Greece 
while, it was not 



not his purpofe that Andrifcus mould efcape. 

■ 

He had already entered into a negotiation with the Thracian 
chiefs, at whofe court the fugitive prince had taken fan&uary 

t 

w&o, .for certain, confiderations eafily to .be conjectured, but 

which 



4 
I 
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* 

which the Ionian writers have not thought proper to fpecify, Book 
delivered him up to Metejlus. 



VIII. 
Seel. 1. 



The unhappy fate of Andrifcus, it might have been ex- 
pected, would have reftored peace to Macedon. But, fuch 
now was the deplorable fituation. of the miferable Macedo- 
nians, that they were eager to fupport the pretentions of every 
claimant, through whom they had the molt diftant profpect 
of deliverance. No fooner had Andrifcus perifhed, than AfecondacE- 
Alexander, another pretended fon of Perfeus, made his ap~ cendsThe 
pearance, and met with the fame loyal welcome from this Macedon • 
oppreffed and credulous people > and nearly with the fame 
fuccefs. A confiderable party had taken up arms in fupport 
of his title, but, unequal to a conteft with Metellus, who, 
upon the fir fb- tidings of this infurreftion, had haftened back 
into Macedon, they were foon difperfed - 9 the pretended prince is over, 
making his efcape into Dardania. To the hofpitality and in- buTcfcapcy 
corruptible honefty of the inhabitants of this country, he 
was much more indebted than the unfortunate Andrifcus 
had been to thofe of Thrace. The Romans, after the 
ftri&eft inquiry and the moll lavifh offers, could never dif- 
cover his place of concealment. And from this time, as 

* 

hiftory is filent, . nothing more is known, of this adven- 
turer.. 



These repeated in furrec"t,ions in Macedon effectually an- The Romans 
fwered the end,, which the Romans doubtlefs had in view, infurreftions 
We have already feen the feverity of the terms impofed on t0 advanra S e *' 
that kingdom, by the - arrangement of Aemilius Paulus. 

Thefe terms, neverthelefs, \he Romans confidered as the ex- 
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Book cefs of mercy. It was thought expedient to finijfti more 

VIII. completely the fubjection of the Macedonian people ; which 
§ Q &- l ' accordingly we are told was now fully accompliflied. This 

event took place about twenty years after the fettlement by 
Aemilius. And henceforward Macedou remained in the 
humiliated ftate of a Roman province. By what arrange- 
ments the final humiliation of the Macedonians was effected, 
hiftory has not exactly informed us ; but of this it is eafy 
to form very probable conjectures. The Macedonians had, 
at firft, been allowed to have judges of their own for the 
decifion of trivial matters ; but even this faint fhadow of 
judicial power they now loft ; and, according to the cuf- 
tomary Roman practice with conquered nations* a general 
confifcation probably took place of all the eftates through- 



out Macedon, which were in the fmalleft degree objects of de 



lire to thefe rapacious conquerors. 



In this manner did Rome eftablifh her dominion on the 
ruins of every national conftitution. At firft, her yoke was 
for the moft part laid on with an affectation of gentlenefs ; 
but, afterwards, repeated arbitrary and oppreffive proceedings 
having provoked refinance, every manly effort againft 
them became an excufe for additional exertion of power ; un- 
til the fyftem was by degrees completed, and appeared in all 
the ftern feverity of delpotifm. 



r 

A tWrdad- So me years after, there appeared a third adventurer 15 , 

appears in. fecond Philip, and another pretended fon to Perfeusj 

Macedoxu 



* 5 Liv. Epitom. L. liii. Eatrop. L, iv* 



I 




who 



I 
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who found that Macedonian credulity was not yet exhausted, Book 
and that their denre of liberty was not yet at an end. 



VIII. 



Sed. 



1 



But his career was £oon run. Having hazarded an and meets 



with no 



engagement with Tremellius Scrofa, the Roman comman- f ucce f s 

der, his army was totally defeated, and he himfelf was 
flain. 
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- 

The Achaeans, provoked by the perfidioufnefs of Rome, take up 



Arms 



Metellus marches againfi them — defeats them 

t 

obtain 



ts 
s a 



fuperfeded by Mum mi us, < — who continues the war 
decifve vicJory— takes, and bums Corinth—puts an end to 

m 9 

the Achaean Commonwealth, and to the liberties of Greece. 
*The principal caufes that produced the decline and final over 

■ 

throw of the Grecian fates, 



Book ' § ^ H E Macedonian infurre&ion under Andrifeus was not 
VIII. JL yet completely fuppreffed, when the flames of war, 

S e< ^' 2 * which the Achaeans had lighted up, were already fpreading 
Achaean through the fouthern provinces of Greece. Metellus had 

repeated remonftrances, to flop the 



*var 




at fifft endeavoured, 

progrefs of thefe commotions. But, finding his reprefen 
tatjons to be ineffectual, he had, as.foon as the Macedonian 
affairs permitted him, advanced fouthward, to intimidate 

itoce;jhe.-:cQald not perfuade $ and perhaps not without the 

hope, 



5 



J 
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w 

that to the redu&ion of. Macedon, he fhould have the B 



V 



glory of adding the con quell of Peloponnefus 



VIII. 

Seel. 2. 



From the extraordinary fpirit difplayed by the Achaeans inducemnts 



to it; 



i©n this occafion, and from the precipitancy with which they 

■ 4 

rufheiinto this war, a judgment may be formed of the vi- 
olence of their refentment. The Roman arms, from their 
late fuccefs in Macedon, were become more formidable than 
*ever$ and of all the Grecian ftates without the Ifthmus, 
whatever might be their fecret wifh, not one had ventured 
to avow itfelf the confederate of Achaia ; Thebes, and the 
people 

if uneonfeious of their own weakaefs* and infenfible of the ! n a . ttc *npt- 



of Chalcis excepted. 



The Achaeans neverthelefs, as i mpru aerice 



recent fate of Macedon, provoked a conteft, which was 

■ 

evidently to terminate in difcomiiture and fervitude.. 



ing it 



The fiege of Heracleum, near Mount Oeta, which had Siege of He 



revolted and declared for Rome, was the commencement 1 of 



racleum. 



boftilities. It was inverted . and taken by Critolaus 



who 



afterwards hearing, that Metellus was on his march to at- 
tack him, endeavoured to retreat to Scarphaea 3 , where, the 
Romans coming up with him, before he could get into the Achaeans 
,city, he was forced to engage**. The iflue was fatal to the Meteffus^ 



1 Sqc Paufari. in Achaicis. 

a Olymp. clviii. 2. Before Christ 144* 

3 A city of the Lpcri. 

*JP&ufanias (in Achaicis)*blames Critolaus for his retreat to Scarphaea ; and thinks 
-that 'he ought rather to have fecured the flraits of Thermopylae, and thus have 
flopped the progrefs of the Roman army. But the way over the mountain was no 
longer c©nfidered as imprafticable ; .and, unlefs he had fecured the paffes above, 
for which probably his forces were not fufficient, his being peffeiTed of the 

ilraits below .had been of little fervice, 

4 - * r 
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Achaeans. 
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Book Achaeans. They were defeated, and; the greater part of their 

army flain or made prifoners. The Fate of Critolaus himfelf 
is uncertain, his body not having been found. He is fup- 
pofed to have perimed in fome of the morafTes*, which 
then covered a great part of this country, from the Maliac 
bay towards the foot of Mount Oeta. In • addition to the 
lofs fuftained by the Achaeans in: the field, a thoufand Ar~ 

• ■ 

cadians, who had efcaped, were intercepted in their retreat 
homeward by Metellus, and all put to the fword. 



who takes 
Thebes j 



offers terms 



The Roman general marched then to Thebes, which 



• 

he found deferted ; moft of the inhabitants 




fled to 



the mountains upon his approach. To induce them to 
return and.fubmit, he gave orders to fpare the city; and 
required only, that Pytheas the Boeotian chief, who had 
advifed the league with Achaia, mould be put to death. 



His intention now was, to enter Peloponnefus, and at 



SieAchaeans, once, if poffible, to put an end to the war. 



However, as 



if averfe from the decifion of arms, he once more endeavoured 

t 

N friendly profef- 
on the condition 




to gain the Achaeans by expoftulation 

m < 1 

fions y and even offered to conclude a peace 
that Sparta, and the other ftates they held in fubjedtion,. mould 
be reftored to their antient privileges. But, either governed 



by paffion, or perhaps diflrufting an enemy by whom they 



which are had been fo often deceived, the Achaeans rejected his propofal 

rejected. j t a pp ears indeed from the account given by the Romans 



4 



So fays Paufanias ; Livy's epitomizer, (1. Hi.) in conlradiclion to him, fays, that 



he poifoned himfelf. 



• I". 



themfelves 
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themfelves, that this proffered peace was but a political Book 
expedient, in which, the Achaeans would have found but 
little fecurity ; and that in facl* under the pretence of ferv- 
ing them, the Roman general was only confulting the in- 
terefts of his own ambition . For Mummius, one of the new 

A, • - " / . . .. ( . - - - , 

confuls, had been appointed his fucceffor; and, jealous of 
having the fruits of his victory wreiled from him, it 
might be his wifh to fettle the affairs of Peloponnefus on any 
terms, rather than allow his fucceflbr to reap the glory of 

terminating the war 



5 



Mummius foon after arrived, and arTumed the command. Metell 



But neither the arrival of the new general, nor the k fuppl 
he brought with him, occafioned the leafr. alteration in 



perfeded by 
Mummius. 



the Megalopol 



ition in the 

m 

a man not 



prife to Critolaus, had been appointed The 



Achaean councils/ D 
inferior in daring entei 

* 1 

chief magifbate in his flead. Immediately upon his appoint- 
ment, he fummoned to the field every Achaean and Arcadian 



VlgO 



c 



who was able to bear arms, and conliderably augmented his 
forces by the manumirlion, and inlifUng of the Haves. 



With 



■ f 

an army, amounting at moil to twenty thoufand men, this 
impatient and adventurous commander prepared to difpute the 

. A trifling advantage, obtained 



Mummius. b L a A rifl ! n * 



fate of Achaia with Rome, 
at the beginning, emboldened him the more 
being encamped within the Ifthmus, that he might be apprized 
of the motions of the enemy, had pofled a body of auxiliaries 
at its fouthern extremity, where the ftreight opens into Pelo 
ponnefus* The apparent remiffnefs and fecurity of this ad 



advantage 5 



* See Paufan. ub« fup* 



vanced 



i 
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carried the poil, after having tlain about fiye hundred: of the 
detachment* This fuccefs to thefe vain republicans was a 
fure prefege of viSojy * - In full confidence that the defeat of 



VIII. 
Sect. 2. 



Mummius might as eaiily be 



accom 




they with the 

utmoft ardour demanded to be inftantly led againll him ; and 
their demand was readily complied with by the impetuous 
Diaeus* : 



routed, ' 



Mean while Mummius, who marked the exultation and 

confidence of the Achaean troops, and forefaw the .corife- 
quences, had already formed his army in order of battle y, 
and, upon the approach of the enemy,, commanded his horfe 
to charge the Grecian cavalry who, thrown into confufion by 



this unexpected, vigour, after a fhort refinance, were broken x r 

and put to flight. The infantry, undaunted By. this* misfor- 
tune, for fome time maintained their ground with refolution 
and flrmnefs; but, deferted by their cavalry, and: attacked in 

a detachment,, which the conful had kept in referve 




flank 

are totally for that purpofe,. they were at length totally routed 



■ 

This battle was fought within the freights. . And fo well 
aflured were the Achaeans of the victory,: that alt the hill's 
around were covered with their women and children, whom 
they had brought to be fpe&ators of the difcomfiture of the 
Roman army. The purfuit 7 was continued by the conful,. 

■ 

as far as Corinth,, to which it was hisr intention to lay liege j 



Corinth a- but, to his great amazement, he found the gates 



* m 



bandoned. 




and 



6 Paufan. ub. ftp;- - 

7 Juft. L« xxxiv. c. 2i 



a 



the 




r 
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the city deferted. The remains of the Achaean army had B v ook 
pufhed through it and the bulk of the inhabitants, abandon^- v III, 
ing themfelves to defpair, accompanied them in their flight. ^ e< ^* 2 ' 

This extraordinary appearance, fo different from what he 
expected, ftruck the cautious Roman. A city, the pride 
of Greece, famous from the fieges it had fuftained, and 
known to be of confiderable ftrength, forfaken, without 
an attempt to fave it, induced him to apprehend a fnare. 
Impreffed with fufpicions, it was not until the third day, 
after he had encamped before it, that he ventured with- taken; 
in the walls. On entering the city, a fcene, the moft fplendid 
that Greece had to difplay, was exhibited to the eyes of the 

# 

Roman army. Befide the advantages derived from the fer- 
tility of its territory, Corinth had for ages been the great 
emporium of both the eaftern and weftern worlds ; and, fince 
its reftoration to freedom by Aratus, it had become the prin- 
cipal city of the Achaean confederacy. From thefe copious 
fources, its opulence had encreafed to a wonderful degree. 
Whatever decorations either private wealth or public mag- 
nificence, under the direction of the moft delicate and refined 
tafte, had ever beftowed on any city, it had accordingly enjoyed. 
Its noble edifices, porticos, temples, and palaces, were the 
admiration even of the Greeks, to whom objects of this 
kind were familiar $ and its paintings and ftatues, in number 
as well as in value, were not inferior to what Athens her- 
felf had to boaft. Its elegance accordingly had palled into 

a proverb \ . 



8 Horat. Epift. L. i. Epift. xvii. y. 36. 

ffC Non.cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthunu 



53 



4 




Op 




was. 
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Of all this, wealth -Mummius became, now the maimer, 

* 

The pofTeflion of Corinth,, a prize of fuch< value,, and i©; 
eafily gained, afforded: fuch a ftriking acknowledgment of the: 
humiliation, of Achaia, as might have diiarmed the refent- 
ment of the victor.. But 
not thus to be foftened. The fituation of Corinth made it for- 
midable', and confequently pointed out its deflr u&ion , accord- 
ing to the defolating £>lan of Rome.; The horrid fee ne. began ; 
with .the, maffacre of the few men found in it S; and the fale: 
of the women and children. The ConfuL having then dire&ed, 
his foldier.s to remove, the moft valuable of the paintings and; 

1 ^ 

Hatues^ with which the temples , and other public buildings, 
were, adorned, . commanded the city to be fet on fire, and all, 
its boafled monuments of art and genius to be confirmedo* 
And fuch, . it is. faid, was the quantity of curious works in : 
gold, filver, 'and brafs> thus devoted to the flames,, that* 
during the conflagration,, the united ftreams of thefe various; 
metals poured along the llreets of; this unhappy city I0 , forag- 
ing that famous confolidated; mixture, , which obtained the.; 
-$ame. of ' Corinthian, brqfs, and which, for. many ages, was . 
feeld in the hjgheft eftima'tion. . This unprovoked deftru&ion 
many of the Romans, f however,. ieem to have lamented ; and< 
the noliem Qorintbum " of one of the fineft.geniufes of , Rome,, 




is opinion. , 



% tTtus' mfen h aligned by Cteo himfelfc See Leg, Manil. 3*. OMc.X; h-in 

w 

Mor* L. ii; c* j6+ 

\ 

'^Sge.Cicer, de OjEc».L» i. c.u. .eiL. iii.c..i j. 
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To the honour of Mummius, it is neverthelefs to beob- B o o K. 

VIII. 



Se<3 



2. 



ty of Mum- 



mius : 



ferved, that he Hands altogether clear of a fpeoies of guilt, 
with which other Roman commanders are generally charged. 
To the unpolifhed tafte of the rough foldier, hiftory has, with The integri 
fome apparent reafon, afcrihed his contempt for thofe ex- 
,quifite productions of art, which an improved and travelled 
"Jlbman would have beheld with admiration. Being prefent, 
we are told at the fale of fome of thefe Corinthian paintings* 
-when the Bacchus of Ariftides, a piece efteemed one of .the 
iineft in the world, was purchafed for king Attalus, at the 



price of lix hundred thoufand fefterces 



« 



<( 



it is impof- 

iible," cried out Mummius, " it mould be of fuch value, 
unlefs fome magical power is concealed in it ; and if fo, 
it muft not be polfefied by an Anatic." He then com- 
manded it to be fet afide. And fo little was he acquainted 

with the unrivalled excellence of the great ' Grecian matters, 
that he is faid to have bargained with the commanders of the 
velfels, to whofe care he intrufted the ftatues. and paintings, 



which he was fending to Italy, " that, in cafe any of them 

■ 

** were loft, they fhould deliver him new ones in their 

However much, at the fame time, men of talle 



ftead 



Roman Conful 



may lament the unrefined manners of the 
his difintereftednefs ftands unimpeached in hiftory 
tion of the riches of Corinth were applied by Mummius 



Nop 



Cicero himfelf informing 



his own private, emolument : 
that,, though feveral of thofe 
and ftatuary, which he;, had faved-out of Corinth 



works of 



painter 
:e to be 



t 



" Plin. L. xxxv. c. 4. 

See Veil. Patercul. L..i. c. 13. 

*s In Verrem, i. 21. et 05ic. L. ii. 22 
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in the houfe of Mummius not one Was to be found. 



And 



Book feen in the temples and public edifices throughout Italy, yet 
VIII. 

Seel. 2. | n f uc h indigence, after all his conquefts, did he leave his- 

daughter, an only child,, that provifion. was made for her by- 
the lenate out of the public treafury IS .. 




his motives 

fordeftroy- 



May it not then- be fufpedted^^ 
iag Corinth, owed their deftrudtion rather, to the virtuous and patriotic 

apprehenfions of the • honeft Roman,. . than • to,< inelegance of 
mind? While the fine .arts had been progreflively carried to. 
an uncommon degree of perfection in this part of Greece,,, 
every kind of luxury had kept pace with them,. And, dif-. 
tinguimed by their, delicacy, of tafte >r the.Corinthiahs-had not 
been, lefs remarkable for their; voluptuoufnefs and ; diflblute 
manners- Hence probably the. apprehen lions of Mummius^ 

§ 

that the. introdu&ion o£ the. feme arts, into, Italy would 
give, rife to a fimilar. degeneracy. . The ftatues and paintings: 
he preferved,. a& they appeared, to him the-leaft dangerous ar-< 
tides of Corinthian- fpjendour 11 : the. reft,, he confidered as- 
tending- only, to enervate ; and,, in. this view> he deftroyed 
what he. feared; might prove fatal to his. countrymen.. T0, 
fave Rome,., he. burnt "Corinth , 



** Front. Stratag. L, iv. c. 3. 15* - 

i 

17 And. yet this, very introduction, of. thefe. productions . of the great Grecian 

snafters into Italy, Salluft, certainly an able judge, numbers among the caufes 
of "the corruption of the Roman people, Velleius Paterculus ufes.the fame lan- 



guage 



Better, . fays he, (peaking, of Mummins's ignorance 
ijle had Jiill remained thus ttnimprvved ', than that it Jb : 



improvement it new has, at the expence of 



See Veil. Patetc. L. i. , 
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About 1 0,3 years after, it was rebuilt and colonized by Tuli 
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Thebes and Chalcis, now fell the victims of their Achaean B 



all 



iance. Mummius, to. whom. an. affectation of lenity was 
longer neceffary, . razed them to the ground 19 . Meanwhile 



VIII 



SecT: 



Achaia remained 



ftate of inactivity, without forming a Thebes and 



fingle pi 
Diaeus, 



attempting the leafl 



Chalcis 



for felf-defence. razed to the 



whofe rafhnefs had. principally contributed to bring £round * 



on the prefent calamity,, had fled from the field of. battle to 
Megalopolis, and in the frenzy of defpair, murdered his wife, 
and laid violent, hands on himfelf. The Achaean cities were, 

* 

moft of them,, forfaken by their chiefs many of them were 
abandoned by numbers of their inhabitants;, and- all. of them 
waited the determination of their fate with anxious and tremr 

* 

bling folicitude.. The demolition of three great .cities, feeming 
in the mean time to have s ftayed thevidtor's fury, he now con- 

< i 

tented himfelf with difmantling. every place of ftrength, 

p 

with obliging the inhabitants to furrender up their arms.. Even, 
this, however,, was but a temporary fufpenfion of. fervitude 
and ruin. Mummius* in fa&,. could not proceed farther*, 
till the arrival of commiflioners from Rome, jointly with, 
whom, he was. to be impowered finally to fettle the affairs, of 



Defpair of 
the Achae* 
ans. 



and 



Achaia. And, accordingly, upon their 



the long- pro 



je<£ted fchemeof Roman policy was carried into execution. 
They began by the diflblution of the Achaean, conftitution,. 
and by declaring the feveraLftates.and cities, formerly compo- ^^ Iic ' 
nent parts of that refpe&able leagu?,. to.be henceforth entirely 
diftind.and independent, . AU popular affemblies were .forbid- 

1 * 

den throughout Peloponnefus, r and that . fmall ihare . of the civil 
admimftration . which, the. natives, were, permitted, to retain, % . 
was. transferred from the people, and. placed , in the hands of. 



Of; 



j s LU. Epitom.. L. lii> . 




< 
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o o K. the richer few, whofe relponfible circumftances the Romans 
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%confidered as a pledge of 




fubje&iori. At the fame 



. lime, left any inciividual mould acquire an influence that 



-might be troublefome to Rome, 




the poffeffion of ox- 



tenlive property, they not only took care to impoverifh the 
more opulent families, by lines and fev.ere taxations, but alfo 
enacted, that a Grecian fhould be incapable of encreaftng his 
poffeffions 'by the purchafe of any lands in Greece, 



fRcafons for 
the Roman 



4 

It had, in former times, been the conftant policy of 
fevcrity. Rome, in giving laws to the conquered, at firft to dilguife 

the . feverity of the humiliation to which fhe deftined them. 
But now Achaia, for many years the molt, refpe&able 
of the Grecian ftates, of whofe aid Rome had frequently 
availed herfelf, and 'whofe greateft crime was, that fhe had 
liberties, which were dear to her, faw herfelf doomed at 
once to the mort abjecl: vaffalage. The reafon is evident : in 
thofe days of feeming gentlenefs, Syria, Macedbn, and Carthage 
were Hill formidable ; and had Rome at once avowed her pur- 
pofes, the mingled feelings of interejft, indignation, and def- 
pair, would furely have united thefe nations in a caufe, which 
was in reality the caufe of them all* and Rome might have 

i 

•been involved in a conteft pregnant with difficulty and dan- 
ger j whereas now, neither Syria nor Macedon was in a 
condition to excite her apprehenfions ; arid the final deftruc- 

f 

tion of Carthage by the younger Africanus, which had taken 
place about the fame time with that of Corinth, enabled them 
,to throw afide the mafk of gentlenefs, as it left them not an 



<enemy to fear 



* r 



Thjb 



J 



t 
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The terms granted to Achaia, which we have mentioned, B o o it 
are recorded by Paufanias 4 V But the particular feverities em- 
ployed on this occafion, he and every, other hiftorian have 
pafTed over in filence. Indeed an exacl: relation of all oc- 
currences of this kind,, which fuch a revolution mult have 

1 j 

V 

produced,, was hardly to be expected from, the writers o 
thofe days ; who,, whether Grecian or Roman,, influenced 
either by fear or fhame, would avoid a minute detail of the 
melancholy . ftory. With what unrelenting acrimony the 
Romans purfued thefe wretched remains of the Grecian, 
people, we may,, however, gather from a circumfcance which . 
Polybius ai , though in a great meafure the advocate of Rome, 
has preferved to Us. The commiffioners encouraged the pre- Extraordinary., 
ferring an accufation againft thofe Achaean chiefs, who of Fe^onfootV 
old had diftinguiihed themfelves in advancing the profperity, ^^jj^' 
or vindicating the liberties- of Achaia... Philopoemen and ers. 
Aratus were" arraigned as criminals !' and even Achaeus, the. 

r 

fuppofed founder -of the Achaean people,, as if on this ac- 
count he ought to be numbered among the enemies of 
Rome, was to have fuffered by a pofthumous condemnation ! A 
requeft was- preferred to the commimbners, that all the decrees 
which had been enacled to the honour of thefe patriots mould . 
he refcinded,, and their, ftatues overthrown.. But while this, 
extraordinary trial was carrying on, and when, fen ten ce was. on; 
the .point of being, pronounced, Polybius arrived in Peloponne 
ftis, . in , hi s ; return . from the: fiege of Carthage, whither he had 
accompanied ;his. friend. Scipio. . Difpofed, . as Polybius might 



* ' Sue Tolyb* de ibtaU-fcvitiis, pv 14831 & feqq, Gafaub, S # . 
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be* , 
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:BsO o K be, from a regard to his perfonal fafety and in tereft, and ftill 

VIII. more perhaps, from ^n attachment to his Roman friend, to 

Se£t. 2. . 

give way to the prej udices of that all-powerful people, and 

-well apprized of the jealoufy they entertained of thefe illuf- 
Th e Spirited trious citizens, the boaft and honour of Afchaia : ; ftill this 
iPolybius: :great man could not fupprefs his indignation at the ungene- 
rous attempt. Philopoemen he had perfonally known in his 
earlier years, and had in part been a witnefs of the exalted 



virtues of that excellent patriot - 9 " and fhall then," faid he, 
" that integrity of conduct, which was his glory, be now 

m a- 

" his guilt ! Far from having been the inveterate enemy 

* 

" of Rome, he fup ported your caufe, he fought under your 
" banners, againft Philip, againft Antiochus ; and if at any 
** time he engaged in oppofition to you, it was only when, 
ce impelled by the leading motive of all his actions, regard 
™ for his country. Such as he was, fuch were alfo Aratus, 
** and thofe other Achaean chiefs, whofe ftatues you are 
" about to demplim.5 criminal, only becaufe unalterably 
*' faithful to the interefts of Achaia. And . will you con- 
<e demn in a Grecian, what in a Roman you would have 



4t 



accounted worthy of the higheft praife f 



>> 



The commiffioners feemed convinced 

■ 1 

fcious of the infamous part they were acting 
up to Polybius what they could not have infifted 




con- 
. gave 
with- 



making themfelves altogether odious. They not only 



dropped the profecu 



but likewife caufed the ftatues of 



Achaeus, Aratus, and Philopoemen, which had already been 



fported out of Peloponnefus, to be brought back 



t 



They 

even affe&ed fp do Polybius particular honour ^ and orders 

were mixed to prefent him with whatever portion of the 

confiscated 
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confiscated, eftates he mould thinkjworthy of his acceptance ; B o ok; 
an offer which he nobly -refuted, difdaining to grow riph by VIII, 
the fpoils of his unhappy countrymen. His difinterefted ^ecl:. 2. 
fpirit raited him frill high er in the eftimation of the Romans ; his difinter- 
andhe had a commiffion given him, to vifit the teveral dif- cftednefsj 



trids of Achaia, and to re-eftablifh tranquillity and cultivation 



throughout that diftracted and defolated country. The abx 
lity and 1 zeal with which he acquitted himfelf in the difcharge 
of, this delicate office, endeared him to all. To have en- 
couraged, the Achaeans in the moll diftant hopes of that 
liberty which they were never more to enjoy, would have 
been the higheft cruelty. He therefore endeavoured to re- 
concile; them to their prefent. fate ; to allay the various dis- 
contents and perfonal animonties which the late times of, 
tumult and confufion had engendered ; and to induce them to 
aequietee in a peaceable fubmiffion to thote laws, under which 
they were now deftined to live. 



Amidst unavailing regret for having been fo long deprived 
of the pretence of a citizen, whote falutary inftruclions might 
poffibly have, prevented their ruin, the Achaeans gratefully ac- 
knowledged the importance of his prefent fcrviees by every 
mark of public efleem. Some of the itatues then ere&ed in honours paid 
honour of this- patriot, Paufanias, . who lived three hundred couRtryme». 
and twenty years after the deftru&ion of Corinth, tells us, 
remained till his time.. On one, which he faw in Arcadia, 
within the facred precinct of the De/poma, the moil revered of 
the Arcadian deities, appeared the. following honourable in- . 
fcription" : " Polybius, from whofe counfels Greece might 



** See Pauf. in Arcadicii.- 
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B p o k * e have derived fafety, had " Greece fuffered . herfelf to be 

■ 

*' guided by them ; arid in whom ihe found her only pro- 



VIII. 
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Greece form 

ed into a 

province ; 



teftor, in the day of her. diffrefs* 



9? 



1 + 



— ^ * 

The overthrow of the Achaean commonwealth finimed 
the debafemen t of Greece, which foon after funk into a Ro~ 

\ 

man diftricl:, under the denomination of the province of 
Achaia; becaufe with the overthrow of this republic was 

* 

compleated the final reduction of the Grecian flates * 3 . In 

* r 

this province were comprifed Peloponnefus, Attica, Boeotia, 
Phocis, and all that, part of Greece lying to the fouth of 

* < ■ 

Epire and ThelTaly. All to the north of that line, as far as the 
utmoft verge of the Macedonian frontier, was the province of 

- 

Macedon. Thefe two provincial governments of Macedon and 
Achaia, including the antient dominions of the Macedonian 

* 

princes,, together with the feveral flates and. republics of 
Greece— that once illuftrious land ! ennobled by a number 

* 

of glorious atchievements ! the chofen leat of liberty, fcience, 

■ 

polity y and arts ! . were henceforward to be configned to hu- 
miliation and fervitudel 



The Roman, waiters,, however, fpeak of Greece, and' par- 
ticularly. of Athens,, as Hill retaining, under all the difad- 
vantages of this provincial eftablifhment, that, pre-eminence 



in. literature, by which me was diftinguimed in her days- of 
freedom and glory. Accordingly, for. fome ages after, we 
find the Roman youth referring, thither, in queft of- that im- 

provement, . or at leail of: that reputation, which, the arts and 



**• Paufan, in. Achaicif* 



■ 

fciences,; 
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reece were fuppofed capable of bellowing. But Book.. 
neverthelefs, rather to the fame of antient days, than to any . VIII. 

merit me from this period poflefled, is the eftimation of ^ e< ^' 2m 
Rome to be afcribed. The liberties and genius of Greece its decline in 
gradually declined, and at laft expired together. For, though afte? S 
her philofophical fchools for a while maintained a refpectable P e ri° d » 
name though, at dillant intervals, a few writers of dif- , 
tinguiflied merit made their appearance, efpecially in . the 
antiquarian and hiftorical lines, yet did the general turn 
of the Grecian people foon become frivolous, and, in refem- 
blance of their fortunes, groveling and fervile. Their walk 
of learning feldom produced any thing higher than the pro- 
femonal rhetorician or the captious difputant; and what 
abilities they polTefTed were meanly proftituted in humour- 
ing the follies, or in adminiftering to the depravity of their 
Roman matters. By degrees, therefore, the very appella-, 
tion of Greek, which once implied fuperior talents and the 

1 

higheft mental improvement; came to fignify. fomewhat ex- 
ceedingly abject; and under the Roman Caelars was frequently 
ufed, by the fatirifts * 4 , as a term of the utmoft reproach. 
Even thofe literary productions, which in this decline of 
Greece do her moft honour, when compared with what went 
before, can only be confidered as the feeble rays of the even- 
ing fun, when con trailed with his meridian fplendor. What 
praife foever we may be willing to allow, them, we fearch 
in vain for that originality ; that juft obfervance of nature ; 
that richnefs of invention that nervous. fenfe that glow and 
dignity of fentiment ; that power . of expremon, which 



a * See Juvenal paffim 
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Boo k characterize her earlier poets, hiftorians, philofbphers, and 
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orators . 



■ 

Age of glory •• From the days of Cimon, when Greece had attained the 



of the Gre- 



cian people"; fnmmit of her glory, to her final fur>jec"tion to the Roman 

power, about three hundred and twenty years had elapfed ; 
and from the death of Alexander the Great,, when the whole 
Ferfian monarchy confeffed the Grecian dominion,, about 
one hundred and fixty. It may then be matter of ufeful in- 

1 

ftrudion to inquire, from what caufes that total alteration was 
brought oh, which, within this period of time, appears to 



caufes of 
their decay 
and final 

overthrow. 



have taken plac 



the Grecian character ; and whence, a 



people,, whofe civil inftitutions, prowefs, and extenfive 
accompliihments, feemed to lead to univerfal empire, mould 
have thus declined, and with fo little ftruggle have funk in- 
to dependence and inngnincancy. 



Diviuon in- 
to fmall, and 



I. TrfE 



was 



originally a principle of weaknefs and de- 

indep^ndent 1 ^ay ia the ver y conilitution of the Grecian government. 

Greece, parcelled out into a number of fmall itates, each 



principa- 
lities ; 



enjoying an independent fovereignty 



was 



pable of 



that exertion of ftrength, which remits from confpiring 
counfels, and the j oint efforts of an embodied people. On the 
important day of Marathon, of all the Grecian ftates, only ten 



thoufand Athenians, and 



thoufand Plataeans appeared 



r 

fopporfc of the common caufes And though. after wards, ^rouzed 
by the example of Athens, other G reciani powers armed 
againit the Perfians, yet was this, the armament only of a few 

flates : 



formed too by moil of them on a partial and confined 



pla 



rather for the prefer 



of their own particular 



ritories,. than in vindication of the general liberties, and the 

9 - defence 
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defence of 'the country at large ; fo that, had not the artifice B 



4 I 



well as the firmnefs of Themiftocles been employed on this 
terefling occasion, it had been hardly poffible to have faved 

Dnes was indeed a 
firft inftitution was 



Greece. The council of the. Amphi&y 

4 

kind of national, fenate, and probably in its 



defigned to be the center of, unity of the feveral ftates, whofe 
reprefentatives compofed this auguft afifembly. But this tri- 

* ■ 

bunal was chiefly adapted to the infant times of Greece. 
As particular flates advanced in power, it was often too feeble 
to control the refractory, and at length found itfelf, as in the 

■ 

cafe of the fecond facred war (that fatal aera, from which 
Greece dates her decline) under the neceflity of calling in 
foreign affiffcance to render its decifions effectual. 
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Sea. 



II. From thefe numerous fovereignties there arofe, befides, j ea loufies . 




lefs 



peeling the 




and 




ntefts j the weaker ftates ftill fuf- *pdconteft* 
d the fbon 






thence arif- 



ambitious ing 



t 

encroachments juftifying but too much the fufpieions of 
the weaker. Scarcely had Greece recovered from the terror 



of the Perfian 



when Sp 




of the noble 



part that Athens had lately acted, could not conceal her envy 
at feeing this rival city fpring more powerful from her ruins, 
and- endeavoured to perpetuate her defolation, 
all - the- Grecian -commonwealths the iame 




was 




of envy and diiTention prevailed, 
couraged. and fomented,, by the policy of the feveral princes 
who £t after Xerxes on the Peiffian'. throne. Confcious of their 
inferiority in arms, they endeavoured to divide thofe whom 
they could not fubdue, and. their intrigues and treafee were 

1 but 
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but too fuccefsfully employed. " Ten thoufarid archers* 5 have 



driven me out of Alia," faid Agefilaus * , when the 



of Athens and Thebes, penn 



ftirfed up a war 



gain ft 




abandon his Afiatic 



quefts, and haften 



the Perfian king, had 

him to 
e defence 



which 




of his own kingdom. To the like practices the Macedonian 
kings owed whatever advantage they obtained over Greece : 
And the Roman s p urfued the fame arts with ftill greater effect ; 



until, exhaufted 




her own domeftic feuds. Greece fell 



eafy prey to her opprenors 



III. The flame of irtteftihe animofity acquired more fierce- 

ft % s 

Difference in ne f§^ anc j mo re deftrudtive rapidity from the difference in the 

their forms - - * * „ 

of govern- forms of government that lubiilted in the. leveral Grecian 



xnent. 



■ 

commonwealths. Through 



Greece the eftablimment 



was 



leaft in part, democratical 



b 



in 





as 



» ■ i r 

in Athens, the power was lodged in the hands of the 



people at large ; in fome, as in 




was delegated only 



fufp 
lege 



few. Where the many had the power, they not only were 
icious of whatever feemed to threaten their own privi- 
s, but wimed to eftablifh the dominion of the multitude 

* ■ 

in every ftate around them. And, in like manner, the few, 
not content, with fecuring themfelves at home againft the en- 
croachments of the many, aimed at the introduction of their 
own contracted form of government, into all the neighbouring 
cities. Private ambition had here many tempting opportu- 




lties 



the . feeds of diffention every where prevailed 



in 



i 



* s An archer was the it 

0 

99 See Plut. in Agefilao 
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every city two parties were at all times prepared for civil Book 
broils ; mutually jealous, and mutually credulous- of every c \} ■ 
mifreprefentation • and equally ^violent in executing their 
refolves, as precipitate in forming them. So that under the 
fpecious pretence, either of defending the caufe of freedom* 
or of controlling the exceffes of a licentious populace, in- 

4 m 

terefted and ambitious ''. leaders- had always numbers at their, 
call.. The powers of Alia, of Macedon, and of Rome, in 
their fuceeffive attempts on the liberties of Greece, prac- 
tifed r the fame kind, of artifice y under the guile of friendly 
interpofition,. playing one party againft the other, and thus 
betraying the true interefts of the ftatei and gradually waft- 
ing it into debility and fubjection. At one period of time, 
we fee in Diodorus, the number of exiles, whom party- 
violence had. driven out of their native cities, amounted, to 

t 

twenty thoufand... In the days of Polybius, we find the 
fame fpirit of dhTention ftill continued; and it was happy 
for the fufferers, when this, atrocious fpirit; was contented 
with banilhment alone ^. 



JTV-.. The demoeratical form,, which, as we have feen, Difficulty of 
prevailed- under various modes throughout Greece, however democracyi® 
friendly; we may fuppofe it to liberty, was attended with itspuritjw. 

inconveniences of confiderable detriment to the- national prof- 

■ 

perity.. It opened an ample field to the factious and the 
turbulent ;, to. the pretended patriot and the- venal orator : It 

1 

frequently, rendered, the public councils paffionate, infolent, 
capricious, and unliable : It bani&ed the ablefi: chiefs : . 
It gave birth to . thole cruel and reproachful edicts, which; 
we. meet, with even. in. the- Athenian -annals,, againit the: 

Aeginetae^ 
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ft k 



* 

jApginetaei agajnft the' ; Samians, ; againft the 





and, what 



Hi 





0 

ftronger inftance of the folly often pre 

it produced that ablurd A the 



nian law * V which diverted : I to the amufement -of 



giddy 





jthofe funds 

e moft i 




had 




ginally ap 





■ ^ 

mportant department of government, 

■ 

" That, in a political 



ftrength." 

form, of which we are apt to conceive great .things, and which, 

it muft be confeiled, has often wrought the nobleft, atchieve-. 

mifchiefs ihould be. found, arifes from the 
very nature of that form. The vital principle of democracy, 

And 
de- 





as a 




writer juftly obferves *', is virtue. 






therefore, whilft invigorated. 

mocracies have reached, an.height of glory, which other forms 

■ I 

of government emulate in vain. But on this very account 



alfp have democracies been more rapid in their declenfion 



than other. 




conftkutions. Great opulence,, and ex- 



tent of empire, thofe 




objects of human ambition, 



whofe allurements are fo feldom refifled by political wifdom> 
have been always fatal to them j becaufe, fo prone to corrup- 
tion is the human heart, that it is hardly .'poffible this vital 

the baneful in- 

J 

The 




principle fhould preferve its vigour, 
fluence of an opulent and wide-extended dominion. 



fage founder of the Spartan laws faw this, and endeavoured to 
provide for the fecurity of Sparta, by excluding the purfuit 
of wealth and of extenuve empire. But the temptations of 
fuccefsful war, and the avidity of man, defeated the purpofes 



*7 It was made death to move for a repeal of this lavy 



Efprit des Loix, L. iii. c, 3 



of 





I 

*of the lawg 
had raifed, a 

v 

Into Sparta, 
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la contempt of the barriers, which he B 
and the luft of conqueft made their way 



and produced the 



ted effects of corrupt 



and diffolution. The truth of this obfervation appears 
yet more remarkably in the fate of Athens. The hiftory of 
the Pagan world has not a more auguft fcene to produce than 
what Athens exhibited, from the third year of the fixty-feventh 
Olympiad, the expulfion of the Pififtratidae, to the third 



year of the eighty-fecond, the death of Cimon 



During 



this memorable period, me told the number of her heroes by 
that of her citizens ; and every virtue, that can give ftrength 
and dignity to a ftate, was found among that illuftrious people. 
But too foon there fucceeded the intoxication of prosperity 10 j 



.and that very democracy which, whilft they continued virtuous, 
was a fource of glory, now, as their degeneracy advanced, added 
to the public calamity. Corrupted by that excefs of power 
which they enj oyed, and which made them fupreme in the dif- 



;pen£ 



of rewards and punifhments, in the difpofal of 



ft 

honours,, in the decifion of the moft important queftions of 



pted by the adulation with which their 



government j corn 
headers and orators generally addrefTed them, the people con- 
sidered themfelves as above controul $ and, in full confidence 
of their, own ftrength, and vain, at the fame time, of the 
glory derived to them from the prowefs of their anceflors 
they looked down with contempt on other nations, and witl 

■ 

Cond credulity entertained every vilionary fcheme of conqueftf 



See Poly b. L. vi. c. 46. 47 
3 * See Polyb. L. vi. c, 42. 
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Book with which their flattering .demagogues fought to amufe 
VIII. them. Athens had extended her eftablifhments along the 

S edt . 2 . coa ft s 0 f Thrace and of Afia, and over moil of the adjacent 

iflands; yet, as if this were little, both Sicily. : and : Egypt 
became the objects of her ambition ; and a city, that fcarcely 
muttered twenty thoufand citizens, is faid to have conceived 
the mad project of attempting the empire of the world. 
Meanwhile, they had rendered their yoke infupportable 
even to their Grecian neighbours ; their confederates they 
treated as vaffals ; and the contributions which they received 
from them, and which they were to have adminiftered for 
the general good, they wantonly lavifhed on the pride and 
magnificence of their own city $ in name the protestors of 
Greece, but in reality its . op frejfors . Amidft all this info- 
lence and bold mew of enterprize, the Athenians neverthelefs 
had nothing of their antient vigour remaining. . Employed in 
the buftle of their popular affemblies, or in the often tatious dif- 
play of thofe trappings of fovereignty, with which the citizen of 
Athens was inverted, they had fubftituted the clamour and chi- 
cane of debate to military exertion; and while they were care- 
ful of their proficiency in intrigue and cabal, they were back- 
ward to maintain a fuperiority in arms. This debafement was. 
manifefted at Chaeronea 5 and, as if the reproach of that defeat- 
had only ferved to encreafe their cowardice and abje&nefs, 
they mewed it in a manner ftill more opprobrious at Lamia. 
Only two hundred Athenians, Paufanias 31 tells us, had fallen- 
there ; and yet, as if cut off from all refource, they tamely 
opened their gates, and fubmitted, without referve, to Anti- 



3 * In Achaicis. 




pater* 
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pater 



But indeed profperity, the pride of dominion, the B o o x 



vacant and un warlike eafe of a municipal life, had. produced 
a total change in the Athenian character. That people, whom 
the devaluation of their territories, and their city in flames, 
had not difcouraged from fupporting the liberties of Greece 

i 

againft the 4 powers of Afia, were now reduced to the mbft 
pufillanimous defpondency, by the flighteft reverfe of fortune ; 
and, Grangers to the fpirit of their anceftors, becaufe ftran- 
gers to their virtues, they refigned themfelves to fervitude 
with an abject timidity, fcarcely to be believed of a republic, 
lately the haughtier!; to be found in the annals of hiftory. 



VIII. 

Sect: 2, 




V. But what Teems to have had the largeft fliare in 
bringing decay and humiliation on the Grecian people, was 
the fatal prevalence of Atheiftical tenets, which, for above p atal infill , 
a century, had been fpreading from the Epicurean fchool 
through every part of Greece. It was the wifh of Fabri- 

Cineas of the opinions which Epi- 



ence of ir- 
religion. 



cms 



3» 



when told 




curus was then propagating, " that they might be adopted 



by the enemies of Rome 



The event did honour to the 



wifdom and forefight of this virtuous Roman . The baneful doc 



i 



completed the ruin of Grecian 



Naturally vola 



tile, of a fceptical 



and, from the arts of refinement and 



:legance which were familiar to them, prone to diflipation and 



pleafurable indulg 



the Greeks but too eagerly embraced 



fyftem, that levelled all religious reltraints, and left th 



without a God to infpect human action 

, what in the like cafe it will ■ 



The 



feq 



was 



be. We have 



s* See Plut. in Pyrrho 



4N 3 



from 



1 



1 
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Book ^ rom Polybius n , who was an eye- witnefs,. that venality, frauds 
VIII. treachery, an utter difregard of country,, of the moft Iacre&: 
Seel:. 2 . oaths, of all ties whatfoever, human, and divine, crimes which 

indicate in the ftrongeft manner the corruption of a nation^ 
and are the fureft prefages of its ruin,, foon became prevalent 
throughout moft of the ftates of Greece* The Achaeans- 
feem to have been the only exception. Pombly, as they 
were a plainer people, and lefs converfant in philosophical; 
refearches, the contagion had made lefs progrefs among them. 
Accordingly the Romans,, who,, from the vicious and enervated 
ftate of the other Grecian common wealths,, had obtained an eafy 
conquer!,, met here with a vigour and ftrength of virtue, fuch 
as they little expected ; and,,' amidft that general wreck of 
principle that marks thofe degenerate days, it was the glory of 
Achaia, to have a number of citizens who r fieady to the interefts 
of their country, treated the temptations held out by Rome 
with their merited contempt, and beheld her. warlike oper- 
ations without difmay.. To defeat this formidable oppdfition,* 
the Romans contrived the expedient already related.. Under 
the pretence of tranfmitting them to Rome to prove their 

■ 

innocence of a charge which the Romans themfelves knew 
to be groundlefs,. they feized- on upwards of a. thoufand of 
the molt refpe&able of the Achaean nobles, and fent them 
to perifh in Italy. In the mean while, taking advantage of 
the diftra&ed councils of a people who were now abandoned 
to the mifrule of demagogues of equal turbulence and in- 
capacity, they effected their long-concerted project, the final 
overthrow of the Achaean liberties. 



33 See Poly b. L. ii. c, 45. L. vi, c*54» 55. L*xii. c.i. L. xiii. de virtutibus et 



vitas. 
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Sect. 2. 

Abje&ftate 
of Greece 



It would have been, however, fome recompence to Greece, 

for the lofs of her independence, if (he had found an effe&ual de- 
fence in that power, to which fhe was thus fubje&ed y and if, 

4 

under the protection of her new matters,, me had feen her tran- 
quillity re-eftablifhed ; but fhe had not even this confolation. after its fub^ 
Confounded in that mafs of nations, which formed theenormous Roman'powcr 
and unwieldy body of the Roman- empire, fhe ceafed to have 
any fortunes of her Own ; and at the fame time, though, 
from her fituation, it was forbidden to her to partake unmixed 
of whatever profperity the Romans happened to enjoy, fhe 
fhared largely in moft. of their calamities .; in the diftreffes 



of the Mith ridatic war 



the depredations of the Cilician 



r 

pirates ; in the bloody contetts between Caefar and Pompeyj 
Between the republican party of Brutus, and the avengers of 



Caefar 
the va 



death 



between O&avius and Mark Antony 



in 



ppreflions, of which the defpotifm of the em 



perors was afterwards product* 



and 



length, in that 



general: dev aflat 



which overfpread this mighty ttate 



from the. repeated incurfions of barbarian nations. Not t 
mention, how feverely the private vices of the Romans them 



felves were often felt 




thi 



nhappy country, , in the 



actions and infults which fhe had often to fuffer from her 
defpotic governors.; the common, fate, of all the provinces 
under the yoke of Rome.. Until, from thefe feveral caufes, 



Greece finally was left, . as fhe 
trace of her. former glories.. 



this day, with, hardly 



* 

A- cursory, view- of what is moft memorable in thefe 

latter events, fhall clofe this part of our hiftory. 
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Greece threatened by the Cimbri— joins Mithridates 



■ 

Character 



Book 
VIII. 

Sedt. 3. 

Greece 
threatened 

by the Cim- 



and views of that p 



Siege and ruin of Athens by SylL 



Sylla overthrows the armies of Mithridates — clofe of the for 
les of Mithridates.— Greece ravaged by the Cilician corfait 
involved in the civil wars between Caefar and Pompey 
between the republican party and the avengers of Caefar 



death 



\ between' OcJavius and Mark Antony.— AbjeSl d 
dition of Greece under the "Roman Emperors. — Irruption 




the Goths .—Reigns of Conjiantine— Conjiantius 



fulian 



Jovian 



Valentinian 



Valens 



Gratian —Hheodolius — Arcar 

if • • • 



diusy and Honorius .—Overthrow of the Roman empire in the 



Weft. 



Ruin of Greece by the Barbarians. — Decline and fall 



of the empire of Conftantinople. — Prefent Jiate of Greece, 
REECE, debilitated and exhaufted, and itill bleeding 




from the wound? of Rome, beheld, with all the terror 
of confcious weaknefs> $he Cimbri * hovering on her northern 



Liv. Epitonw L. lxiii, 



boundaries* 
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boundaries. To complete her misfortunes, this impending Book 

ftorm of war had fcarcely blown over, when the ambitious VIII. 

fchemes of Mithridates of Pontus expofed her to new dangers, ^ e ^' 3- 
and involved her in frefh calamities. 



This extraordinary prince, the moft powerful of his time, Mithridates 
and the moft able and enterprifing who had ever taken up 
arms againft Rome, demands particular notice *. He was the 
eighth in defcent from that Mithridates who, fleeing from- the 
prefence of Antigonus to the Euxine fea, had laid the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of Pontus. The voice of flattery gave 
him an origin ftill more illuftrious, tracing his anceftry down 
from the antient line of the princes of the houfe of Cyrus. 
A minor at the time of his father's death, who had perifhed W« ear ty fi* 

tunes • 

by domeftic treafon, and himfelf expofed to a fimilar fate, he 
was driven to feek for fafety in the forefts ; where, under the 
pretence of purfuing the chafe, he changed his haunts night 
after night, taking his repofe on the ground, like the inha- 
bitants of the wild ; and never, during feven years, entering 
into any city, nor venturing under the cover of a roof. By 
this means he acquired an hardinefs of body, that was proof 
againft every extreme of weather, and not to be fubdued by 
any toil. The danger of his fituation fuggefted an additional 
precaution : he fortified himfelf with a certain medicine, of 
which he is faid to have been the inventor, and which is re- 
ported to have been an infallible antidote againft the efte&s 
of the moft powerful poifon. 



* See App ian de Bello Mithridat. Plutarch, in Sylla, LhcuIIo, Ponipeio; 
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Book t'" His father had been in friendlhip with the Romans, and 
VIII. had done them important fervices.in their war againft An 
Se£i. 3. dronieus, the laft of the Pergamenian kings. The fon was 

too formidable to be admitted to the lame friendly intercourfe. 
The Romans viewed him with jealoufy, and refolved to ac- 

this view, the fenate 




attempts to 

overthrow 
the Roma; 

empire in 
Afa. 



complim his humiliation* 

judged it expedient to circumfcribe his fovereignty within 
narrower limits. Provoked at the prefumption of this arbi- 

* 

trary attempt, Mithridates conceived the bold defign of over- 
throwing the Roman empire in Alia ; a great part of which he 
foon united under his own banners. Three Roman* generals 
marched againU: him ; the proconful Irticius Camus, Quintus 

■ 

ius, and Manius Aquilius, a man of confular dignity, 
who had been honoured with a triumph, and was at this time 
at the head of the Roman commiffioners for the fettlement 

■ 

of Alia. Mithridates defeated them all, and having gotten 
the three commanders into his hands, regardlefs of their qua- 
lity, expofed them to ridicule and fcorn, producing them by 




way of fpedtacle through the Aliatic cities. 




particu 



larly, whom he charged with being the author of the war, 
was treated with the utmoll contumely. He loaded him with 
chains, and mounting him on an afs, compelled him, as 
he palled along, to inform the"gazing multitude of his name, 
and his rank in the Roman armies \ To mark yet farther the 

- .execration 



3 "Mithridates probably confidered tins as an a£t of jufKce. Manius Aquilius was 
in fa& a perfon who merited infamy.; he had triumphed at the clofe of the Perga- 
menian war, though, in the conduft of it he had done little fervice; Perpenna hav- 
ing brought that war nearly to a cpnclufion ; b.ut, he dying* Aquilius ftepped into 
:the command, and claimed the merit of what another had atchieved. A few of 
vthc Afiatic cities ftill remaining to be reduced, he, in violation of the laws of war, 

trcacheroufly 



/ 
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execration in which he held the Roman name, he iflued B 



VIII 



orders to the Aliatics in the feveral provinces throughout his 
dominions., on an appointed day to manacre - 4 every Roman 

* 

and Italian they .could find among them, without regard tp his ian g ui - 



age 



fex 



condition .3 &he debtor to have half the fortune 



nary orders 



of the creditor., whom he ihould murder, and the Have, who 
had flain his matter, his liberty 5 and forbidding them, under 
the pain of death, to fave any of their lives; io^ when dead, to 
give .them burial. The atrocity of thefe orders^ and, ftill 
more, the horrid zeal with which they were executed, ftrong- 
evince how odious the Romans muft have been to the 




Afiatic nations ; eighty thoufand, by the loweft accounts s , Mafiacre of 

tire 1^ o w\ ci 

having perirhed in this mafFaere - y neither the feelings of hu- and. Italians 
manity, the claims of gratitude, the ties of friendftiip, nor ^° u S hout 
the reverence of religion, fhielding thofe unhappy victims 
from the favage fury of unrelenting vengeance ; even thofe 
who fled for refuge to the temples, being -torn from them, 
or flaughtered at the altars. The death of Manius Aquilius 

clofed this fcene of horror 5 Mithridates caufing molten gold 
to be poured down his throat, in reproach of Romaa 
avarice. 



■ 

treacheroufly poifoned the fprings, from whence they were fupplied with water, and 

thus compelled them to furrender. We may judge, accordingly, how the Aliatics, 
who had fuffered fo much from his perfidioufnefs, muft have enjoyed his humiliation. 

See Florus, L« ix. c. 20. 



lxxviii 



fup 



5 An hsndred and fifty thoufand, fays Plutarch (in Sylla)* 
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B o o k The object of Mithridates was now to attempt an.al- 
VIII. liance with the Hates of' Greece ; with their afliftance to 
^ e ^' 3- purfue his plan of hoftili ties iri : the neighbourhood of Italy* 
Mithndates ^ fhould circumftances favour him, ; to carry the war into 

forms an al- ' , . • T . . . 

liance with the heart of the Roman empire. The conjuncture was fa- 
flates. vourable to his defigns. The Romans, diftreffed at home. 

furl' by the Italian infurgents or the confederate war, and after- 



■ * 



wards by the dilfentiohs which Marius and Sylla had ex 



cited, feemed to have withdrawn their attention from Greece. 
Thefe circumftances, with the ; powerful arguments that Mi- 
thridates'had to offer, of the exploits already atchieved by 
" him," and " of his avowed enmity to Rome,'" could not 
fail of eftablifliing ah intereft with a people, in their happieft 
days impatient and changeable, and at this time Sharpened to 
a keener fenfe of the oppreflions they endured, by the very re- 
membrance of the liberties which they had enjoyed. The A the- 

. Exafperated by certain fines,, 
which the Romans had' lately impofed On them, they had fen t 
an embany to the king of Pon'tus, : to implore his protection 
Nothing could coincide more opportunely with his views. 

■ 

A conliderable body of land-forces, under the command of 
his fon Ariarathes 7 , and another under that of Archelaus,. 
with a large, naval armament, were immediately ordered to 



mans even 




their affiftance. , At the fame time that his troops under 
Archelaus took ponemon of Athens, his fleet 5 was employed', 
with th'e inbft rapid fuccefs, in reducing the numerous iflands 
that cover the Aegean feaj. and' Ariarathes extended ' his con- 
quefts through Thrace and Macedon . In Greece, the Roman 
commander Brutius .Sura oppofed Archelaus at firifi; with ' vi- 



1 

* 



7 Appian calls him Arcatbias* 



gour, 
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our, mid in one engagement . obliged him to retreat to his B o o : 
fhip;s . o')B.!%| ; ithis, .check produced nothing: decifive. And the Vill 
whole province of Achaia, . from/ThefFaly to the Cretan . Tea, ^ e ^, ; 3 
had foon acknowledged Mithridates the little city of Thef- 
piae hayingrbeen, it is faid, the only place,- whofe refiftance • 
rendei;ed r ;a fiege necenary. ' ... : : ; r 



— * 



r 



M-ean while Sylla, having expelled the Marian faction, Sylla enters 

to punifh the Grecian revolt. His verv name Grceccj 




y name 

impreffed terror and difmay. As foon as his approach was 
known, the Grecian cities, Athens alone excepted, confcious 
of guilt, fent to deprecate his wrath, and to tender their fub- 
miffion. The other more important wars, to which his am- 
bition was exciting him, probably faved them. Difdaining 
to ftoop to any mean game, he marched with rapidity to marches 
Athens* where the chief of the Mithridatio force feemed to Sens. 



be collected. ■ His aim was, to extinsruifli at once the war 



< r 



Greece,, by ftorming Athens. But this he found a tdk 



• v. 



more difficult than _ he expected 



- * 



Athens was divided into two parts, the upper town, and 

1 t 

the lower. The upper, comprehending the city properly fo state of 
called., together with the Acropolis or Athenian citadel, was Athens : 

* 

inclofed within one common wall of confiderable ftrength. 
The lower, diftant about five miles from the upper, was the 



ft » 

great fea-port of Athens, generally known by the name of 



the Piraeus; famed for its noble arfenal, for its docks, 

.* ... 

and the variety and extent of its buildings for naval pur- 
poses; for the number of feamen and artifans with which 
it r was crouded : : and above all/ for its harbour, the work 



of Themiflocles, faid to have been large enough to afford 

4 O 2 fhelter 
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Book; fhelter to: a thoufand fHip s % and opening its capacious bofom* 

to the trade, not only of the adjacent iflands,. but to that 



VIII. 

Sed.. 3 . 




of Afia arid Egypt.. Around it was a fortification of ftone* 



raifed.by Pericles, fixty feet in 




and of proportional 




remarkable for the mafly fi^e of the ftones with; 



which it was conftructed, and yet more fo for the com* 
padtnefs and folidity of their junctures.. From the Piraeus to 
Athens there was a road, feeured on each fide by a ftrong* 

wall, which formed a communication between, the port and; 

the city. 



defended by 
Ariftion, 



In the upper town Ariftion pollened the command y a 
factious demagogue, who had rifen to power by an abj eel: com 

« p 

pliance with the follies and vices of the multitude- and who by 
profefiion was an Epicurean philofopher, : but,, like many of that; 

erous fe£t, concealed under this philoibphic dilguife the 
blackeft flagitioufiiefe of r mind. By intrigue he had/ been^ap 

\ 

pointed ambaflador to Mithridates, into whofe favour, he had 
infinuated himfelf by the fervility. of his deportment,, and by 
betraying to him the interefls of his country.. On his return,. 




1 



he had amufed the Athenians with afiurances,, that the great 
views of Mithridates were pointed folely to the humiliation* 



of Rome, with the reftoration of the 




government, 



« 



Sd-fays. Pliny-, L. vii. c. 37. Strabo,. probably more exa&V. fays four hundred. 

Spon (Voyage de la Grcce, torn, ii.) fuppofes, that in its prefent ftate it couldi 
hardly be capable of receiving fifty of our large ftiips* See Chandler's Travels in 

* * ' 1 

Greece, chap. 5. for a full account of this famed' harbour. From a, marble ljon, of 
admirable workman/hip, ten feet high> which was placed at; the imrooft extremity; 
of this harbour, it has been known; by the najne of Eortd Dracoi or Porto Liono** 



The lion has been carried away by the Venetian?, and is now to be feen before, the 



a*fenal; at Venice 



■ 



and. 
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and all the ancient liberties of Greece. Having, by thefe arts, B o o k 

obtained by degrees the unlimited, confidence of the multitude, 
he foon ufurped the fovereign authority, and ufed it like a 
tyrant, exercifing the fevere fcourge of arbitrary fway on the 
very people who had trufted him with power y murdering or 
banifhing, under pretence of having difcovered their connec 
tions witb Rome„e very man whofe wealth could tempt his ava- 
rice,, or whofe ftation or virtues could alarm his fears. Urged 
on therefore by his crimes, Ariftion, though not truly brave,, 
which a villain never is, was defperate; and had embraced 
the refolution to fuifer every extremity, rather than yield to a 
foe,, from whom, he well knew,, he had no mercy to expect.. 



In the^ lower town,, A-rchelaus had the direction, of the atld Arclie ~ 



military operations,, a brave and experienced officer,, who was 
attentive to improve every advantage of his fituation. Befide 

I 

a: numerous gar.rifon,. he had a ftrong fleet at his-, diipofal, 
which enabled him to command from abroad every neceflary 
fupply. And,, In addition to thefe advantages,, there was* 
an army of above an hundred thoufand men in Macedon,. ready, 
to march to his affiftance.. 



laus. 



Sylla, on the contrary, after fome fruitlefs attempts to SylkYdifH 
carry the place by ftbrm,.faw himfelf befet with difficulties.. He *' 
had brought with him only five legions and a few cohorts,, 
in all. about thirty thoufand men ; a force far inferior to that: 
of the enemy.. Befides,. he had neither the machines necef- 
fary for a fiege,. nor military ftores of any kind,, nor money 
to purchafe them.; But in his own daring mind he found* 
refources for every want. He fent Lucullus into Egypt for . 
naval fuceours.. He prevailed on the inhabitants of Aetoliai 



and! 



\ 



> 
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B 0.0 k and Thenaly, probably by way of atoning for their late defe&ion, 
VIII. to fend him a reinforcement of men, and a fu poly of arms and 
' ' £ provifions.. He cut down all the facred groves round Athens, 
and refour- and fp a red not thofe of the Lycaeum and Academy in the Athe- 
nian fuburbs, in order to procure timber for his engines ; and he 
feized on the holy treafures at Epidaurus, Olympia, and Delphi. 
His anfwer to Caphis, a certain Phocian, whom he difpatched 

■ 

on this errand to the Delphic temple, is memorable and 




ihews, that this ftern Roman was as little embarrafled 
fcruples of religion, as by the feelings of humanity. Juft • 
as Caphis was preparing to feize the facred offerings, the 
priefls contrived that the lyre of Apollo fliould be heard to 
found from the inmoft fan&uary ; Caphis, flruck with a re- 
ligious horror, immediately defifted, and fent the,. Roman 
commander an account of the tremendous prodigy. Sylla 
replied jeftingly, " that he was furprifed Caphis did not 
know, that mufic was the expremon, not of anger but of 
joy. And that, he might therefore boldly take the trea- 



tt 



fures, fince Apollo gave them with fuch good will 



9 »» 



With all thefe aids, however, Sylla had not much to 
He is baffled boaft of. He attempted to fcale the walls, and was repulfed. 
attempts; His warlike engines were fet on fire, and deftroyed in a felly 

of the befieged. He battered their works in vain, while a 
new wall inftantly appeared behind every breach that had been 

* 

made. He tried to proceed by mining ; but the Athenians 
countermined his works, and flew or put to flight his miners. 
Thus baffled in every attempt, and winter coming on, he 
refolved to change the fiege into a blockade, in hopes of re- 



- r- 



» Plut. in s r m. 



ducing 
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* ^ p 

ducing the place by famine. He had already thrown down Book 
parr of the long walls, which joined the Piraeus to Athens, VIII. 

and had made a lodgement on the very road, which ferved as ^eft. 3- 

a communication between them, fo that the former method f ° rms ' he 

plan of re- 

of conveying provifions from the port to the city, was ren- ducing the 
dered almoft impracticable. Difficulties, however, he flill mint!" 7 fd " 
had to combat - 3 and thefe arole chiefly from Archelaus, who,, 
active and enterpriftng, took every opportunity, and often 
with fuccefs, to attack the Roman lines, and to throw relief 
into Athens y but the treachery of two Athenians belonging 
to the Piraean garrifon, at length enabled Sylla to prevent even 

pi 

thefe precarious and hazardous fupplies. . Expert at the fling,, 
they difcharged a number of leaden bullets into the Roman 
camp, day after day, infcribed with notices of whatever 
Archelaus was preparing to do <c to-morrow we mall 

" make a fally" "011 a part of your lines is the attack 

" to be" " at fuch an hour the convoy fets out"— and 

Sylla took his meafures accordingly. 



Deprived in this manner of every refource, Athens foon r>iftrefsof 

began to feel the utmoft feverity of want. A bu/hel of wheat Alhens : 
was fold for a thoufand drachmas 10 , the people feeding not 
only on the herbs and roots that grew fpontaneoufly in the 

« 

citadel, but on fodden leather and oil-bags, fome even on. 



human carcafes, while the tyrant indulged in plenty and 



riot ; and when applied to by the priefts and chief men of 

* 

Athens, who conjured him to companionate the public mifery, 
and- treat with the Romans, he commanded his guards to an- 
fwer them with a £hower of arrows, and drive them from his 



10 , 10 £> 32, 5. 10; 



prefence. 



1 



9 
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Book prefenc'e. Sylla had information of all thefe proceedings 
VIII. and rightly judging, that now was the favourable moment, 

Seel. 3. determined once more to try whether ftorming might not 

fucceed. A part of the wall having been obferved to be lower 
than the reft, there he directed the attack to be made ; and 
taking the opportunity of the dead hour of the , night, he 
Storm by carried his point with little difficulty .; the inhabitants, from 

furprife, or from their prefent feeble condition, or perhaps 
from the difaffection of many to a fervice," which terror alone 
had made them fubmit to, fcarcely attempting opposition • 
Thefe confiderations, the laft efpecially, from a more merci- 
ful conqueror, might have obtained fo me degree of favour 
for Athens in this hour of its mifery. But of a temper na- 
turally rigid and vindictive, and by long practice made fami- 
liar with deeds of blood, Sylla had become a perfect ftranger 
to all the tender feelings of humanity. He had befides been 



irritated by the obftinate refinance he had met with ; and ftill 



more, if we are to believe Plutarch", by certain perfonal in* 
fults he had received from Ariition, who, during the fiege, 
fearlefs of the ifliie, had wantonly infill ted the Roman 
general as he paired under the walls ; and Sylla poueffed not 
that greatnefs of mind which forgives or contemns fuch- in- 
dignities. 



Vindiaive Eager therefore for revenge, he abandoned to his foldiers 
Sylla. ° f the plunder of the city, with exprefs orders, that all within 

the walls, whether citizens or foldiers, male or female, young 
®r aged, fhould be indifcriminately put to the fword. The 



* t 



M Ubi fup 
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icene that followed is one of the moft dreadful that is recorded Book 
in the Grecian annals. Goaded on by the fiercenefs of Sylla, VIII. 
and/ not lefs ftrongly perhaps, by their own refentments and Se<a - 3* 
.avarice,.the foldiery rufhed furioufly againft this emaciated, dif- 
pirited, defencelefs multitude - } the darknefs of the midnight 
hour, the found of trumpets, the blowing of horns, the 
clang of arms, the fhouts of the conquerors, and the fcreams 
of defpair, all contributing to the horrors of this inhuman 
maflacre. Unchecked by any refinance, flaughter had foon 
made its way from quarter to quarter 5 many of the miferable 
inhabitants, worn out with want, offering themfelves to 

■ 

the ftroke of death - 3 and fome, even before the fword of the 
enemy reached them, unwilling to outlive the liberties, or the 

p 

exiftence of their country, or wifhing to prevent the violence 
of the brutal foldier, falling by their own hands. The num- 
ber of the flain, according to Plutarch, was fo great, that it 
exceeded all computation, and was only to be judged of from 
the quantity, of blood, which is faid to have poured in tor- 
rents through the gates of the city. 



Sated at length with carnage, Sylla yielded to the impor 
tunities of thofe about him, and with ill-feigned mercy, his ill-feign- 



confented to fpare what remained of this wretched people. e merc y« 



He granted their lives, he faid, from the high refpecl: he bore 
to their illuftrious anceftors, " forgiving the many on account 

* 

" of the few, the living for the fake of the dead"" 




Amidst the confulion of the night, Ariftion and his mi- 

* 

Dns had efcaped into the citadel j but in a few days the want 



if 



tion. 



" Plat, in Sylia. 

4 P 



of 



♦ 
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B o o; k of water obliged them, to furrender :.. the tyrant was put to 

death by. the command of Sylla,, and together with him, ac- 




§e£L 3. 




to 




lan 



13 



all who had fhared in his councils. 



The Piraeus 



Soon after the taking of Athens,, the Piraeus was evacu- 
ated y Archelaus,, who few that it was no longer defenfible, 
now that the higher grounds were, in. the poflemon of the 
enemy,: 




and contenting himfelf with 
blocking up the mouth of the harbour with his. fleet.. Here 
therefore h uman vidims were wanting: to fatisfy the extermi- 
nating fpirit of the conqueror and inftead of thefe, the mag- 
nificent., jftructures, and. various decorations,., with which Athe- 
nian pride and genius, had during three hundred years been: 
adorning this favourite port, fuppliedfrefh.objeds to his fury* . 
He fet fire, to the place, and then demolifhed whatever the; 

flames- had. not; deflroyed.. In the facking of the upper city,., 
a confiderable part of it had been levelled with the ground,. 
But here Sylla reduced the whole to one difmal. mafs of 

ruins,, not a fingle edifice, efcaping from^his more than gothic. 
barbarity. . 



Pfefiru&ion 



T,M I & was the? molt: compU te : deftruelion* that Athens: had 
•d'i Athens, ever . experienced fince the Perfian . invafion J . and it was - with; 



difficulty, , and , by flow, degrees that 




ever rofe again to; 
confideration. . When the devaftations of war had ceafed^.the. 
few Athenian . families that furvived returned to their ruined 
city i and both' public, and private munificence were employed] 
ftom time to. time in repairing her. breaches. ... But . ftill many/ 



4 : • . 



** Uecbelio, Mithfid 
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monuments 
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VIII. 



monuments of Sylla's vengeance remained long ; and it was Book 
not till the days of the emperor Hadrian, the iiioft bountiful 
of her latter benefaftoh, that ike Began to refume fomewhat * 6 'J. 
of her former f|>lendor. 



The deftru&ion of Athens was, however, but a part of 
what Greece had to fuffer from the hands of Sylla. He had 
fcarcely taken polTeflion of that city, whenTaxiles, who had 
fucceeded to the command of the army of Mithridates, on 
the death of Ariarathes, the king's fon and now, by re- 
peated fupplies, had increafed his forces to an hundred and 
twenty thoufand men, marched againft him from Macedon - y and 
having been joined by Archelaus, advanced intoBoeotia. Sylla's 
numbers, with all the reinforcements he could procure, were 
two-thirds fhort of thofe of the enemy. To intrench himfelf 
within the Athenian ruins, where it had been difficult for the 
Afiatics to force him, feemed his only refource. But the 

* 

country of Attica being now a wafte, and his troops being in 
danger of perifhing by famine fhould he attempt to remain 
in his prefent pofition, he determined to advance into the 
plain, and boldly trufl the event to Roman courage. A 
particular account of the action that followed, belongs to 
another hiftory. It is fufficient to fay, that, the two armies 
having joined battle at Chaeronea, Sylla obtained a complete sylla defeats 
vi&ory, with the poneffion of the enemies camp, while an the *' irmies °* 



Mithridate 



* 4 From the private papers of Mithridates, which Pompey (Plutarch in Pompeio) 
found in the caftle of Caenon, it appeared, that the young prince had fallen a 
vi&im to eajlern jealoufy ; he was taken off by poifon by his father's orders ; whofe 
envy and fufpicions were probably both awakened by the martial reputation he had 
acquired in Macedon, 



4P 



2 



hundred 
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B k hundred and ten thonfand of their men were left „dead upon- 

the field. Mithridates, unappalled by misfortunes, and fruit- 
ful in refources, immediately difpatched Dorylaus at .the head 



VIII. 



Sedt. 



3 



of an army of eighty thoufand men, to oppofe Sylla. 



They 



engaged at Orchomenos in Boeotiaj where, notwithftand- 
ing the mofl Ipirited exertion on the part of the Afiatics, 

* ...**-. r 

which at one time had nearly proved fatal to the Romans 1 
Sylla p roved again victorious . Hiftory fpeaks highly of his va- 
lour as well as conduct on both thefe occafions. It is fuf- 
peeled, however, that another caufe contributed much to his, 
fuccejfe. Archelaus is faid to have been drawn into a trea- 
fonable correfpondence with Sylla, and to have fold his mailer,, . 

m I » 

Of this Mithridates himfelf, in a letter to Arfaces,^ king of 
the Parthians l6 , appears to have entertained ftrong fufpicions. 
It is certain, that Sylla ever after treated Archelaus with ex- 
traordinary regard, preiented him with a large tract of land 17 , . , 
in the ifland of Euboea, and conferred on him the title of 

the F Ri E.N D AND ALL Y OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE ; favours 

which he would never have beflowed, had they not been pur- 
chafed by important fervices. 



The firft ufe that Sylla made- of his victories, was, to ex.- 

This unhappy people, 

* 

whofe country had been the fcene of the late battles, had 



executes 

vengeance on ecu te vengeance on the Boeotians . 

theBoeotians, 0 



X5 The Romans were retreating in confufion, when Sylla,, frantic at the fight* 
leaped off his horfe,. feized one of the enfigns, and rufliing in among the fugitives, 



s c 



99. 



here," cried he, cf fiiall I die with honour: and you, Romans, when aflced, 
*' where you betrayed your general, remember, to tell; it was at Orchomenos. 
Shame* and a fenfe of honour, flopped their flight, and turned»the fortune of the- 
day. Plut. in Sylla. 

1 

16 Fragm. Salluft. L. iv. 
* 7 Ten thoufand acres* 



r _ 



already 
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already fufFered feverely by the common defolations of war, and B o o k 



theinfolence and rapine of the Afiatics 18 as well as Romans.. 
Sylla's refentment was not fo eafily to be appeafed. - Befide 
the guilt of the firil defection, , in which they fliared with 
the reft of Greece, , they were charged, - and probably not 
without reafon, with having given afliftance to both the 
Afiatic armies . In revenge, he abandoned Boeotia to maflacre 

, and 
To 



and devaftation y: many of the cities 10 were laid in ruins a0 , 
the inhabitants condemned to indifcriminate flaughter. 
complete the whole, . he deprived the Thebans of half their 
territory, confecrating it to the Pythian Apollo and the Olym- 
pian Jupiter, e( to make compenfarion," faid the pious ravager, - 
" to thofe gods for. the treafures . that he- had taken- from? 

« them " 



VIII. 

SecT:. 3, 



As to Mithridates, though Greece had no connection with • Latter for- 
his fubfequent- fortunes, yet here the following fhort iketch- thridates; - 
of them may not improperly be placed. - However humbled- 
by repeated overthrows, he ftill rofe fuperior to= every difafter 
continuing, through a long feries> of wars, of victories, of< 
defeats, , of negotiations, and of. conventions, the irreconcile- - 



**"A~lhort time before the" battle of Chaeronea, the barbarians, though feemingly * 
in friendship with the Boeotians, had an their excurfions Tacked two Boeotian cities, 
Panopea and Lebadea, and pillaged the oracular temple, for which the latter was - 
famed. Plut. in Sylla; 



Larym 



We 



judge, with what an unfeeling feverity thefe wretched cities had been treated. Sylla 
one day in his walks meeting with fome fifhermen, who prefented him with a * 
curious difli of fifli, inquired, whence they were ; when hearing they were Alaeant, 

**what," faid Jie, ."arc any .of the Alaeans alive !" 

able 



9 * 
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Book able enemy of Rome. Though oppofed at different pdiiods 

VIH. by three of the greateft generals of his time, Sylla, Lueullus, 
• * and Pompey, yet he was never totally fubdued. At laft, when 

feemingly bereaved of all his hopes, and driven into a re- 
mote and inheritable corner of his dominions, we fee him 

* 

with aftonimment forming the bold defign of an irruption into 
Italy, by the very road, which fome ages after the northern 

* 

bands attempted and profecuted with fuch fatal fuccefs. 
At the time he conceived this daring plan, he was drawing 

near his feventieth year ; and yet, even thus Hcircumftanced, 
.Rome had probably found him a fecond Hannibal, had not 

the revolt of his fon Pharnaces difconcerted his councils, and 

put an end to all his fchemes. Of all his fons he held 

him deareft, conlidered him as the laft fupport of his royal 

houfe, and had appointed him his fucceffor ; as from him, 

* 

amidft the various treafons, which he had experienced from 
the reft of his children, he had always met with attach- 
ment and fidelity. Overwhelmed by this unexpected blow, 
the hoary monarch, in a fit of defpair, at once put a period to 
his death, fog own misfortunes, and to the fears of Rome. How for- 

midable he muft have been to the Romans, we may judge 
from the intemperate joy they indulged upon receiving the 
tidings of his death, " as if," fays Plutarch, " ten thoufand 



rf< of their enemies had been jlain in Mithridates a V 



* 



jtifc and pro- To the calamities of the Mi thridatic war there foon fucceeded, 

cnlcian cor w ^ at P rove£ ^ nearly as fatal to Greece, the depredations of the 
&irej Cilician corfairs. Thefe lawlefs rovers had their original 



41 



Plutarch, in Pomp« 



fet dement 
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fettlement among the rocks and faftnefles of the Cilician B 
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where,, enriched 




numerous 'prizes,.. 



which the 



adjacent feas and iflands afforded them, , and taking advah- 
tage of the contefts or the weaknefs of the Afiatic princes 
around*, in 



VIII. 

Sedt. 3 




whofe fervice they were 



lionally employed 



pidity 



■ 

they acquired a degree of ftrength, which rendered them at 
length the terror of all the neighbouring ftates. In this 
fituation Mithridates found them, when that enterprifing 
prince was meditating the* empire of Alia. He faw 
the important advantage to be derived from the int 
and naval experience of thefe ravagers, and difdained not to 
inrol them among his confederates. Emboldened by this al 

liance, 

■ 

hazardous, and had foon extended., their excurfions from the 

* 

pillars of Hercules to the fhores of Egypt ; whilft the Ro- 

intefline commotions. 



they now adventured on- expeditions, more diftant and 




mans,, embarraffed on every fide 
and; the precarious condition of many of their moll valuable 
provinces,,, marked th$ gathering ftorm,. without, being able to 
uard againft it*. 




and fuccefs s 



El -JkT&th and amfled By incidents fb alluring and favourable, their power 
thefe fons of rapine rofe to a degree of power,, that feemed 
to promife nothing lefs than . the fovereignty of the Mediterra- 
nean.. Not contented. with.attacking fhips, they affailed towns 
and' - iflands-.. They had. in various parts their arfenals, their 
jgorts> their watch-towers,, all ftrongly fortified. The num- 
ber of their, gallies amounted to a thoufand, which were moft 
completely equipped ; and, the cities,, of which they were in 
jolfemonj were not? fewer than four hundred. Nor. was; 



3,8 See* Strab. L. xiv* 459. FJoiv L* iii. c. 6, 

a*. 



there: 
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B.o o k there - one place almoft of note throughout the whole 3\fe~ 
VIII. diterranean fea, ; that had not paid them contributions, or 

Seel:. 3. fuffered from their depredations. Even the legions of Italy 

could not Secure her from thefe .piratical invaders. They in 
fid ted her coafts ; they even ventured : upon inland incur- 
lion s, plundering villas, and .carrying off both plunder and 



people 1 fo that within a certain diftance of the fea- fide there 

if 

was no longer any travelling with fafety . 



■ 

To thefe predatory in vafions Greece, by her fituation, wa 

-1 ■ 

neceflarily much expofed. The multitude of iflands which 
furrounded her, and the great extent of coaft open to the 
Aegean, the Cretan, , and the Ionian feas, abounding with 
creeks and harbours, and prefenting to the view flourifhing 
cities, rich pafturages, and variou s fcenes of rural wealth, which 
oyerfpread this beautiful country, were objects too inviting 
to be paired over without a vifit from thefe rapacious Ipoilers. 
Accordingly, few .countries appear to have filtered more, 
they ravage They plundered her mips - y they pillaged her towns 5 they 

laid wafte her territory. And on the Peloponnefian cqaft 

f — 

with fuch fuccefs were their depredations carried on, that the 
-promontory of Malea, the fputh-eaft point of this part of 
Greece, received from them the name of the golden promon- 
tory* 3 . They did not fpare even the temples of the gods. 
PJutarch reckons feven of the moil revered temples of 
Greece, which, until that period, the rapacious hand of the 
invader had never dared to violate. But thefe now were laid 
in ruins ; amongfr, which number we find the famous temple 
of Juno at Argos, and that of Aefculapius at Epidaurus. 



I Fiorus, w]bi hip.. 



DURIN0 



J 
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During a period of near forty years, thefe enemies of man- Book 
kind had thus continued their outrages, when the Romans, VIII. 
now in fome meafure relieved from their late embarrafTments, ^ C ^' 3* 
refolved to employ every effort for their extirpation. The 
arms of Pompey, to whom the conduct of the war was com- 
mitted, were completely fuccefsful. He deftroyed their fleets, are extir* 
purfued them to their moft fecret haunts, and difpoffened ^mpey 7 
them of all their fortrelTes. Having at laft reduced them 
to unconditional fubmiffion, he difperfed them in different 
countries, appointing them inland fettlements, that, having 
no profped of the fea, they might not again be tempted to 
renew their naval depredations. As to Greece, from a re- Depiorable- 
markable circumftance, recorded by Plutarch on this occafion, qJJ^J 
we may judge what at this period was her deplorable ftate, 
of depopulation, in confequence of thefe calamities. It was 
found expedient, in order to re-people the country, to trans- 
plant a confiderable body of thefe pirates into Peloponnefus. 
Pompey aligned them the territory of the Dymeans, lately 
one of the principal tribes of the Achaean confederacy $ 
this whole diftricl:, as large, and formerly as fruitful as any 
in Achaia, being now, to ufe Plutarch's words, widowed of 
inhabitants **. 



The guilty fcenes, that foon after followed, are well known; «rh« Romans 
when ambition finifhed what corruption had begun ; and when }°f e ^j* 

* liberties* 

the ruin of the Roman liberties, which rapacity, venality, 
and diflblutenefs had been preparing, was completely efFe&ed 
by the bold and ardent fpirit of Caefar, the diffipation of 

Antony, and the calm time-watching hypocrify of O&avius. 



** X^itWw ufyat. In Pompcio, 



t 





Th 



* 
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Book Th e fword.of civil difcord had not long been unfheathed P 



VIII. w hen Italy poured the whole war into this unfortunate land : 
' 3* _ and by the contending factions of Rome were the plains of 
The civil Pharfalia drenched in blood. Upon Caefar's death, the con- 

wars of the - r ' 



to Greece. 



was renewed and Greece became again the field, in 
which the prize of empire Was to be difputed. The jealou- 
fies of Odavius and Antony produced a third war $ and ftill, 
was Greece, as before, the fcene of action on the coail of. 
Epire being fought the battle that gave to Odavius the. 
world. . 



.. Without the aid of hiflory, , the mind may eafily con- 
ceive what muffc have been the defolations * s of a country, , 
the theatre of all thefe hoflile operations, compelled to take 
an adtive. part in civil, broils, and thinned: of its people by. 
wars not its own ; whilll a multitude of foreign bands, many , 
of them , fierce barbarians,, from Gaul, from Thrace, : from 
Africa, from the forefts of Germany, . and from the wilds of 

♦ 

Caucafus, invited thither- by the hopes of fpoil, completed the 

even thefe calamities, infeparable perhaps from . 
convulflons fuch as thefe,, and whichy it might be expe&edj , 



* 5 When Antony was preparing to fight O&avius, Plutarch (in Antonio) informs 
us, the reapers and afs-drivers, even the very boys, throughout Greece, were forced 
away to man Antony's fleet. Plutarch's great grandfather, Nicarchus, was at this 
time at Chaeronea, his place of refidence ; and he ufed to relate, that the inha- 
bitants of this part of the country, not having horfes, were compelled to carry the 
corn on their own backs to the fea-coaft,.. as far as Anticyra on the Corinthian 
♦ gulph, and were driven by the foldiers with ftripes, like beafts of burthen. And 
■after the battle of Aftium, in fuch extreme indigence were the cities of Greece, 
having been plundered of all they had, that Caefar, though highly difpleafed with 
them for their attachment to Antony, was induced by their diftrefs, to order the 

corn, which had been provided for the ufe of the war, to be diftributed among 



4hem. 



z 



would 



■ 
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friends, were now considered as his foes 



geance and 



,pacioufnefs, eafily found out pretences againfr. all, from whom, 
plunder might be expedited °, and the pillage of cities, 



and 



that 



ofe 



power 




the confifcation of territories, were as the right and the reward 
of the conqueror. Caefar himfelf, the moll clement tyrant 

the fword, was not altogether 
innocent of thefe vindictive executions. The Athenians had 
declared againft him and their whole country, now beginning 
to recover from Sylla's defolations, he again reduced to 

* ■ 

a ruinous wafte. The people of Sicyon, who together with 
the reft of Peloponnefus, had been active in the interefts of 
Pompey, he defpoiled of the Corinthian territory, which had 
formerly been affigned to them ; and, probably to humble this 
part of Greece, he raifed Corinth from its ruins, colonizing 
it with a body of his veterans, and a number of enfranchifed 
flaves from Italy 26 . 



66^ 



would have terminated with the ceffation of hoftilities, Greece B 
found to her forrow only the commencement of her fufFerings. 
The war being ended, whoever had not been the victor's 



VIII 



Sea 



3 



State of 
Greece un- 



When, upon the fail of Antony, Octavius or rather Au- 
guftus, for fo had flattery now named him, faw himfelf in derAuguftus j 
the uncontrolled porTefiion of fovereign power, the fuppreffion 
of the fpirit of liberty, wherever in the courfe of the late con- 



tends ^ any 
object. 



of 



had appeared, became his principal 



Greece was not forg 



Several of her ftates had 



■ 

ly inlifted under Pompey's banners, but had afterwards 



efpoufed the caufe of the conlp 



d latterly th 



of 



a6 See Plutarch, in Caefare, Paufan. in Corinth, Strabo, Cafaub. L, it* p. 263. 
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Antony 
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Book Antony. The Athenians had even celebrated the death of 
VIII. Caefar as the aera of the re-eftabliftiment of freedom, and? 
■' 3 " had placed the ftatues of Brutus and Caffius next to thofe of 

Harmodius and Ariftogiton- Auguftus made it his ftudy to; 
humble thefe infolent republicans. He abridged the few pri- 

\ 

vileges that remained to the Athenians* and: deprived them of 
Aegina., The MelTenians he reduced to a ftate of valTalage; and 
he plundered the Arcadians of their very ftatues and the mo- 
numents of their antiquity. He obferved a fimilar policy to- 
wards every other. Grecian ftate.. And though: the Lacedae- 
monians had declared in his favour, he thought it expedient, 
in order to reduce their power,, to difmember from them 
twenty-four cities of Laconia, declaring them to be thence- 

* 

forward independent, . and diftinguifhing them by the name of 



Ekutberolacons^ or free Laconians. 



»7 



From the days of Auguftus the iron* fceptre of deipotiim 
has been extended over this unhappy land^ : 



fucceedlng Under the firft Roman emperors, indeed, Greece is iai.d 
emperors. to have fcarcely felt the feverity of her lot ; and her own 

writers who lived in thefe times, Strabo 48 and Paufanias 



ay See Paufan. in Corinthiac. Laconic, et Mefleniaciis. 



Athens) 



t»/ajj vctfi to»s 'Pw^atoK. Strabo tells us he lived under Auguftus and Tiberias, 
during <whofe reigns , fays he, Rome and her fubjeft provinces enjoyed a fro/perity fucb 
at they bad hitherto never known. See Strab. L. vi, in fin. May not the tefti 

of fuch a witnefs be queftioned i 



I* Set Paufan, in Atticis, Eliacis, Achaicie. 



ipeafe 
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V 



VIII. 




Q)eak largely of the profperity {he derived from the Roman Book 
government. It is not difficult to account for this partiality. 
The latter, days of Grecian, liberty, had been ' times of con- 
fufion and. inteftine. mifery . . From the commencement of the - 
war of the Triumvirs,. Greece had been one continued feene 
of devaluation and bloodmed . . In the eftablifhment there- - 
fore of the imperial, power, which extinguimed all thefe, 
contefts^ this. unhappy country found relief and without re-- 
ret. gave, up a freedom, long finee little more than nominal, 
in exchange for, domeftic peace and protection from foreign, 
invafion. . It ds like wife to. be. obferved, that • the crimes of the- 
earlier Roman tyrants were-generally confined to Italy, where- 
the objects of their defires or of their jealoufy were moftly- 
found ; and . the provinces, whether from their fupppfed in- 
fignificancy, . or from the policy of their. Roman . mailers 
were often permitted to. enjoy a fecurity> \ which was denied 
to the firfl families of Rome. " I. will have my fheep fhonv 
" not nayed," faid.the unfeeling but fubtile Tiberius to> 
a certain governor. of Egypt* who, -with the view of recom- 
mending himfelf to his favour, , had laboured to augment the v 
imperial revenues by mercilefs- exactions 30i . He would enjoy %r t 
but> attentive to his own intereft, he was unwilling to - 
sxhauft, . The legionary armies, - befides, afterwards . the 
formidable controllers of the Roman world, feemed as yet 
unconfcious of their own ftrength, and difdained not to re- 
ceive orders, which, they ;, were foon. to impofe, - In addi- Teftimony of * 

7 J r the Greek 

tion to thefe confiderations; there is much reafon to fufpect,' writer* not 
that this very reprefentation of the profperity of Greece under on , e 



3* Diop^Caflius. Hanov. ;6o6, tvn,6o8. 



2 :': J 




the 
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* 

Book the Roman Government was in a great meafure the language of 
VIII. fervitude, in order to court the favour of thefe lords of nations.: 

-3* and that Greece was far from poffeffing 31 that mare of hap- 

pinefs,, which fome of her writers would perfuade us fhe 

■ i * 

enjoyed. What ftren g then s the fufpicion is the fervile adu- 
lation, which Greece appears to have paid even , to a Nero„ 

■ 

Never did a more flagitious tyrant difgrace the imperial pur- 
ple. And yet has Greece inrolled him among. her deliverers. 
Vain of his muiical and dramatic excellence, he had palled 
over. thither, to exhibit himfelf on the Greek ftage, and to 
difpute the wreath of victory with' the Grecian performers* 
who had the reputation of being the molt excellent, then ex- 
ifting. His fuecefs in the courfe of this whimlical expedi- 

* 

tion equalled his utmolt, vanity. Wherever he appeared, 
and in whatfoever character, (and he attempted every character, 
high or low, male or female) the judges with one voice,- as 
. may well be fuppofed, when the lord of legions was the per- 
former, proclaimed him vicTror. At the celebration of the 
Ifthmian games, which foon after followed, he exprelfed his 

fto^dtofree- § rat i tU( ^ e by publicly declaring Greece free and independent. 
dombyNero: This was a grant of little value to a people, who had neither 



* 

31 It is not to be fuppofed, that a detail (which there were fo many t powerful 
reafons for fupprefling) fhould have reached us, of all the fufFerings of Greece 
^nder the imperial defpots of Rome ; but among. Pliny's letters, there is one (viii, 
24.) to his friend Maxim us, upon his being appointed to the government of Achaia, 
ftill' extant, where, from many expreffions, and the earneft charge he gives him, 

i 

€C to remember the refpedi due to this once-ill uftrious people, whom," fays he, " to 
€C defpoil of that little fhadow and name of liberty, now left to them, it were hard, 
ce it were cruel, it were barbarous !" one is apt to conclude, that they had not 
been always treated with a gentle hand. Pliny's reprefentations to his friend feem 
to form a kind of contrail between what Greece had experienced from former go- 



v 
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the 
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tfc. virtue to enjoy nor the power to preferve it;- and it tend- Book 
ed- only, to renew among .them the fatal contends of their po- VIII. 
pular aftemblies. It was a grant alfo, which Nero himfelf ^ e< ^' 3° 
violated with the fame levity with whieh' it was beftowed : 
Having, atthe very time he announced freedom to them, feized This refto- 
every relic of Grecian fplen dor. which could be found; and ven t of little 
having plundered the very temples of- all the valuable ftatues im P ortance « 
which had hitherto efcaped the hand of the fpoiler 3 \ For 
this piece of - mockery Paufanias 33 neverthelefs is lavifh. in 
NeroVpraife, as if the reftoration of Grecian liberty - had been - 
really his intention ; and he confiders it as a mark of " innate 
* tf greatnefs of mind" in that emperor,. " to have been, with 
<c all his crimes, capable of fo generous a purpoie." Cer- 
tainly little of the fpirit of antient Greece was remaining when 
the pen of her hiftorian could thus, attempt to dignify the 
capricious follies of a madman. - 



This pretended reftoration of freedom ended, as it was Greece is 

. . . again re- 

eafy to forefee it would. With the revival of the municipal dutedinto • 
rights of ; the Grecian tribes their contentions revived alfo ; ^fpafian^ 
fueh at . lean: is the Roman . account. In order therefore to 
re-eftablifh tranquillity in Greece; Vefpafian declared it ne- 
ceiTary . to reduce it again to fervitude 34 . 

1 

In reviewing the. lift of the fucceeding emperors, it is pain- ^fucceed^ 
flil to reflect, how few of .their names " deferve to be recorded ing .empe- - 



31 Paufan. in Boeotia. Dion Chrifoftom. Orat. xxxi, 

33 In^Achaicis. 

1 

34 ' Paufan. ibid. • Suetonius in T. Vefpafiano. 

3 * The two -illuftrious Antonines, a Trajan, a Titus ? a Nerva, perhaps are all 



approbation 



with 
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$00 k with honour, in comparifon of thofe who in cruelty, and 

.VIII. in diflblutenefs, were the fcourges, and, ilill more, the re- 

Sedt 1 " ' 

' J' proach of human kind. To add to the feverity of the oppref- 

rors, and in f lon thefe tyrants feldom role to the feat of dominion 

what manner , 

Greece was peaceable fucceffion, but generally made their way -to 'it 
them^ dhy military force-:; fo- that the defeat of the unfuceefsfulcandidate, 

<and the fubiequent depofition of the iuccefsful one, proved 
fatal to all who, however innocent of their crimes, were 
,cven fuipected of having had any connection with their for- 
. tunes. When Geta fell by the hand of Caracalla, " it was 
* ' .computed, that under the vague appellation of the friends 
*< of Geta, above twenty thoufand perfons of both fexes 
cc fufFered death. His guards and freedmen, the minifters 
■ i( of his feribus Jbufinefs, and the companions of his loojfer 
hours, thofe, .who <by -his interefl had been promoted to 
* e any command in the army, or in the provinces, with the 
" long- connected train of their dependents, were included 
" in the profcription, which endeavoured to reach every 
" one who had maintained the fmalleft correfpondence with 
cc Geta, who lamented his death, or who even mentioned 
" his name 36 ." Marked in like manner with blood and de- 
vaftation was every revolution, that placed a new family on 

# 

the imperial throne; the removal of even the moft guilty 



■ ■ 

See Gibbon^ Decline of the Roman Empire, Ch. VI. 
:With particular pleafure I take the opportunity of acknowledging my obligations 

♦ 

to the elegant work, from which the above quotation is borrowed. I, have had fre- 
quent recourfe to it in this part of my hiftory. If I have attempted to place fame 
matters in a different light from that in which this ingenious writer feems to have 
eonGdered them, I fhajl hope, from the liberality of fentiment which his writings 

allure me he polTeffes, that he., will not difapprove of a freedom of inquiry, always 
Serviceable to the caufe of truth. 



1 v 

tyrant 



* * 
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^ m • 

tyrant becoming a public calamity, from the fanguinary and B o o k 



exteftfive mifchiefs of which it was produ&ive. Not only • VIII. 



party-rage armed the military ruffian ; private an imbfi ty alfo ■ 3* 

* * l 1 

availed itfelf of the opportunity, and . under the femblance of 
loyal zeal* executed its felfim and vindi&ive purpofes* What 

• vengeance did not perpetrate, avarice executed ; the plunder- 
Ing of every wealthy individual being frequently the only re- - 

fburce that remained to the tyrant of the day to fatisfy the 
' demands of the clamorous foldiery, whofe fedition had raifed 
him to the purple. Not lefs than thirteen of thefe revolu- 
tions within the fpace of feventy years, from the death of 
Commodus to the acceffion of Deems, have difgraced the 
Roman annals, and now excite a mixed fenfation of pity and 
deteftation in the human breaft. 



Amidst that variety of mifery, which Greece, in com- 
mon with the other Roman provinces, had to fuffer from this 
fierce line of tyrants, me had hitherto however been fafe 
from the inroads of thofe barbarian tribes, which for a con- 

* 

fiderable time had infulted the Roman frontier ; arid at a dif~ 
tance from the fcene of hoftilities me paid little attention to 
dangers, which me fondly thought were never to reach her. 
The reigns of Decius, of the unhappy Valentinian and his 

I 

fon Gallienus, mewed her the vanity of her fecurity. The 
Goths, a new race of adventurers, hitherto almoft, unknown The Goths 
to the Romans even by name, had ilfued from the northern qJJ^ 
extremities of Germany, and after various fortunes had pro- 
ceeded to the Danube; the feveral tribes of barbarians that 

» * 

lay on their way, having either fled before them, or, 
joining the invaders, added ftrength to the increafing hive, 

Againfl: this irruption- of ravagers,. the feeble efforts of an 

R exhaufted 
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OF 
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exhauiled empire could avail little, Decius, a prince worthy 



ier.timesi attempted to 





their ;progreis 



tot, 



his aiToeiate in the empire, he uafor- 
the attempts and tot few years had 

i 

firft appearance, when almoil every pro 
yince, from the banks of the upper Danube to the ihores of 



theEuxine fea; and along the Afiatic ooafts, from the mouth of 
the Phafi s to the opening of the Hellefpont, had fel t their vio- 



lence, or been forced meanly to purchafe with 



and precarious forbearance. 






now en 



and getting pofleffion of the once-famed Piraean port, 





themfefves> over the 





Greece, after 



air her fufFerings, ftill poiSeffed many valuable remains ; and: 
could yet difplay various monuments of the magnificence and 
arts of ancient times . From a civilized conqueror, tkeie noble 
memorials of human genius would have challenged fome degree 
of refpect; but they now ferved only to provoke the indignation 
and fcorn of barbarians accuftomed to live in tie open field, to- 

in houfes was imprifonment, and the 




whom the 

knowledge of letters the badge of fervitude. Hence the 

whole of this 





from the eaten point . of 
Sunium .tO' the fartheft verge of Epire, prefented ©ne con- 
tinued fcene of deflation . Finding it neceifary at length to> 
retire from the 'defart, they prepared to pa& over into Italy,; 



where the daftardly Gallienus completed the dij^races of 

him |; 




— » 

the Roman name, 
and he had actually afTembled a powerful focee, under jpre- 
tence of covering the Italian coalls from the infults of thefe 
plunderers . But fuhduedby hisjfears,;he,dec3inedoppoiing Jfchem 

in battle, and iiihmitted to . accent of peace .on tejims at once 

& pregnant 



A 
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pregnant with ignominy and with danger, ' e the receiving of Book 
a confiderable body of them among his troop 



and 



the 




one of 4 their chieftains with confular honours < 



19 



vin. 

Seel:. 3. 




The remainder of thefe bold invaders filed off to 
ward laden with the fpoils of Afia and of Europe ; return 
ing home unoppofed, to difplay to their countrymen what 



fplendid rewards awaited the daring adventurer. 

1 



Under the fucceeding emperors, from the warlike Clau- Greece- en- 
dius to the bloody Dioclefian, Greece, though her cpafts jjJ^ttKef. 



were mil expofed to the tumultuary deicents of barbarian 
rovers, began to enjoy better days, and had little more to 
complain of than her mare in the general humiliation, the 
common fate of every people in fubjeclion to the yoke of 
Rome, 



The accemon of the great Conftantine feemed to promile Theacceffibn 



the Grecian annals a new aera of glory 



Sole mafter of the £ ? onllan 



tine 



Roman world by the removal of his imperial rivals, he faw 
himfelf relieved from the conferences of that jealoufy ever 
incident to a divided empire, and which had often drenched 

i 

the Roman 'provinces in blood. Of the barbarians, many of 
the moft formidable had either felt and dreaded his ftrength 



why faVour 



war 



having acquired an eflablimment in the countries, able to 



which the fears of Rome had formerly amgned to them, had 



Greece. 



formed an acquaintance with the 



of peace, and affifted 



cultivating the lands they once had ravaged. The empe- 
• himfelf, intelligent, enterprifing, refolute, and vigorous 



ppeared 



have both the delire and the ability to advance 



the profperity of his people 



The confines of Greece, alfo 



he had made choice of for his place of refidence, and the 



4R a 



ihores 
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B o o k mores of the Thracian Bolphorus, wherothe Grecian colony 
VIII. of the Byzantines had been feated,. were now to give, a new 

3* capital to the world. Amidfi thefe interefting events;, a re* 

volution lfcill, more important took place - 9 the gloomy, ihades 



of paganifm fled, before the light of the, Goipel, and in 



Sftablifli- ilead of the abfurd. and : frequentlyc impure fictions which:, 
Chriftianityj; had hitherto difgraced. the religion . of Greece, . there fuc 

ceeded the beneficent and exalting dodrines of Chriftianity . . 



* 

^Mtfcer*. Thet difcibles of Ghrift, from their earlieft appearance,, 



impeded, ^ ^ encounter the moi obftinate contradiction, firft from 

the Jewim zealots, and afterwards from the pagan votaries 5 



and ten 37 perfecutions had tried and attefted: the fincerity, 
and undaunted firmnefs of .the. profelTors of the Gofpel. Their, 
virtues, their fervent piety, , their, refolute fpirit fuperior to 
reproach^ to tortures,, to death, had often made a deep im 

preflion on their enemies ; and even of thofe,. who. had. been t 
the moft inveterate perfecutors of the. Chriftian faith, many 
had become, its moil, zealous preachers.. Some of the. em 
perors thcmfelv.es. are. faid to have, beheld with admiration. 

thefe uncommon, exertions of the. human mind; and. to have. 

■ 

entertained a ftrpng fufpicjon, if nothing more,. " that a 
4< faith .foa&ive, fp generous, fp much, fuperior. to every worldly; 
u concern,. muft have had ,a divineorigin," Still however. the 
ancient fuperftit-ipn,^ fupported, by the deepr rooted bigotry of/ 



the. multitude, by the illufive . pageantry of pompous rites 



by the captivating, decorations., of painting and fculpture, 
with, "which, the temples- of Greece, efpecially abounded,^ 

where, the beings ..of , fi&ion feemed. to ftart into life, and. fa«^ 



(E*. ii. : c. 48.) - fays iiiae onI$L 



■ 

* 
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Me affumed a kind of reality > But,, above all 




the in- B 



trigues of 



terefted,, fubtile,. and numerous 




paganifm ftill. kept- its ground andits moft ftrenuous ad 
locates bore witnefs in behalf of Chriftianityv 



VIII. 

SedT.,3 



0 < 




their 



alarms at every, appearance of its fuceefs, and the earneil 

■ 

endeavours they* employed for its fuppreflion^ - 



I 

Such,- during near three hundred years, had' been- the. Co nftan 
ftate of the Chriftian church,, when the great. Conftantine,. " 
in i obedience to an heavenly vifion^. according to. fome~ 
writers,, or^ according, to others,, inftru&ed by, his mother 
Helena, who, in full perfuafion of the truth . o£ Chriftianity, , 
had taught him from his early, years to hold the gofpel in. 
reverence,, avowed himfelf the difciple. of Chrift, renounced 
the: worfhip of; the gods of .paganifm, and invited the: 
various , nations, . who lived; beneath his imperial fway,. to . 
embrace with him a , religion^ whofe Divine Object, whofe: 
Pre certs, . and whofe Promises,.., prefented . to the mind. 

y 4 

whatever. can alleviate, purify, .and -enliven, . the hope of man j , 
whatever can either r adorn and blefs private . life, or. give.: 

increafe. and . feeurity to public happinefs.. 



Every circumftance here feemed to announce to Greece Greece dif-" 



a profperity which, in the times that < follow, we 



look for ^pointed of 



the advan- 



ihi vain 



It may, be of ufe to trace the caufes, , to . which » tages expea 



the ; difapp.ointment. is .principally to be afcribed v 



edfrom it,., 
and the 
caufes of th>s. 



\ 



B 9 

I, The-, crowd ; o£> pagan . worfhippers, ? firmly., attached,^ 
from the llrong dominion of ignorance, domeftic example, 
and biabit^ to;. the;altars I of.vtheir country, faw with a kind t)f 

f i 

religious hoxjror . the triumphs of Chriftianity ; and employed* 

every • 



\ 



B O O K 

VI H. 

Seel:. 3. 

Oppofiti on 
to ChriIHa- ' 



device 



ion 



r* 

1 




Spectres were 



the -order of nature w&s inverted 
hallowed 







> 



■ 



voices $ all omens 



v. 



of tremendous import, menacing the empire, with the ven 

geance of its defeed 
lie 




A t the fame time, 






terror on 



the 





to Imprefs new 

mul t itttde. Was any part of the 

laid wafte 






r 

Roman dominions 
tempeils> or affi&ed With contagious difeafef it was -die in 

3ttn 






the 

■ 

wrath of Neptune, the anger of the 



had fent forth 




Or 




again the wafte of war, and had 

imperial banners? it was the 'goddefs of vitlory who aban 




doned a people, by whofe daring* hands her fratue, once the 
pride of Rome, had been overthrown, 
feafons -blaft the hopes of the htffbandman r! the goideft of 
harvefts was the caufe, who* 
had refented the impious violation. 




Wi Tit the fame 






by the fo- t ^ e .Grecian 

phifts, 






i n the o 
of the 



k mi 






art 



fo 




of an- 



phifts, the boafted 
tiquity, afhamed of the legendary tales of paganifm, and not 
hbnerl: enough to 






exc 





•the 



* 8 See Mohtefquieu "Gi-and. et 2>eeSd* de^Koittaiiis, :S©s alfo isftaniiis 

& Amniian, Marcellin. j>a1Hin ? - - ■ 
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reafbn, liad adopted the fubtile but ill 
beral p\$& of difguifing what they could not fupport. 




Boos 
VIII. 



thenilhe whole pagan theogony became the myfterious repo 





* ■ 

of wifdom 



Beneath the rough covering of 





forne valuable truths 
concealed* and the feVeral pagan 
to 




pretended 



Were, acc 



lay 





p 

interpretation , to be confidered as fubordinate mi 
niflers of the Sovereign of the univerfe, or as allegorical per. 
fonages,. emblems of his operations or his attributes. 



9 

% * I 

The attempt was fpecious. Ancient wifdom had frequently fpeeioafly 




been employed in 

■ 

ftory to the aMegorical rank, 



many of the fables of heathen 

feems primarily to have 



carded on 





to 




and in withdrawing the reverence, of the 




pagan world i#om thofe beings of B&jon, whom the Jfi 
ei^f of the. timorous and fuperftitious villager, m the artifice 

defrgnkig im-poiftor, had erected into gods. 




V Aft -liferent were the views of the fophifts . By clearing their <j« 
away the various abfurdi ties, which enveloped and obfcured P lici ^» 

t 

the pagan fyftem* their purpofe was to give it a more plauEble 
appearance, and a permanent ellabli'lhment For, whilll they 

tfoeir oiFerings at the £hrine of every fabulous god,, and 
required of their difeiples a ftri6t compliance with every ido- 
latrous and abfurd rite of the pagan worlhip, it was their art- 

OF ALL Goofi 

was ulti 




M 





to the Supreme 




thek piety was afeending 
mately to terminate. 




and 




In Support -of this lat refuge -of paganifm (to which pro- andfuccefj* 

bably it had been driven by the bold attacks of the Chriftian 

converts). 



i 



m 4 * 



6$o 



HI 




OF 




B o o k converts) all the. ^various 




* 

that Grecian literature could 



Sea. 




furnifti, and the keeneft weapons that fophiftryhad to 
were inceflantly employed % with what, fuccefs, the length of 
time during which the fchools of the fophifts continued to 
i? ouriih-, bears ample teftimony . 

* I 4 

ifluing of Conftantine's edicl: in favour of Chriftianityi/ lie 
fore thefe Tons :of fallacy had funk into the negledfc and ob 





which they had long deferved . 



t * * 



The Grecian 
converts too 



II. These however were not the enemies, from whom the 
fond of ab- churches of Greece had moid tofearV * In thefe days of Grecian* 

degeneracy, versatility of genius, an acute, and ready wit, a; 
reftlefs . inquifitivenefs, : a fohdnefs for argument: and" cavil, 



ftrnfe dilpu- ' 



tat ion. 



formed the principal lines of the Grecian character* This, 
was .more confpicuQufly the chara&eriftic of the Athenians,, 
As long as their ^democracy had fubfifted., political con tefls, and 



the buftle of popular affemblies had been their fay purite oc- 
cupation ; after its difTolution the captious . difputations of 
the fophifts, to whofe direction the feveral fchools of philo- 
fophy in Athens were now en trailed, became their chofen 
amufement. . Many of the Greeks therefore, who embraced, 
the Gofpel, brought with them into the Chriftian church the. 
practice of .difputation, with a ftrong habitual fondnefs for 
curious difquilition and fubtile argument. Not fatisiied to 
abide within the boundaries, which 




feems to 



have prefcribed.to man here.below, their ;bold fancy attempted 
to.explore the. regions. of the invifible world ; and to pry into, to 
unfold, and to judge, the fecret counfels of Infinite Wifdom* 



*e See Julian. Epift. ad Athen. etEpift. paflim, Ammian, Marc. L. xxi. cy i, &c 
l^ban. Or. Eutrop, in, Maxim. 



Points 



/ 
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■ 

Points the moft abftrufe, arid probably not meant for. human. Book 
difcuffibn, were brought into debate. The pride of fcience. VIII. 
begot contention, obftinacy, and mutual hatred. The haughty ' 2l± 
difputant levelled his anathemas at thofe who prefumed to quef-. 
tion his decifions ; and his opponents, not lefs abfurd, by way 
of vindication, retorted on him the condemnation he had dared 



■ * 



to pronounce. Dodtrine was fet up againft doctrine "tribunal 
againft tribunal ; and at the. very time it was uncertain, and 
perhaps even of no importance, which of the two parties was 
in pofleflion of the truth, the . caufe of the higheft importance. 

& m 

to the happinefs of mankind, the caufe of real religion, of 
brotherly affection and mercy, was deeply injured by both* 0 . 



III. Love of fame, the imperious pride of the decifiye 
dogmatift, and impatience at being vanquiflied in the field of arV 
gument, had almoft in the earlieft periods difturbed the peace 
of the Grecian church : : confiderations ftill more fordid foon 
contributed^ to provoke new contefts, and to fpread the flame of 

l _ 

Conftantine chofe to fignalize his zeal for the 
Ghriftian eftablimment by the; favour he me wed. to its mi 



4 * 




nifters.' The ample revenues and fumptuous offerings, with Theempe- 
which the miftaken piety of the early ages had enriched the cencetothe" 
temples of paganifm, and the magnificent and often tatious church * 
difplay employed in the celebration of its feftiye folemni- 
ties, were known to have contributed principally to the ve- 



• - 



neration of its votaries. 'Conftantine would have thought 
he had been Wanting" in what he owed to the true God, had 
he afligned a lefs refpe&able fituation to thofe who were 



. - t ■ • ' 

'a f 



4o 



4 



fqa 



See alfo Fleury Hift. Eccl. L. x. xi, xii. &c. 
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more 
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^ 4 



Book more immediately.: oen gaged , in his 

and honours were therefore liberally:, 






Sett.. 3. fh rt wd * 





be 



The noble and. wealthy emulated the example ** s 



i 

till, by a natural progreffion, to add 
was accounted the fureit pledge the 
could give of his piety, or of his repentance. 





of the church 



* * 

The days of tribulation had . been, days of 

church the Was dishonoured 






t o t he 



fplendor and 



opulence. The experience of many generations has furrl- 



cien 




us, that the hurrmn heart, r even within the 



attended 



&n£tuary of religion, is not exempted frooi ^ foimel 
here numberlefs temptations to avarice, to ambition, to in 
folence, and but too often confefTed their; fatal influence. 



9 ♦ 



yous confe- 
rences, 



^ i a "| eai With many,, the ftation more than the duties of the churchy 

man became the objecl of piirfuit. . Religious debates; mul- 
tiplied, and were maintained with additional acrimony, when, 
an epifcopal throne,, and princely treafures . were to be the re- 
wards of victory. And within lefs than forty years after the 



death of Conrlantine, the prudence- of a : Chriftian emperor* 
Valentin ian 4 *, was exerted to consult the real interefts of re- 

i 

on* by prefcribing limits to the property of the church. . 




IV. The 



^ Eufeb. He vit, Gonftant. L.iii. iv. c. r. 



+ % For an account of the liberalities of Helena, the emperor Vmother^ feeEufeb. 
L^iiu c. 44, 45. 



« See Sulp. Sev. L.,n.. c. 47:. 

**- Bx.an edia of his (CM. IPheofc. L.. xvL tit.. leg. 20) ; addreffed • to Da- , 
mafus biftiop of Rome in 3^0, and pub] lined in. the [fevefal churches on the 3d of, 
the kalends of.Au.guft, the dire&or was no longer permitted to, receive from hh 

fpjritual 



I 



exerted. 
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i 

i 

IV. The unbounded munificence of the fir ft Ghriftian em- B o o k 
perors had brought reproach on the church ; and the excefs of VIII. 

their zeal in behalf of the purity of her doctrine proved nearly — iJl^ 

as dangerous. Conftantine himfelf had led the way. Too /His zeal in 
fond of taking an adive mare; in religious controverfy, he '.ap^Uies j 
frequently encouraged and foftered thofe contentions, which 
lie ought to have reprefied or terminated 45 . Inftead of ex- improperly 

* 

tending a parental, and perhaps conciliatory tendernefs to ail 
thofe of his fubjedts whofe opinions were their only crimes, 
he fet up party againft party, and by lending the fan&ion df 
his imperial name to. whatever tenets he happened to honour 
-with his approbation, often gave ftrength and continuance to 
paffions and enmities, which, it was in his power at leaft to 
Jhave foothed, and perhaps to have extinguimed. Conftan- 
tine went too far ; his fuccefTors proceeded farther ; and the 
difciple of the gofpel has it to lament 46 , that under Con- 
ftantius 47 , Valens, Gratian, Theodofius, Juftinian, &c. &C-. 



the church, emboldened by the imperial protection, fre 



quently exerted againft the unhappy recufant the fame mer- 
cilefs violence, which me herfelf had fo j uftly complained 
of, when the fcourge of power was exercifed 'by pagan 
authority. 

V. Even 



fpiritual daughter any gift, legacy, or inheritance: every teftament contrary to 
this edi& was to be null and void . See Fleury Hift. Eccl. L. xvi. Mr. Gibbon 
(ch. xxv.) thinks, that by a fubfequent regulation, all ecclefiaftical perfons were 
rendered incapable of receiving teftamentary gifts. 

** See Eufeb. de vit. Conftant. L. iii. c. 64, & 65. 

* 6 See Sulp. Sev. L. ii. c. 64, 65. See alfo Fleury, L. xiii. xiv, xv. & fqq. 

* 7 The words of i'Abbe Fleury are worthy of notice, ILtroubla, fays he, fpeak- 
ing of Conftantius, la Religion Chretienne, ii mple d'elle meme, par une fuper- 

a S 2 ftition 
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I 

B 001 . V. Even, the neighbourhood of Conftantine's imperial 
VIII. rltv whofe rifing glories Greece , beheld with confcious 



Sea. 



3 



city, 

pride, and fond 




ion,, afforded little encreiafe to the 

1 

Scdftantf ' G rccian- . happiiie£s * • ; Ther opulence and ponip of Rome .had 
■nople not fa- been removed, thither : hut fo had her vices. . . : And all' that 
Greece' Greece appears to have derived from the fplendid vicinity of 

Conilantinople , was nothing more ; than what ^provinces .bor- 



dering on a great - city have gene 




to boaft of, the fatal 

m 9 



pre-eminence 



43 



of being exhaufted to fupporther magnificence,, 



and of being corrupted by her example 



dies; 



^ 4 

Conftantine The a&, that clofed ; the , life of Conftantine was as inju 

rious to the public prosperity as any that hiftory has charged 
difpofal of him with . His dominions he divided 49 among his three fons>,, 

Conftantine, Coriftantius, and Conftans, and his two nephews,. 

; : bequeathing, to the Roman 



his domini- 



ons 



Dalmatius and Hannibalianus 



JO 



world the melancholy legacy of inteftine wars- and defolated 



* ^ m provinces... 

and the evais r 

that follow- ended, 



Scarcely was- the celebration of his obfequies 



when 



Dalmatius and Hannibalianus 




in a 



military inlurreclion, excited by the creatures,, and probably 



ftiti'on de vielle ; et s'appliquant plus a l'examiner curieufement qu'a la regler 
ferieufement, il excita plu/ieurs diviilons, qu'il fomenta enfuite par des dilutes, 
de mots. Hift. Ecclef. L. xiv. p. 575. 



* 3 See Gibbon's Decline of the Roman Empire,. Chv xvii; p. 19^ oft. 



See Gibbon, Ch. xv-itf. 



1 



50 Conftantine had Spain, Gaul, and the Britifli illes ; Conftantius Afia, witK 
Egypt, and all the caftern provinces; Conftians Italy, Africa, Sicily, and Illyricum ; 
Dalmatius Thrace, .and all Greece; Hannibalianus Cappadocia, Armenia, and 
Pontus. Aurel. Vi&or. 7 Epift. Eutropius (L. x. c. 9.) makes no mention of 

1 v 

Hannibalianus. Socrates alfo (L. ii. c. 25.) mentions only Dalmatius* 



r 



J 
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fay the arts 5I , of Confhntius. The crime of thefe two young Book 
princes evidently was, that a part of the imperial dominions 
had been afligned to them; beiide this. Dalmatius flood alfo Sea ' 3- 
charged with having inherited a large fhare of the late empe- 
ror's abilities.. Such guilt was not to be expiated but with 
their blood- Seven other princes of the imperial houfe, ' 
uncles or coufins to the fufpicious Conftantius, fhared their 
• unhappy fate, together with all their -friends," officers, and de 
pendents ; fome of whom, had been high in the favour and 



- 4 



confidence of Conftantine himfelf. 



Two princes more 



Gallus and Julian, coufins likewife to Conftantius, would 

I 

have . fuffered in the maflacre, had not the policy of the 
tyrant faved them. Julian, a child only fix years old, was 
too inconfiderable to be the object of his kinfmans jealoufy :. 
Gallus was aged twelve, but his infirm ftate of health, af- 
forded to Conflantius the pleafing hope, that nature would; 
foon. relieve him from the necefii ty of employing againfl him 
the. hand of the afiafiin- 



The three fbns- of Conftantine had now the whole extent unfortunate- 



of the Roman empire to divid 



among them- 




afpired 



to the whole*. Conftantine,. the eldeft,. fell 



, end of two 
Ut each ofhisfons. 

the 




fword in attempting, to defpoil his brother Conflans of his 
dominions. Conftans himfelf, a prince, if hiftory may be 
trufted, of the mo ft defpicable character, derived but little 
advantage from a victory, in which neither his prowefs nor 
his condudt had any part.. Magnentius, one of his chief 



5* 



fays Eutropius- (ub. fupra) fpeaking of the death of Dalma- 
f quhn jubente. Socrates (loc. praedifto) fpeaks ftill plainer^ 



officers 
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B o o k officers, tempted by his incapacity and diflblutenefs, con- 
VIII. fpired againft Him, put him to death, and boldly affumed the 
IJl imperial purple, in thofe days of military dafpotifm the cuf- 

tomary reward of the fuccefsful traitor. Of the Tons of 
ConftantiiM Conftantine the Great, Conftantius alone' now remained, 

reigns alone; n , * 

Called forth by his brother's wrongs, and probably incited 
ftill more powerfully by the voice of ambition, he haftened 
from the eaftern provinces, over which he reigned, to chaftife 
the guilty ufurper. He found in this enterprife more dif- 
ficulty than his flattering courtiers had taught him to expect. 
And it was not until after a deftructive war of three years* 
revenges the which in two bloody fields 5 * fwept away the flower of the 



brother Con- R° man legions, that vengeance at length- overtook the per 

fidious Magnentius S3 . 



f During the in teftine commotions of the weftern empire 
from the ambitious . attempts of the younger Conftantine, 
and the feeble adm migration of the diftblute Conftans, Con- 
ftantius had been engaged in a doubtful and unprofperous war 
his treatment againft his Perfian neighbours. Amidft .the confufion of 
and .Julian ; tne ^ e bufy times, Gallus and Julian had been iuftered to live. 

And the cautious defpot had contented himfelf with conceal- 
ing them from public notice in a lonely caftle of Cappadocia, 



■ 

s * .At Murfa in Pannonia, mow Eflek in Hungary, .and at Mons Selenei, in the 
Cottian Alps. 



53 During the revolt of Magnentius, Vetranio had ailumed the purple in Illyri- 
cum, as colleague to Magnentius, but had afterwards abdicated in favour of Con- 
ftantius. Nepotian alfo, the nephew, of Conftantine by the princefs Eutropia, had 
been faluted emperor • at Rome, in oppofition to Magnentius, but perifhed, i after 



a reign of twenty-eight days. Eutrop. L. x# c. .u. 

7 



formerly 



i 



V 
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formerly the place of refidence of the Cappadocian kings. Upon Book 
the murder of Conftans, and the ereftion of the ftandard 



VIII. 



of rebellion 




SeCt. 



3 



far i 



Magnentius, the whole weight of the em 

pire at this feafon of anxiety refted on Conftantius. He fejt 
the burden, and venturing to feek relief in the afliftance 
of Gallus, removed him from a prifon to his court and, 
under the title of Caelar, afTociated him to the honours and confers on 
toils of the imperial ftation ; leaving him to provide for SeofCae- 
tlie fecuri ty of the A fiatic provinces, whilft he himfelf ad- 
vanced againil the rebel. After the overthrow of Magnentius, . 
and the. re-eftablifhment- of the public tranquillity, Con- 
ftantius found, himfelf at leifure to examine more attentively 
into the conduct of Gallus,, iince his elevation. Gallus had is jealous of. 
faults, and he had enemies. The eunuchs, at this time the def- 

* 

pic-able and infolent rulers of a luxurious court, deadly foes to 
whomfoerer they, could not govern, had placed their emif-r 
faries around him, , who marked with jealous obfervation all 
Kis moments of pride or. of paflion;.. It was difcovered, that 
Gallus affected . an independence, . which the emperor and his 
minifters did not mean to allow him. And fbme unjufti- 
ftable adr.s of. violence committed atvAntioch. againft certain 
confidential fervants of the emperor, with the connivance, 
if not 



him. 




the orders of Gallus, had thrown a deeper fliade 



on the errors of which he had been guilty. Credulous ne 
verthelefs of what was. artfully fuggefted to him, that it was his 
intereft to have, an interview, with .Conftantius, and that his 
prefence would diffipate every, complaint, he was prevailed on • 
to intruft himfelf to this inn* dious court, . and in a few. days 
after, his arrival in Pannonia, on his way, as he thought, to Death of 

1 

Milan, where the emperor, then refided, he was on , a fudden 

carried 



Gallus 
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BL-o o k carried away under a ftrong guard to Iftria, and there beheaded 
VIII. privately without even the formality of a trial 5 V •• , L , 





Julian's dan- Jultan , ftil 1 furvived. For fome time his fete hung in fu£» 

' lon°; S flt " a " pence. And it was a queftion, whether the enjoyment of life 

could fafely be permitted to a prince, who had fo many domeltic 
and perfonal injuries to revenge.. To the generous 
fition of the emprefs Eufebia, wife to Confiantius, he owed 
. his prefervation . Her lenient counfels, inforced by the mul- 
tiplicity of cares emperor found himfelf op 

did even more. Softened by her reprefentations, 
Confiantius at laft confented 'to admit his young kinfman into 
is brought to his pretence, to inveft him with the fame imperial honours 




court; that Gallus had been graced with, and to appoint him to 
created Cae ^ i m P ortant Tervice of defending the frontier of the Gallic 
far; appoint- province againft the warlike, tribes of Germany ss . Julian 
vernmentof" executed his trufl: with fpirit and fuccefs.. , Repeated accounts 
Gaul J affured the emperor of the abilities and atchievements of the 
Conflantius ■ governor of GauL\ He became alarmed. At the head of 
jedous of a vidorious army, by whom he was adored, the Caefar might 

be tempted to forget what he owed to the emperor y and the 
fword of Julian, which was to have guarded the throne, might 
be employed to invade it. It was refolved to tecure his alle- 
giance, by depriving him of the means of revolt. The Per- 
fian bands ftill infefted the eaftern borders of the empire, 
and often made inroads into the adjacent provinces. Orders 
wereilfued, that .the ft.rength of the Qallic legions fhould 



■ \ 



Marcellin 



55 See Ammian. Marcellin. L. xx. c. 4. Eutrop. L. c$ 14, t$. Abbe d& 

Ja Bleterie. Vie de Julien j and Gibbon's Dec* of Ronu Emp« c. xxiu 



6 



immediately 
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be difpatched to protcd the Afiatic frontier. B 0 ,0 K 



The tidings fpread a general confternation. 




legions 



VIII, 



were moftly compofed of provincials* fondly attached to . their 
native foil *, and who, in violation of a promife faid to have 

■ 

pledged to them, now faw themfelves torn 



Seel: 



• 



3 



¥ 



been 




away from their families and homes, probably, never to re- 
vifit them more. Julian, with much pretended: zeal for the Julian's art- 
honour of the emperor, and a feeming firmnefs in requiring 
obedience to the imperial orders, appeared however to lhare 
deeply in their affliction ; and having on the eve of their de- 
parture convened them together, that he might take his laft 
farewell of the beloved companions of his toils and of his 
vi&ories, after a grateful recital of their gallant actions, af- 

* t * 

. fedionately lamented a diilrefs, which , bound as he was to o6ey 9 
it was not in his power . to relieve. The hint was greedily 



caught up 



The Caefar,.; once" emperor,: might prefcribe 



the orders, inftead. of receiving them, 



was 



the 



cry 



of 



-numbers of the friends of Julian, who doubtlefs had been 



* * 




intruded; and " Long live our emperor Julian ! 
inftantly refounded from all the ranks. 



is proclaimed 
emperor by 

his army * 



It is fcarcely pomble to avoid remarking how much of the 
artifice ,6 of the fophift, Julian's conduit betrays on this oe- 
■canon . An apparent amazement at what he muft have ex- 

and what probably his own dark arts had been labour- 
ing to accorhplifh, was firll of all alTumed -5 he next'anfwered 
their acclamations with all the femblance of the moft poig- 




r ' 



56 See his dream in Ammian. Marcellin. L. xx. c. 5. and his own account of 



another .dream, ; (Epift. 17.)- to which, ,he confeffes, he gave. credit., - 



4 



T 



nant 



4 



6^o 




- mm 



TO 




0 F 



G 




-E - C E 



B b o k n an t .concern ; he 

VIII. - 

S"e&. 3.. 



dbe bewailed 1 he : even 



prepares to* 
march 

againft Con- 
ft and us j 




nerxx 



himfelf iip "daring I the w 
the more effe&ually by this " appearance ', of ; unambitious ■> re 




in the very choice he affected to, refill. 

concluded viptfrihis: j^sb^v? acceptance of Ithejr 
offer, and his . 





to 




their , fedition 




fuitable gfatifrcatidn > f -the :pluhder of the 




itreafure 

* 0 • • 



being,, in thefe days of corruption, ...the uiial :recompence, 
which the gratitude of the - new emperor ibeftbwed on the in- 
ftruments of his fortune.. ^ . 



* ■ 

• t 




army 




Gaul had created an 




to fuonort Oiinu 




■ ■ M 




• Their next 

legions !who>- 



encounter, the inconveniences of a 






plunged into- 
danger of an Auatic ex 



were now im 



ConHantiw favourite 



dies. 




an. 



But 




under the' 
of 




new 




;s of their 
faved the 

of civil bloodmed* he ; died at 




Mopfucrene 57 in Cilicia,;;on 
the worlds 




i :to';difpute the empire of 



4 

Julian did not lb'ng 




tingu 




himfelf in a war,. 



him. 




Julian makes baffled the Roman ^rms, he formed 



war on the 



Ambitious >of dif- 



hitherto had generally 






Perfians, the Perfian king. Some ihco.nfiderable advantages ; obtained 
adfu . at the beginning. encouraged him to penetrate into a country 
battle : with which he was ill acquainted^ A defeat was the cori- 



57 





been there; 



fequence: 
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— 

faquence of his imprudence- and in. the . confuuon of dif- Book 
comnture, he was pierced by an arrow from an unknown, 



VIII. 



and probably an ignoble hand. 



Sect. 



3 



iproach 



Few princes" have' been more varioufly fpoken of than 
Julian^ few more the obj ed of exaggerated praife arid r- 
dignified'' by fome writers with ; all : the attributes of the hero, 
he is held forth 4 by others to uniVerfal execration: From both 

a more temperate decifion ought doubtlefs to have 

have approached nearer to the truth. 




come 



In 




he feems to have been deferving of praife 
his^mariners were unriained with licentious pleafures j his meals 

of the philo' 






were 



ahd his leifure 



his character 
in private 
life; 



of being wafted 



diflipatibn and frivolqiis amufenients; were general ly employed 

ge, though ' in the road to it 



in 



the 




of knoMed 



lie v was "'' unhappily ' miftaken;" As" a foldief, the chara&er he asafoldicr 



bears is high 



be deterred bf difficulty, nor difcouraged 




firm in 1 the" hour of battle, and always among the 




in 




to 




As "a general, his abilities may asa general $ 



In hi s. Gallic campaigns, he was fup 



poled to nave acquitted himfelf with honour 



war 




- f \ ■ ' i i 



we 




; in the Perfian 
more diftincYview of him, he appears 
to have been. injudicious, rain, premmptuous 5 and in the action 
in which he Tell, he difedvered himfelf to have been animated 




■ t 




« * 



But what feems chiefly to have engaged philofophic at- 
tention in thehiftory of Julian, is .his character as a religi- as a religi- 
onift. ,He had been educated in. the. Chriftian faith from his 



1* 



* . 1 



11 « i 



A w 



4 9 



early years ; had profelfed f himfelf a Chriftian 3 c and had grown 



- - / 



4T 2 



4* 



up 



-** V *" ? * "\ • * -** V 'n J\ • ' " ,-~ J- J' s - - . -v ....... — * 
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-it n 
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ion •;' " Yet no fbbner Were "His 



abjured the faith of his former days, 




mafk,. 



_ 7 , f „^ tpn ? 




virulence of. an enraged, but crafty : adverfary, laboured for 



its extirpation- to the larr. gafp of . his life., What appears 
it i 1 1; more extraordinary ; an 




.1 ». * <. ! 



i . i - i - • « 

I.J J 1 *!/ 



he became the zealous believer of the whole Grecian mytho- 
logy: adopted its . gods, Jts legends,, and, its facrinces*, Even 
its . divinations, one of the moft dangerous illufions that ever 



debafed the human mind,, of which, in the gloom of the dark 



v. 



ages, heathen prieftcraft had frequently made , fatal ufe, 




r • j . v. . . ; ^ / 



which in a more, enlightened age had : been 



the wifeft of the pagan world; he reftored, 




with all the credulity. ' of the moft, abj e£t and .. uninformed 



bigot; . importuning the. -altars of every . divinity . with 



anxious inquiries, and oftentimes f with his ; own .eyes,, and 



an unfeeling curiofity,. f feeking his . future deftiny . in , : the 



panting entrails of the innocent vidim. Could it be . from 




principle, that he renounced Chriftianity;? If it was, how 
could the fceptic, who found k difficult - to believe what the 
Gofpel teaches, thus- relax from the. fturdinefs of unbelief. 



and embrace with fo eafy a faith* all the. absurdities of paean 
fable ? Or mall we fay, with certam inudious advocates, that 



whatever might be his. profeffion, Chriftianity r or Paganifm, 



the liberal-minded Julian, was of both equally an unbeliever $ 
a Chriflian by conftraint, a Pagan 




/The various revolutions of fortune which he experienced 





on tji^s dark part of Julian V hiftoTy.; : 



may perhaps, when more attentively confidered, throw fome 



J * 



He 




FROM THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. 

He was a child, when the arm of violence deprived hirn Boog 
of ; his . father, and robbed him of his libertv. To the ftern VIII. 
officers of a jealous tyrant 'was his education of courfe in- 1 ,?,*;, 

* m 

"trufted ; . and under the impreffions of terror, natural in fuck a ; what in- 

_ . . ' -11 duceahxmto 

Situation, he received the rudiments of Chriftianity.'. The leave the 
truths of the Gofpel, conveyed to the young difciple by in- chwchT 
ilructors of this kind, inftead of conciliating his affe&ions, 
had all the ftubborn prepoiTemons of diflike, of fufpicion, of 
refentment, to . contend with. Thefe prepoffeffions, deeply 
footed in the heart, grew up with his years, . and ftrengthened 
with hisftrength.. When he was firft permitted to approach 
the imperial court, new and more powerful prejudices took 
place in his breaft. He faw in Conftantius the mercilels 
aflaffin. of his. family. And Conftantius was a Chriftian. 
•The croud of eunuchs,, and fawning fycophants with which 
the throne was furrounded,, the counfellors or minifters of 
the tyrant's crimes, and who in their treatment of Julian 
meafured the refpect they were to mew to him by the degree 
of regard paid him by Conftantius, were alfo Christians. How 
many objections to the religion they profeffed muft have arifen 
here in the fufceptible mind of Julian, irritated by paft 
wrongs,, and inflamed by prefent contempt ! And. is it a mat- 
ter of wonder, that he mould have been led to confound a 
religion,, which they difgraced,. with the principles which feem- * 
ed to actuate their conduct. I 



The votaries of paganifm were ftill numerous > and, though 
humbled, were powerful, Sufpicious of Conftantius and and to em- 



his minifters,. they exulted in the thought, that in. Julian if m . 



their party might find, a friend and protector,. They marked, 

and ftrengthened, the impreffions he had received , They 

2 courted 
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courted His .confidence. The . moft plaulible and feducing of 
.their fophifts were employed to infinuate themfelves 'into his 
intimacy. Julian's attachment to Chriftianity, if he had 
any remaining, was flight .and wavering. A total rejection of 

religion is a ftate ill fuited to the human mind. Even 
the bolder! pretender to infidelity will have Hi s fcruples^ , his 
moments of irrefolution, diffidence, and anxiety. Julian felt, 
that a religion was wanting to him ; this the heathen fophifts 
were ready to fupply . They offered him a religion, the religion 

of his forefathers, under whofe propitious aufpiees 
Greece had reached the fummit of human glory/ and Rome 
Jiad triumphed over a fubjedted world ;: a religion now puri- 
:fied by philofophy, and fet : free from thofe abfurd 





that a pious ignorance had carl over it. 

gods, indeed,- crouded their temples,, 
to thefe, they were in fadt paying Homage 
of the Supreme Father of the univerfe, o$ which thefe era 




.blernatieal perfonages were reprefentations or 

S 

gratitude to thofe intermediate iritelligences a 
great Firft Caufe to minifter unto man . Neither were thefe 




ences the airyxreation of an enthufiaftic fancy/; their 
exifteftce ' had been v aicertained-" bv the ; 










the oracles, the dreams> the ihonltory omens, which: they 

Votaries ; They/ had 'even 
.been known to afiiime a vilible -forrri> and * perfonally tti in- 
ilrucr. or protecl: the humble fuppliant in his hour of dif- 




the : - all -powerful evocations and holy rites, of 




i 1 of- the-' ^facred itiyilen^s : was 








:lion, * 

abodes^ and .force them: .to reveal 2b£ : xlaf& liefcj^ts : '-.df 'fxi 

tu'rity 



* 



9 



To 
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* w 

To this artful reprefentation Julian liffeened with pleafure. B 0* 0 k 

His mind feems to have been predifpoied to meet it with ap- VIII.. 

^Horner was his favourite s *, and there appeared a ^ e ^* |l 





-agreement -between the poet's mythology -and the 
m. Probably, the -one was a tranfcriot of tiler 




What rendered thefe-tales ofdeceit the more captivating 
to Julian was ; a fpeeies of flattery well adapted to his hopes. 
They perfuaded ]him 4hat the oracular voice of all the gods, and 
the promife of every vi&im, announced to him the fpeedy pof- 
feffion of the imperial throne 19 . Julian was not ungratefuL 

_ n _ __ * 

He fteadily adhered to the altars of thofe gods, of whofe 
veracity he had received fuch a convincing proof - y and here per- 
'haps it is not unjuft to rank him among the mofl fuperfli- 
tious of the pagan zealots. 



f 



It is the reproach of Athens, that flie had a principal The people 



ihare in mifleading the mind of Julian. .Some time before aailSmir- 
foe was in vefted -with the honours of the Caefar, he obtained leading ju- 

, han s mind. 

permiffion from Conftantius to purfue his lludies in that city. 
His paffionate attachment to paganifm has its date from that 

* 

before the friend of that religion,, here he became a 
bigot to it. Thofe pretended philofophers, alfo r who were 
afterwards moft affiduous in fattening their bandage of illu- 




He appears to have had moft of his works 



& The dreams a and vifions, which Julian's hiftorians (Zoffimus^ L. iii. p; 
jjfminianus, L. xx. c, 5. Libariius paffim) tell us he had,, and which he himfelf 
avowed '(EpifL xvii. ad ,0ribafmm) fpeak him, if not an artful importer,., cer- 
taiitfy -a confirmed enthufiaft. The latter probably is the truth. And in a mind 
fo difpofed, the fond perfuafion, that he was the peculiar care of the gods,, and by 

them deftined to the empire of the world, .might eafily find admittance. 



fion 
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B o o ic . lion on this unhappy prince, were m 



VIII. 
Sea, 3 . 




fchool, in thofe days the great ftore-houfe of heathen fuper- 
ftition. In a fueceeding reign we have a ftrong proof of » ithe 
powerful dominion of fuperftition over- that infatuated people. 
, They petitioned the emperor^ yalentinian to ipermit the eele- 
b ration of the Eleuiinian myfteries • which, 
. eftablimment of Chriflianity, ha,d been - 




the 



re 



and to 

xeftore to Athens a folemnity on which depended her glory 
. ,and happinefs. So little had the city of Socrates profited by 

* 

a Light, which that venerable Xage would have beheld with 

* 

.rapture] • \ : „ . 



Summary of 



;Fr o m this .delineation of 




an's character, however we 



Julian's cha- m ay be "induced to pronounce lefs fever ely again ft him, and 

to behold him even with companionate indulgence, as . a 

■ 

• Jefer ter of the Go/pel, yet either as an hero, ^or z pMlofopber, 



the candid hiftorian can afford him little praife. 



The op 



preflions of Conftantius, and the manners of a fervile court, 
may have driven him from the Ghriftian churchy but vanity, 
credulity, the curiofity of an ambitious mind, fixed him a 
pagan. How he has deferved the exalted name, which certain 
writers have been pleafed to beftow on him, it is not for us 
to determine. Some perhaps will be apt to fuipedt, that his 
panegyrifts would have been fewer, had he not inlifted 

m 

among the enemies of ChriiHanity. 



The family 
of Conftau- 

Jtine extinft, 



•In Julian ended the houfe of Conftantine. From the death 

X 

of the latter to that of Julian, about twenty-fix years had 



elapfed 



69 



At the time of Conftantine's death the imperial 



- 1\ 



60 Conftantine died in the year of Chrift 337, Julian'in 363. 



. family 
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family was in the moft nourifhing condition ; hiftory num 
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B 



O K 



bers no lefs than thirteen princes, brother 



fons 



phews 



VIII 



to the deceafed emperor, the ornament and ftrength of the 
imperial houfe. In this fhort period of time they had all 
perifhed, two only by the ftroke of ficknefs, and one in war 
againft a foreign foe, all the refl by the fword of difcord or 



Seel 



3 



domeflic treachery 



Such 



thofe ages of arbitrary power 



was the precarious tenure even of imperial greatnefs 



Julian 



The emperors, who fucceeded Julian, reftored the religion Succe/ibrsof 
of the Gofpel, but without being able to re-eftabliili the 
public profperity ; of which a general profligacy of manners, 
and the fierce defpotifm of a military government, had been 



long before preparing 



To thefe internal evils were their fitua- 



added the terrors of hoftile invafion. An enemy, provoked 
by a wanton war, and now flufhed with vi&ory, threatened 

s army 



tion, 



the eaftern boundaries. And J 



whom Julian 



had called 



the 



throne, fignalized his acceffion 




1 

yielding to the Perfian monarch a confiderable territory, to 
atone for his predecefibr's ralli attempt. Similar dangers fur- 



rounded th 



empire on 



ery 



fide 



In Britain, the Roman 



rampart oppofed but a feeble and impotent barrier to the 



pet 



valour of the warriors of the northj and even the 



legionary troop 



had been found unable to withiTand the 



onfet of the Caledonian ravagers 



In Gaul, the defencelefs 



condition of the frontier, moft of whofe braveft protector 
had followed the banners of Julian, had encouraged the Ger- 
man tribes to renew their hoftilities. 



Afr 



was in re 



bellion 



and 



among the barbar 



tribes of the Danube 



there were ftrong indications of a fpirit of commotion 



4 



U 



What 



1 
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Book What rendered this fituation of things the more formi 




Sed. 



3 



tcrs. 



dabie 



thefe feveral infurre&ions, and forebodings of war 
had been excited- by repeated cruelties and oppreflions, Moft 
of the nations that bordered on the^ empire had revered 
the; name of Conftantine, hut they could not continue, their 
and charao- refpecl: for a line of princes, of whofe follies,, incapacity, or 

crimes, they were inceflantly the witnelTes,. often the victims. 
The meafures purfued by the. imperial court to defeat thefe 
impending dangers,, fully mew the guilty policy by which 
it was governed; and have left an indelible ftain on the mi- 
nifters that could advife, and the princes that could adopt,, 
them. The following inflances are a fufrlcient illuftration of 
this truth. Two princes,, a king o£ Armenia,. and a king of 
the Quad i» were both,, within a few years of each other, under 
the vague pretence that their fidelity was fufpecl:ed$. murdered, 
at interviews, to. which they, had been treacheroufly invited $ 
and, in. both cafes, was the unguarded, hour of the hofpitable. 
banquet chofen* for. the perpetration of this work of blood.. 
Valentinian,,thefuccelibr of Jovian, is accufed of the onej. his 
brother Valens,, to whom, he had refigned the eaffern throne^ 
Hands charged, with the guilt of the other.. 



<3i 



Uements. 



V a lens- foon . after received the merited reward of his per* 
THe Huns fidious counfels . . The Huns, . a new. tribe of Barbarians **, from: 
Gothic fet- the north-eaft extremities of Alia,, in manners and afpecV 

more horrid, thanv any that had hitherto appeared on the Ro- 
man, frontier,, attacked, the Gothic fettlements on the further 

* 

fide of the Danube. The affrighted Goths implored the pro— 
te&ion.of Valens,, and were permitted to . take refuge within. 



" A Gothic nation. 

« a Ananian, Marc. L.-xxix, 




his 



i 
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VIII 



3 



» 

Ms dominions. The peaceful habits of a fettled home had B 
already confiderably diminifhed the native ferocity of thefe 
Gothic tribes ; and under the mild government of equal laws, 
and in poffeflion of an eftablifhed property, they might with- 
out much difficulty have been improved into ufeful fubjedts. 
Valens had not the wifdom to avail himfelf of this valuable Valens's per- 



encreafe of popular 



fidious treats- 



Seduced by the fears of his mi- m ento f t h e 



nifters, and perhaps not lefs by his own, he repented of what he 
had done ; he had promifed thefe Grangers a fupply of pro- 



vifions, and he violated his promife 



They 



plained 



their complaints were difregarded 3* neglect was aggravated by 



1 



nfult by violence. The Goths 



ally haughty 



and a 



inful 1 3 

and impatient, were exafperated ; they new to arms 
long, fierce, and deftru£tive war enfued, which in the courfe 
of it proved fatal to Valens himfelf. After having feen the JJf/®Jjf* 
total difcomfiture of his army under the walls of Hadrianople 

in a cottage, where he had taken refug 



to 



he was burned alive in a 
from the vi&orious and purfuing enemy 



63 



Th 



calamities of the times raifed Theodofius to the im 



Gratian, the fon and fuccelTor of Valentinian, <5ratiaiwtt 

•11 i_i r /l • poffeflion 0 

phew and now the heir to Valens, was ill able to lultam the whole 



perial throne 



the weight of two empires 



of them over- run 




geful and victorious enemy : he therefore configned the pre- 
carious empire of the eaft to the valour of Theodofms in whofe 
liiftory is feen one of thofe fignal revolutions, that is fome- 
times to be met with in the fortunes of this world. His fa* 
ther, of the fame name, was of all Valentinian's generals the 



ableft and moft faithful 



In Britain he had checked the 



empire ; 

fliares it with 
Theodoftus. 



• 3 See Ammian. Marc. JU xxxi. c. 12, 13. 
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Book roads of the Caledonians y he had repulfed the Germans 
VIII. f rom th e Gallic frontier; and he had reduced the infurgents 
' of Africa. Thefe feveral exploits had raifed him in the eyes 

of a- fordid court to a dangerous pre-eminence. Valentiniaa 
was dead, and his fon Gratian, as yet a youth, was under the 
control of a vicious miniftry, who pretended that Xheodofius 

* * 

entertained ambitious views, and facrificed his life to their 
Theodofiusjs fufpicious jealoufy. For fome years the young Theodofius 
tar/, had ferved with glory under his illuflrious father, and had 

fhewn himfelf already emulous of his noble example. But 



1 



every afpiring hope beingy||ius blafted by his father's death, he 
withdrew from a court which he muft have held .in abhor*- 
rence, and was cultivating the virtues of retirement on his 
paternal eftate, in an obfcure corner of Galicia, when, the 
commands of Gratian called him forth, to the public fervice. . 



charaaer, Theobosius, with confiderable abilities, Had . alfo many 

amiable qualities. , But the licentioufnefs of a dhTolute age 
often difappointed the one-, and the baneful influence of 
defpotic power fometimes contributed to obfcure the other.. 
and' difficol- No fooner Was he placed at the head of the armies of the eaft, 
ties J than he difcovered,. with equal amazement and regrety that the 

*» 

boafled fhrength of the Roman legions had ceafed to exi(L 
Corrupted by the example of the times, by the infolent do^- 
minion they had ufurped over the throne, by the profufe do- 
- natives they extorted from the tranuent objects of their fa- 
your, by .the indulgences they obtained from the fears or the 
ambition of their leaders, the legionary troops had become 
ftrangers • to that frugal life, that patience of toil, and oh- 

fervance of difcipline^ which had triumphed over the fuc- 

■ 

eeffors of Alexander, and had laid Carthage in the dufU The 

ponderous 
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ponderous helmet and mafly fhield were caft afide ; and the Book 
effeminate foldier chofe rather to expofe himfelf defencelefs to VIII. 
the weapons of the foe, than to fubmit to the oppreflive weight 3- 
of an armour, which his gallant anceftor deemed his orna- 
ment. Even the neceffary work of entrenching a camp, 
which the companions of Caefar, and the partners of his 
glory, did not difdain to execute, with , their own hands, had. 
become the fcorn of a delicate and indolent foldiery ?\ One 

■ 

refource remained to Theodofius, and he adopted it-. Thofe 
Goths, . whom, after a four-years war, and many a bloody con- 
flict, he.found.it impracticable to exterminate, he refolved to dangerous.* 

' t expedient h<J 

tempt with offers of amity and confidence ; he received them had recoup 
into the imperial fervice, intruded their leaders with impor- t0 ' 
tant commands, , and affigned. them emoluments, honours,. 
pofTeflions; flattering himfelf that he mould thus convert 
enemies into friends,, and that the late ravagers of the Roman 
territories would now become the defenders of a country. in - 
which they had acquired- rank and, property; This expe-». 
dient, the refult . probably not of choice but of • neceffity, 
proved however a ruinous meafure. Acquainted with the 
legionary arms, , and . intruded in the Roman, difcipline, th 
Goths no longer , felt, that inferiority in war, which was 
owing to the . want .. of military , fcience they - faw, and de-^ 
fpifed, a weaknefs, which they were called to- protect j the 
Danube, no longer guarded by . a refpectable barrier, fup- 
plied them with continual recruits from that variety of bar- 
barian tribes,,. which, .though divided againft each other by 

* ■ 

internal feuds, , yet always mewed the utmoft cordiality in 

their attacks upon. . the Roman, empire and theft -new confer 



e 



* 4 See Veget. de re miHcari, L* u c. zo\r 
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Boo ;K derates of Theodofius foon learned to control a government 

V III . w hofe exiftence or difibl ation was totally in their power. 
Sett. 3. 

dreadful in- But if all the ruinous confequences of £his fatal expe- 
vfndStive dient are not to be imputed to Theodofius, he muift furely bear 
fpirit j ,the whole guil t of -the maflacre at Thefialonica 6S . An infur- 

redtion had broken out in this part of Greece 5 and in the 
iinadnefs of popular fury an imperial officer had been torn in 
^pieces. Such an infult to fovereign power was mot, it feems, 
.to be expiated but with the extermination of the Theflalonians. 
A body of troops marched into Thefialonica, with orders 
to put all the inhabitants -to the fword, without diftindtion of 
guilt or innocence, of age, fex, or condition. Thefe orders 
were executed in their fulleft extent. And to cruelty was 
,added perfidioufnefs . Care was taken to remove all appre- 
*henfion df danger from thefe devoted vi&ims ; and when the 
whole city, fully aflured of the emperors clemency, had 
aflfembled in the circus to enjoy a feftive fpe&acle, thefe 
^military ruffians were let loofe on the u nfufpecling multi- 
tude. According to fome writers, upwards of fifteen thou- 
fand perfons perifhed in this mafiacre. Such a violation 
of all the laws of juftice and humanity would at one time 
have armed more than one half of Greece againfi: the tyrant 
that durfl attempt it ; but, filch is the fubduing power of 



defpotifm, it now ferved only to add to the terrors, and 



confirm the fervitude of this abject people j and the epif- 
copal reproof of Ambrofe bifhop of Milan was the only op- 
pofition Theodofius had to encounter. A penance of eight 
months, to which the emperor pioully fubmitted, was fup- 



§qz, L» vii. ,c. 25. Ru, Hif. c. 18. See Gibbon, c.27. 
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pofed 
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to have atoned for all this bloodfhed. At the time Book 
Theodofms reigned in the eaft, Gratian held his imperial VIII, 
feat at Treves*; Gaul, Spain, and the Britifh ifles were fubjecl: , Se ^:3: r 
td his fway,, while Valentinian,, the youngeft fon of the late 
emperor Valentinian the fecond, reigned in Italy. But Max- getspo/fef- 
imus of Britain having revolted againft Gratian, and deprived *holfem~ 
him of empire and life, and Valentinian having fallen by do- P ire; 
meftic treachery,. Theodofms,. after revenging both their 
deaths* remained in poffef&on of all the Roman dominions. 



From the abilities and perfonal valour of Theodofius, 
the empire, during his reign, maintained an appearance of 
vigour ^ the reign of his fons revealed the fataL fecret of the 
public debility. Warped by the fond partiality of a parent, divides it be* 
he divided his* dominions between them ; to the eldeflf, Ar- fy^ArcT 
cadius, a youth of eighteen, he bequeathed the throne of the ^.fff Ho< " 
eaft ; to the youngeft,.. Honorius, aged only eleven, x the 
'weftern empire 66 : an appointment as unhappy to themfelves, 
as- it was unfortunate to their, people. With a natural imbe- 
cillity of mind, in which their ripening years made little al- 
teration,, and brought up in the bofom of a luxurious palace,. 



norms 



they both funk- into a flothful inactivity, the eafy dupes of. 
every minifter, who had the boldnefs or the art to feize 
the reins- of government, which fell from their feeble hands. 
The fatal partition of the imperial dominions brought on an - , 
encreafe of calamities. The empire was weak before,- di- conferences' 
vided, it. was- weaker. A longer line of frontier was now ^t^. 
to be defended ; and the means of defence were lelTened.. In- 

■ 

Head of the whole ftrength of the empire acting in concert, an 



66 A. D. 3p5». 



©ppontioa* 



« 
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Boo K opposition of interefts and councils took place. Jealous of 
VIII. ^ fovereign of the weft, the court of Conftantinople iaw 
. ' •>* with unconcern, and even with pleafure, the bordering na- 

tions pour the war on the weftern provinces, and enjoyed a 
.diftrefs, in which their own territories were foon to be in- 
volved: whilft the barbarian leaders, feated in the heart of 
v . the empire, many of them inverted with offices of truft and 

dignity, and in full poneflion of the opportunity of marking 
and encouraging every internal mifchief, profited by the fol- 
lies of thefe nominal princes, and on the ruins of the imperial 
power planned an empire of their own. A detail of the dif- 
aftrous events, that enfued, belongs to another hiftory. Here 
it is fufficient to obferve, that the. Roman empire in the Weft 
clofed with the ignoble reign of .Honorius . In lefs than 
Rome taken twenty-Jive years after the death of Theodofius, Alaric, the 
uL^Ahe 0 thS Gothic chief, who in the days of that emperor deemed it his 

Atetk** ° f & or y to f°^ ow t ^ ie imperial banners, jafter having Ipread the 

ravages of war throughout Italy, compelled Rome to fubmit 
to his victorious arms, and faw himfelf the uncontrolled arbiter 

* 

of the throne of the Caefars. 



.Rome, long the haughty tyrant of the world, was now 
made to feel., what fhe had often impofed, the humiliation of 
fervitude. The eaftern empire, mean while, had not efcaped. 

■ 

Alaric in- Previous to his irruption into Italy, Alaric, at the head of his 
Greece, fierce bands, had attempted the dominions of the eaft, and 

Greece, which feldom failed to fhare largely in the adverfe 
fortunes of her imperial mafters, was again made the fcene 



of devaluation 67 . Hiftory has charged Rufinus, by whom 



« A. p. 396 



the 
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the councils of Arcadius were then directed, with the guilt Boox 
of having opened Greece to the ravagers; for, if we VIII. 
are to believe the united teltimony of all the writers of thofe Seel:. 3. 
days, never did a more flagitious minifter difgrace the con- 
fidence of his fovereign. It may however be a queftion, 
whether the abandoning of Greece to the barbarians was not 
rather his policy than his crime. Had this impetuous torrent 
of war r umed with unfpent fury againft the capital of the 
empire, the ifiue might have been doubtful. And it was 
poffibly to fave Conftantinople, that Rufinus gave up 
G reece . 



A calamity fo great completed the defolation of this 

■ 

# 

unhappy country. Whatever the cruelty, the avarice, the 
luft, of an infolent and brutal conqueror could inflict, Greece 
now experienced. Her magnificent cities became a mafs of state of 
ruins, her numerous towns were levelled with the ground, and ^[5 p C e e r ^ m 
thofe monuments of her glory, which had hitherto been pre- 
ferved from violation, were all defaced and overthrown ; while 
the inhabitants, either flaughtered by the barbarian fword, 
or dragged from their homes to a life of flavery, left this once- 
populous and well-cultivated country a lonely wafte. Where 
every fcience and every art had, during a long fuccefiion of ages, 
eftablifhed their abode, there now reigned a melancholy fi- 
lence ; the voice of the rural pipe was no longer heard on the 
hills of Arcadia ; and of all the noble ftrudtures, which the 
piety, the gratitude, or the pride of ancient ages had erected, 
only mouldering palaces, defolated temples, defaced inferiptions, 



d mutilated ftatues, remained 



objects of 



0 



and of admiration. In this humbled ftate, with very little 
variation, Greece continued from the Gothic invafion to the 



4 



X final 
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Book final overthrow of the throne of Conftantine's fuccefibrs $, 
VIII. her principal inhabitants being the few families, who having 

ff_3jj efcaped to the mountains during the late inundation of the 

barbarians, had afterwards taken up their dwelling amidft 
thefe fequeflered ruins, and whofe only wealth was the pro- 
duce of their hives and of the filk-worm 68 . Some of the 
emperors feem indeed to have remembered what Greece had 
been,, and to have wifhed to raifeher again to an happier for- 
tune. But the embarraflments of a declining empire ' frill 
defeated the viiionary plan. Conftantinople herfelf, during 

Conftant? f ^ £ reater P art ^ s gl° om y period, retained little more 
nopiej than a faint fhadow of imperial greatnefs. Governed moftly 

by weak or oppreflive princes, diftra&ed by domeftic factions,, 
and, what is worfe, by endlefs controverfies, which were dif- 
graced by all the virulence of religious difputation, this 
- emprefs-city funk by degrees into contempt with every people 
around her. Having neither fecurity at home, nor flrength 
abroad, me was often compelled to purchafe,. at the price 
of her fairefc porTeffions, a temporary peace from the bar- 
barian tribes by whom me was encompafled ; who, making 
ufe of the very conceffions they extorted from the fears 
of one prince to exact larger conceflions from his fuccef- 
for, reduced at length the extenlive dominions of this 
mighty empire to the narrow compafs of a few provinces. 



** The filk-worm is faid to have been brought from India to Confiaatinople about 
the year 550. The artificers, who introduced the culture of filk into Sicily, 
from whence it pafied into Italy, were brought from Greece by Roger the firft king 
of Sicily* in 1130* The flow progrefs of this art may fcrve as a proof of the low 
ftate of ittduftry, and the difficulties of intercourfe and communication during that 
period. 

At 
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At the fame time, a general profligacy of mariners had Book: 
prevailed. Private luxury and magnificence advancing as the VIIL 
public fortune declined, the people, with an unfeeling levity, ^ e( ^' 3* 
indulged in all the gay diffipatio'ns of the higheft profperity, 
in the midil: of the miferies of their country. In ad- 
dition to thefe menacing appearances, the throne itfelf, always 
infecure when founded in defpotifm, was become more pre- 
carious than ever, flained not unfrequently with the blood of 
the fhort-lived poflerlbr, and but too often the reward of the 
fuccefsful crime of the rebel, the traitor, the ruffian ; fo that 
Porphyrogeneta, of imperial birth**, came to be the dinrin- 
guifhing appellation of thofe few emperors, who could boaft 
fo illuftrious a parentage. Such is the melancholy fummary 
of the Byzantine hiftory, till, in the year 1453, t ^ le Othman taken by the 
arms put an end to this phantom of an empire. 



Othmans. 



Of the fhock of the various revolutions, which, during 
this bloody period, began, advanced, and at length efFe&ed 
the final overthrow of the imperial throne, Greece however 
appears to have felt little, probably from the obfcurity of her 
condition. Too infignificant to be the objecl: of ambition, Greece ne- 
thofe who had in view the difmembering of the eaftern empire, for^tten r 
paired her by beholding with indifference a land without' in- 
habitants or cultivation 5 and leaving the pofTeflion of it to 
any of the rovers of thofe days, who were inclined to at- 
tempt a temporary fettlement in that defolated country. 
For fome centuries Greece even feems to have been altogether 
forgotten ; or if remembered, was only confidered as over- 



€ * See Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, Ch. 21, 
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fpread 
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Book fpread with heaps of ruins,, in which human induftry might 
VIII. in vain feek to trace any of thofe venerable fcenes recorded in 
Sect. 3. antient ftory. The tale of the traveller, who talked of having 

difcovered the fite of Athens, and madeliis way to the remains 
of that illuftrious city, was heard at firil with" amazement, if 
not with incredulity. The report, that amidfl this rubbifh 
of ages many veftiges of the arts of antient Greece were frill 
to be defcried, induced others to vifit this long-neglected 

is vifited by tra & > anc * numbers of adventurers from different countries, 
different ad- k ut e fpecially from the Italian cities, formed eflablifhrnenta 



venturers 



on various parts of the Grecian coaft. 



By degrees the modern Con flan tinople, now the capital of 
the Turkifh empire, has once more reaflumed a dominion 
over the Grecian territory. Muftapha the fecond colonized 
r u- a anew feveral diflricts of it. And at this day Greece, with 

now iubject **" ■ J 

to the throne her adjacent ides, acknowledges fubje&ion to the throne of 



of the Oth- 
mans 



the Othmans 



inhabitants. 



herprefent The prefent Greeks appear to be a mixed race, of whom 

few, if any, are of the antient Grecian lineage. Mofl of 
them have been tranfplanted into this country from different 
parts, and at different periods, by thofe who were attracted 

1 

by curiofity, or views of gain. In addition to thefe partial- 
colonizations, the Othman princes have, from their firffc in- 
vafion of Greece, at different times thrown in a coniiderable 
encreafe of inhabitants. Thefe colonifls, of every defcription, 
the Turks only excepted, have long fince coalefced into one- 
people, who, unmindful of their original extraction, feem to 
regard Greece as their parent- foil. And it is worthy of 

remark, that the Greeks of this day, whether from the influ- 
ence 
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ence of climate, or from having fallen into an early imi- Book 



tation of the manners, which on their arrival they found 
here eftablifhed, bear in feveral particulars a ftriking refem- Se(a< 3 
blance to the antient inhabitants. Even now, inftruments 
of mufic are .to be met with in every hamlet, and fong and 
dance are ftill the delight of the Grecian peafant. The Boe- 
otians are remarked for credulity and ignorance. And among 
the Greeks of Attica, low as their ftate of literature now is, 
we find a confiderable mare of that vivacity and acutenefs, 
by which the Athenians of antient times were peculiarly 
diftingu ifhed. More ftrongly frill does their fpeech exhibit 
this affinity to the Greeks- of old, of whofe language 
the modern Greek is a manifeft corruption.. The Turks ftill 
remain diftinguimed from the other inhabitants, perfevering 
with a lordly inflexibility in their national drefs, language., 
and mode of living; in obedience poiTibly to the law of 
their Koran, . but more probably from a contempt for the 
manners of a people whom they equally defpife. and op- 
prefs . 



The Gofpel was known early in Greece. Before the The ftate 



middle of the firft. century, Athens, Corinth, with raoft of ° y f Pj b g™": 
Achaia, and many parts of Macedon, ThefTalonica, Beroea, 



Philippi, had been enlightened by the labours of the 
great Apoftle of the Gentiles. A fpecies of ChrifKanity 70 

Greece ft ill retains, bat fuch as would move the indignation 
of that excellent Apoftle 71 , not lefs than did formerly the 



70 See Spoil. Voy. de la Grece ; Tourncfort Voyage du Levant, Lettreiii; and 
Dr. Chandler's Travels into Greece, ch. z8., 

2 1 See Aflts-of the Ap. xvii. 16, 

1 o fuperftitious, 



v 
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Book fuperftitious excefles of idolatrous Athens. A number of 
VIII . abfurd obfervances, a paltry difplay of the figures of faints 
^ e( ^' 3* and martyrs in their places of wormip, a profound reverence 

for the Panagia or mother of God, as they ftill blafphemouily 
ilyle the BlefTed Virgin, an obftinate adherence to every opi- 
nion faid to have been held by their Chriftian anceftors, and 
a loquacious zeal in defending thefe opinions, as far as their 
fcanty portion of learning will permit them, make up nearly 
the whole of what is dignified with the name of Chriftianity 
by this ignorant and degraded people. 



The prefent In the.feveral arts, once the boaft of Greece, they are equally 



gro% S ig- uninftrudted ; and, for the mo'ft part, feem hardly confcious 
sorant. G f t | ie former glories of their country. What a Solon taught, 

or a Themiftocles atchieved, Athens herfelf has long fince 
ceafed to remember. And thofe precious monuments of the 

i 4* 

power and wifdom of antient days, which might inrich the 
cabinets of princes, are now fuffered to be fpurned by the 
infqlent foot of the illiterate Janizary, or perhaps employed, 
like vulgar materials, in fencing an inclofure, or in repairing 
the dwelling of fome turbaned exa&or. The cunning and in- 
terefted Greek may fometimes be found to fet an high value 
on the fculptured fragment he poflenesj but what tafte 
might be fuppofed to do in another, is in him the effecl: 
of avarice ; he only feeks to enhance the price of what he 
wilhes to part with 5 and, from the earneftnefs of the curious 
traveller, he judges of that which he would otherwife want the 
ikill to eftimate. 



Remarkable Of how uncertain a tenure are even the advantages of 



revolution 



in the hiftory human genius ! Greece, famed for arts and arms, from whofe 



of mankind. 



2 



hoi 
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Sett. 



3 



■ 

horizon beamed forth thofe rays of fcience,. which have Book 
gradually illumined our European world, now ftands in need VIII. 
of the inft.ruc~t.ion me was wont to give. Fro/n thofe nations, 
whom me held moft in contempt,, fhe is at this day to learn 
what Greece once was. And were it not for the learned 
refearches of the defcendants of thofe very barbarians, whom 
in her age of glory me had deemed it a reproach to have num 
bered among her denizens, the fierce German, the unlettered" 
Caledonian, the barbarous Briton, the rude Gaul 7a , many of 
her moft highly-valued marble records had remained unread, 
and fome of her nobleft memorials had been buried, in obli- 
vion. . » * . 



\ 
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7 * It were fuperfluous, and indeed fcarcely poflible; to mention here all the illuf- 
trious perfonages of thefe nations, to whofe munificence and labours thefe later 
ages owe the many inftru&ive monuments we poffefi of the achievements and arts 
of antient days. To Britain's glory be it however remembered, that among her 
fons antient literature hag found a greater number of bountiful patrons, than any/ 
other country has to boaft of j and that at this very time there exifts in the midfl: of' 
her a fociety of perfons, not lefs diftinguifhed by their tafte and public fpirit, than 
by their opulence and, noble birth, (The Dilettanti) who are employed in the ge- 
nerous plan, of animating the ftudies and promoting the information of the rifxng 
generation. See Chandler's Travels, and the Ionian Antiquities, for which we are* 
indebted to this refpeftable. Society. 
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Line 1.- fiom the bottom, for ujtan^ read Pelufian, 
1. 11. from the top, for Tire us, read Ti reus* 
margin, for emoved, read removed. 

1. 6. from the, bottom, fcr Macedonians, read Macedonian* 
in the note, 1. 6. from the bottom, for Zadracanta, read Zadracarta. 
1, 11. from the top, for Arijlarcbusy read Anaxarcbus. 
1 io. I. 3. from the top, for Arxines, read Qrxines. 
% 13. 1. 6* from the top, for 'Tbeotoi, read Tbeoroi. 
241. 1. 3. from the bottom, for Arcus, read Areus. 

256."!. 20. from the top, for Gonatui, read Gonatas. . : : 

p. 257. 1. 13. from the top. for ^4 Jpecies of power left odious and equally effectual, than if be bad held 
them in immediate and avowed fubjeclion, read A Jpecies of power lefs odious than if be bad held thetn in 
avowed fubjeclion, and not lefs effectual* 

284. 1. 26. from the top, for fntiment, read acl* 
311. 1. 10. from the top, for E/a, read Eva. 

335» 7' fr° m tne bottom, for tbefe martial exploits, read martial. exploits, 
418. in the note, 1. 2. from the bottom, for Dion. Italian, read D/0/7. Halicam* 
434. J. 22. from the top, fotunjufl, read ;//r*r. * 

441. 1. 13. from the top, for four thoujand men was, read four thousand men were, 
537. I. 7. from the top, for bis yar^ read tbis year. 
1. 12, from the top, for where, read were, 
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in the ninth book of this work 



ilfo tbis tranfaclion fully Jet forth 



•t 



# * 



If there are any other rmftakes of the prefs In this volume, the impartial reader will be fo kind 
as to excufe them, and to accept it as a fufficient apology for the Author, that he was at a great diftancc: 
from Lt ndon, where his book was printed. 




